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SATARA. 


CH APTEE L 

DESCRIPTION. 

■ Sa'ta'rSj at tlie western limit of tlie Deecaii taRIelaiici^ lies 
between 16° 50" and IS® 10" norfcli latitude and 73® 45" and 75® O' 
east longitude. It has an area of 4792 square miles, a population 
in 1881 of 1,062_,350 or 221 to the square mile^ and a land revenue 
ill 1882 of £231,199 (Rs. 23,11,990). 

The district of Satdra includes part of the state of Satara wliicli 
lapsed to the British in 1848, together vrith the sub“di vision of 
T^sgaon which was formerly in Belgaum. S^itara is' bounded on, the 
north by the Kira river and the states of Bhor ancT Fhaltan, and 
beyond them by Poona ; on the east by Sholapur, the Atpadi sub- 
division of the Pant Pratinidhi state, and the state of J ath ; on the 
south by the lands of the Sangli branch of the Patvardhan family, 
a few villages of Belgaum, the Vdrna river, and, "beyond the Varna 
river, by Kolhapur ; and on the west by the Sahyadris, .and beyond 
the Sahyadris by the Konkan districts of KoMba and Eatmigiri. 

For adm,inistrative purposes .Satara is distributed over eleven 
sub-divisions. Of these seven, Wai, Javli, Satara, Koregaon, Patan, 
Kardd, and Valva are in the west ,* and four, Man, Khatav, Khand^pur, 
and .Tasgaon are in the east : 

Sdtdra Adminisiraime Details tSS^-8S* 
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Chapter I- In addition to the territories which form the &at ara dif^t rict , a lari>'e 

-Ty area of land is under the supervision of the Collector as Puliiiuil 

)esoription. This additional territory includes the Bhor state in the uortii- 

Statbs. ,syest, Phaltau in the north, the Aundh state in the east, and Dathipnr 

and beyond it Jath in the extreme south-east. Of these territories 
the lands of Bhor begin from the north-west corner of Si'utirii tii the 
north of the Mahadev hills. From the Mahadev hills, witha lireailrh 
varying from thirty-five miles in the south to fifteen miles in the 
north, Bhor stretches north-west over the rough Saliyadri lands iu 
south-west Poosa and in east Eolaba, as far as within six miles of 
the line of the Bhor pass in Poona and seven miles of Pen in 
Eolaba. Phaltan, on the north, adds a block of land to the north 
oftheMahMev hills, which drains north to the Nira. Aundh i.s 
partly scattered within the limits of the Man, Koregacm, 
Ehan^pur, Kardd, and Tasgaon suh-divisions, and partly forms a 
considerable block of the Atpadi sub-division to the north-east of 
Ehandpur which drains north-east into the Man. Daflapur adds 
some lands in the south-east of Ehanapur, and Jath adds beyond 
Daflapur a long tract of country that stretches east and then north 
to the Man and Bhima about twenty miles south-east of Paudharpur. 
The chief details of the Satara states are : 

Sdtdra States^ 


* States. 

Title. 

Area. 

People, 

ISSl. 

i Bfaex'ce, ! 

1 1SS2. i 

£ 

Bhor 

.. Pant Sachiv ... 

1491 

145, S7G 

43,309 

Phaltan ... 
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Aundh ... 

.. Pani^Pratinidhi 
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Jath 
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16,825 

Baliapur ... 

.. Deshmukh ... 

95 
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• 

Total ... 

3314 

318,637 

90,858 


Aspect, Satara covers about a hundred miles from north to souths and 

about eighty miles from east to west. Except a small area in tlie 
xiorth and north-east that drains into the Bhima, the district of 
Satara is the head of the valley of the Krishna river. Dow’ii the 
centre, with a general slope to the south and south-east, along a 
valley which slowly opens into a plain, the Krishna flows first to 
the south and then to the east, passing across the whole district 
from its north-west to its south-east corner. From the central 
plain of the Krishna eight valleys branch to the hills. Six of them 
on the light run west or north-west, flanked by spurs from the 
Sahyadris, and two of them on the left run north, flanked by spurs 
from the northern Mahadev range. In the west the district is 
rugged and well watered ; in the east it is flatter hut parched and 
barren. Between the two stretches the Krishna valley, Tvhich, 
with the mouths of some of the side valleys, forms one of the 
richest tracts in the Bombay Deccan. Except near Mahabaleshvar 
and the Koyna valley in the west, little of the district is thickly 
wooded. Even in the rains the Mahadev hills which lie across the 
Mrth of the district are scantily covered with green, and during 
the hot months most of the country is parched and bare. Still, 
even m the stoniest and barrenest parts, the eye is often relieved 
by the green of watered props and by groves of lofty trees. The 
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western kills are remarkably bold witk slmrp outlines. Tlie tops 
of many are flat, raised on lofty black scarps w’hicli in Ike distama) 
look like fortress walls. The kills are layers of soft or ainvgdaloif} 
trap separated by Hows of kartl basalt and topped by iron-fttoiie or 
laterite. 

The Sakyadri range in the extreme west, the MakadoT raiige 
passing at right angles from the Sakyddris-east across the north cd‘ 
the district, and the spnrs of the Sakyadris ekieiJy stretching east 
and south-east and the soiith-riinning spurs of the Maliddev kills 
divide Satara into three belts, a western, a central, «antl an eastonn 
The western or Sahyddri belt includes the western parts of Wdi, 
Javli, Satara, Pafcan, and Valva It includes the narrow rugged and 
steep crest of the Sahyadris and the neighbouring ten to fifteen 
miles in the extreme wmst of the Koyna and Varna valleys. It 
includes the bulk of the Sdtara forest land and is throughout hilly 
and thickly wooded with evergreen trees. The Kojiia and Varna 
rise in the Sahyadris and run soutli-east till they join the Krishna, 
On both sides of these rivers the hills rise steep from the river 
banks, leaving little room for tillage. The line of hill top is 
seldom broken into distinct summits and is generally bare as the 
rock is too smooth and steep to give trees a foothold. On the kill 
slopes the vegetation is dense ; and in the valleys where the wash- 
ings of the hills have gathered, the tree growth is luxuriant 
forming high forests chiefly of jdmhhul Syzigium jaiubolannm, 
anjan Memecylon tinctoriiim, pfsa Actiiio daphne, jack Artocarpus 
integrifolia, vad Ficus indica, mango Mangifera indica, and hirda 
Terminalia chebula. Except Mahabaleshvar, Mandhardev, and a 
few others which end in large plateaus, the flat tops are not more 
than fi.fty to 300 aci’es in area. The hills are crossed by many 
footpaths and by two important cart roads# with large traffic, 
the FitzGerald pass in Jdvli leading from Mahabalesh?ar to 
Mahad in Kolaba and the Kumbhdrli pass leading by Karad and 
Patan to Chiplun in Ratnagiri. Scattered over the hills, always close 
to a spring or stream, on the flat tops, on side terraces, and in the 
valley bottoms are small hamlets of rude ill-made huts whose timbers 
are rough forest posts, whose walls are of wattle and daub, and whose 
roofs are of thatch. Every spring is dammed and the sides of many 
of the hills are cleverly terraced for the growth of rice and garden 
crops. But the bulk of the soil is red iron-charged and poor, fit 
only for ndchii van and other coarse hill grains which on some of 
the upper slopes are grown by coppice-cutting or JmmrL Except 
a class of Musalmdn iron-smelters called Dhavads who are now 
labourers, most of the hill people are Marathi Kunbis. In the hot 
season the climate of the hills is cool and healthy; in the damp chilly 
rains the people suffer from fever and ague. 

The central belt stretches from the eastern border of the Sahyddri 
belt about thirty miles to the Vardhangad-Machindragad hills which 
run from the Mahadev range south through the whole length of the 
district nearly parallel to the Sahyadris, This central belt includes 
the eastern parts of Wai, Javli, Satara, P4tan, and Valva and the 
whole of Karad and Koregaon. It is a tract of rich welbwatered 
valleys nearly parallel to each other, stretching and widening to the 
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east and south-east, and' separated by sharp cut spurs which lie east 
and' south-east from the main line of the; Sahyddns. 1 he ^ chief 
.valleys are heginiiitig from the north, the Koregaon, Krishna, 
Eoyna, and Vdrna valleys. The Koregaon valley in the north of 
the district is almost surrounded by hills, those on the west thinly 
wooded, and those on the east bare. The Krishna and the Koyna 
valleys are in the centre of the district. The Krishna valley, the 
finest valley in the district, between the Kamalgad spur in the north 
and the Vairatgad spur in the. south, passes from the preat 
Mahabaleshvar^plateau through Wai, Sdtara, Kardd, and Valva, 
South of the Krishna valley the Koyna valley lies between the main 
line of the Sahyadris on the west and the Bamnoli-Geradategad spur 
on the east. Like the Krishna valley it starts from the Maha- 
baleshvar hills, and, after stretching south about forty miles through 
Javli and Patan, turns east for forty miles further and opens into 
the broad Krishna valley at Karad. To the south of the Koyna 
valley with the Bhairavgad-Kandur hills on the north, and the 
Mahimatgad hills in Kolhapur on the south, the Varna valley, 
gradually opening, passes east till, about sixteen miles south of 
Vd^lva, it merges in the great Krishna plain. In the west the 
beginnings of these valleys are little more than ravines hemmed in 
by high steep hills. The soil is a bright barren iron clay, the small 
hamlets are perched on knolls or set on high stream banks, the 
people are poor, and most of the crops are grown with the help of 
rdb or wood ashes. Further east the flanking hills grow lower 
rounder and barer. Patches and belts of valuable teak gradually 
give way to tillage as the^ dales open into broad level valleys with 
hdbhuUixmged stream hanks and lines of road shaded by lofty 
trees. These broad valleys are the richest part of the district. 
Near the centre of the valley, generally on the banks of the main 
stream, sometimes two or three miles apart, are large and often 
shady villages, peopled by careful and skilful husbandmen. Near 
the villages, along both banks of the' central river, the deep and 
well watered black soil yields a succession of rich crops which keep 
gTeen till February. In the rains all is green, and the fields pass 
to the foot of the hills and sometimes climb the lower slopes. 
After October when the rain crops are reaped the outer fringe of 
the valley lies barren and bare. 

The eastern belt includes the four sub-divisions of Man, Khatav, 
Kahn^pur, and Tasgaon. Except in the extreme south near the 
Krishna the eastern belt is barren. Much of Khatav and Khanapur 
in the centre is a waving plateau about 250 feet above the Krishna 
valley. The plateau slopes east to the Yerla which crosses it on its 
way south to the Krishna. Beyond the Terla it rises gently and 
again dips into the deeper valley of the Vita. East of the Vita the 
country rises about a hundred feet and passes into the hills which lead 
to Mandesh, the country bordering on the Man river including the 
Mdn, Atpddi, and Singola sub-divisions. In the west of Khativ 
are a few scattered teak, and many of the slopes have thick patches of 
scrub and coppice, chiefly haranj, heUi, and dkmda. Though the soil 
is poor millet and other dry-crops are grown over a large area. Man 
IS a hollow nearly surroundod by low hills. The low lands are full 
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of rock ami tlic soil is poor- Tlie hill f^lopas, which arc staininl 
with streams^ are genenilly covered with scrab forest cliieliy as in 
Kliatdv of haranj Poiigamia glabra, and dMmU Coiiocarpiis latifoiia. 
Most of the tillage in ililu is cm the slopes and top of the plaiwm ; 
the balk of the low lands are waste. This Min country has fiw 
long been and still is a pasture land for the cattle of the rirlicr 
valleys further to the west. In the south of this eastern belt, 
beyond the central plateau of Klmtav and Khanapiir, along the 
course of theYerla, the lands of Tasgaon fall slowly to the Krisliiim 
In the north and east Tisgttoii is barren and rocl|y, cut by lines 
of low hills that strike out from the Khinapur plateau. In the 
south and west, near the meeting of the Yerla and the Bauslina, it 
turns into a rich well w’'Ooded plain. 

The Satira district contains two main systems of hills ; the 
Sahyddri range and its offshoots, and the Mahidev range and its 
offshoots. The Sahyddri system includes the main range of the 
Sahy^dris which, through its entire length of sixty miles 
from north to south, forms the western houndary of the district. 
Within S^tara limits the main range of the Sabyadris, from 
about eight miles north of Pratapgad passes south-west for about 
twenty miles. The crest then turns to the east of south, and, 
in an irregular line, continues to stretch south by east about forty 
miles till it enters Kolhapur near Prachitgad about fifteen miles 
south-west of Patan. In the sixty miles within Satara limits the 
crest of the Sahyadris is guarded by five forts. From the north 
these are Pi'atapgad in the north-west of the district, Makarandgad 
following the line of the hill crest about seven miles south of 
Pratapgad, Jangli-Jaygad about thirty miles south of Makrandgad, 
Bhairavgad about ten miles south of Jangli-Jaygad, and Prachitgad 
about seven miles south of Bhairavgad. Withiii Satara limits the 
main line of the Sahyadris is crossed by eight passes. Beginning 
from the north these are the FitzGerald or Ambinali pass in the 
north-west of the district, about ten miles west of Mah^ibleshvar ; 
the Par pass about three miles south-west of the FitzGerald pass ; 
the Hatlot pass about six miles south of the Piir pass; the 
Amboli pass, about ten miles south of the Hatlot pass; the 
FTorth Tivra pass about ten miles south of the Amboli pass; the 
Kumbharli pass about fifteen miles south of the north Tivra pass ; 
the Mala pass about eight miles south of the Kumbharli pass ; and 
the South Tivra pass about six miles south of the Mala pass. Of 
these eight passes the FitzGerald and the Kumbharli are fit for 
carts, the Amboli, North Tivra, South Tivra, and Mala are bullock 
tracks, and the rest are footpaths. 

Five spurs pass east and south-east from the Sahyadris. Beginning 
from the north these spurs may be named the Kamalgad, Vairdtgad, 
Hatgegad-Arle, Bdmnoli-Gheradategad, and Bhairavgad-Kandur ; 
the two last are large ranges each with three minor spurs. 
Kamalgad is a short spur which starts about five miles north of 
Mahabaleshvar and passes about ten miles east ending in the hill- 
fort of Kamalgad. It forms the water parting between the Valki 
on the left or north and the Krishna on the right or south. The 
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S0Coii(i is tliG' "Vairatga'd. spur up s> braucli of , wMcli tlic ."Wdi* 
.Mali4bles]i¥ar main road olimbs. It leaves tlie Sabyaclris close to 
the village of Maliabaleslivar and stretclies soiitli-easfc about twenty 
miles ending a little beyond tbe bill-fort of Vainitgad. Tliis spur 
forms tbe water-partiB,g between tbe Krislina on tbe left or iioitli- 
east and the Kndali a feeder of the Krishna on tbe right or soiitli- 
west; It has one fort Vairdtgad about sis miles south-east of 
Wd,i The third or Hatgegad- Able spur starts like the Vairatgacl 
spur from Mahabaleshvar village, and stretches south-east nearly 
parallel to the i^airatgad range to the north of Medha about thirty 
miles to Arle near the meeting of the Krishna and It 

is the water-parting between the Kndttti feeder of the Krishna 
on the left or north-east, and the Tenna or Vena on the right or 
south-west. This spur has no hill fort. The fourth the Bamnoli- 
GherMategad is the chief of the Sahyadri spurs. It starts 
from Malcolmpeth on the Mahabaleshvar plateau and for a distance 
of about forty miles runs south nearly parallel to the main line of 
the Sahyadris. It forms the water-parting between the Vena a 
feeder of the Krishna on the left or north-east and the Ko\ma 
another feeder of the Krishna on the right or west. This long 
range is as high and massive as the main crest of the Sahyadris, 
Besides by sevei’a! small passes it is crossed by a good bullock 
track from Medha and Bamnoli. In the extreme south is the 
fortified peak of Gheradategad. From the eastern slopes of the 
B4innoli-Gherd,dategad range three chief spurs stretch east and 
south-east across the plain. The first of these, the Satara spur, 
starts at Kelghar about {hree miles north-east of Bamnoli and 
about fifteen miles south-^east of Malcolmpeth, and stretches about 
fourteen miles to Satara, and, from Satttra, about twelve miles south- 
east to Varna and Pbatyapur near the meeting of the Urmodi and the 
Krishna. It forms the water-parting between tbe Vena on the left 
or north-east and the Urmodi on the right or south-west, both 
feeders of the Krishna. Its only fortified hill is Satara about 
the middle of the range. The second spur, which may be called the 
Kelvffi-Sonapor spur, is short scattered and of irregular shape. 
It leaves the main range near Kelvali about eight miles south of 
Bamnoli, and, with many short side shoots, stretches about twelve 
miles south-east to Nagthana. It forms the water-parting between 
the Urmodi river on the left or north-east and the Tarli also a feeder 
of the Krishna on the south-west. Its only fort is Sajjangad or 
Parli on an outlying branch to the north of the. main spuxv The 
third or Jalu-Vasantgad spur starts from the B4mnoli-Gheradategad 
range about nine miles south of Kelvclli and with several offshoots 
passes about twelve miles south to near Patan ; about two miles 
north-east of Patan it turns south-east, and stretches about fourteen 
miles to Vasantgad about four miles north-west of the meeting of 
the Koyna and the Krishna at Karad. During its twelve miles 
south ^ the Jalu- Vasantgad spux* forms the watei’-parting between 
I4rli stream on the left or east and the Kera a feeder of the 
Koyna on the right or west. In its fourteen miles to the south-east 
the spur forms the water-parting betw^een the Krishna and its 
teeder the Maud on the left or north-east, and the Koyna on the 
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riglit or Tlio only fort on the f^pnr i.4 Va^mrsyl nrrir 

its extreme suiitli-east end. In tlm extreme thv illririet* 

starting frrmi tlic^ main line of tlie Baltyadri^ near BhairavgaJ ale an 
foiiiitum miles sfanlnwesi of I Vtl an, a great imli liilB' streielies 
south-east ])anillel ttj and a litihi north of VViima ahM.u! 

tliirty-six miles to near Ixuiidiir ami Vadihiiagnii live inilos Hoiuli-wrst 
of Shirala, furmmg \\il1i tlit? Varna the houmlary between Sdtara 
and Kolhapur. From this range several sjMirs run Jiorfh-ciist and 
east, and till the south-west corner of the district with hills, t 
these spurs there are three chief lines, Gunvaiit|jad about five 
miles south-west of Fataii, the water-parting between the Knyria 
on the left or north and tlio Morna on the right or soiitli ; 
the Kaliir-Kirpa spur running east and separating the Slorna on the 
left or north from the Kole or Vdiig river on the right or southp 
and the Kalgaon-Jakinvadi spur running north-east to near 
about three miles south of Kardd ami separating the Kole river 
on the left or north-west from the Ndndgaon stream on the right or 
south-east. 

The second system of Satara hills is the Mah^dev system. In 
the north of the district the Mahadev range starts about ten 
miles north of Maliabaleshvar and stretches east and south-east 
across the whole breadth of the district. The course of the range for 
the first thirty miles, to a little beyond the Kh^matki pass on the 
Satara-Poona road, is east. About Yela, four miles east of the 
Khdmatki pass, it turns south-east. Near Tadvala, twelve miles 
south-east of Khamatki, through two breaks in the range, the 
Wai-Phaltan and the old Satara-Poona rqads pass. Beyond Tadvala 
the hills again stretch in an irregular line east to the extreme east 
of the district at Kotlila about twelve miles north-east of Daliivadi. 
Though its south-running spurs have many forte, the main cTest of 
the Mahadev range has only three forts, Gherakelanja in the north- 
west about fourteen miles north-east of Mahabaleshvar, Tathvada 
about twenty miles north-west of Dahivadi, and Varngad in the 
north-east about eleven miles north of Dahivadi. Besides many 
small openings the Mahadev range is crossed by three important 
passes, the Khamatki pass on the Poona-Sat4ra road about 
twenty-eight miles north of Satara, and the two breaks near 
Tadvala, about twelve miles south-east of Khd-matki, through which 
the Wai-Adarki and the old Satara-Poona roads run. 

From the main range of the Mahddev hills three spurs stretch 
south, the Chandan-Vandan spur in the west which runs about half 
across the district, and the Vardhangad-Machindragad and the 
Mahimangad-Panhala spurs further east which stretch right across 
the district. The Ghandan-V andan spur is the water parting between 
the Krishna valley on the west and the Vasna valley on the east. 
The spur starts from the Mahadev hill at HMi about a mile and a 
half east of the Khamatki pass and about twelve miles north-east of 
Wdi. It stretches south about twelve miles to the twin forts of 
Chandan and Vandan, and, from them, about ten miles further to 
near the meeting of the Vasna and Krishna about three miles south- 
east of Sangam-Mahuli. The Vardhangad-Machindragad spur begins 
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from Mol ill Ktatav about sixteen miles east of tbe starting point 
of tbe Cbandan-Yandan spur and passes south tbroiigli the whole 
length of the district about fifty miles to the Krishna near the town 
of Eundal. • It forms the water-parting between the Viisna, Taiignay 
and other direct feeders of the Krishna on the west and the streams 
that drain into the Yerla a large tributary of the Krishna on the 
east. The spur has three fortified Mils Yardhangad in the north 
about eight miles east of Koregaon, Sad^shiv^d near Kar4d about 
thirty miles south of Yardhangad, and Machindragad about twelve 
miles south of^Sadashivgad. The third or Mahimangad-Panhala 
spur begins from the Mahddew hills about nine miles east of the 
starting point of the Yardhangad-Maohindragad range and stretches 
south-east to Khindpur. At Kh^oapur it splits in two, one 
branch passing twenty miles south till it ends in the old Panhilla 
fort in the extreme south of the district, and the other stretching 
south-east and leaving the district at Dhalgaon and beyond that 
continuing about sixteen miles south-east to Bilur about five miles 
south-west of Jath. It forms the water-parting between the valley 
of the Yerla, a tributary of the Krishna on the right or south-west, 
and the valley of the Man a tributary of the Bhima on the left or 
north-east. It has two fortified hills Mahimangad about ten miles 
south of where the spur starts from the Maliadev hills, and Bhopiilgad 
about ten miles south-east of Khanapur. 

The tops both of the Sahyadris and of the Mahddev hills, especially 
in the north-western sub-divisions of Wai, J^vli, and Patau, look 
like a succession of fortresses raised on a series of plateaus piled 
one over the other, the whole surmounted by a wall of rock. The 
top of Mahabaleshvar, the highest point in the district, is about 
4710 feet above the sea. From the high Deccan table-land on the 
east the Sahyadris -^^eem somewhat low and tame. But from the 
western edge of their crest great forms stand out from the Konkan 
with bold wild outlines and cliffs which in places have a sheer drop 
of over 3000 feet. For about thirty miles after leaving the Sahyadris 
the Mahadev hills keep a height of about 4000 feet above the sea and 
about 2000 feet above the plain. The north face of the MahMev 
range falls sharply into the Nira valley, the distance from the crest 
of the range to the river being not more than ten or twelve miles. 
To the south the hills fall much more gently to the valley of the 
Krishna. 

YT'ithin SAtara limits there are fifty-six notable hills and hill- 
forts, fourteen in WM, four in Javli, seven in Sdtara, five in 
Koregaon, five in Patan, four in Karad, three in Yalva, seven in 
Mdn, four in Khatav, two in Khanapur, and one in T^sgaon. 

The names of the fourteen W^i hills are, Bdleghar, Dhamna, Harli, 
Kamalgad, Kenjalgad, M^ndhardev, Pd,nchgam, Pdndavgad, Pipli, 
Sonjdi, Yagdera, Yandan, Yairdtgad, and Yeruli. Of these hdls 
Sonjai the lowest is 3287 feet and Yeruli the highest is 4531 feet 
above the sea* One of them P^nchgahi is a health resort, and five 
of them Kamalgad, Pandavgad, Yair^tgad, Yandan, and Kenjalgad 
are hill forts. Kamalgad, 4511 feet above the sea, stands alone ten 
miles west of W4i, and has an ascent of about three miles. The 
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sides are covered witii slinibs ami trees, ami the top is flat, ami k 
aljoat fifty acres in area* It lias one approacli by a roiigli lliglit 
of stepS;, and inside are a deep well, a reservoir, ami i% vnviK 
Paiidavgad, about 4177 feet above the sea and three mdes iiorlli of 
Wai, lias an ascent of about a mile and a half, and is tliinlj eovtfred, 
with scrub* Its flat top has an area of only 'thirty acres, sorroiiiided 
by an almost ruined wall with two gates. Inside, at a small mined 
temple of Pdndujai, a yearly fail* or yaPm m held. On the side are 
two or three water cisterns and a cave, and at the bottom of the bill 
are two more cav€?s called Panda vkratya or the Pfedavs^ work. 
Vairatgad, 3939 feet above the sea and six miles south of Wiii, luis 
an ascent of about a mile. The top, which has an area of about 
thirty acres, has two reservoirs, but neither temples nor caves, 1 1 
is surrounded by a wall with two gates, one of which is approached 
by steps* Besides the main entrance there is a secret path or 
cliormt Vandan, about 3841 feet above the sea and ten miles 
sout-east of Wai, is a flat-topped hill with an area of about seventy 
acres, and an ascent of a mile and a half. The top, which has five 
small mosques and two reservoirs, is strengthened at the crests of 
ravines with Wo gates. Kenjalgad, 4268 feet above the sea and 
twelve miles west of Wai, is a flat-topped hill with an area of about 
fifty acres and an ascent of about two miles. The top, which has 
four reservoirs and one or two ruined temples, is surrounded by an 
almost ruined wall with a gate approached by a flight of about a 
hundred steps. The village of Ghera Kenjala on the top has about 
100 people. 

The four hills in Javli are Mahabaleshvar, ifakrandgad, Pi^atapgad, 
and Vasota. Of these, Mahabaleshvar, 4710 feet above the sea, is a 
health resort and the other three are hill forts. Makrandgad, about 
4054 feet above the sea and eight miles south-w^t of Malcolmpeth 
the Mahabaleshvar market, is commonly known as the Saddleback. 
The top is small and uneven, A few Jangam shrine-servants and 
husbandmen live on the top, which has a reservoir, a spring, and a 
temple of Mallikarjun. Pratapgad hill, as the crow flies is four or 
five miles west of Malcolmpeth. It is 3543 feet above the sea and 
stands alone wdth steep grass and scrub-covered sides, and is a 
place of great natural strength. It can be climbed either from Vida 
or Peth P&, but has only one gate. The top plateau which is about 
half a mile long, is flat and is surrounded by an inner and an outer 
line of walls each with one gate. The fort, which is said to have 
been built by Shivaji, is still in fair repair. The citadel has an area 
of 300 by 400 yards. About seventy people, chiefly ptijans or 
shrine servants, live on the hill top which has some reservoirs and 
two large temples, one dedicated to BhavAni and the other to 
Keddreshvar. The tomb of the Bijapur general Afzul Kh& who 
was slain by Shivaji in 1659, is still shown on the hill. Vd,sota is a 
flat-topped hill on the main range of the Sahyddris, about sixteen 
miles south of Malcolmpeth. It is climbed by a steep footpath about 
a mile and a half long with steps at the top. The top, which is 
surrounded by a wall, contains the remains of a mansion, a small 
temple, and two reservoirs. 
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The seven Mils in .the S4t4ra snb-divisioii are Satara fort or 
Alimatara, Tavteshvar, Parli 'fort or Sajjangad, Petova^, GMMi^ 
Pateshvar, and Shnlptoi, varying from 3000 to 4000 feet above the 
sea.' ' S4tara and Parli are fortified. The Satdra hill, about 3307 
feet above the sea and 1200 feet above the plain, stands iminodiately 
over the town of S4t4ra. The hill is climbed by a path about one 
mile long. The fort includes a flat hill-top about 1200 yards by 
400. It is surrounded by a wall with an entrance in the north- 
west, and a second blocked entrance in the south-east. The only 
buildings OB ^he top are two bungalows and a few temples and 
small reservoirs. Two low necks join it to the spur. The sides 
are steep and bare with a little scrubland, except at the main 
gate, the top is surrounded by an unbroken wall of rock. The Parli 
or Sajjan fort, about 3000 feet above the sea, stands alone about 
seven miles south-west of S4tara. It is steep and may be climbed 
by three footpaths, all of which lead to the same point of entrance. 
The flat top, which is about 600 yards by 250, is surrounded by a 
wall in fair order with an inner and an outer gate both bearing 
inscriptions. The fort is famous for the footprints of Raindas Svami, 
the teacher of Shivaji. The footprints are visited every Thursday 
by numbers of pilgrims, and a great fair or yd fra is held in honour 
of Ramdas Svami on the ninth of the dark half of Mdgh in January- 
Pebruary. Besides the footprints, the top contains several temples, 
two mosques with Persian mscriptions, five water reservoirs, and a 
considerable population. 

The five Koregaon hills, Harneshvar, Chavneslivar, Jaranda, 
Ndndgivi, and Chandan, vary from 3500 to 4000 feet above the 
sea. Three are hill forts of little importance, Ndndgiri about twelve 
miles north-east, Chandan about fifteen miles north, and Jaranda 
about eight miles east of Satara. All are surrounded by walls each 
with one entrance. Nandgiri has a plateau about 500 yards long and 
300 broad, and the top of Chandan is 1000 feet by 800. These have 
no special temples or buildings but have one or more reservoirs. 
The slopes are bare and steep and are climbed by difficult footpaths. 

Of the fivePdtan hills, Ohandli,Dategad,Gunvaiitgad, Bhairavgad, 
and Jangli-Jaygad, all except the first are fortified. Chandli, about 
six miles south of Patau, is of an irregular sugarloaf-slxape and is half 
cut from the rest of the ridge by a depression or pass. Except for 
a few teak trees the hill sides are bare. D4tegad is a flat-topped 
eminence at the southern end of a range of hills in the west of Patan. 
The sides are bare and rocky. The ascent, which is some three miles 
from P4taB, though steep, is fairly easy. Gunvantgad or Morgiri, a 
striking hill from many points on the Sahyddris, looks like a lion 
crouching with its head to the south-east. The ascent is easy, not 
more than half a mile from the village of Morgiri. The top has an 
area of about 200 yards by fifty. The forts of Bhairavgad and Jangli- 
Jaygad are both on spurs which jut into the Konkan from the edge 
of the Sahyadris. Both are difficult of access, the path passing 
through masses of trackless forest. 

Kar4d hills are,* Agashiv, P41, Sadashivgad, and 
Vasantgad, of which the Saddshivgad and Vasantgad are fortified. 
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■ Ag&Mv, stancliiig about 1200 fecfc ^ihovc^ the plain, bus a priinlrcl 
top, and is a proniiBeiit object about four miles scmtii-west of Kanicl. 

, . Tlie sides are steep and scantily covered with serab. On tlic 
f south-east of the hill is a group of Buddhist caves* Pal stands hIcuic 
! about two miles south-east of the village of that name. It k roiiiirl- 

? topped and rises about 1000 feet from the plain. On the trjp m i% 

“ small temple. The sides are not steep and in many parts arc 
under tillage. Saddshivgad, a hill fort built by ShivAji, siamk about 
; three miles east of Kariid. It is a round-topped hill at the western 

' end of a spur which juts from the eastern wall of tlTe valley, ihe 

’! sides are bare and rocky, easily climbed by a path alioiit a 

mile long. The top which is about 4410 yards by^200 is surrounded 
i; by a ruined wall. Vasantgad, about four miles north-west of 
1 Kar^d, a prominent object from both the Kardd-Satara and the 

i, KarM-Kubh4rli roads, is a place of great strength. A footpath 

leads from Talbid to the east of the fort, and the old gun road 
was from Khodshi about two miles to the south-^ist. On the top 
are two gateways and some temples and other buildings. 

1 Of the three TAlva hills, Mallikarjun, Pmchitgad, and 
Machindragad, the two last are fortified. Mallikarjun, about eight 
miles south-east of Peth, has a fine Br4hmanical cava temple. 
Prachitgad is on a spur which stands out into the Konkan in the 
extreme west of the Sahyadris, Machindmgad, a solitary round- 
topped hill in the north-east of the sub-division, is the southmost 
' of ShivajPs forts. 

Of the seven Man hills, Variigad, Khokada, Shikhar-Shingnapur, 
Tathvada, Jire-Padhar, Kulakjai, and Mahimangad, three, Varugad 
Tathvada and Mahimangad are fortified. Varugad, about ten miles 
north-west of Dahivadi, rises cone-shaped from thjp main spur. Prom 
the north the ascent is difficult and about a mile long ; from the 
south the plateau leads to the base of the cone and the ascent is 
not more than 250 feet. Its grassy top which is about a mile 
long by a mile broad, is fortified on the crests of the ravines by a 
ruined wall with five gateways. On the top stands the village of 
Varugad with an old temple of Bahiroba and. with five hamlets of 
Kunbis, Ramoshis, and Mhars. Khokada, fifteen miles north-west 
of Dahivadi, is flat-topped, rugged, and bare, and has one spring* 
On the top is the village of Khokada mostly of Kunbi husbandmen 
who raise crops of millet, Indian millet, wheat, and gram. Wolves 
, and panthers occasionally visit the hill. Shikhar-Shingndpur, 
thirteen miles north-east of Dahivadi and 3049 feet above the sea 
is flat-topped, rugged, and partly covered with grass and trees. On 
: the top are the village of Shingnapur, a temple of Mahddev, and 

a hamlet of husbandmen and shepherds. Tdthvada, about twenty 
miles north-west of Dahivadi, is rugged and partly covered with 
; shrubs and grass. The top, which is about a quarter of a mile long 

. : and broad, is fortified along the crests of ravines by a partly ruined 

wall with one gateway. On the top are a paved, apartment, a 
reservoir, and a well, but no temples or caves. Wolves and 
panthers occasionally visit the hill. Jire-PadhSr, ten miles south- 
east of Dahivadi and 3138 feet above the sea, is fiat-topped. 
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rugged, and covered with shrubs and grass^ Oil hill top are 
two hamlets of Kanbis and shepherds. Kiilakjai, eleven miles 
north-west of Dahivadi, is flat-topped, nigged, and covin^ed with 
shrubs and grass. It ha-S' two springs, and the village of Kiilak|ai 
and two hamlets of husbandmen and shepherds, dim Tita, Bel, 
and Vakjai passes go close by the hill Mahimangad hill, .‘52 19 feet 
above the sea and live miles west of Dahivadi, is bare and liat-tt>p|)ed 
with rocky sides. It has an .easy ascent and is joined to a spur 
of the Mahddev range. ■ The top is grassy and about 900 feet long 
from east to w^st and 600 feet broad from north to south. It is 
partly fortified by a ruined wall with one gateway. It contains two 
dry reservoirs and an old temple of Mariiti. 

Of the four Khatav hiUs, Solaknath, Bhapshah, Vardliangad, and 
Bhushangad, two Vardhangad and Bhushangad ai*o fortified. Sokk- 
nath, eighteen miles north of Taduj, the source of the Yerla river, 
rises 2000 to 2500 feet above the plain. The top is pointed, and the 
sides are steep and bare, without trees or tillage. Bhapsha, four miles 
south-west of Vaduj, is a pointed hill with steep bare sides, Vard- 
hangad, 3502 feet above the sea and fourteen miles %vest of Yacluj, 
is round-topped and easy of ascent, and is joined to a spur of the 
Mahadev range. The top, which is about 300 yards long by 200 
broad, is surrounded by a stone wall with one entrance. The wall 
is entire towards the east and south and is ruined towards the 
north and west. The Sdtara-Pandharpur road passes by the south 
of the hill which has a grassy top with four wells, four reservoirs, 
and an old temple. The hill-sides are too bare to give cover to 
wild animals. Bhushangad stands alone, eight miles south of Vaduj, 
steep, bare, and flat-topped. The top, which is about 200 yards 
long by 200 yards broad, is surrounded by a mined stone wall with 
one entrance. Th® hill, which has a dry spring and no tillage 
either on the top or the sides, has two old temples on the top, 
one to a goddess and the other to Mdruti. The hill is not infested 
by wild animals. 

The two Khanapur hills are Revagiri and an unnamed hill 
Revagiri four miles east of Vita rises 1500 to 2000 feet above the 
plain. The Karad-Bijapur road passes by the hill which is sloping 
and bare or partly covered with shrubs. Crops are grown on the 
flat hill-top. It was formerly infested by tigers and wolves. The 
unnamed hill about fifteen miles west of Vita, is pointed and 1000 
to 1500 feet above the plain. The hill is rugged, partly covered with 
shrubs, and without tillage* The Karad-Bijapur road passes over it. 
About ten miles east of Tasgaon is Dandoba, a pointed hill of easy 
ascent and bare of trees. 

Within Satara limits there are two river systems, the Bhima system 
in a small part of the north and north-east and the Krishna system 
throughout the rest of the district. Of the Bhima system there 
are two branches the Nira and the SdAn, A narrow belt beyond the 
Mahadev hills drains north into the Nira which flows east into 
the Bhima and the north-east corner of the district beyond the 
Mahimangad-Panhala spur drains south-east along the Man which 
afterwards flows east and north-east to join the Bhima* The total 
area of the Bhima system, including part of Wai and the whole of 
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Ptialtan and MAn, is probably aboai 1100 miles. Eseliidiiig fib*nit 
400 miles of tlie Hiaitaii static this leaves for the Krishna systoiii 
4000 miles or about five-sixths of the distriet. The drainage system 
of the Krishna inducles, besides tlie ilniinagc of the^eennid hirvimi 
the drainage of six feeders from the right side the Ivnclillij. 

Umodi, Tilrli, Kuyiia, and Varna, and of two from the left side 
the Vdsiia and the Yerla. 

The Krishna is one of the three great rivers of Scmtherii Iiidjii 
Like the G-odavari and Kaveri it flows across ahipst the cm! ire 
breadth of the peninsula from west to east anti falls into the Jlay of 
Bengal. In sanctity the Krishna is surpassed both by thc^Crodfivmi 
and by the Kaveri. In length it is less than the Goditeiri, bat its 
drainage area, including the drainage of its two great tributaries the 
Bhima and Tnngbhadra, is larger than tliat of either the Godfivari or 
of the Kivori. Its length is about Sf)0 miles and its drainage area 
is about 94,500 square miles. Of its 800 miles about 150 lie within 
Satara limits. The Krishna rises on the eastern brow of the 
Mahabaleshvar plateau four miles west of the village of Jor in the 
extreme west of W£i. The source of the river is about 4500 feet 
above the sea in 18° V north latitude and 73*^ 41^ east longitude. On 
the pleateau of the Mahabaleshvar hill near the somxse of the river 
stands an ancient temple of Mahadev. Inside of the tetople is a small 
reservoir into which a stream pours out of a stone cow-mouth. This 
is the traditional source of the river which Hindus lovingly call Krish- 
nabai the Lady Krishna . N ambers of pilgrims crowd to the spot wdiieii 
is embowered in trees and flowering shrubs. Prom its source the 
Krishna runs east for about fifteen miles till it reaches the town of Wai 
Prom Wai the course of the river is south. About ten miles from 
Wai it receives the Kudali from the right about two miles south 
of Panchvad in South Wai. After meeting the Kudali, the river 
continues to run south through the Satara sub-division by Nimb 
and Varuth, and after fifteen miles receives the Yenna on the right 
near Mahuli about three miles east of Satdra. As the meeting of 
the Krishna and Tenna, Mahuli is sacred. A fair is held five times 
in the year, once in Kdrtih October -November, in OliaUra March- 
April, and in Ashdd June - July, and twice in Shrdmn July - August. 
After meeting the Yenna the Krishna carves to the south-east 
and separates Satara from Koregaon for about ten miles till it 
reaches the border of Kardd. In Koregaon, after a course of forty 
miles, about a mile east of Mangalpur, the Krishna receives the Vasna 
from the left, and after a course of about fifty-five miles in the 
extreme south of the Satdra sub-division, about two miles south-west 
of Vanegaon, it receives the Urmodi from the right. In Karad the 
river runs nearly south. It receives from the right two tributaries, 
the Tdrli near Umbraj after a course of about sixty-five miles 
and the Koyna near Karad after a course of about seventy-five 
miles. Prom Karad the Krishna runs south-east by Vdlva and 
Bhilavdi in Tasgaon. About six miles south of Bhilavdi it receives 
the Yerla on the left after a course of 120 miles, aud about three miles 
south of Sangli in the extreme south of the district it receives the 
Varna on the right after a course of 135 miles. After its meeting 
with the Varna the Krishna continues to run south-east towards 
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Belgaum. Within Satira limits the Krishim is miSt for naTigatiom 
The channel is too rocky and the stream too rapid to allow e%^en of 
small native craft. The banks are twenty to thirty fet4 high and 
generally sloping earthy and broken. The river becl^ though in 
parts rocky, as a rule is sandy. In Wai/^d Satara in the north- 
west, except that melons are grown in its bed, the water of the 
Krishna is little used for irrigation, except here and tiiero by 
hhudkis or pits sunk on deep river banks. In Kardd, Yiilva, and 
Tasgaon in the south, crops of sugarcane, groundnut, chillies, and 
wheat are railed by watering the soil from recently made canals. 
Daring the fair season the Krishna is everywhere easily forded, but 
during the rains there is a considerable body of water, and ferries 
are worked at Mahuli three miles east of Satara, at Bliamner in 
the south of Korgaon, at Umbraj, Kardd, and Kdrve in Karacl, at 
Bahe and Boregaon in Vdlva, and at Bhilaydi in Tdsgaoin W'ithin 
Satara limits the Krishna is bridged at Bhuinj on the .Poona-Belgaum 
road, at Wdi on the Poona-FitzGerald road, and at Vadiith on the 
old Poona road. 

The Kudali, a small feeder of the Krishna in the north, rises 
near Kedamb in Jdvli, and after a south-easterly course of about 
sixteen miles through Jdvli and Wai, flanked by the Yainitgad 
range on the left or north and the Hatgegad-Arle range on the 
right or soutH, joins the Krishna from the right about two miles 
south of Panchvad in W^i. 

The Vena or Yenna, one of the Krishna’s chief feedei^, rises on 
the Mahabaleshvar plateau and falls into the Yenna valley below 
the Lingmalla bungalow and plantation, on the east point of the 
Mahabaleshvar hills about three miles east of Malcolmpeth. It 
passes along the ’s^alley between the Hatgegad-A.rle range on the 
left or north and the Satara range on the right or south, and, after 
a south-easterly course of about forty miles through Javli and 
Satara, it flows into the Krishna at Mahuli about three miles east 
of Satdra. In the hot season the stream stops and the water 
stands in pools. It is crossed by no ferries. Besides a foot bridge 
at Medha in J^vli, it has four road bridges, one on the Poona- 
Belgaum road at Yarya three miles north of Sit^ra, two on the 
Sdtira- Malcolmpeth road at Kanhera eight miles and at Kelghar 
twenty miles north-west of Batdra, and one on the old Poona road 
at V^dha-Kheda three miles north-east of S4tara. 

The TJrmodi, a small feeder of the Krishna, rises near Kas in 
Javli, It passes south-east along a valley flanked by the Satira 
range on the left or north and the Kalvali-Sonapnr range on the 
right or south. After a south-easterly course of about twenty 
miles, mostly through Satdra, it falls into the Krishna about two 
miles south-west of Vanegaou in the extreme south of the Satara 
sub-division. The banks of the Urmodi are high and steep. The 
flow of water ceases in the hot season. There is no ferry, and 
Only , one bridge on the Poona-Kolh^pur mail-road at Latna nine 
' jpflleS eduth Of ' .• 

The T^rli, a small feeder of the Krishna, rises in the north-west 
of Hlah abo# fell- titer afete the village of Tdrli* It flows south- 
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' east along a valley flanked by tlio Kalvilli-Sunupur range on tla- 

■ Irft or north-east and the Jahi-Vswaatgsul mngc on the nghl "r 

south-west. After a south-easterly_ course of abwit twcnty-lw.i 
J miles through Patan and Karud, it joins the Krishna from Ihu right 
at Umbraj in Karad. 

' The Koyna, the largest of the Sdtiira feeders of the Krishna, ri.st'H 
' on the west We of the Slahdbaleshvar plateau near Bil|ihinsti'm! 
Point in 17“ 58' north latitude and 73° 43' east longitude. tM iis 
course of eighty miles within Satdra limits, during_ the first furl y 
it runs nearly south, and during the nest forty it runs nearly wi-st. 
During its forty miles to the south the Koyna flows along a Iwantifal 
valley mth the main line of the Bahyddris on the right anil on tlie 
left the Bdmnoli-Gherddategad bmnch of the Sahyddris which runs 
parallel to the main line at an equal height. In Jdvli the river pinsses 
by Bdmnoli and Tdmbi and receives the Solshi from the left about 
three miles north of Bdmnoli and the Kanddti from the right about 
I two miles south of Bdmnoli. At Helvdk in Pdtan, after a course 

’ of forty miles, the river suddenly turns east, and, after a further 

' course of forty miles, by the town of Patau where it receives the Kera 
from the north, it falls into the Krishna at Kardd, In the fii*st forty 
miles the Koyna is seldom more than 100 feet broad ; but in the last 
forty miles the bed is 300 to 500 feet across. Especially in the 
first forty miles the banks are broken and muddy and’ the bed is of 
gravel. lu the hot months the stream often ceases, but the water 
stands in deep pools through the dryest years. Daring the rains it 
^ fills from bank to bank, and small ferry boats work across it at 

Sangvad and Yerdd in Pdtan. • 

The Vdrna in the south, separating Sdtdra and Kolhapur, ri.ses 
I close to the western crest of the Sahyddris in the extreme north- 
west of Vdlva. It runs south-east for about eiglfty miles by Charan, 
I Bildsi, and Dhudhgaon in Vdlva, and falls into the Krishna about 

j three miles south of SdnglL _ Its banks are steep and broken, and, 

in the southern twenty miles, it overflows its banks every rains. 

The Ydsna, a small feeder of the Krishna, rises in the Mahddev 
range near Solshi in the north of Koregaon. It flows south along a 
valley flanked by the Ghandan-Vandan range on the right or west 
and by the Vardhangad-Machindragad range on the left or east. It 
runs south for about twenty miles, and, from the left, falls into the 
Krishna about a mile east of Maugalpur in Koregaon. 

i ■ TTie Yerla, the largest of the left-hand or northern feeders of the 
Krishna, rises in Solaknath hill in the extreme north of Khatdv. It 
flows along a valley flanked by the Vardhangad-Machindragad range 
on the right or west, and by the Mahimangad-Panhala range on the 
!; left or east. It runs south for about seventy-five miles through 
Khatdv, Khdndpur, Tdsgaon, and the lands of Sdngli. In Khatdv 
V it passes by Ldlgnn, Khatdv, Vaduj, and Nimsod, in Khdndpur by 

i; Danleshvar and Bhdlvdni, in Tdsgaon by Tarehi and Ndgaon, and 

; in Sdngli by Ndndre. At Dbanleshvar in Khdnpur it receives 

the Ndnddni from the right a stream about 800 feet wide. After a 
south-westerly course of about seventy-five miles the Yerla falls into 
the Krishna within Sdngli limits about six uiiles south of Bhilavdi. 
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At its meeting witli tlie Ki'islma, tlio Yerla is 1)^0 feet broatl 

Its bed is sandy, and its banks are sloping eartliy nml muddy. Tbe 
stxmm bolds watei^ tbrongbcmt tbo year uml vvyjn vf sugareane^ 
gromidimt, wheat, potatoes, and onions mv raised by or 

wells sunk near the banks. 

Of tbe Bbima system of rivers tbe two cbief S;iiura rt*prc\<entutiTes 
are tbe Nira in tbe norfeb and tbe ^lan in ibo north-east. The 
Nira, wbicb separates Stitara from Pooini in tbe iiortb, rises on 
tbe SabyMri range witbin tbe lands of tbe Pant Saebiv id Hhor. 
Of a total length of 130 miles, about sixty miles lie on the burders 
of Poona to tbe north and of Batara and Phalfcan to tbe south. 
Prom its source in Bhor the river runs east to tbe north of the 
subdivision of W^i and the state of Phaltam After leaving Find tan, 
it runs north of Mdlsiras in Sholapiir and falls into the Bluma about 
five miles east of Tambve in tbe extreme nortli-east of Malsiras. 
Witbin tbe limits of tbe Bhor state the Nira is ^ bridged on the 
Poona-Kolhdpiir mail road at Sirval in the north of Wai. 

The M^nganga, a tributary of the Bhima, rises in the Tita hill in the 
north-east of Man. Of a total length of about 100 mik?s, about forty 
lie in Mdn within Satara limits. In Mdn the river runs south-east by 
Malvadi, Andlili, Dahivadi, and Mbasvad. Be 3 ’ond Satara limits 
the Manganga continues to run south-east tliroiigh Atpadi, and from 
Atpddi it turns north-east through Stingola and Fandharpur in 
Sbolapur, and falls into the Bhima at Barkoli about ten nxiles 
south-east of Fandharpur. During the rains Tvithin the Mdn 
sub-division the water of the Mdnganga runs two to six feet deep. 
In the fair season it is about two feet deep in some phibces and 
almost dry in others. The bed is sandy and the banks earthy 
and sloping. In some parts near the river banks crops of sugarcane, 
groundnut, wheat, sweet potatoes, and onions are raised by or 
fair-weather channels. 

In the west water is fairly abundant. In the east, hot weather 
after hot weather, want of water causes much suffering. The supply 
comes partly from rivers and streams, partly from reservoirs, and 
partly from wells which are numerous but in many cases rim dry 
during the hot season. In 1882 for the storage of water there 
were 189 ponds and reservoirs, of which three were lakes of 
considerable size. There were 23,810 wells, 17,411 of them with 
and 6399 without steps. Besides three water supply works for the 
towns of Satdra, Karad, and Islampur, six water works are 
completed, the Eevari canal on the Vdsna, the Yerla canals on the 
Terla, the Gondoli canal on the Man, the Mayni reservoir on the 
V ang, the Chikhli canal on the Nandni, and the Krishna canal on 
the Krishna. A seventh work, a large reservoir at Mhasvad in the 
Man suh-division is being built.^ 

The whole of Sitara falls within the Deccan trap area. As in 
other parts of the West Deccan the hills are layers of soft or 
amygdaloid trap separated by flows of hard basalt and capped by 
laterite or iron clay*. 


I Details of tlieso water works are given in Agriculture under Irrigation. 
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' The usual Indian division of the seasons into cold, hot, and 
rainy is not suited to Satara. The year may be better divided 
into five seasons, the rainy from about the tenth of dune i»t 
the end of September, a close sultry time from the end of 
September to the middle of November, a cold time from the u)i«ldk‘ 

' of November to the end of January, a dry hot time in which 
easterly winds prevail from the beginning of February to the end 
of March, and the hot weather from the beginning of April to about 
the tenth of June. The climate of the three and a half months of 
the south-west rains, from the middle of June to the end uf 
September, as a rule is agreeable. The air is genial and soft with a 
fresh westerly breeze. The rainfall varies greatly in different parts 
of the district, the chief cause of difference being distance from the 
Sahyd,dris. Eain falls in November and December in the early 
months of the north-east monsoon, and rain, which is known aa 
mangoe showers, falls in May, and is important to the husbandman 
enabling him to sow his earliest crops. From the close of the 
south-west rains at the end of September to the middle of November 
the atmosphere is close and sultry. Comparing this period with the 
^ periods which go before and follow it, though the temperature is not 
much higher, the air is more oppressive and the season more sickly. 
The cold weather begins about the middle of November, and the 
sudden change from the moist warm month of October to the cold 
dry air of November often causes disease. About the middle of 
November the mornings and evenings become cool and pleasant 
and continue cool till the beginning of February. During these cool 
months occasional showers greatly help the vegetables which grow 
■ in abundance. The hilly parts are refreshed by heavy dews and 
river fogs spread for several miles beyond their banks. Though 
the most invigorating time of the year, the coid season is often 
i; the most unhealthy. The thermometer begins to rise early in 
' February and as a rule with the increase of warmth sickness grows 
less. During the hot months of April and May, the temperature is at 
the highest and the atmosphere is close and dry. In the early part 
: of the day the air is still, not a breath blows, not a leaf is in motion. 

Towards the afternoon a faint air sets in from the west which in an 
' hour or two freshens to a breeze. The west wind blows all night, 
and in the early morning gives place to am east wind which 
continues till nine or ten. The hot weather, though exhausting, is 
not so trying as in most parts of the Presidency. In a cool 
house with the windows darkened and the doors shut at seven in 
the morning and opened at five in the evening, the mean heat at two 
in the afternoon was 85° and the mean daily variation 4°. The 
temperature did not reach its maximum at two, but continued to 
i rise till five when it was 86'o°. On the doors being opened at 
five the thermometer rose one degree. When kept all day in an open 
veranda with a westerly exposure, the tbermometer rose to 92’4 at 
two and from that fell towards the evening. 


1 Mr. A. Young in Transactions of the Bombay Medical and Physical Society for 
1838-39 page 211, 
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During the south-west rains the prevailing wintls are from the 
north-west and south-west. While the winds Idow from the? soiitli-west 
on the Mahabaleshvar hills, at Satara, owing to iiifliieiiee of 
the mountain ranges and the soiitli-easterly lie t»f thv valley, 
their direction is north-west. About the begiiiniiig ui September, 
the wind veers to the east and keeps Wowiog frnii the east till 
the end of September. During the close sultry period in i.letober 
and the first half of November the wind J^Iows from the north- 
east, but it is generally light and uiiref resiling. In tlie cold season 
from mid-November to early February wn^sierly winds prevail 
During the hot dry period from February to llairli tlie westerly 
winds and cold nights of the cold months cease anti the evening 
westerly breezes of the hot season have not begun. Dry cast winds 
prevail, ^nd parch the skin and prevent |xn'*spiration alinostoas much 
as intense ■ cold. These winds are dangerous^ to all, and^should 
be avoided by all who are liable to liver disease. During the 
early hot season the easterly morning wind in the after-part of 
the day veers by the north to the west. In the later hot months, 
the wind blows steadily from the wmst, beginning generally about 
midday and blowing till a late hour. The nights and moniings are 
calm and cool. 


During the south-west rains, the sky is generally overcast with 
cumuli or cufnulo-strati clouds. At the setting in of the south-west 
rain the clouds are dense and numerous, but as the rains advance 
they grow partial and fleecy. From about the 20th of July til! the 
end of August, there is much sunshine, and as the cumuli are driven 
overhead by the westerly breeze, the more statioiuny cirro-strati 
may often be seen unmoved, high in the firmament. Towards the 
middle of September dark masses again gather and continue to 
hide the sun till'^the south-west rains end with the Elephanta 
storms in October.^ During the close sultry period from mid- 
September to mid-November fogs are few, but the sky is often 
partially hid by fleecy cumuli. In the cold weather, from mid- 
November to the end of January, the sky is generally clear with 
occasional cumuli, and not unfrequently horizon taf and oblique 
cirri. The hot dry season from February to March has g’^enerally a 
clear and unclouded sky. In March April and early in May the 
sky is generally clear, about the middle of May it becomes overcast 
and oumulo-strati clouds gather on the horizon, 

^ During January and early February the air is cool and bracing, 
but the east winds are unpleasantly dry and tighten the skin. Towards 
the end of February the air grows perceptibly warmer, and, by the 
middle of March, the hot weather has begun. About this time it 
is usual to close doors and windows to keep out the hot wind which 
begins to blow strongly from the west. The heat increases 
gradually and is greatest about the middle of May. Then not 
uncommonly storms hurst and sensibly lessen the intense heat of 


Ir f Ekphaatas because, according to Hindu astronomy, 
or ^^est-house of tbe Elephant constellation, 
rrans. Bom. Med, and Bhy, Soo. Hew Series, 1857-58, IV, 104-5. 
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the two preceding monilm If no storaii eoxoe, the weatlier ecmtmma 
sultry till tlie end of tke week of Jane. Kveia in the 
weatiieiv after siiiiscd the air fTJcm eools and the nights are f^diieiri 
without ail agreeable freshness from the sm hree/-Cf whieli ih/es 
not lull till the early luoriiing. At the hottest time of thevi^ar fit 
six in thcj morniiig the inerenry is seldom higher than At, fix 

in the evening with tlie liou.se closed rhe highest is ahoiit hiV anti 
88® with open doors. These cool nights premife lliii heat frofii 
being so trying a^ in other parts of the Freekleiic)% mdiere the 
temperature is lower but damper and the nights are less fresh* 
During the rains fhe climate is peculiarly soft and agreeable. No 
great amount of rain falls in June, but the sky is thick with eloiida 
and there are occasional showers. The first ten days liring a 
perceptible decrease of heat The abatement of heat continues till 
the beginning of July when the regular monsoon sets in oceiiiioiiiilly 
with violent storms of thunder and lightning. July is by far tho 
wettest month in the year; August is often dry but light clrmling 
intervals till December are not imusual. A heavy bursty often six 
inches^ of westerly rain nearly alw^ays happens in September. The 
people do not regard this as part of the regular south-west monsoon ; 
it is known as the fall of the Hasti Nakshatra or the Elephant 
Guest-house. This is one of the most important falls both for the 
early and for the late crops. Prom the east or Madms monsoon, 
heavy rain falls towards the end of September and in early October. 
For about a month after the eastern rain ceases the air is generally 
hot tod close. November ushers in the cold weather ivhich lasts 
till the end of January. On the whole *tlie Satara seasons show 
considerable uniformity. They are not subject to abrupt changes 
or to extremes of heat or cold. Though its elevation, the 
comparative absence of water, and the bare surfounding country 
make the fair weather atmosphere rarefied dry and exciting, its 
nearness to the coast makes these qualities less remarkable than at 
other Deccan stations of less altitude, but further inland The 
Satdra climate is a marked change from the moist and relaxing 
Konkan. It is best suited to the nervous, the simply debilitated, 
and the relaxed, ^ to the dyspeptic, and those affected with chronic 
bronchitis. It is liable to aggravate or render more acute, fever 
and head derangements by constricting the surface vessels and 
forcing inwards an increased flow of blood. The increased flow 
of blood congests and obstructs the organs which have been 
weakened by disease or climate. These adverse conditions are 
limited to the dry season, or at least are considerably modified, 
during the soft mild and damp south-west monsoon. The rains 
seem specially suited to Europeans. While they last severe disorders 
are unusual, the prevailing complaints being slight fevers and 
chest and bowel complaints. Among the natives rheumatic and 
neuralgic affections are common and obstinate; Europeans are 
comparatively free from them. After the first burst o£ the south-west 
monsoon, rain falls for the most part in modemte quantities and 
in frequent light showers, which cool and freshen the air without 
as a rule preventing outdoor exercise. . 
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The south-west mouvsoon on which the Sahyadri and central belts 
mostly depend, begins about the middle of June and lasts till the 
end of September. As a rule, the south-west rain does not pass more 
than twenty miles east of Sdtira. The eastern belt, for the sowing 
of its early crops, depends chiefly on irregular storms between 
mid-May and mid-June, and, for the sowing of its late crops in 
October and Noyember, for rain from the north-east monsoon. Besides 
in October and November some north-east rain occasionally falls 
about Christmas and in March or April. As a role, close to the 
Sahy^dris, and in the Sahyadri and central belts, the rainfall is 
heaviest, and, in the eastern belt which is further from the Sahyadris, 
the rainfall is lightest. At the same time the rainfall does not solely 
depend on distance from the -Sahyadris. Places about the same 
distance from the Sahyadris show a great variety in rainfall, and in 
some cases more distant stations have a better supply than stations 
further to the west. Of Medha and Wai which are about the 
same distance from the SahyddriSj during the twenty-three years 
ending 1882-83, at Medha the highest recorded fall is 111 inches in 
1882-83, andat Waiforty-nine inches in 1875-76. At Khandala which 
is only twenty-five miles east of the Sahyadris, the lowest recorded 
fall is eight inches in 1871-72, and at Dahivadi, the most distant 
station from the Sahyadris, the lowest is nine inches in 1866-67. 
Except at Malcolmpeth, Medha, Patan, and Satdra, the rainfall 
averages less than forty inches. At Malcolmpeth, during the twenty- 
three years ending 1882-83, the rainfall averaged 266 inches. 

Except that for Khandala, Patan, Shirala, Dahivadi, and T^sgaon 
they are wanting for a few years, for the twenty -three years ending 
1882-83 rain returns are available for nine stations in the Sahyadri 
and central belts, and for five stations in the eastern belt. During 
these twenty-thre*^ years the highest recorded fall is 373 inches at 
Malcolmpeth in 1882-83 and the lowest is 7 inches at Vaduj in 
1879-80 and at Tdsgaon in 1876-77 ; the total average fall of the 
district varied from 72 inches in 1882-83 to 85 inches in 1871-72, 
and averaged 45 inches during the ten years ending 1869-70 
and 50 inches daring the thirteen years ending 1882-83, In the 
Sahyddri and central belts, beginning from the northern subdivisions, 
at W^i, which is about sixteen miles east of the Sahyadris and twenty 
miles north of S<it4ra, during the ten years ending 1869-70 the 
fall varied from 34 inches in 1861-62 to 20 inches in 1865-66 and 
averaged 27 inches ; and daring the thirteen years ending 1882-83 
it varied from 49 inches in 1875-76 to 19 inches in 1871-72 and 
averaged 38 inches. At Khandala, which is about twenty-five miles 
east of the Sahyadris and twenty-five miles north of Satara, during 
the three years ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 27 inches in 
1867-68 to 15 inches in 1868-69 and averaged 20 inches ; and during 
the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 26 inches in 1870-71 
to 8 inches in 1871-72 and averaged 11 inches. At Malcolmpeth, 
the highest point of the SahyMris 4710 feet above sea level 
and about twenty-eight miles north-west of Sat&a, during the 
^ years ending^ 1869-70, the fall varied from 312 inches in 
1861-62 to 156 inches in 1869*70 and averaged 248 inches ; and 
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during the thirteen years ending 1 882-83 it varied from 373 inches 
in 1882-83 to 168 inches in 1877-78 and averaged 262 inches. At 
Medha, which is about sixteen miles east of the Sahyadris and fourteen 
miles north-east of S^tara^ during the ten years ending 1869-70, 
the fall varied from 79 inches in 1861-62 to 63 inches in 1864-65 
and averaged 64 inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 
1882-83 it varied from 111 inches in 1882-83 to 48 inches in 1880-81 
and averaged 72 inches. At S4t4raj which is about twenty miles 
east of the Sahyadris, during the ten yeax's ending 1869-70, the fall 
varied from 46 inches in 1861-62 to 29 inches in 1862-63 and 
averaged 36 inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 
it varied from 58 inches in 1882-83 to 29 inches in 1880-81 and 
averaged 40 inches. At Koregaon, which is about thirty -two 
miles east of the Sahyadris and twelve miles east of Satara, 
during the ten yeai'S ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 56 
inches in 1861-62 to 18 inches in 1865-66 and averaged 27 inches; 
and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 38 
inches in 1874-75 to 20 inches in 1872-73 and 1876-77 and averaged 
27 inches. At Patan, which is about fifteen miles east of the 
Sahyadids and twenty-two miles south of S^tara, during the eight 
years ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 85 inches in 1863-64 to 
42 inches in 1867-68 and averaged 58 inches ; and during the 
thirteen years ending 1882-83 it Varied from 102 inches in 1882-83 
to 39 inches in 1880-81 and averaged 65 inches. At Kai'ad, which is 
about thirty miles east of the Sahy5,dris and thirty-two miles south of 
S^td^ra, during the ten years ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 
35 inches in 1860-61 and 1867-68 to 19 inches in 1864-65 and 
averaged 27 inches ; and duiung the thirteen years ending 1882-83 
it varied from 50 inches in 1882-83 to 17 inches in 1871-72 and 
averaged 27 inches. At Peth, which is about tweiaty-five miles east of 
the SahyMris and forty-two miles south of S4tara, during the 
ten years ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 27 inches in 1869-70 
to 12 inches in 1862-63 and averaged 17 inches; and during the 
thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 41 inches in 1882-83 
to 13 inches in 1876-77 and averaged 27 inches. At Shirala, which 
is about twenty miles east of the Sahyadris and fifty miles south 
of Satara, during the four years ending 1869-70 the fall varied from 
35 inches in 1867-68 to 24 inches in 1869-70 and averaged 29 
inches; and during the thirteen yeai‘s ending 1882-83 it varied 
from 57 inches in 1882-83 to 23 inches in 1871-72 and averaged 35 
inches. In the eastern belt at Dahivadi, which is about fifty-five 
miles east of the SahyMris and forty miles east of Satara, during 
the eight years ending 1869-70 the fall varied from 24 inches in 
1862-63 to 9 inches in 1866-67 and averaged 16 inches ; and during 
the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 33 inches in 
1874-75 to 10 inches in 1876-77 and averaged 21 inches. At Vaduj, 
which is about forty-five miles east of the Sahyadris and thirty 
miles nearly east of Satara, during the ten years ending 1869-70, 
the fall varied from 24 inches in 1860-61 to 9 inches in 1866-67 
and averaged 17 inches; and during the thirteen years ending 
1882-83 it varied from 36 inches in 1877-78 to 7 inches in 1879-80 
and averaged 21 inches. At Vita, which is about fifty miles east 
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of tRe SaRy^dris and forty-five miles soutk-east of Sdtara, during tke 
ten years ending 1869-70 the fall varied from 39 incRes in 1862-63 
to 11 incRes in 1866-67 and averaged 21 incRes_; and during tRe 
tRirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 34 incRes in 1878-79 
to 11 incRes in 1876-77 and averaged 24 inches. And at T4sgaon, 
wRich is about fifty miles east of tRe SaRyddris and sixty south- 
east of Satfira, during the eight years ending 1869-70 the fall 
varied from 34 incRes in 1862-63 to 13 incRes in 1865-66 and 
averaged 23 incRes j and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 
it varied from 47 incRes in 1882-83 to 7 incRes in 1876-77 and 
averaged 26 inches. TRe details are : 

Sdtdra District Rainfall^ 1860-61 


Stations. 

From the 
Sahyadris. 

1860-61. 

1861-62. 

1862-63. 

s 

CO 

CO 

1864-65. 

«D*' 

eo 

vn 

CD 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

Os 

CO 

CO 

CO 

00 

1869-70. 

Ten Years. 


Miles. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

wai 

IG 

25 

34 

28 

SO 

23 

20 

27 

27 

27 

29 

27 

Khand^ln, 

25 




... 




27 

15 

19 

20 

Malcolmpotb, ... 


2-17 

312 

240 

278 

268 

256 

280 

214 

240 

156 

248 

Medha 

IG 

60 

79 

61 

71 

53 

59 

76 

54 

77 

54 

64 

SSLtara 

20 

34 

46 

29 

46 i 

30 

30 

39 

84 

39 

.32 

30 

Kore}.?aon 

32 

30 

66 

22 

31 ] 

26 

18 i 

23 

?! 

24 

22 

27 

Pfitaii 

15 



76 

' 85 1 

48 

44 

66 

42 

69 

60 

58 

KurUd 

30 

35 

34 

2!) 

■ 31 1 

19 

21 1 

27 

36 

20 

22 

27 

Peth 

«26 ■ 

13 

23 

12 

15 

19 

26 ! 

14 

20 

19 

27 

17 

Shir^la 

20 




... ■ 



27 

85 

32 

24 

29 

Dahivadi 

55 


V . 

24 

/■ 12 1 

17 

'10 

9 

20 

14 i 

23 

16 

Vadiij 

45 

"24 

21 

22 

16 

18 

14 

9 

14 

15 

18 

17 

Vita 

60 

20 

32 

39 

17 

22 

10 

• 11 1 

21 

13 

21 

21 

Tasgaou 

50 


... 

34 

83 

18 

13 

16 ‘ 

26 

19 

28 

23 

Average ... 

... 

54 

70 

• 61 

65 

40 

43 

48 

42 

44 

37 

45 


Stations. 

1870-71. 

_ a 

1871-72. 

CO . 

esi 

H 

? 

CO 

00 

r-i 

1874-76. 

1875-76. 

CO 

r-< 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

? 

TO 

00 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

CO 

Thirteen 

Teai^. 



In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

mi 


41 

19 

26 

83 

38 

49 

25 

27 

41 

35 

22 

23 

37 

38 

KhandS.Ia 


26 

8 

13 

19 

25 

25 

14 

20 

23 

20 

16 

16 

22 

11 

Malcolrapeth 


257 

189 

263 

275 

299 

340 

243 

168 

255 

278 

208 

261 

373 

262 

Medha 


90 

55 

66 

59 

88 

103 

60 

54 

74 

73 

48 

58 

111 

72 

Sat§.ra 


51 

30 

32 

37 

45 

67 

34 

30 

46 

40 

29 

36 

58 

40 

Koregaon 


34 

21 

20 

23 

38 

37 

20 

29 

35 

28 

21 

22 

83 1 

27 

Pdtan 


96 

45 

48 

66, 

63 

06 

49 

52 

76 

70 1 

39 

63 

102' 

65 

Kar5d 


27 

17 

20 

81 

86 

36 

20 

26 

36 

so 

28 

24 

60 

27 

Peth 


83 

22 

.21 

22 

34 

27 

13 

35 

36 

32 

24 

22 

41 

27 

Shirala 


43 

23 

86 

26 

43 

49 

28 

42 

37 

so 

28 

24 

57 

35 

Uahivadi 


29 

14 

21 

18 

33 

11 

10 

26 

27|- 

21 

16 

19 

23 

21 

Vaduj 


30 

18 

18 

16 

30 

29 

12 

36 

24 

7 

16 

15 

27 

21 

Vita 


29 

13 

28 

21 

80 

30 

11 

28 

34 

22 

20 

22 

31 

24 

l^gaon 


25 

17 

24 

24 

40 

21 

7 

40 

39 

28 

20 

17 

47 

20 

Avamgo 

mmm 

58 

35 

45 

47 

60 

58 

39 

44 

56 

51 

38 

^4 

, 72 

50 


For the twenty-four years ending 1883, monthly rain retains are 
ayailable for the city of Sdtdra. During these twenty-four years the 
returns show four months when rain seldom falls, January February 


^ Besides these, rain returns for the station of Sdtdra are available for the nine years 
endmgiseo. During these nine years the fall varied from 56 ‘88 inches in 1853 to 
33*03 inches in 1855 and averaged. 43-17 inches. The details are: In 1852 a fall of 
^ inches, in 1854 of 46*31 inches, in 1855 of 33*03 inches, 

inches, in 1867 of 47*22 inches, in 1858 of 34*08 inches, in 1859 of 
41*^ inch^j ^d in 1^0 of 43'I8 inches. Bombay Government Selections, Ii[ew 
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Marcli and December ; three montbs during wHcli rain generally 
falls, April May and November; and five months of unfailing 
rainfall, June July August September and October. Of the twenty- 
four years, in five rain fell in January, in four in Pebxmary, in sis 
in March, and in seven in December ; in eighteen in April, in twenty- 
two in May, and in nineteen in November; and in all years in June 
July August September and October. (J£ the twelve months in the 
year, February is the driest month with a fall varying from 1*21 
inches in 1877 to zero for twenty jmars and averaging 0*09 of an 
inch; March comes next with a fall varying from 1' 07 inches in 
1863 to zero for eighteen years and avei-aging 0*10 of an inch; 
December is third with a fall varying from 5*88 inches in 1872 to 
zero for seventeen years and averaging 0*36 of an inch ; January 
is fourth, with a fall varying from 8*02 inches in 3870 to zero for 
nineteen years and averaging 0*40 of an inch ; April is fifth, with a 
fall varying from 6*25 inches in 1865 to zero for six years and 
averaging 0*67 of an inch ; November is sixth, with a fall varying 
from 5*57 inches in 1864 to zero for five years and averaging 1*23 
inches ; May is seventh, with a fall varying from 4*72 inches in 1865 
to zero for two years and averaging 1*38 inches ; October is eighth, 
with a fall varying from 9*55 inches in 1867 to 0*02 of an inch in 
1876 and averaging 3*14 inches; September is ninth, with a fall 
varying from 17*17 inches in 1875 to 0*22 of an inclf in 1865, and 
averaging 4*34 inches ; August is tenth, with a fall varying from 19'36 
inches in 1861 to 1*97 inches in 1880 and averaging 7*26 inches; 
June is eleventh, with a fall varying from 17*85 inches in 1863 to 0*43 
of an inch in 1881 and averaging 7*58^ inches ; and July is the 
wettest month, with a fall varying from 27*81 inches in 1882 to 
4*53 inches in 1877 and averaging 13*73 inches. In this order of 
dry months January would come second instead* of fourth, had it 
not been for the exceptional fall of eight inohes in 1871. The 
goodness or badness of a year depends less on the fall for the whole 
year than on its distribution during the rainy months. In 1880, 
though the fall was the least recorded only twenty-nine inches, 
the season was not one of famine, because the rain was evenly 
distributed, 7J inches in June, 0|- in July, two in August, and 4i in 
September and October. Similarly in 1871, though of the total fall 
of forty inches about eight inches or one-fifth of the whole fell 
in January, 1871 was not a famine year, because the remaining 
thirty-two inches were fairly distributed, eight inches in June, ten 
in July, eight in August, one in September, and three in October. 
On the other hand, the year 1876 with a fall of thirty-one inches 
was a famine year, because the i*ain was badly distributed, 3| inches 
fell in June, twenty-three in July, four in August, and almost none 
in September and October. Of twenty-four years, for four the 
yearly fall xvas moi*e than fifty inches, fifty-eight in 1875, 57^ in 
1882, 54| in 1870, and 53J in 1861 ; for eleven years the fall was 
between fifty and forty inches, and for nine years it was between 
forty and twenty-nine inches. The details are : ^ 


^ The yearly rainfall given in this statement differs slightly from that given in the 
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Sdtdra City Bainfallt 1S60-18SS* 





Description. 


Months. . ■ 

Eaikfali.. 


Jannary. I 

February, j 

March. | 

April. 

May. 

June. 

•July. 


yEAR*. : 

m 





J 


i 

SQ 

CO 

4a 

o5 

O 

xo 

4= 


c» 

'■ 43 



1 



a 

'g 

g 

€ 

' 1 

1 

fl 

CD 

-s 

a 

a 

■3 

0 



a 


•S 

6 

a 

6 


6 

a 

Q 

a 

O 

P! 

0 


1860 








92 

1 

8 

13 

63 

12 

72 


1861 



... 


... 



63 

2 

95 

2 

13 

21 



1862 - ... 


33 




•1.. 


10 

... 

1 

5 ; 

45 

9 

86 


1863 






7 

*2 

11 

... 

11 

17 

85 

10 



1864 






1 


66 


46 

3 

29 

15 

88 


1865 


74 


4 



5 

25 

*4 

72 

1 

85 

8 

34 


1866 

!!* 




... 

... 



... 


10 

72 

7 

5 


1867 








24 

... 

61 

8 

60 

6 

61 


1868 


”* 




... 



1 

49 

15 

40 

8 

16 


1869 






... 



1 

22 

6 

96 

14 

19 


1870 


64 


... 


*5 


43 

... 

36 

7 

98 

23 

65 


1871 

*8 

2 


... 

... 

... 


33 

1 

59 

7 

89 

10 

43 

... ■ ^ 

1872 






... 

”* 

81 

... 

25 

8 

39 

15 

31 


1873 






... 


72 

1 

52 

5 

44 

23 

13 


1874 




80 

... 



36 

3 

32 

11 

71 

10 

38 


1875 






38 


40 

3 

39 

6 

46 

20 

21 


1876 

.1* 




... 

... 



... 


3 

65 

23 

10 


1877 



"i 

21 



!!! 

... 

... 

61 

4 

29 

4 

53 


1878 





”, 

... 


U 

... 

88 

3 

63 

14 

28 


1879 




's 




42 

2 

2 

10 

77 

7 

38 


1880 






2i 



1 

31 

7 

34 

6 

52 


1881 






... 

!.! 

50 

1 

53 

0 

43 

16 

87 


1882 




... 


68 


91 

2 

4 

16 

44 

27 

81 


1883 

... 

ii 

... 





81 

1 

1 57 

11 

81 

11 

85 


Average ... 

... 

40 

... 

9 

... 

10 


67 

I 

38 

7 

58 

13 

73 


Year, 

Months. 

Total. 

August. 

September. 

October. ] 

November, j 

December. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

inches. 

i 

6 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

I860 


6 


2 

99 

6 

31 


6 



43 

18 

1861 


19 

35 

3 

21 

3 

77 




w. 

53 

54 

1862 


7 

67 

5 

99 

4 

46 


64 



84 

41 

1863 


11 

60 

1 

42 

8 

72 


... 


‘“f 

48 

60 

1864 


7 

85 

2 

11 


7 

5 

57 


... 

35 

90 

1865 


12 

26 


22 

5 

70 

... 

87 


1 

40 


1866 


7 

4.9 

Hi. 

51 

4 

81 

... 

12 



SO 

70 

1867 


9 

12 

1 

42 

9 

55 

3 

51 


t ft 

89 

66 

1868 


11 

8 

3 

88 


95 


... 

— 


40 

95 

1869 


5 

65 

4 

67 


35 

3 

5 

1 

38 

37 

44 

1870 


6 

92 

6 

44 

8 

2 

n — 

T1 



54 

49 

1871 


7 

67 


76 

2 

86 

1 

35 

... 

' 

40 

90 

1872 


3 

9 

6 

63 

1 


■ >-f " 


5 

38 

40 

86 

1873 


3 

73 

6 

24 

3 

14 

1 

64 


2 

44 

48 

1874 


4 

65 

12 

09 

■2 

95 

■ ^ ■ 

16 


63 

47 

85 

1S75 


7 

20 

17 

17 ! 

2 

15 


30 


42 

58 

8 

1876 


3 

91 


23 

" Vf - ■■ 

2 

■ ... 4 ' 

35 


' .M.M " 

31 

16 

1877 


4 

78 

8 

69 

6 

66 

... 

49 


... ' 

31 

26 

1878 


11 

89 

10 

14 

3 

53 


98 



45 

68 

1879 


14 

84 

1 

38 

2 

31 

‘1 

8 



40 

28 

1880 


1 

97 

4 

66 

4 

66 

2 

9 


... 

28 

68 

1881 


7 

77 

8 

26 

1 

77 

3 

88 



35 

92 

1882 


3 

23 

2 

80 

..*■ 

96 

2 

37 


89 

57 

63 

1883 


4 

86 

7 

63 

5 

64 

1 

10 



45 

18 

Average 


7 

26 

4 

34 

8 

14 

1 

23 

... 

36 

41 

62 


As^ regards the distrihation of the rainfall, Mr. J. G. Moore^ Col- 

statement at |>age 22. As the monthly returns are supplied by the Civil Surgeon, the 
yearly total given in this statement is probably more accurate. The difference may, 
perhaps, be owng to one statement being returned for the calendar year beginning 
from January , and the other for the official year beginning from April. 

I Information and Evidence collected by the Famine Commission, page 1 J. 
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lector of Satara^ wrote in 1877 : A fall of tUrty-two indies, if well 
distributed between mid-May and January^ is enougli for the district ; 
less tlian tbirty-two indies damages the crops. Of these thirty- 
two inches three should fall in May, nine in June, five in July, 
five in August, five in September, four in October, none in 
November, and one between December and January. The May rain 
makes the grass spring and softens the soil so that the fields 
can be made ready to receive the westerly moonsoon in June. 
About five of the nine inches in June should fall between the Dth 
and the 20th so as to enable the husbandmen to complete the 
preparation of their fields and to sow bdjri in the east, early 
Jvari and pulses in the centre, and rice and nachvi in the west 
The remaining four inches cause the seed to sprout and the 
crops to grow. The five inches in July should fall about the middle 
of the month, to enable hajri to be sown in the centre of the district. 
Eain in August and September is required for the proper growth 
of the crops, and if an inch or two falls at the end of September, 
with four inches at the beginning of October, the late or rabi crop 
can be sown, and will flourish. The cold weather crops need an 
inch in December or January, about Christmas or New Yearns Day, 
to help them on. If rain does not fall in May or June the grass crop 
will probably fail in the centre and west of the district, and rice 
will probably not be sown. If rain falls early in June and if there 
is a long break, the rice and ncichni wither. If rain does not fall 
in June or up to the twentieth of July, the kharifov rain crop will 
not be sown. If good rain falls in June and none in July or August, 
the Jeharif will be lost. If seasonable rain falls at the end of September 
and the beginning of October, the mhi or cold weather crop will 
thrive. If no rain falls in September and October, but a fall comes 
early in November*, the mhi crop will not be so g^od ; if no rain falls 
in September October or November, the rabi crop will fail. The 
worst results are caused by the failure of the easterly rain in May, 
and by a scanty fall from the west in June and J uly. 

During the five years ending 1881, the extreme greatest heat 
varied fi’om 104'^ in May 1881 to 76*^ in August 1879 ; the extreme 
least heat from 76"" in May 1878 to 56® in November and 
December 1879 and in January 1880 ; the mean greatest heat 
from 96"^ in April 1879 to 72® in Aug\ist 1879 ; the mean 
least heat from 79® in May 1881 to 60® in December 1879 and 
in January 1880; the mean range from 21® in February 1880 
to 1® in August 1879; and the mean temperature from 89® in 
May 1879 to 68® in December 1879. Of the five years, in two 
the month of the highest greatest heat was May, in 1881 with 
104® and in 1877 with 100®; in two it was April and May, 
in 1879 with 101® and in 1878 with, 98®; and in one it was April 
with 102° in 1880. In two years the month of the lowest greatest 
heat was August, in 1878 with 82® and in 1879 with 76°, in one 
it was October with 83° in 1877, in one August and September 
with 80® in 1881, and in one July with 79® in 1880, Of the five 
years, in three the month of the highest least heat was April, in 
1877 with 74'’ and in 1879 and 1880 with 72°; and in two it was 
May, in 1878 with 76'’ and in 1881 with 75®; of the five years in 
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one the month of the lowest least heat was February with 58° in 
1877^ in one December and January with 57° in 1878;, in one 
November with 57° in 1881, in one November and December with 
56° in 1879, and in one January with 66° in 1880. Of the five 
years, in three the month of the highest mean greatest heat was 
April, in 1879 with 96°, in 1881 with 95°, and in 1878 with 91°; 
in one it was April and May with 95° in *1877 and in one it was 
May with 95° in 1880; of the five years, in one the month of the 
lowest mean greatest heat was October with 77° in 1877, in one 
August and December with 76° in 1878, in one July with 74° in 
1880, in one July September and November with 74° in 1881, and 
in one August with 72° in 1879. Of the five years, in three the 
month of the highest mean least heat was May, in 1881 with 79° 
and in 1877 and 1878 with 78°, in one it was April and May with 
78° in 1879 ; and in one it was March and May with 77° in 1880. 
In three yeai^s the month of the lowest mean least heat was 
Decembei’, in 1878 and 1881 with 61° and in 1879 with 60°; in 
one it wms February and November with 66° in 1877 ; and in one 
it was January with 60° in 1880. Of the five years, in two the 
month of the highest mean range was February, in 1880 with 21° 
and in 1878 with 19°; in two it was March, in 1879 with 19° and 
in 1881 with 18°; and in one it was April and November with 19° 
in 1877, in two years the month of the lowest mean range was July 
in 1880 with 3® and in 1881 with 2°; in two it was August, in 
1878 with 3° and in 1879 with 1°; and in one ib was July and 
August with 6° in 1877. Of the five years, in three the month 
of the highest mean temperature was May, in 1879 with 89°, in 
1877 with 86*5°, and in 1880 with 86°; and in two it was April 
and May, in 1881 with 86*5° and in 1878 with 85*5°; in two years 
the month of the lowest mean temperature was December, in 1878 
with 68*5° and in 1879 with 68°; in one it was October with 73° in 
1877 ; in one January with 70° in 1880, and in one November and 
December with 69° in 1881, The details are : 


Sdtdra Thermometer Readings, 1877 -188 L 


Yeae." 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June 

July, 

86 

73 
80 

74 

6 

77 

Aug. 

86 

71 

79 

73 

6 

76 

Sept. 

87 

68 

81 

69 

12 

76 

Oct. 

83 

60 

77 

69 

8 

73 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1877. 

Highest 

Lowest; 

Mean Hifyhcst ... 
Mean Lowest 

Mean Range 

Mean Heat 

18T8. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Mean Highest ... 
Mean Lowest 

Mean Range ...j 

Mean Heat 

isra 

Highest 

Lo-W«t ] 

Mean Highest ... 
Mean Lowest 

Mean Range 

Mean Heat 

87 

00 

80 

71 

9 

75‘5 ■ 

88 

58 

82 

m 

u 

74 

95 

68 

90 

76 

16 

82*6 

97 

74 

96 

76 

19 

86*5 

100 

73 

05 

78 

17 

86*5 

95 

73 

85 

76 

9 

80*6 

89 

60 

85 

60 

19 

75*5 

85 

60 

SO 

08 

12 

74 

85 

57 

80 

66 , 
15 
72*5 

93 

66 

89 

70 

19 

79-6 

98 

68 

91 

75 

18 

83 

98 

75 

94 

^77 

17 

85*6 

08 

76 

93 

78 

15 

85*6 

95 

73 

84 

76 

8 

80 

86 

72 
77 

73 

4 

76 

82 

72 
76 

73 

3 

74*5 

83 

71 

78 

73 

6 

76*6 

87 
; 67 
82 
72 
10 
77 

38 

66 

81 

69 

12 
' 75 

84 

57 

76 

61 

15 

68-5 

84 

60 

77 i 

m \ 

16 i 
69-6 

90 

62 

82 

67 

16 

75*5 

95 
68 
92 
73 
19 j 
82*5 

101 i 

72 

96 

78 

18 

87 

101 

71 

90 

78 

12 

89 

80 ' 
70 
70 
73 

3 

74*5 

89 

71 
79 

72 

7 

76*6 

76 

70 
72 

71 

1 

7l*s 

80 

68 

76 

70 

6 

73 

86 

65 

80 

70 

10 

75 

82 

66 

78 

64 

14 

71 

SO 

56 

76 

60 

IG 

68 
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Sdtdra Thermometer SccuUiu/s, lS77-ISSi--BonimueA. 


Year. 

■ Jan.' 

'Feb.;' 

Mar.' 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Jttiy. 

Ang* 

Sep. 

Oet. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

1880. 

Highest 

Lowent 

' '87 . 

80 

90 

102 

96 

87 

79 

83 

61 


84 

SI 


50 

70 

- 73 

71 

70 

70 

69 

67 

68 

63 

60 

Mean Highest 

■80''.V 

.. 85 : 

91 

94 

95 

79 

74 

75 

70 

82 

70 

78 

Mean Lowest 

60 

64;. 

' ;77 ■ 

74 

77 

: 74 

71 

70 

70 

71 

68 

64 

Mean Kantre 

20 

, 21 . 

14 

20 

18 

5 

3 

5 

6 

11 

11 

14 

Mean Heat 

70 

74*5 

84 

- 84 

; 86 

76*5 

72-5 

72*5 

: 73 1 

76*5 

73*5 1 

71 

1881. 

Highest ... 

Lowest 

85 

91 

94 

99 

104 

87 

83 

80 

80 

. 86 

■ 84 . 

81 

58 

62 

66 

74 

75 ■ 

; 72 

71 

70 

66 

68 

S7..- 

„ 58 

Mean Highest ... 

SO 

84 

90 

95 

94 

83 

74 

75 

74 

83 

74»- 

77 

Mean Lowest 

64 

67 

■■ 72. 

78 

79 

! 75 

72 

71 

71 

■ 72 

64 

61 

Mean Range 

16 

17 

18 

17 

15 

r 8 

2 

4 

3 

!■ 11 

10 

' 16 

Mean Heat 

72 

75*5 

81 

80-5 

80.5 

1 79 

73 

73 

72*5 

i 77*5 

1 , 

69 

69 


Sat&a is occasionally visited by bailstorms. Between four and 
five in tbe evening of tbe 7tli of ApriU850, accompanied by a fierce 
duststorm, a tremenduous fall of hail occurred at a village called 
Kondval about six miles from Sdtdra. The _ hailstones were as 
large as cocoanuts : houses fell, cattle were slain, and in the river 
many large fish were killed. Bor several hours the hill sides near 
the village were white as if after a fall of snow.^ 
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1 Transactions Bombay Geographical Society, IX, 195. 
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CHAPTER IL 

P RO D U CT I O N.^ 

Near tlio Saliyadris^ in twenty villages of Jayli> tliirty of 
P4tan^ and tliree of the SMrala petty division of Valva^ iron ore 
is found in tlie munim ov crumbled trap below the laterite.^ 
Till within the last thirty years the iron ore was smelted by 
a class of Musalmilns called Dhavads, In fixing where to dig 
for ore the Dhavads looked first to the presence on the surface 
of small lime nodules or pieces of hankar of the size of a masiir 
bean. The next best sign of ore was a heavy blackish-^yellow 
earth. When a >spot was fixed for a mine^ a round pit was dug 
about four feet in diameter and six to ten feet deep. The 
digging employed four Dhavads for three days. While diggings 
the Dhavads cut small holes in the pit side^ to serve as steps in 
going up and down the pit. Under the soil the iron ore was 
traced by digging towards .parts where, in the first layer the earth 
was mixed with small round stones^ in the second layer with 
reddish munim^ in the third layer with whitish and in 

the fourth layer \yith yellowish mwrum. In the fifth layei% at 
a depth of six to ten feet_, the earth was generally sandy, and small 
nodules of iron ore were found. As these layers did not always 
lie one below the other the digging seldom passed straight down 
like a well. After the pit was dug, the ore was taken out of it 
in baskets with the help of ropes and the steps cut in the pit- 
side. From the pit the oi^e was brought to the smelting place in 
the form of nodules. Before they were smelted the iron nodules 
were burnt in a kiln in the same way as lime nodules. They were 
then moved from the kiln, and, with iron hammers, pounded to 
pieces about the size of gram-peas. To smelt the powdered ore a 
pit was dug about a foot in diameter and a foot and a half ' deep, 
and round the pit was built a wall about two feet high made of 


^ Most of this chapter is contributed by Mr. J. W. P. Mnir-Mackenzie, O.S. 

^ The twenty Tillages of Jdvlx are Ahir, Bhekavli, Beur, Gavdbosi, Indavli, 
Jimgti, Klrgaon, Kas, Kusavd^, Machntor, Mahdhaleshvar near the Tadii stream, 
Malcoimpeth, Malixsar, Manji, Pdli, Pimpri, Enla, T^kdvH, YAsota, and Vela. Of 
these Tillages, six, Bhekavli, Machutor, MaluHialeshvar, Mdlcolmpeth, Malusar, and 
Manji, are on the Mahilbaleshvar hills. The thirty villages of P4tan are Aval, Atoli, 
Chapher, Bichoii, Bhokovle, Ghanbi, Ghdtmdtha, Gojigaon, Gokul, Kumbk-irli, 
Hiimbarna, Karanjvdda, E^arvat, Kasni, Kense, Kisrula, Kondliavla, Knsavdi, 
Maneri, N4vji, Kiknur, Falshi, P4.uchgani, Pdneri, Easota, Eisvad, Sator, Shirsinga, 
Iona, and Vatola. The throe \dllages of Bhir^la are Cliandoli, Gava, and Eandhiva. 
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powdei’ed mixed with white earth. At the bottoin of the wall 
was a hole about a foot in diameter. Through tliis hole a ttibe^ 
nearly a foot long^ and made of ground flint and clay^ together 
with two hand bellows was fixed in the wall, and the hole wms 
closed. At the bottom of the furnace powdered charcoal or earth 
was laid to collect the smelted ore. The furnace was filled with ten 
parts of charcoal to one part of powdered ore, and heated till the 
ore melted. The charcoal was of the wood of the anjan Memecylon 
tinctorium,^e7ic^aEandia dumetorum, jdmhlml Syzigiumjambolanum, 
and umhar Ficus glomerata, as these kinds of timber give strong 
and lasting heat. When the iron was melted while still red-hot the 
metal was taken out and hammered into a ball. Ffty to eighty 
pounds of powdered ore yielded five or six pounds of iron. It 
answered well for common field tools. Eveiy part of the process was 
carried out by the Dhavads. If dug and smelted by paid labour, 
forty pounds of iron would cost the workers 10^?. to 12a. (Rs. 5 - 6), 
and would fetch 15a. to 16a, (Rs, 7^-8). The Dhavads worked the 
iron into axes, sickles, griddles, pans, and other tools and vessels, 
anost of which were bought in the Dhavads^ villages by traders from 
Wili, S^tara, and Poona. The Dhavad iron workers, though Musal- 
mdns in name, worship Hindu gods. They keep Musalman holidays 
and at birth marriage and death follow Musalman customs. They 
are strong and robust, speak a rough Marathi and , Hindustani, 
and eat most kinds of animal food, even the flesh of dead buffaloes 
oxen and cows. Of late, partly from the want of fuel and partly 
from the cheapness of imported iron, the Dhavads have given up 
smelting. At present (1883) they live as jabourers chiefly by road- 
making and myrobalan-gathering. Some of them are active snake- 
killers and often claim the monthly reward of £5 (Rs. 50) sanctioned 
in the Satara and J^vli treasuides at (1 a,) agsnake. 

From its nearness to the Sahyddris and the rocky nature of 
much of its soil the district is well supplied with stone for building 
and for road metal. The prevailing stone is trap in the plains and 
laterite on the hills. The trap is dark in colour and weighs 180 to 
185 pounds the cubic foot. It is a hard compact stone well suited for 
masonry purposes, and, except when it has been exposed to the weather, 
is not generally difficult to work. Masons, as a rule, prefer freshly 
quarried stones to stones which have been exposed to the air for 
any length of time. The cost of blasting ti'ap is 76*. to 86.(Rs.3|-4) 
the hundred cubic feet. Trap coursed masonry costs £1 126. to 
£3 106. (Rs.16-35) the hundred cubic feet, the more expensive sorts 
being used almost solely for lax’ge bridges. Facing stones cost 1 26. 
to 166. (Rs. 6-8) the hundred, bond or through stones two and a 
half feet long each of a cubic foot and a half, cost £1 (Rs, 10) the 
hundred ; stones three feet long each of two cubic feet cost £1 86. 
(Rs. 14) the hundred; and coxmer stones cost £1 46. to £1 86. 
{Rs.12-14) the hundi’ed cubic feet, OHsel-dressed arch wox'k of 
trap costs about £8 (Rs. 80) the hundred cubic feet, aixh facing 
stones about £2 IO 5 . (Rs. 25), and ax’ch corner stones about £1 126. 
(Rs,16). Trap rubble costs46. to76.(Es.2-3|)thehundredcubicfeet. 
Laterite can be blasted at 36. to 46. (Rs. 1 J - 2) the hundred cubic 
feet. It is softer than trap and is easily worked with a tool like a half 
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pickaxe. Laterite kardens in tbe air and makes a good building stone, 
but, as it is porous, if the walls are exposed to much wet, the outer 
surface should be plastered. Laterite is useful for small road drains, 
but, as it soon wears, trap corner stones are generally required. Only 
very hard laterite is used for large culverts. Almost all the 
Mahabaleshvar and Pdnchgani houses are built of laterite as a very 
good quality of this stone abounds on the hill top. Good laterite 
masonry costs about £2 (Rs. 20) the hundred cubic feet. 

The metal used for making and mending roads is trap in the 
plains costing about 9s. (Rs. 4|) the hundred cubic feet, and laterite 
on the hills costing 3s. to 4s. (Rs. l |- 2) the hundred cubic feet. 
Trap is the better material and alone wears well under heavy traffic. 
Laterite binds well, and is good metal for roads with light traffic. 
Besides trap and laterite, mitriim or crumbled trap is largely used 
for roads. Mitrum is found overlying solid rock, sometimes on 
the surface and sometimes at some depth under black soil. It is 
either gray or reddish brown. The reddish brown is the better 
variety. When dug it comes away in flakes and large nodules and 
makes a good fine-weather road surface. mad roads become 

very heavy in wet weather and very dusty in dry weather. 

Sand of good quality is found in the beds of all large streams on 
the plains, the cost varying from Is. to 6s. (Rs.| -S) the hundred 
cubic feet according to the distance it has to be carried. On the 
hills where sand is not found ground laterite is used instead of sand. 

Lime stone is found all over the district in the plains, especially 
near W4i. It is either noj^-ular called kanhar^ or it occurs in seams 
along river banks. Kanhar, if properly burnt, makes good mortar, 
but the river seams yield the best lime for building. As stronger 
materials are abundant lime stone is not used as a road . metal. As 
it is seldom found on the hills, lime is sent from W4i to the stations 
of Mahabaleshvar and Panchgani. The lime nodules or hanhar used 
in the Tarli bridge when analysed were found to contain, out of 
100 parts, 12*00 of clay, 0*40 of sand, 1*40 of oxide of iron, 84*70 
df carbonate of lime, and 1*50 of carbonate of magnesia. The lime 
fx*om seams used at the Varna bridge contained 14*60 parts of clay, 
4 of sand, 2 of oxide of iron, 78 of carbonate of lime, and 1*40 of 
carbonate of magnesia. The lime, which is supposed to have been 
used in building the Pratapgad fort contains 51*80 parts of lime, 3*13 
of iron and alumina, 2*59 of silica, 2*26 of magnesia, 35*32 of carbonic 
acid, 3*57 of sulphuric acid, and 1*33 of moisture. 

Good clay for bricks and tiles is found in nearly all river banks. 
Wdi, Bavdhan, Mahuli, and Karad are known for their bricks and 
tiles, the bricks costing 9s. to 14*^. (Es, 4|-7) the thousand, and the 
tiles 7^. to 10^. (Rs. 3J - 5), Ridge tiles cost about 10^. (Rs. 5) the 
hundred. Besides bricks .and tiles, earthen vessels are made of the 
local black soil mixed with sand. 

Before 'the"passing of the salt act. Act VII of 1873, considerable 
quantities of salt were produced in Man in the ’north-east of the 
district. A whitish surface soil called haral was gathered into 
heaps. Water was poured on the heaps till they were turned to 
liquid mud, and the mud was drained through an opening into 
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pits dug close by. Tlie liquid was boiled in a large caldron/ 
like those used for boiling* sugarcane juice/ until there remained 
nothing but small crystals of salt, which the poorer classes used 
and called mengemith. About forty pounds sliers) of the 
liquid produced six or eight pounds (3 or 4 sTiers) oi salt. The salt 
wns bitter and greatly inferior to sea salt. The manufacture still 
continues in the states of Atpadi and Phaltan and a good deal is 
imported into Man and sold at forty to sixty pounds (20 to 30 shers) 
the rupee. 

The^ Satara forests have an area of 662| square miles or 13*8 per 
cent of the whole district. Almost the whole area is hill land. 
The forest lands are scattered over the whole district, and are 
much broken by private and cultivated land. In the west the belt 
of evergreen forest along the line of the Sahy4dris is divided into 
six forest ranges, Wai, Sdtara, Jdvli, Mahdbaleshvar, Patan, and 
Y41va/^ These six forest ranges are fairly compact and have little 
cultivated land. The seven eastern forest ranges, Khandala, Karad, 
Khdnapm*, Mtin, Khatav, Koregaon, and Tasgaon, are bare hills 
with here and there a little scrub and teak. In the eastern ranges 
the forest land is much mixed with private and cultivated tracts. 

In 1872 the S*S.tara forests were separated from the Poona forests 
and made a distinct charge. Between 1872 and 1 878, besides one clerk 
and two messengers costing £55 4.9. (Rs. 552) a year for'the office of 
the assistant conservator, a staff of three foresters at a yearly cost of 
£108 (Rs. 1080), and of twenty-four guards at a yearly cost of £225 
12.9. (Rs. 2256) was entertained and temporary hands were engaged 
for broken periods. Since 1878 the staff has been (1883-84) raised 
to twelve permanent foresters and twenty-four guards costing £633 
12^*. (Rs. 6336) a year. The permanent staff is supplemented by a 
temporary establishment of 186 guards costing £16o9 12s. (Rs.l 6,596) 
a year. The temporary establishment is kept throughout the year, 
and, except that service in it does not count for pension, does not differ 
from the permanent staff. Besides these establishments there are 
two officers of whom one on £540 (Rs. 5400) a year is a district 
forest officer with an office establishment of three clerks and three 
messengers costing £88 16.9. (Rs. 888) a year, and the other is an 
assistant district forest officer with a temporary office establishment 
of one clerk and two messengers costing £247 49. (Rs. 2472) a 
year. The office establishment of the forest settlement officer 
includes two clerks, two surveyors, and four messengers, and costs 
£352 89. (Rs. 3524) a year. In 1883-84 the foi’est charges 
amounted to £3521 129. (Rs. 35,216). 

The Satara forest lands belong to three groups, the evergreen 
Sahyadri forest lands, the slopes of the spurs that run east from the 


^ Except demarcation wlaich is contributed by Mr. J. W, P. Muir-Mackenzie, 0. S., 
the forest section has been compiled from materials supplied by Mr, H. 
Mainwax’ing, District Eorcst Officer, and from the Annual Administration Reports. 

3 The Mahilbaleshvar forests within five miles from M^colmpetii, including the 
reserves of fifty-six villages of Jdvii and of nine village of Wdi, were under the 
superintendent of Mahabaleshvar till May 1878 and were then made over to the 
S^tilra district forest officer. Gov. Res. 2784 of 30th 1 ^76. 
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Saliyadris, and the bare or biisb-sprinkled bills to tbe east .of 
the Krishna. The evergreen forests of the Sahyadri range form 
a belt along the west of the district six to fourteen miles broad. 
These forests extend through the whole length of the district from 
Bhor in the north to Kolhapur in the south. They stretch almost 
without a breakthrough the whole of this distance and are not 
much broken by tillage. They contain many trees valuable both 
for timber and as firewood. The chief of these are jdmhhul 
Eugenia jambolanumj mijan Memecylon tinotorium, ain Terminalia 
glabra^ imihar Ficus glomerata, Terminalia paniculata,^ 

iimla Terminalia chebuluj phanas Artocarpus integrifolia^ oidna 
Lagerstrsemia parviflora^ and bamboos. As they form the catchment 
basin of the Krishna and several of its chief feeders^ the 
Vena, Urmodi, Tdrli., Koyna, and Varna, it is important that 
the slopes of these hills should be covered with wood. On 
account of the difficulty of transport the Sahyadri forests yield 
little revenue. The forest lands are crossed by two highways, the 
Kai’ad-Chiplun and the Mah^bleshvar-Mahad roads. Numerous 
tracks also lead to the Konkan which are used by villagers and small 
traders who bring up the produce of the Konkan on pack bullocks. 
Of the second group of forest lauds a considerable portion of the 
slopes of the spurs which branch east from the Sahyadris is covered 
with teak mixed with brushwood. Teak is not common on the 
lower slopes of the western sections of these spurs. It gradually 
thins in the upper slopes and in all parts of the hill sides towards 
the eastern ends of the spurs. These teak forests are much broken 
by patches of cultivated land. The third group of forest lands, the 
bare or bnsh-sprinkled hills to the east of the Krishna, includes 
the south slopes of the Mah^dev hills bordering the north of the 
district, and the two ranges which run north and south parallel to 
the Kiishna and separated from one another by the valley of the 
Yerla. The westerly sections of these hills have some scrub and in 
places a few teak trees. Further east vegetation grows less, until, 
in their eastern sections, many of these ranges are bare rocks. 
That these rocks were once less bare of trees is shown by isolated 
temple groves. These groves occasionally occur in spots specially 
suited for trees, but they are also sometimes found in exposed open 
hill sides in no way differing in character or position from many 
surrounding treeless tracts* It seems probable that much of the hill 
sides was once wooded and that those patches alone remain which 
were the dwellings of gods and therefore might not be cut. 
In the east and north-east of the district both the Yerla and the 
Mdn and the streams which feed them run dry in the hot weather. 
Since 1877-78 much tree seed has been sown broadcast in all the 
ranges. The result in the w^st is fair. In the east, of the seedlings 
which sprang up many have failed to live through the hot weather. 
In spite of these difficulties partly from seedlings, but chiefly from 
guarding the self-sown growth of underwood, greenness is slowly 
spreading over many patches of hill side.^ 


1 Adininktratiou Beport of 1878-79 para 24, and 1880-81 page IG. 
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Shortly before the annexation of S^t4i"a (1847) it was brought to 
the notice of Government that the S^t^ra mountain ranges were 
peculiarly bai^e of trees* The conservator Dr. Gibson remax'ked 
that this barrenness was in a measure peculiar to the Sdtara territory, 
and that it was due to the carelessness of the Satdra chiefs. The 
Peshwas had been strict in preserving trees and in British districts 
the Peshwa's policy had, to some extent, been followed. Though 
careless of forests the Satara chiefs everywhere maintained the 
royalty in teak, sandalwood, and blackwood. Here and there 
special reserves known as Imrans were kept chiefly near head-quarfcers 
and in the teak-growing tracts. In the Sahyddris certain parts were 
reserved for thick forest by order of the Maratha Government, 
occasionally near forts apparently to make them less accessible and 
sometimes for the shelter of villages from the storms of the south- 
west monsoon. Almost every Sahyadri village had its sacred grove 
and often other thick bits of forest reserved by the villagers 
themselves. These last were usually in maccessible situations where 
wood-ash tillage was unprofitable and which were used as palm 
nurseries and perhaps for fuel and building timber. Over the rest 
of the hills wood-ash tillage had entirely cleared high forest. Prom 
1860 to 1862, at the introduction of the survey settlement, the 
opportunity was taken to set apart considerable forest reserves. In 
all of these reserves grazing was allowed either free or ''on payment, 
but it was specially stipulated that the numbers were set apart for the 
growth of trees. As under the survey system the assessment was 
calculated on the principle of continuous payment, the amount was 
fixed at a very low rate generally 3d. to 4-J-d. (2-3 us.) the acre. 
Wood-ash tillage requires long periods of fallow. The cultivators 
therefore found it to their immediate interest to take all the land 
they could get at the low rates and throw ifc up when the fallow 
periods came round under the impression that their lands would 
then be reserved and the reserves opened to them for cultivation 
when the lands had recovered. When they found that the land 
was not again offered to them the cultivators were in great trouble, 
and to prevent distress it was found necessary to allot more land for 
wood-ash tillage. Fresh grants were made between 1868 and 1872 
by Messrs Spence and Wilson. In time these lands also became 
exhausted, and in 1875 Messrs. Shuttleworth and Winter entered 
upon a joint demarcation to consolidate the forest and provide lands 
for wood-ash tillage. In 1878 a change was made in the forest 
policy of Government. It was decided that the need for increased 
forest conservancy was urgent to protect soil from being washed 
away ; for the storage of water at the sources of great rivers ; and 
on general considerations of climate and rainfall. It was decided 
that wood-ash tillage should be restricted and the infliction of some 
hardship on the agriculturists faced for these ends. After the 
introduction of the Forest Act all waste land in the Sahy^dris and 
a considerable area in the plains was formally proclaimed reserved 
forest. The area thus notified was 594,606 acres. It soon came to 
light that much of this waste was unsuited for forest, and that to 
keep it as forest would be injiiiious to cultivation without yielding , 
any corresponding advantage. A large area of waste suitable for v 
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forest but not proclaimed^ remained in the east of the district. 

In parts of the Sahyadris the hardship caused by the stricter 
policy proved unbearable, while everywhere the enforcement of the 
new jPorest Act was impossible as the people had hitherto been 
allowed to take many kinds of forest produce without interference. 

The result was that in 1880 an assistant collector was appointed to 
determine the rights existing in proclaimed forest lands and to ^ 
recommend how claims not amounting to rights should be dealt 
with. The final proposals of the demarcation and settlement officer 
for all but three sub-divisions remain only for report^ and the whole 
work of forest demarcation and settlement, except the acquisition 
of certain lands eventually to be included in forest, will be finished 
by the end of May 1885. Besides settling forest idghts the assistant 
collector was directed to make a final demarcation of the forest 
lands, where necessary to recommend the exclusion of lands already 
proclaimed forest, and to consolidate forest blocks by exchange, 
or, if exchange was not possible, by purchase. Kegard was to be 
had both to the interests of cultivation and of forest conservancy. 

In the parts of the Sahyddris where distress was found to prevail, 
land was to be allotted for wood-ash tillage regulated on a fixed 
system of most troublesome rotation. The demarcation of the 
part of the wood-ash tract was completed in 1881, that of the rest 
of the district was systematically begun in 1882, during the latter 
half of which exchanges were negotiated all over the district. In ^ 
1883 the final demarcation line was fixed and sanctioned by 
Government for the sub-divisions of Wd,i, Satd^ra, and J^vli. Of 
148,964 acres proclaimed forest in 1879, 4242 acres were to be 
excluded ; the forest area was to be increased by 11,283 acres part 
available and part to be obtained by purchase or exchange, and the 
final limit of the forest area of these three sub-divisions was put at 
200,627 acres or 3134 square miles. Government at the same time ! 
sanctioned the settlement of rights in the proclaimed reserves and i 
decided what privileges should be continued and under what 
restrictions. The rights admitted included rights of way^ and access 
to springs, temples, and watercourses. The privileges allowed were 
gracing and gathering dead wood, thorns, and other minor forest 
products. 

The chief timber trade is in teak rafters. The trade is small. 

It is only to meet the demand for timber required for local 
housebuilding. When they have no other work a few cartmen f 

buy small quantities of timber and carry it for sale to the 
different timber markets. The timber dealers are chiefly 
Marathas, and a few are Musalman Bohor^s. The largest teak rafters 
grown in the district are not above one or 14 feet in diameter at the 
base. All larger timber has to be imported. The average prices 
obtained at the auction sales vary according to size from £l to £4 
(Rs. 10-40) the hundred rafters. There is always a demand for 
firewood from the east of the district, but the forest lands are so 
bare of trees that the demand cannot always be supplied. A fire- f 

wood store has been established at the hill station of Mahabaleshvar ^ 

to supply residents and visitors. The price charged is 2s. Qd. 
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(Rs. I 5 ) tli 0 khandi of 784 pounds. At MaMlbaleslivar inferior 
raftel^s known as raival^ tkat is biiilding timber other than teak, 
fetch a fair price and are used in building and repairing the station 
bungalows. Of minor forest produce the chief is the myrobalan 
berry the fruit of the hirda or Terminalia chebnla. Since 1879 the 
myrobalan has become a source of profit to Government. This tree 
is found in the evergreen Sahyadri foi^ests. The fruit is gathered 
by the villagers and brought by them to Government stores where 
they are paid Is, 3|cZ. to I 5 . 9d, (10| - 14 as,) the hundredweight. It 
is dried and sold by auction to merchants who export it largely to 
Europe where it is used in tanning and dyeing. During the four 
years ending 1882 about 1088 tons (3102 khandis) of myrobalans 
were gathered at a cost of £2155 (Rs. 21,550), and sold at £4592 
(Rs. 45,920), leaving a profit of £2437 (Rs. 24,370).^ In 1883 hardly 
any myrobalans were gathered, as the crop was wholly destroyed 
by locusts who eagerly devoured the hirda blossom. 

The district has no special forest tribes. The villagers in the 
Sahyadri forests are Knnbis, Dhangars, Mhdrs, and Dhavads. The 
first three live by wood-ash or kumri tillage and by keeping cattle ; 
the Dhavads live by labour. The day^s wages given to villagers 
employed in cutting timber vary from to 4|cZ. (2-3 as,). At 
these rates teak rafters can be cut by the forest department at about 
56‘. to 6s, (Rs. 2|-3) the hundred and firewood at Is. (8 us.^) the khandi 
of 784 pounds. 

Exceptin 1872 and 1878 when receipts were unusually low, during 
the thirteen years ending 1882-83, receipts have risen from £2261 
(Rs. 22,610) ml870-71 to £6010 (Rs. 60,100) in 1882-83, and charges 
from £1055 (Rs. 10,550) in 1870-71 to £5276 (Rs. 52,760) in 1882-83. 
For four years between 1878-79 and 1881-82 the fprest department 
worked at a loss on account of the large establishment which was 
required to protect the forestlands and the small area which at pi*esent 
yields saleable timber. Since the 1876-77 famine the demand for 
timber has increased, the number of pieces of ‘teak sold having risen 
from 13,119 in 1878-79 to 32,619 in 1882-83. There is also a good 
local demand for fuel. But in the present bare state of so much 
of the forest lands many years must pass before any considerable 
forest revenue can be expected. In 1882-B3, in spite of the large 
establishment, the forest lands yielded a profit of £734 (Rs. 7340). 
The details of forest receipts and charges during the thirteen years 
ending 1882-83 are : 


1 The details are : SMAm MyroMlam, 1879-1883, 


Year. 

Produce. 

Cost. 

Sale. 

Profit. 



Khandis 

<8 

£ ' 


1879 


480 

390 

$64 

, 474 

1880 


1050 

696 

1162 

, . 406 

1881 

... 

711 

488 

U05 

637 

1882 


'865 , 

601 

1461 

860 

Total 


8102 

2155 

4592 

2437 
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Bdtdm Forests, 1870-71 - ISS'S-SO. 


Year. 

Re- ! 
ceipts. 

Charges 

Reve- 

nue. 

Year. 

Re- 

ceipts. 

Charges 

Reve- 

nue. 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73... ...1 

1873- 74... ...! 

1S74-7.5 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

Rs. 

22,613 

23,658 

H,858 

33,884 

39,635 

40,315 

38,360 

Rs. 

10,549 
10,431 
11,166 1 
13,630 
11,750 
18,250 
11,675 

Rs. 

12.064 
13,227 

692 

20,254 

27,885 

22.065 
26,785 

1877- 78... : ... 

1878- 79... 

- 1879-80,.. 

1 1880-81. 

1881-82 

1882-83... . ... 

: Rs. : 
34,460 
24,971 
40,544 
45,328 
49,944 
60,105 

Rs. 
18,953 
34,489 
44,273 ! 
48,6.52 
.53,787 
52,700 

Rs. 

-f- 15507 
—0517 
—3720 
—3387 
—3843 
-17345 


Tho cultivated parts of the district have hut a thin spriukliug of 
trees. Most large villages and towns have mangoe groves near ; 
theiii;, but tho fields and hedges have few trees except occasional 
teak and hdbhul near waste land. The only parts of the district 
where timber has been encouraged and cared for are along tho road- ; 
sides, most of which are shaded by fine avenues of buhhul mangoe > 
and fig.^ I 

According to the Collector’s 1882 stock returns tho distinct ' 
farm stock included 246,921 oxen, 152,640 cows, 115,311 buffaloes, 
13,390 horses, 425,374 sheep and goats, 4394 asses, and a few pigs 
and mules. 

The Oxen, returned at 246,921, are of two breeds, the local and 
the Ichilldr'C The kMlldri bullocks are said to come from the east. 
Both breeds are used for field purposes. The khilldri, though the | 
larger and more muscular animal, is somewhat delicate and does not 
live BO long as tho local bullock. A common MdlldH bullock will sell 
for £5 (Es.50), in the cattle market of Mhasvad in M^n good ones 
sell for £10 (Es.lOO), and in parts of the district a choice animal 
fetches as much as £20 (Rs. 200) . The tiny quick-running Surat 
bullocks are occasionally seen in light riding carfc^. Except a few 
from the Bhima valley oxen are seldom imported. 

There is no special breed of Cows or of Buffaloes. It is said 
that Surat cows were imported a century ago. Cows and she- 
baff aloes are used for their milk only, except when necessity compels 
their use for field purposes. He-buffaloes and oxen are used for 
draught. The price of a good cow varies from £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40) 
and of a good she-buffalo from £3 to £4 (Rs.30-40). The skins of 
buffaloes, oxen, and cows are used by Ohambhdrs and Bhors for 
making shoes, thongs, and water-bags. Buffalo meat is little i 
eaten by Musalmdns ; but Mhars and Mangs, who have a right to J 
the carcasses of dead buffaloes, eat almost every part of them. 
Large herds of buffaloes are often seen on the Sahyadris in charge 
of a single boy or girl. They are driven at night into enclosures 
hedged with rough posts generally five or six feet high. In other 
parts of the district the cows and buffaloes live either close to or 
inside of their owner’s house. 

Few of the people own Horses. Except by chiefs and the 
wealthier land proprietors the animals ridden by the people of the 
district are seldom more than ponies. The valley of the Man i 


^ A list oi forest trees is given in tke Appendix. 
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used to be famous for its horses^ but all interest in horse-breeding 
lias died out. In 1878 Government set apart three stud hoi^ses for 
Satara but little use was made of them, fifty mares were served and 
only six foals were produced. The Collector complained that the 
mares brought were unfit for breeding and that the higher classes 
were indifferent to horse-breeding. During the three years ending 
1877-78 no chief or proprietor hadmade use of any of the Government 
horses. In 1883 the results were a little better. Of thirty-nine 
mares served ten were in foal. Up to 1878, to encourage horse- 
breeding, horse shows were held in February at Pingli about two 
miles south of Dahivadi, and in December at Mhasvad fifteen miles 
east of Dahivadi. The animals shown were unsatisfactory both in 
number and quality and these shows have been (1883) discontinued. 
A weekly cattle fair is held at Belavdde in Kai’M where a consider- 
able number of horses and ponies are sold. A few animals are 
brought from the Bhima valley ; none leave the district. 

Sheep and Goats, returned at 425,347, are bred locally. Few 
sheep or goats either come into the district or leave it. The price 
of a sheep varies from about 2^. to 6^. (Rs, 1-3). They are chiefly 
reared by the Dhangars in the east of the district. These with the 
Sangars, a branch of the same caste, use the wool of their sheep in 
weaving kamblis or coarse blankets, which is one of the largest 
industries in the district. Sheep^s milk is said to be hlrnnk chiefly 
by shepherds and seldom by husbandmen, who rarely take it 
except as a cure for colds. Sir Bartle Frere, while Commissioner 
in Satara in 1849, introduced some sheep from Kh^ndesh, but 
the cross breed was too delicate, wa"s never popular, and has 
died out. Goats are valued chiefly for their milk. One breed of 
goat, found all over the district, yields long hair which Dhangars 
work into country ropes. Surat goats are occasicfnally imported for 
their milk. Sheep and goats are pastured almost solely by Dhan- 
gars. Daring the rains they are kept in the east of the district 
feeding on waste numbers or on grass lands. As the dry season 
advances, the shepherds move west to the pastures on and near the 
Sahyadris. Sheep manure is highly valued by the holders of rich 
soil, who pay the owners of flocks either in money or grain to pen 
their animals on particular fields. Sheep and goats are lawful food 
to almost all Safcara Hindus, except Brahmans, Sond,rs, Guravs, 
and Sutars. Some well-to-do Musalm^ns and in rare cases Knnbis 
cat mutton daily. As a rule meat is eaten only on such great days 
as the Bascira in October and at marriages and other family fes- 
tivities. Goats and sheep are occasionally offered to the gods. Sheep 
skins and goat skins are used for making- ropes, thongs, and shoes, and 
goat skins for the sounding boards of various musical instruments, 
and their intestines for string. The usual mode of guarding sheep 
and goats at night is by a hedge of thorns, or by a long net 
stretched and supported by stakes driven into the ground, while 
men and dogs watch against thieves and wild beasts. 

Pigs are kept for eating by Vaddars and Kaik^dis. Donkeys are 
kept as pack animals by some Vanis and Eumbhars and also by 
Vaddars. Mules are used sparingly as pack animals, and camels arc 
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rarely seen. Dogs abound in every village and are used for herding 
sheep. None are of good breed. Except Brahmans, almost all 
classes rear hens. The eggs and more rarely the hens are sold in 
the local mai’kets. Ducks and pigeons are occasionally kept and 
some Miisalmans rear geese. 

In the west near the Sahyadris chiefly in the Koyna valley and 
the hills of the Mala pass are found the Tiger, Felis tigris, vdgh ; the 
Panther, Felis pardus, hibla vdgh; the Bear, Ursus labiatns, dsmil j 
the Sambar, Rusa aristotelis, sdmhar ; the Spotted Deer, Axis 
maculatiis, chitted ; the Ribfaced or Barking Deer, Oervulus aurmus, 
hhenhar ; the Hog Deer, Axis porcinus, pam ; and the Bison, Gava3us 
ganrus, gava. In the east are the Hyena, Hyaena striata, tar as ; the 
Wolf, Canis pallipes, Idndga ; the Fox, Vulpes bengalensis, hhokad ; 
the Leopard, Felis iubata,ckYi5f6,* the Antelope or Black Buck, Antelope 
bezoartica, kdlvit ; and the Ohinkara or Indian Gazelle, Gazelle 
bennettii, mdlsand. Common to both east and wmst are the Hare, 
Lepus nigricollis, sasci ; the Porcupine, Hystria lenoura, sdydl ; the 
Monkey, Presbytis entellus, vdnar or mdkad ; the Hog, Sus indicus, 
duhaf} and the Wild Oat, comprising the Civet, Viverramalaccensis, 
javddirridnjar, andthe Common Tree Cat, Paradoxurus musanga, itd. 
Neither tigers nor panthers are so numerous as to do much damage, 
though occasionally man-eating tigers appear, and, owing to their 
exceeding cunning and the large forests of the Koyna valley, are 
veiy difficult to destroy. Of late years bison have increased in the 
forests on the Mala pass hills, but they seldom come north of Helvak 
though they were formerly found in the neighbourhood of Mahd,hal- 
eshvar. A bull bison was shot on Mahabaleshvar in 1873. Sambar 
have also increased in the Mala pass forests as the forest ai^ea is so 
largo that it is nearly impossible to drive them out. They have 
almost ceased in th(? woodlands to the north of Helv^lk as the villagers 
of that tract have killed lax’ge numbers by netting. The nets are 
laid in the admbar^s runs and a line of men form, and, starting from 
the nets, beat the forest away from the nets. The sdmhar, imagining 
that they are being driven to people armed with guns, break through 
the line of heaters and rush into the nets where they are killed by 
men hid near. Almost every village has these nets which are about 
twelve feet high and twenty feet long. Though the people kill does 
and fawns, the spread of reserved forests has been yeaifly increasing 
the number of sdmhar. Bears are not numerous. They do no harm, 
and, except when they have young ones or are suddenly surprised, are 
never known to attack man. They feed on roots and berries and on 
white ants. Wilddogs kill many spotted and small deer, and the people 
say that they will hunt down and kill tigers. No case of a tiger 
being killed by wild dogs is known to have occurred in S^tara. In 
the east the antelope or black buck used to be common ; but their 
numbers of late have greatly decreased. The best ground for black 
buck shooting is between Puses^£vli in Khatav and Kadegaon in 
Khfodpur. A good many of the people have guns, which, when 
they are not using, they lend to Ramoshis and does and fawns 
are killed indiscriminately. The shikdnis or hunters too, take many 
by nooses laid on the ground and also with the help of tame 
bucks. They fasten nooses to the horns of the tame bucks and let 
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tliem go. The wild bucks in fighting with the tame ones^ entangle 
their horns in the nooses and are caught. The chinhdra or Indian 
gazelle is found in small numbers in the hills about Man. Wolves 
and hyenas are mostly found in the hills round Khanapnr, 
and ill the range between Phaltan and Khatav. Even there they 
are scarce. Many licenses to keep guns have been granted for 
their destruction, but neither wolves nor hyenas are often shot. 
According to yearly returns of wild animals, during the eight 
years ending 1882, 294 persons were killed by wild animals, of 
whom twenty -three were killed by tigers, twenty-eight by other 
animals, and 243 by snakes ; the number of cattle killed by wild 
animals was 601, of whom 589 were killed by tigers and leopards, 
and seventy “two by other wild animals and snakes. During the 
same eight years, of the wild animals killed for Government re\vards 
thirty-four tigers were killed for £73 12^. (Rs. 736), ninety-three 
leopards for £82 10s. (Es. 825), and 164,826 snakes for £1027 12s. 
(Es. 10,276), The details of wild animals killed are : five tigers, 
seven leopards, and 12,506 snakes in 1875 ; four tigers, four leopards, 
and 9980 snakes in 1876 ; eight tigers, ten leopards, and 16,483 
snakes in 1877 ; three tigers, eleven leopai'ds, and 7535 snakes in 
1878 ; two tigei'S, eleven leopards, and 15,645 snakes in 1879 ; one 
tigei% thirteen leopards, and 43,724 snakes in 1880 ; five tigers, 
twenty-one leopards, and 38,712 snakes in 1881 ; and six tigers, 
sixteen leopards, and 20,241 snakes in 1882. 

The list of snakes given in the Poona Statistical Account applies 
to S4Mra. 

The Vena, Krishna, Koyna, and Varna have large pools that 
hold water throughout the year and are fairly stocked with fish. 
Rivers like the M^^n and Yerla which dry during the hot weather 
have no fish of any considerable size. The be^, or at least the 
most frequently eaten fish, are the maral, malya, tdmbat^ shingdda, 
and vdmb. The chief fishing castes are the Bhois and Kolis", and 
Kunbis and Muhammadans fish for their own use. No class of 
men live solely on their earnings as fishermen. The eating offish is 
not uncommon among Musalmdns and most low caste Hindus. Pish 
are caught by poisoning the water with the juice of the milkbush, 
by large nets which are floated in the stream, and by small hand- 
nets whose meshes are not more than three-quarters to one-eighth 
of an inch in circumference. Other modes of fishing, which are 
occasionally practised, are by turning the stream into a large 
basket or some other open receptacle, by throwing a dam across a 
stream, or by throwing up large quantities of water in which fish are 
also thrown up, and lastly by placing large earthen pots in the 
water and closing them when the fish enter. Pish are nearly always 
sold fresh, and from house to house j few are sold in the markets. 
In some places fish are preserved as sacr’ed animals. In other 
places people fish where they please, though there seems to be an 
understanding that each village has a prior right to the fishing within 
its own limits and from its own river banks. 

The following notes on the birds of the district are contiubuted 
by Mr. G. Vidal, C.S. as a supplement to Dr. Pairbank’s Popular List 
of the Birds found in the Mardtha country : A 
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GtAME Bieds/ The commoii.Sandgrouse, PterGcles esustus;,is plen- 
tiful but P, fasciatus the Painted Grouse is rare. The abode of the 
Sandgrouse is in the east, and its food consists in great part of the 
seeds of the common thistle. The Painted Partridge^ Francolinus 
pictns, is comnion in the south-east of the district, about Tasgaon 
and Jath, and is generally found in sugarcane. The common Gray 
Partridge, Ortygornis pondicerianus, is also found. Neither Gray 
Coturnix communis, nor Rain Quail C. coromandelica, are plentiful 
in the district, and they scarcely repay pursuit in the cold weather. 
In February and March after the rahi or late crops have been 
reaped, they take to the rivers and find shelter in the tamarisk 
bushes in the beds and on the banks of the larger streams. On tbe 
Nira and parts of the Krishna fair bags may be obtained. Rain Quail 
breed in September in the long grass of the meadows or Imrans 
To\md the city of Satara ; Gray Quail are believed not to breed in the 
district. Jungle Bush Quail, Perdicula asiatica, are common in all 
hills covered with scrub. The Indian Bustard, Eupodotis edwardsi, 
is occasionally but rarely seen, and the Lesser Florican, Sypheotides 
aiiritus, is also extremely scarce. Of Plovers the Oouriei*, Cursorius 
Coromandel icus, is very common in the eastern sub-divisions, while 
Squatarola helve tica and Agialitis dubiathe Gray and Indian Ringed 
Plover are rare. The Stone Plover, OEdicnemus crepitans or indicus, 
also known %s the Bastard Florican, is common throughout the 
district. The large Stone Plover, Scolopax recurvirostris, not no- 
ticed in Dr. Fairbank’s List, is found on the banks of the 
Nira and probably of other large rivers in the cold months, 
usually in parties of three. The Demoiselle Crane, Anthropoides 
virgo, is the only common crane in the Satara district. From 
December to March they ai^e found in vast flocks near the Nira, Krishna, 
and Yerla rivers and on the large reservoir at Mayni, They are 
wary* birds and difficult to approach except when feeding in the 
early morning in hardai or safHower of which they are particularly 
fond. The Phdnsi Pardhis, to whose devices most birds fall an easy 
prey, are never able to entice the demoiselle crane into their nooses. 
They generally roost sitting in a long Single line on a bare plain close 
to a river and guarded by sentinels on all sides. They seldom chooso 
the same spot two nights running. Occasionally they feed at nights, 
especially during the early part of the cold weather when there are 
many cultivators in the fields by day. Their flight is remarkably 
strong, and they always call loudly on the wing. There are very few 
snipe grounds in the Satara district though the Common Snipe, 
Gallinago scolopacinus and the Jack Snipe, Gallinago gallinula, as 
well as the Painted Snipe, Rhynchoea bengalensis, are occasionally 
found. The best chance of a bag is near the Mayni, Pingli, and 
Shingnapnr reservoirs. The Bald Coot, Fulica atra, is found all over 
the district. The Whitenecked Stork, Dissara episcopa, is very 
common, and the Black Stork, Ciconia nigra, is found in the large 
rivers in the cold season. Most of the herons and egrets mentioned 
in Dr. Fairbank's List, except the Ashy Egret, Demi egretta 

g ularis, are found in the district. It is worthy of note that 
[erodias garzetta, does not, as stated by Dr. Jerdon, lose its dorsal 
train in the cold weather, although the Largo Egret, Heredias terra 
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loses his. At the end of May the plume of the large egret is 
splendid, a good specimen usually havitig forty or more long plumes. 
The Cattle Egret, Buhulcus coromandus, and the Pond Heron, Ardeola 
grayi, are handsome birds in their breeding plumage, the pond heron 
with its deep maroon train being completely transformed and 
scarcely recognizable. Besides the aboTe, the little Green Bittern 
Butorides javaniea, is common in all the Satdra rivers. The Chestnut 
Bittern, Ardetta Ginnambmea, is much rarer. The Pelican Ibis Platalea 
ieucdrodia, the Spoonbill Tantalus Leucocephalus, the White Ibis 
ThresMornis melanocephalus, and the Wartyheaded Ibis, Iconotis 
papillosus, are common in the larger Sat4ra rivers. The Shell Ibis, 
Anastomus oscitans, is a rarer bird. The Glossy Ibis, Palcinellus 
igneus omitted from Mr. Pairbank^s List, is also frequently seen. 
No geese visit the Satd-ra district. Of Ducks the Large Whistling Teal, 
Dendrocygna major, is found on the Nira. The Ruddy Shieldrake, 
Casarca rutila, also known as the Brdhmani Duck, M. sdraj;i^ common 
on the Mra and Krishna. Of Ducks proper, the Shoveller Spatula 
olypeata, the Gadwall Chaulelasmus streperus, the Widgeon Mareca 
penelope, the Common Teal Qmerguedula eroeca, and the Blue- 
winged or Garganey Teal, Querquedula circia, are found scattered 
throughout S^tara in favourable localities. 

Of birds other than game birds the following may be noticed. The 
Scavenger Vulture, Neophron ginginiahus, commonly called Pharaohs 
Chicken, is common in Satd-ra. A pair breed every year at Vita in 
Khan^pnr producing a single egg. Of the Falcon class, the 
Perigrine and Shahin Falcon, Falco perigrinus and perigrinator are 
very rare; while the Redheaded Merlin or Turumti, Falco chiquera, 
is fairly common all over Satdra. \ nest with three young 
cyesses has been found towards the end of February in a tamarind 
tree overhanging the Krishna. The young birds were kept for 
some time, but they were extremely vicious and wild and took the 
first opportunity to escape. A Hawk Eagle, Spirsetus cirrhatus was 
obtained in a large grove near S^tara. Of the Harriers, the Pale 
Harrier Circus mocrusus is the common variety. At Jath, a 
hundred or more of these birds have been seen roosting together 
on a bare plain. Haliastur Indus, the Maroonbacked or Brdhmani 
Kite is decidedly uncommon. Syrnium sinense or Bulaca ocellata, 
the Mottled Wood Owl is the commonest of the large owls, and 
Athene brama, the jpingl% is the commonest of the Owlets. Bubo 
bengalensis, the Eockhorned Owl, is also plentiful on all rivers. 
The hatred of crows to this, as indeed to all owls, is remarkable. 
A wounded owl may be followed for a mile or more, from tree to 
tree, entirely by the angry clamour of pursuing crows. The 
Hawk Owl, Ninox scutellatus, is not very uncommon along the 
banks of the larger S^tara streams. The Indian Roller, Ooracias 
indicus, does not leave the district till late in the hot season. 
Several have been seen at the end of April. The Pied Kingfisher, 
Oeryle rudis, M. machhimdr or disa, is the commonest species in 
Sat^ra, and is a wonderfully familiar bird. It has been watched 
frequently at Wai diving fearlessly at the bathing steps among and 
within arm^s reach of the bathers. Halcyon smymensis or fuscus, 
the Whitecrested Kingfisher is common throughout the district. 
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The Great Hornbili: Dichoceros cavatns^ is occasionally seen in the 
Koyna valley and in the west of the district^ hut not in the plains. 
Satara people have an odd belief that the common Eoseringed 
Paroquets, PalEBornis torquatus, which build in holes in banyan or 
^i;pal tees, are better talkers than those which build in mango 
or any other trees. Of the Cuckoos the Koel, Endynames orientalis 
or honorata, is very common. The people say that it never alights 
on the ground; They have an idea that its peculiar cry is a prayer for 
rain to fill the leaves with water, probably because the koeTs note is 
much more frequent at the approach of the south-west rains than at 
other times. Mr. Eairbank has omitted from his list of Honey- 
suckers, Oinnyris zeylonica, the Amethyst-rumped Honey sucker 
(Jerdon, 232). This bird is not nncommon in Satdra gardens. 
A pair built their nest in September hanging to a slender twig of a 
creeper in the porch of one of the houses. Of the MuscicapidjB or 
Flycatchers, Muscipeta paradisi, the Paradise Flycatcher is called 
by hill Mardthds or the arrow bird and by Europeans 

at Mahfibaleshvar the dhobi or washermen's bird. It is found 
occasionally throughout the east^ of Sdt4ra wherever there is 
a grove of large trees. It is very wandering in its habits. Speci- 
mens have been obtained in a state of transition from the chestnut 
to the white plumage. The Kedwhiskered Bulbul, Otocompsa fasci- 
caudata, replaces on the Sahyfidris the common Madras Bulbul, 
Pycnonotus liamorrhous, which is found only in the plains, in the 
same way as the Bluewinged Eosyheaded Parrakeets replace the 
common Eosewinged species, Palseornis torquatus. It is worthy of 
note that birds of several allied species differ in the hills and in 
the plains, and that the hit! varieties are always brighter coloured 
than the plain birds. Irena puella, the Fairy Blue Bird, has nob 
been found in Satara. Oriolus kundu, the Indian Oriole, is found 
throughout the west of the district. The Blackheaded Oriole is 
rarely found to the east of the Sayhadri range though both species 
appear equally distributed in the Koyna valley and in the western 
Sahyadri belt. The Southern Yellow Tit, Machlolophus jerdoni, is 
found occasionally twenty miles or more east of the Sahyidris. 
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Acgoedihg to the 1881 census the population of the district was 
1,062,350 or 212*98 to the square mile. Of these Hindus numbered 

I, 024,597 or 96*44 per cent ; Musalm^ns 36^712 or 3‘45 percent; 
Christians 886 or 0*08 per cent ; Ptois99; Sikhs 29 ; Jews 21 ; and 
Buddhists 6. The Buddhists were Chinese convicts now settled as 
gardeners at Mahabaleshvar. The percentage of males on the total 
population was 50*12 and of females 49*87. The corresponding 
returns for 1872 were a total of 1,062,121 or 221*09 to the square 
mile, of whom Hindus numbered 1,026,110 or 96*60 per cent; 
Musalmans 35,034 or 3*29 per cent ; Christians 880 or 0*08 per cent ; 
Parsis 80 ; Sikhs 2 ; and Others 15. Compared with the 1872 returns 
the 1881 returns show an increase of 229 or 0*02 per cent. 

Of 1,062,350 the whole population 1,018,931 or 95*91 per cent 
were boim in the district. Of the 43,419 who were not born in 
the district, 14,934 %vere born in the Bombay Kariuitak ; 9558 in 
Kolhapur ; 4686 in Poona ; 4425 in the Konkan districts ; 3998 
in Sholapur; 1137 in Gujarat; 760 in Bombay ; 662 in the Bajputana 
States ; 580 in the Nizamis country ; 445 in Ahmadnagar ; 267 in 
Goa, Diu, and Daman ; 215 in Madras ; 125 in Nasik ; 90 in Kh&desh ; 
862 in other parts of India ; and 669 outside of India, 

Of 1,062,350 the total population, 1,005,499 (503,127 males, 
502,372 females) or 94*64 per cent spoke Marithi. Of the remain- 
ing 56,851 persons, 34,891 or 3*28 per cent spoke Hindustani; 

II, 839 or 1*11 per cent spoke Eanarese ; 4840 or 0*45 per cent spoke 
Gujarati; 8552 or 0*33 per cant spoke Telugu; 925 or 0*08 per cent 
spoke Marwii,ri; 396 or 0*03 per cent spoke English ; 860 or 0*03 per 
cent spoke Portuguese-Konkani or Goanese ; 26 spoke Pashtu; 21 
spoke Tamil ; 3 spoke Arabic ; 6 spoke Chinese ; 1 spoke French ; 
and 1 spoke Sindhi. Except in Jath where the people speak both 
Kckiareso and Marathi, and in Tiisgaon where the home-talk of 
many people is Eanarese, the language of the district is Marathi 
The only classes who are considered to speak correct or book 
MaxAthi are the Brdhmans, Prabhus, and Shenvis. Mar4th4s and 
low caste people especially Mhar>s and Mtogs use many technical 
expressions and special words which are not known to those who 
speak book Marathi, Gujaratis and Mdrwiris use their own dialects 
though many of them also speak incorrect Marathi. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of each religious 
class according to sex at different ages, with, at each stage, the 
percentage on the tot*al population of the same sex and religion^ 
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The columns referring to the total population omit religious distinc. 

tions, but show the diSerence of sex : 

Sdtdra Population hy Age, 1881. 



— 


1 

Hindus, 

Musalma'ns. 

Christians. 

Aqe 

IN Years. 

Males, 

Percentage 
on Males. 

BQ 

<S> 

B 

Percentage 
on Females. 

Males. 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

Percentage 
on Females. 

Males. 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

Percentage 
on Females. 

Tin 

tri 

1 


13,938 

2-71 

13,684 

2*65 

510 

2-76 

476 

2-60 

10 

1-66 

9 

3*16 

1 1 hft 4 



50,807 

9'89 

52,607 

10-29 

1763 

9*49 

1927 

10-55 

33 

■6*48 

44 

15*49 

1 S ta 9 


78,594 

15-30 

72,622 

14-18 

2820 

15-27 

2581 

14*13 

:45'' 

7-47 

31 

10-91 

10 

to 

14 


69,871 

13-61 

53,888 

10-54 

2449 

13-26 

1986 

10*88 

40 

6-64 

,23'. 

8*09 

in 

to 

19 

1 ,1 

86,780 

7-16 

34,019 

6*65 

1226 

6-64 

1098 

6-01 

46 

7-64 

29 

10*21 

20 

to 

24 


34,671 

6-75 

41,102 

8-04 

1234 

6-68 

1396 

7-64 

119 

19-76 

23^ 

8*09 

26 

to 

29 


45,162 

8*79 

47,963 

9*38 

1576 

8*53 

1646 

9-01 

121 

20-09 

'36 

12*67 

iJO 

to 

84 


42,646 

8*30 

47,512 

9-29 

1614 

8*74 

1679 

9-19 

60 

8-30 

30 

10*50 

;j6 

to 

39 


32,459 

6-32 

! 31,453 

6*16 

1216 

6-58 

1118 

6*12 

46 

7*64 

IS 

6*33 

40 

to 

40 


50,627 

9-84 

60,454 

9-86 

1895 

10-26 

1809 

9-90 

55 

9-13 

23 

8*09 

50 

to 

54 


23,708 

4-42 

125,691 

6*02 

869 

4-70 

1003 

5-49 

IS 

2*15 

5 

1*76 


to 

50 


10;607 

2-06 

i 11,403 

2-23 

378 

2-04 

433 

2*37 

15 

2*49 

7 

2*46 

1 Above 00 


24,603 

[ 4-79|29,031 

6-67 

917 

4-96: 

1103 



6-04 
^ 

9 

N 

1*49 
> 

■ 6 ■' i 

2*11 
^ 




Total ... 

513,363 

61 C 234 

18,457 

18^255 

602 

284 ■ 


Ase in Years. 

Pa'rsis. 

Others. 

Tot All. 

Males. 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

■ 

Percentage 
on Female. 

Males. 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

Percentage 
on Females. 

tn 

0 

1 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

ft 

CM Q 

Uptol 


3 

4-83 

2 

6*40 

1 

2*44 

2 

18-33 

14,462 

2*71 

14,073 

2*66 

1 to 4 


6 

9*67 

3 

8*10 


7*31 

2 

18-33 

52,602 

9-87 

54,583 

10*30 

5 to 9 


9 

14*61 

8* 

8*10 

2 

4-87 

1 

6-06 

81,470 

15*29 

75,138 

14*18 

10 to 14 


3 

4*83 

6 

16*21 

4 

9-75 

IUL4 

... 

72,367 

13*68 

65,903 

10*65 

15 to 19 


4 

6*45 

... 

... 

2 

4-87 

2 

• 13-83 

38,058 

7-14 

35,1^8 

6*63 

20 to 24 


6 

8*06 

6 

16*21 

7 

17*07 

3 

20‘00 

36,036 

6-76 

42,530 

8*02 

25 to 29 


7 

11*29 

4 

10-81 

4 

9-75 

4 

26-66 

46,860 

8-79 

49,653 

9-37 

80 to 84 


11 

17*74 

5 

13-51 

6 

14-63 

w 


44,827 

8-32 

49,226 

9*29 

35 to 39 


- 6 . 

8*06 

3 

8*10 

9 

21*95 

LU 

... 

33,735 

6-33 

32,592 

6*15 

40 to 49 


2 

3*22 

— r ' 

-r'- 

1 

2-44 

1 

6*66 

52,480 

9*85 

52,287 

9*86 

60 to 54 


4 

6*46 

3 

8-10 

... 


“T 

... 

23,594 

4*43 

26,702 

5*04 

55 to 59 


1 

1*61 

1 

2-70 

... 

.*# 


... 

11,001 

2*06 

11,849 

2*23 

Above 60 


2 1 

3*22 

1 

2-70 

2 j 

4‘87 

[ 

... 

25,533 

4*79 

30,141 

5*68 



V. . _ . 



; 



' V 

■J* 


_ J 






, 


Y 


y'" ' 








Total ... 


53 

87 J 

41 

15 

532,525 

629,825 


The following table shows the proportion of the people of the 
district who are unmarried, married, and widowed ; 

Sdtdra Marriage Details, ISSl, 



■■ ■ ■ HINDUS. ■■ j 



Ten to 

Fifteen to 

Twenty to 

Thirty and 

Total. 1 
. 1 




Fourteen. 

■ 'Nineteen. ■ 

Twenty-nine. 

Over. 


Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

■ : 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

' Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Unmarried ... 

■ 

140,886 

m,2ii 

69,361 

14,847 

20,188 

889 

13,314 

827 

6503 

878 

^9,202 

140,652 

Married 

2330 

15,068 

10,102 

37,306 

16,234 

30,881 

64,406 

77,682 

157, ‘297 

103,610 

250,368 

264,547 

Widowed ... 

123 

434 

408 

1735 

408 

2249 

2104 

10,550 

20,750 

91,061 

23,793 

106,036 


MUSALMANS. 

Unmarried ... 

6000 

4604 

2186 

904 

774 

75| 

674 

83 

346 

145 

8979 

5811 

Married 

76 


.26S.' 

1050 

435 

071 

2067 

2723 

5755 

8945 

8583 

9066 

Widowed ... 

7 

.,,4 

10 

32 

17 

62 

69 

236 

789 

3055 

892 

3379 
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CHRISTIANS. 


Under Ten. 

Ten to 

Fifteen to 

Twenl^ to 

Thirty and 

1 rr/Nf.oi' 


Fourteen 

Nineteen. 

Twenty-nine. 

Over. 




■ Males/ 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe-:," 

males. 

UiimaiTied ... 

■■ 88 

83 

40 

21 

42 

17 

190 

7 

41 

2 

401 

130 

Married 


1 

... 

, 2 

8 

12 

47 

51 

133 

58 

188 

IM 

Widowed 



... 

... 

1 


S 

1 

14 

29 

IS 

80 


OTHERS. 

Unmarried ... 

24 ' 

13 

7 

4 

3 


3 

1 

6 


43 

18 

Married 

UJ 



2 

3 

2 

20 

16 

34 

7 

57 

27 

Widowed 

... . 




... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

. 

7 

3 

7 


Accoi'ding to occupation the 1881 census returns divide the 
population into six classes : 

1. — 111 Government Service, Learned Professions, Literature, and Arts, 
18,469 or 1*73 per cent of the population. 

II, — In House Service 6435 or 0*60 per cent, 

III, — In Trade and Commerce 4349 or 0*40 per cent. 

IV, — In Agriculture 374,950 or 35*29 per cent. 

V. — In Crafts and Industries 55,009 or 6*11 per cent, 

VI.— In Indefinite and Unproductive Oociipations including Children, 593,138 
or 55*83 per cent. 

According to the 1881 census, twelve towns had more than 5000 
and four of the twelve more than 10,000 people. Excluding these 
twelve towns, which together numbered 115,638 or 9’94 per cent of 
the population, the 946,712 inhabitants of Sd,t£ra were distributed 
over 1331 villages, giving an average of one village for every 3‘74 
square miles, and of 711*27 people to each village. Of the 1331 
villages 110 had less than 100 people, 179 between 100 and 200, 410 
between 200 and 500, 331 between 500 and 1000, 224 between 1000 
and 2000, 49 between 2000 and 3000, and 28 between 3000 and 5000. 

According to the 1881 census, of 174,406 houses, 151,173 were 
occupied and 23,233 were empty. The total gave an average oJE 
34*96 houses to the square mile, and the 151,173 occupied 
houses an average of 7*02 inmates to each house. Though 
all do not succeed every man is anxious to own a house. S4tara 
houses may. be arranged under two divisions, immovable and 
movable. The immovable houses may be divided into four 
classes : Those with tiled roofs and walls of fire-bahed bricks ; 
those with tiled or thatched roofs and walls of sun-burnt bricks or 
mud;; those with thatched roofs and wattled or grass walls; and those 
with flat earth roofs and generally walls of unburnt brick. The 
movable dwellings belong to the wandering tribes who carry them 
with them. They are of two chief kinds small tents or pah either 
of coarse cotton or of wool and small huts of bamboo or date matting. 
The dwellers in tents and mat huts suffer much from the heat and 
cold and still more from the rain. To escape the wet many of them stop 
during the whole rains near some village and build small huts of 
grass, leaves, and branches. First class bouses are seldom found 
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except IE towns and largo villages. A first class house consists of 
one or two open squares surrounded by rooms or verandas and one 
or two storeys high. Of the two open squares the first is where the 
men live^ and the back is set apart for women. The rooms in the 
inner square are used for sleeping, sitting, cooking, dining, and 
as store-rooms. The rooms in the outer square are generally used 
as sitting rooms. The front room in the ground floor and in the 
upper storey, if thei’e is an upper storey, are used as guest halls. 
In front of some houses is a veranda where servants wait and behind 
are bathing rooms and cattle sheds. Buildings like these are owned 
only by indmddrs or holders of public grants, jdgirddrs or land 
proprietors, and wealthy merchants. Almost all of them date from 
the times of Maratha rule. Houses of the second class, with tiled 
or thatched roofs and walls of fire-baked bricks, occur both in towns 
and in villages. The house consists of a front veranda and a central 
room with three or four other I'ooms, one of which is always set 
apart for cooking. If there is room in the veranda, the owner of 
the house makes it his office and place of business. As a rule the 
central room is used for dining and worshipping the house gods. 
Houses of this class have generally a cattle-shed either in front or 
behind them. Houses of the third class, with thatched roofs and 
wattled walls, are found chiefly in villages and in the hilly parts of the 
district inhabited by the poorer landholders and field labourers, 
and by the depressed or impure castes. The inside of a wattled hut 
is generally divided into two or three spaces by bamboo matting or 
by branches. Except when the number of the cattle is small and 
part of the house can be^ given to them, the poorer husbandman^s 
cattle live in sheds or pens separate from the dwelling. The fourth 
class of flat earth-roofed houses called dhdhisj are chiefly found in 
the east of the district. Owing to the weight of the earth roof they 
seldom have an upper storey. 

The home of a well-to-do family is generally well stocked with 
bi’ass and copper vessels, wooden boxes and tools, and bedding. If 
he is a high caste manhe has silver drinking vessels and plates, articles 
of worship, and a fdnsujpdri or betel set including stands for attar 
of roses and other fragrant oils. He generally uses the silver ware 
on special occasions, such as marriage and other great days. Foi" 
daily use he has copper and bi^ass vessels and plates enough to meet 
his daily wants, he has also a set of big vessels enough to hold food 
for about two hundred persons. The ordinary wooden furniture in 
a rich Hindu house includes cots, boxes, and stools. Of late chairs 
tables and cupboards have begun to be introduced. The elders 
prefer carpets, cushions, and quilted cloths to chairs and tables 
aud metal pots to glassware. The furniture of a middle class family 
is the same as that of a rich family but is only enough for the use of 
the family. He may own a few spare dishes but not enough to lend 
to otkers or to use in giving a caste feast. The houses of the poorer 
landholders and field workers have few metal vessels, sometimes 
none except a drinking waterpot and a ladle. They cook in clay 
pots and use earthenware for all house purposes. The chief articles 
in the hushandman^s house are his field tools. Besides tools the 
house gear if put to sale would seldom fetch more than £1 (Rs. 10). 
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The daily food in a rich. Hindu family inoludes rice, wheat, millet, 

pulse, vegetables, clarified batter, pepper, salt, and oil, and, in 
families to wbom fiesli-eating is lawful, fisb, mutton, fowls, and eg'gs. 
The special dishes prepared in rich families are wheat cakes or 
jnms, cakes stuffed with gram pulse and sugar called poUsy gram 
balls called IcaUs or bundis, wheat balls or churmdsj rice balls or 
modalcs, sweet rice or heshri hhat, and curdled milk or shriMiand, 
The every-day food of a middle class family includes millet or rice, 
butter, pepper, salt, and oil. Their special dishes are nearly the 
sanae as those of the rich but inferior in quality. Those to whom 
they are lawful occasionally use fish and flesh. The daily food of the 
lower classes includes millet, Indian millet, T&la Panicnm italioum, 
vegetables, pepper, and salt, and they occasionally use rice, fish, and 
flesh. Eich and middle class families lay in a stock of the chief 
grains at the harvest time of each grain. Those who drink liquor also 
generally keep some in store. Dried fish comes from Goa, Venguida, 
and Harnai by Ohiplun. The supply of salt is from Bombay or 
Chiplun. Except in rich and middle class families who employ 
cooks the cooking is generally done by the women of the family. 
Even in well-to-do families the women of the house not only super- 
intend the cooking but themselves prepare dishes which require 
special skill or little labour. 

The style of dress of almost all S4td,ra Hindus is much the same. 
The differences are chiefly in material due to difference in wealth. 
A rich Inan^s indoor dress includes a waistcloth and a shoulder- 
cloth, when he goes out he adds a waistcoat, a coat, a turban or 
headscarf, and shoes. If the home waistcloth is short, he puts 
on a larger and costlier one with or without a silk border. His 
wife^s indoor and outdoor dress is a coloured robe and bodice, and 
she is careful to imh her brow with redpowder. The festive dress 
both of men and women is the same as their every-day dress only of 
finer or richer material. Women in full dress, sometimes in addition 
to the robe and bodicedraw a shawl over the head. Widows, as a rule, 
do not wear the bodice, or a robe of any colour but red or white. The 
wearing of black is forbidden to widows. A boy in a rich family 
before he is girt with the thread dresses in a coat, a cap, and a pair 
of trousers. The wearing of caps is a fashion which has lately come 
from Bombay. His show dress is a rich pair of trousers, a silk or 
broadcloth coat, and a fine lace-boi'dered cap. After he is girt with 
the sacred thread, a boy, like his father, dresses in a coat, waistcoat, 
turban, and waistcloth. Up to three years old the dress of a rich 
man^s daughter is the same as her brother’s dress. After three she 
generally wears a bodice and petticoat and sometimes a robe. -She 
wears the petticoat till her marriage and then dresses like her mothet\ 
Middle class men and women wear clothes of the same form as those 
worn by the rich but of cheaper quality. Among labourers and 
poor landholders the men wear a loincloth or a pair of short coarse 
cotton breeches, a waistcoat of the same material, a woollen blanket, 
andalongnarrow headscarf. They sometimes put on trousers andlong 
coats. ^ On special occasions they wear a waistcloth, a white or colour- 
ed waistcoat, and a turban, and a second shorter waistcloth wound 
round the hips. The women dress in the rdhe and bodice, Maratha 
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and Kunbi women differ from Brahman and Vani women in not 
passing tbe skirt of tbe robe back between tbe feet. They are 
also, except on liigb days, maob less careful to rub their brows with 
redpowder. At borne the children of the poor, both boys and girls, 
wear no clothes till they are six or seren. After that a boy wears 
a loincloth and a girl a piece of cloth wrapt round the waist. 
After their marriage girls dress like their mothers and boys after 
eleven or twelve Kke their fathers. 

^The internal constitution of all villages whether Grovernnient or 
alienated is the same. Bach village has a headman called fcitily 
and in almost every case the office is hereditary and is held by a 
Mardtha or a Kunbi. In some hilly parts of the district Mhar pdtils 
are found, while in other parts the headmen are occasionally Gavlis, 
Dhangars, Kasto, or Musalm^ns. Under the Maratha government 
the headman was responsible for the village revenues, and, on pain 
of being turned out of office, was frequently required to make 
good any deficiency in the collections from his own pocket or as he 
best could. He was also the head of the police. This system has 
so far been preserved that the revenue is still paid to Government 
through the headman, but he is no longer called on to make good 
deficiencies caused by the default of other villagers. It was the 
boast of Captain Grant Duff in the changes introduced in 1822 into 
the management of the state that he kept in its vigour the police 
influence of the pdtils and Government have since continued the 
pdtil both as revenue and as police head. In many villages the 
hereditary right belongs to the heads of several branches of the same 
family, who may serve .either in turns or at the same time. If 
the heads of more than one branch serve at the same time the 
police and revenue duties are usually performed by different persons. 
Under the old system, when the amount of each landholder's revenue 
payment was settled by the village community, the influence of 
the pdtil was more powerful than it is at present, and natives 
acquainted with the district agree in stating that the constant inter- 
ference of superior authority has further diminished the headman^ s 
power. At the same time hereditary claims to serve are more 
rigidly respected under the British than under the Maratha govern- 
ment which often chose as officiator, the most powerful member of the 
pdtiFs family whether he was the lineal head or not. The lands and 
allowances were hardly less secure than at present. Village head- 
men were formerly paid by assignments of land with or without a 
small additional allowance. In Government villages they now pay 
the full assessment on their land, and are paid on a fixed scale 
proportioned to the revenue they collect. In their police capacity 
pdUh h^Ye power to lock in the village office or cMvdi persons 
committing petty assault or abuse within village limits, and in 
some cases they are empowered to punish the committing of petty 
nuisances. It is also thepdtiFs duty to hold inquests and aid in the 
prevention and detection of crime. In civil disputes his power is 
chiefly confined to influence, but here and ther0 civil functions have 
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been revived by bis appointment as village mimsifmAer tbe Deccan 
Agriculturists^ Act. When rich be lends money on much tbe same 
terms as other creditors. His hospitality and the amount of lead 
he takes on social occasions vary greatly with his means and 
character. In many villages, owing to his ignorance of letters, the 
headman is almost wholly in the hands of the accountant. 

Like the headman the village accountant or hulkarno* is in almost 
eveiy case an hereditary oflacer, the right of service running in families 
and the officiator being paid in the same way as among pdtils. 
It is the accountant's duty to do all the writing work of the vil- 
lage, and, as the headman can rarely read or write, the accountant is 
as often as not the more powerful of the two. It is he or some 
member of his family who usually does most of the petition writing 
for the village, and in consequence most hulkarnis have a richly 
deserved bad name for stirring strife. It often happens that a 
hulkarni has more than one village under his charge, and still 
oftener that a family has the hereditary right to serve in a group 
of villages and to depute different members to serve in rotation. 
The chaugula or assistant headman acts as the jpdtiVs and accountant's 
office-keeper. He has charge of the village office and of the writing 
materials and usually carries the records when they are taken out 
of the village. The other village servants are the village astrologer 
or Joshi and the family priest or Bhat, the priest of th5 village god 
or Garav,the potter or Kumbhdr, the barber or Nhavi, the carpenter 
or Sut4r, the blacksmith or Lohdr, the tailor or Shimpi, the shoe- 
maker or Chilmbhjir, the washerman or Parit, the tanner or Dhor, 
the watchman or Rakhvaldd,r, the guide and messenger or Mhar, 
and the sweeper or Mdng. Brd.hmans at*e most often both astro- 
logers and family priests and frequently belong to the Imlkarni^s 
family. Though they hold land both in return for acting as astro- 
logers and as family priests they often do little as astrologers as those 
duties are generally conducted by a few specialists. Still most village 
Brdhmans can fix a lucky day for a marriage though they may 
not be able to cast a nativity. The family priest conducts marriages 
funerals and other family rites. He holds land from Govern- 
ment at a reduced assessment and receives money and grain allow- 
ances from the villagers. The patron god or guardian of the village 
is generally served by an hereditary priest, who is usually not a 
Brahman but a Gurav. Other gods who have temples in the villages 
are usually served by special Brahman ministrants called ptijaris. 
The blacksmith, carpenter, tailor, shoemaker, tanner, and barber 
work for the villagers, who generally reward their services by yearly 
payments of grain. They also hold Government quit -rent land. 
The watchmen are usually RjCraoshis or M^ngs, who, though as often as 
not professional thieves, are fairly trustworthy when on duty. Under 
the Maratha government the watchmen used to be obliged to make 
good any stolen property which they failed to recover, and even now 
the villagers sometimes manage to extort compensation from them. 
They are paid partly in cash partly by rent-free lands and officiate 
in tuims. Though not always trustworthy they sometimes prove 
valuable detectives. The Mh^r acts as a guide to travellers and as 
a Government messenger, and generally carries the revenue coHec- 
B 12S2— 7 ■ • 
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tioBS to the sub-divisional treasury with or -witlioiit the escort of the 
headman. He is also the general porter and boundary shower. 
He has a right to the carcasses of dead cattle^ though Mangs often 
dispute the right to the skins. The Mhar holds Government land 
at a quit-rent. Mangs generally act as scavengers and watchmen. 
They are often strolling acrobats and are generally professional 
thieves. Of special servants may be mentioned the Sonar or gold- 
smith who also acts as assayer. He is seldom found except in large 
•villages when he sometimes holds the office of accountant. There 
are also the Gosavi or ascetic and the non-Brdhman ministrant or 
P'ltjdri as mentioned above. The ndilmvM or the hereditary village 
surveyor is met with and his services are occasionally called for. 
He was formerly an important servant when the assessment was 
fixed by yearly appraisement, - 

In nearly all villages will be found Mar4thds or Eiinbis and Mhars^ 
and ill a majority Mangs also ; Ramoshis are rarer. The other castes 
are found in proportion to the size of the village. Such a thing as 
an exclusively Brdhman village, is believed not to occur in the 
district. The village grazing land is shared in common, and all 
but the impure castes may use the village well. 

The scanty records of the period before the beginning of British 
rule furnish hardly any information regarding the movements of 
the people. It is probable that large numbers emigrated during the 
famine of 1792, which was occasioned by the scanty fall of rain and 
the political troubles of the time. The famine of 1808-04 is ex- 
pressly stated to have been chiefly due to shoals of immigrants from 
the Northern Deccan where the failure of the late rains of 1803 
was more complete than in Satara. No fewer than 25,000 strangers 
.are said to have flocked into the town of Wai. In the famine of 
1 824 people are said to have emigrated both towards Ahmadnagar and 
■Kolhapur. In the recent severe famine of 1876-77 large numbers, 
both of the Kunhi and of the lower castes, went to Bombay and to 
the Berars. This movement was only the development, under a 
passing emergency, of a custom which for years has existed in the 
east of the district among the labouring classes, who rarely find 
. local work either in the hot weather or in the early rains. Since 
the great development of trade and demand for labonr in Bombay 
this movement in many cases Has become yearlyd The hill men of 
the west, whose means of existence are often at least as precarious 
>as in the east, to a smaller extent avail themselves of the Bombay 
labour market. They are afraid of staying long from home and 
generally prefer work close to their homes. In such cases, whex*e the 
emigrant owns land, some one always remains behind to look after 
it, otherwise, as often as not, entire families move. Except earth 
and stone workers of the Vaddr tribe, religious beggars, and strol- 


^ The 18S1 census shows that 108,243 people horn in Sdtilra were in that year 
found in diiierent parts of the Bombay Presidency. The details are, Bombay City 
Poona 22,232, ShoUpur 12,365, Thdna 6936, Belgaum 4.403, Biidpur 3612, 
3077, Eatn^iri 2905, Ahmadnagar 2348, Kh4ndesh 1866, JST^sik 1274, ‘Bhdr- 
Surat 349, Ahmadabad 279, K4nara 189, Broach 165, Aden 107, Panch 
MaMs 59, and Kaira 50. 
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ling jiigglers, mixsiciansj. 'and there ''are feW' wandering 

tribes, or travelling carriers ill S 4 tara. 

Bra'limanS V i^iclucle sixteen divisions with a strength of 48,362 
or 4’7 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are: 

SiUmri Brdhmans, ISSI, 


Division, 

Males. 

Feinftles. 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

DcshasUis 

iK-ivrukhfis 

DrJivids 

Coii'ilcs 

Oujarfitisi 

Kanaujs 

Ivan vs 

17,652 

8 S 

m 

4 so 
126 
80 
:23 i 
1444 

16,400 

84 

65 

304 

0 

75 

10 

1303 

84,061 
1.72 
183 
, 874 ' 
133 
164 
42 . 
2837 
18 

Koiakanasths ... 

Mai'Wans 

PalshS.s 

Savfchas 

Shenvis 

Tftlanj^s 

Tirgms 

4211 

46 

31 

91 

455 

53 

162 

4148 

20 

22 

06 
- 420 

15 

137 

8369 

65 

63 

18 ? 

873 

08 

319 

IlviUiAO 

Kasr.-j 

32 

6 

Total ... 

25,030 

23,332 

48,362 


Desliasths are returned as numbering 34^061 and as found in 
almost every village. The na.me probably means local or original 
rather than Brahmans of the Deccan plain as opposed to Brahmans 
of the hilly Konkan. Of their origin or of their arrival in the 
country they have no tradition. They are divided into Rigvedis 
and Yajurvedis who eat together but do not inteinnarry. There 
are also two other subdivisions, the Madhyandins and the Atharvans, 
the Madhyandins being the followers of a branch of the Yajurved 
and the Atharvans of the Atharv, tlie fourth of the four Veds. 
Atharvuiis are mostly found in the east of the district and MMhyan- 
dins scattered all over the district. Sdtara Deshasths are rather 
dark, but there is little difference in make or appearance between 
them and other local Brahmans. They are neither hardworking nor 
enterprising, rather dirty in their habits, idle, and untidy, but good- 
tempered, hospitable, and generous. Almost all are hereditary 
priests or village accountants; most of the rest are in the service of 
iTOvernment as clerks and schoolmasters. Several Brahmans of 
hereditary priest or village accountant families trade in grain or 
cloth or keep moneychanger's shops and more make their living 
as cultivators. Like other Brahmans they have the custom, when a 
girl comes of age or is pregnant, of leading her through the streets 
in procession accompanied by women relations and friends and 
music. In the month of BMdrajxid or Augnst-September, for luck, 
married women tie yellow threads round their necks. At the end of 
every family rejoicing, a birth, a thread-girding, or a marriage, they 
hire men to perform the gandhal dance. Their customs difer 
little from those of the Ohitpavan Brahmans given in the Poona 
Staiiistical Account, They send their boys to school and are well off 
enjoying quit-rent lands or inmm and yearly grants or mrshdsam 
either from Government or from the chiefs. 

Deirrilklia's, from the Ratnagiri village of Davrukh, are return- 
ed as numbering 172 and as found over the whole district except in 
Jivli, Mi,n, TAsgaon, and Valva. Like Konkanaths or OhitpAvans 


1 A large share of the Hindu caste details is compiled irom materials supplied by 
RAv Bah4dur MUJi GtngMhar S^the, District Deputy Collector. 
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tliey liave come from the Konkau. They are somewhat darker than 
Konkanasths^ hardworking, and orderly. They speak Marathi^ and, 
except a few moneylenders and Government servants, are landhold- 
ei's. They send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 

Dra'Tid Bra'llBiailS are returned as numbering 133 and as 
found in S^tdra, Kardd, Pata% and Tasgaon. They are said to have 
come from the Tamil districts of Madras during the Peshwa^s 
supremacy (1 714-1818), They are divided into Ayangars and Kurkals, 
and the names of their two chief family stocks are Vishvamitra 
and Bh^radvaj. Persons bearing the same family name eat together 
but do not intermarry. The names in common use among men are 
Gopal, Eamchandra, Yyankatesh, and Apa, and among women 
Alinakshi^ Parvati, and Lakshmi. They are rather dark-skinned and 
shave the face including the moustache. Their women tattoo their 
brows to the corners of their eyes. They speak Tamil at home and 
Marathi abroad. They live in houses of the better sort one or two 
storeys high with walls of brick or stone and tiled roofs. They keep 
servants and own cattle. They are vegetarians and dress like 
Maratha Brahmans, Their women plait their hair into braids, use 
false hair, and deck their heads with flowers. They wear the full 
Maratha robe and bodice, but give the bodice up as soon as they 
become mothers. Their ornaments are the same as those worn by 
Maratha Bnlhmans. They are orderly, hardworking, hospitable, 
and frugal They have a considerable knowledge of the Veds and 
other Brahmans consider them of pure descent. Their name is con- 
nected with the temple of Yeoleshvar nkrr Satdra, which is richly 
endowed with donation^ by the Rajds of Satara and is entirely 
managed by Dravid Brahmans. Besides living as begging Brahmans 
or hhikshuhs they have taken to trade and husbandry. They are a 
religious people and are Shaivs by faith. They worship the ordinary 
Br^hmanic gods and goddesses. They go on pilgrimage to Benares 
and Rameshvar, and their priests are their own Brahmans. They 
believe in witchcraft and spirit possession and consult oracles. 
Their sacraments or sanskdrs are nearly the same as those of 
Deshasth Brahmans. They send their boys to school and are in easy 
circumstances. 


GolaM* GolsikSj also called (]rOV3/rdlia,llSj are returned as numbering 

874 and as found over the whole district except in P4tan, Man, and 
Valva. They are divided into Rand and Kund Golaks, the Rands 
being said to be the issue of a Brahman and a Brahman widow, and 
the Kunds the offering of BrMiman parents in adultery, limy 
hold a low place among Brahmans, other Brdhmans neither eating 
nor marrying with them. They look and speak like Beshasths 
and do not differ from Deshasths in house, food, or dress. They 
are hardworking, frugal, quiet, and orderly. They are husbandmen, 
moneychangers and lenders, astrologers and priests to Mardthas 
and other middle and low class Hindus. They worship the ordinary 
Br4hmanic gods and goddesses and keep the usual Hindu fasts 
and feasts. Their priests belong to their own caste, and they settle 
social disputes at meetings of their castemeii. They send their 
boys to school and are a steady class. 
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G-ujara't Br^tmaiis are returned as nLumberiBg 135 and as found 
over the whole district except in JiTli, Mdn, and Khatav. They 
are strict vegetarians and do not eat food cooked by Maratha 
Brahmans^ who in turn refuse to eat though they take water from 
Gujarat Brahmans. The men dress like Maratha Brdhmans in the 
waisteloth^ coat, turban, shouldercloth, and shoes. The women 
wear the petticoat, the open-backed bodice, and the robe falling 
from the hips without passing the skirt back between the feet. 
They are thrifty, hardworking, and hospitable, and either beg and 
officiate as priests at the houses of Gujarat Vanis or serve as writers. 
They are not settled in the district but return to Gujarat when they 
have put together some money. On the whole they are a steady 
class and free from debt. 

Kanaujs are returned as numbering 164 and as found over the 
whole district except in P^tan. They are strongly made people 
and speak Hindusttlni. They are vegetarians and great eaters. 
The men usually wear a waistcloth, a coat, a shouldercloth, a head- 
scarf, and shoes, and the women a petticoat, robe, and backless 
bodice. They plait their hair in braids which they draw back and 
tie together at the back of the neck. They are clean, hardworking, 
and honest, being trusted soldiers and messengers. They act as 
priests to the local Pardeshi or Upper Indian castes.^ They are a 
religious people always bathing before they dine. They believe in 
witchcraft, sorcery, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky 
days, and consult oracles. They have a caste council and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the castemen. They send their boys 
to school and are a steady people. 

Brahmans are returned as numbering forty-two and as 
found in Siitara, Valva, Kardd, Wai, Khdndpur, and Koregaon. 
They are dark and dirty. They are vegetarians and live and 
dross like Deshasths. They are beggars, cooks, water-carriers, 
and a few are in the service of Government. They are Yajurvedis, 
worship all Brahmanic gods and goddesses, keep the usual fasts and 
festivals, and go on pilgrimage to Pandharpur, Tuljdpur, Benares, 
and Pray^g or Allahabad. They believe in spirits and witches and 
have the same manners and customs as Deshasths. They do not 
allow widow marriage. They are bound together as a body and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys to 
school, and are a poor people. 

Karha'da's are returned as numbering 2837 and as found over 
the whole district. They apparently take their name from the town 
of Kardd at the holy meeting of the Krishna and Koyna, and 
probably represent one of the early Br^ihman settlers who took 
up his abode at this holy spot. According to the Sahy^dri 
Khand the Karhadits are descended from asses' or camels^ bones 
which a magician formed into a man and endowed with life. This 
story is apparently an ill-natured play on the words har an ass and 
Md a bone. They are fair, intelligent, and short-tempered. They 
are priests, pleaders, landholders, moneychangers, and Government 
servants. Their manners and customs differ little from those of 
the Deshasths with whom and the Konkanasths they eat, and 
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occasionally, but not gerierally, marry. TLeir bouseliold goddess is 
Durgadevi to whom apparently they formerly offered human sacrifices. 
The victim was generally a strangei’^ but the most pleasing victim 
was said to be a son-in-law. The death was caused by cutting the 
victim's throat or by poisoning him.^ They send their boys to school 
and are well-to-do. 

Ka'sts are returned as numbering eighteen and as found 
in Satara and P^tan, They have no subdivisions, speak Mara'thi, 
and look like Deshasth Brafhmans. They neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor. They dress like Deshasths, and are hardworking’, 
quiet, and orderly. They are husbandmen, tradei’s, and Govern- 
ment servants. They call themselves Brahmans, but are not 
allowed to join with Brd,hmans in any ceremony. They are con- 
sidered half-Mardthds and half-Brafhmans, and strict Deshasth 
and Konkanasth Brahmans hold their touch unclean. They are a 
religious people, worship the usual Brahmanic gods and goddesses, 
and believe in spirits and witchcraft. Their priests belong to their 
own class, and they make pilgrimages to Benares, Pandharpui’, and 
Tuljapur. They send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 

Konkanasths or CmaTAVANS are returned as numbering 8359 and 
as found allover tbe district. As their name shows they have come to 
Satara from the Konkan where their original seat seems to have been 
CMplun or Chitapolan, a form which seems the probable origin of 
their other name Ghitpavan. According to the SahyMri Khand the 
Chitpavans are sprung from the shipwrecked bodies of foreigners 
which Parashura'm, the destroyei’ of the Kshatriyas, raised to life. 
Probably most Konkanastrhs settled in the district during the sway 
of the Konkanasth Peshwas (1714-1818). They are divided into 
Rigvedis, Ashvalayans, and Apastambhs or Hiranyakeshis who dine 
together and intermarry. They are fair with fine featui’es, often gray 
eyes, and generally delicate frames. They speak Marafthi and generally 
live in substantial houses with mud or tiled roofs. The men wear 
a waistcloth, turban^ coat, waistcoat, shouldercloth, and shoes, 
and the women the full MaiAtha robe and bodice. Children of 
both sexes go naked till they are five or six years old, and after 
that a boy wears a loincloth, and a girl a gown. They are vege-. 
tarians and their staple food is rice, millet, pulse, vegetables, and 
butter. They are intelligent, enterprising, hardworking, even- 
tempered, and hospitable, but exceedingly cunning and thrifty, 
always ‘ living within their income. They live by priestcraft, the 
law, and Government service. Some are moneylenders, shopkeep- 
ers, and cultivators. They worship Jotiba, Khandoba, Mhasoba, 
and Satvai, but their chief deities ai’e Shiv, Vishnu, Ganpati, 
Vithoba, and Devi. According to the deities they hold in chief 
estimation they are classed as Shaivs, Vaishnavs, G^npatyas, and 
Sh^kts. Konkanasths have generally goddesses or Devis as their 
household deities and in their honour hold a yearly gondhal dance. 
They keep all Hindu fasts and festivals, and in almost every family 
is a priest called upddhtja ov purohit vi-ho officiates at their houses. 
The Chitpavans are noticeable among Western India Brahmans for 

John Malcolm, 11799 (Transactions Literary Society, Bombay (New Edition), 
III. 93-95. Compare uu4er tbe name Carwarrees the account by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh (1811) Life, 1X83. 
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tlie extent to -wliicli tlie younger men Irave given np their old beliefs 
and passed under the influence of certain European ideas. They 
send their boys to school and ai’e in easy circumstancesd 

Ma'rwa'r Brahmans are returned as numbering sixty-five and 
as found in Javli, Satara_, and Tilsgaon. They speak Marwari, 
The men wear the top-knot^ moustache, whiskers, and beard. 
They generally live in hired houses and are strict vegetarians, and 
among* vegetables refuse onions, garlic, radishes, carrots, and other 
root plants. They do not eat or drink from Gujarat or Maratha 
Brahmans. The men dress in a small tightly rolled Marwdri 
turban, along fine tight coat, a waistcloth, and shoes ; and the women 
in a petticoat, an open-backed bodice, and a short upper robe which 
they use as a veil. They are extremely grasping and thrifty, but 
are quiet, orderly, and hospitable. They officiate as priests to their 
countrymen, and beg. They are not settled in the district and return 
to Mar war when they have made some money. They hold caste 
councils, send their boys to school, and are a steady class. 

Palsha's, said by their rivals the Konkanasths to be Palashin or 
Flesh-eaters but apparently from Palsavli village in Kalydn,^ are 
returned as numbering fifty-three and as found in Khd-ndpur, 
Koregaon, and Pjltan. They have no subdivisions and are generally 
fair and middle-si/.cd. Their home speech is Marathi. They are 
hardworking, frugal, hospitable, and orderly, and earn their living 
as piuests, astr^dogers, physicians, and beggars. They are vegetarians 
and live in, middle class houses. The men dress like Deshasths 
in a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, turban,^ and shoes. The women 
wear the full .Maratha robe and bodice, and deck their heads with 
flowers. They worship the usual Br^hmanic gods and goddesses, 
keep the regular fasts and feasts, and belong to the Vajasaneya 
Mddhyaiidin branch of the Yajurved. Their family priests belong to 
their own caste and they go on pilgrimages to Benares, Pandharpur, 
Praydg, and Oiidh. They hold caste councils and settle social 
disputes at meetings of casfcemen. They send their boys to school 
and are a steady class. 

Sava'slia's ai’^e returned as numbering 1 87 and ' as found in 
Satdra, Vhlva, l\fegaon, Koregaon, and Karad. The story of their 
origin is that a Brdhman, who married a Ohtobhar girl and was 
put out of caste, built a house with one hundred and twenty-five 
rooms and asked 125 Brdhmans to dine at his house, holding out to 
each the promise of a handsome gift and secrecy. The guests one 
by one came and were feasted each in a separate room. When 
they had done their meal all met, and when the rest of the caste 
heard of what had happened they were turned out. Their women 
are generally handsome, and the men intelligent and hardworking. 
They are moneylenders and changers. Their customs are like those 
of other Bnihmans, and their religious head is Madhavacharya. 
They send their boys to school and are well off. 


* 4 detailed account of CMtpdvan Brahmans is given m the Poona Statistical 

Account, 

“ Details are given in the Thdna Statistical Acoouat where reasons are shewn for 
believing them to be of Oujardt origin. 
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Slienvis are returned as numbering 875 and as found over tlie 
T^liole district except in Wai. They are considered to be one of 
the -five Gaud or northern sects of Brdhmans and to have come from 
ISTorthern India. They came to the district from the Konkan 
during the time of the first three Mardtha kings (1664-1700) under 
whom and the Peshwds they held many important posts. They are 
fair, of middle height, ox’deily, intelligent, and hardworking. They 
are husbandmen and Government servants. Their family gods are 
Mangesh, Narsinh, and Shdnta Durga. The religious ceremonies 
or kuldharm in honour of Mangesh and Narsinh are held on the 
Mondays of or July - August, and those in honour of Shfota 

Durga on the fifth of the same month. On each of these occasions 
a man and his wife are feasted and presented with money gifts or 
dakshinds. Their other ceremonies are like those of Deshasth 
Brahmans. Their social disputes are settled ^at meetings of the 
castemen, and intricate questions are referred to Atmandnd Sarasvati 
Svdmi their high priest whose head-quarters are at Kavla in Goa. 
They send their boys to school and are generally well ofi. 

TolangS are returned as numbering sixty-eight and as found 
over the whole district except in Khan^pur, Man, P^tan, and 
Tasgaon. They only occasionally visit the district, living either by 
begging or by the sale of sacred threads. They are very dark and 
have a nam*e for cleverness and deep knowledge of the Veds. 
Among themselves they speak Telugu, and with others an extremely 
incorrect Mard/thi. They do not own houses, and are great eaters 
especially of sour dishes. Both men and women dress like Maratha 
Brahmans. They are a "religious people worshipping the usual 
Brdhmauic gods and goddesses. They hold caste councils and vsettle 
social disputes at meetings of their castemen and of Maratha 
Brahmans. They send their boys to school and are a poor people. 

Tirguls are returned as numbering 319 and as found over the 
whole district except in Javli and M4n. They are said to be the 
issue of a Shudra father and a Brahman mother. They are 
considered low not only on account of their supposed origin, but 
because they grow and deal in betel leaves in rearing which they 
have to kill small iusects. Other Brahmans do not eat or marry 
with them. They keep all Brahman rites and ceremonies, and like 
Brahmans wear the sacred thread. They are either Smarts or 
Bhagvats, worship the usual Brd.hmanic gods and goddesses, and 
keep the ordinary Hindu fasts and festivals. They believe in witches 
and spirits and consult oracles. They have a caste council and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the castemen. They keep their hoys 
at school till they can read and write. They are generally poor. 

Writers include two classes with a strength of 536. The 
details are : jSdtdra Writers, 18S1, 


niVISION. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

K^yasth Pmbhus ... 

188 

152 

340 

P&Une Prabhus 

44 1 

152 

196 

Total 

m 

m 

5SG 
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Ka'yastll PrabllllS are returned' as numbering • 340 and as 
found over tlie wliole district except in Pdtan. They have no 
subdivisions and look like Maratha Brdhmans, They are generally 
fair^ middle-sized, and regular featured. The men keep the topknot 
and moustache, but not the beard or whiskers, and the women wear 
the hair tied in a knot behind the head and deck their heads with 
flowers. Both men and women dress and speak like Manitha Brah- 
niaos, and, unlike them, eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They 
are neat, clean, hardworking, faithful, and loyal. They are writers 
and accountants and regard clerkship as their birthright. They 
worship the usual BnUimanic gods and goddesses, and observe ail 
their fasts and feasts. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans whom 
they pay great respect. They settle social disputes at meetings of 
the castemeii, send their boys to scbool, and are a steady class. 

Pa^ta'lie PrabllUS are returned as numbering 196 and as found 
in all subdivisions except Khanapur, Koregaon, hhin, and Tasgaon, 
They have lately come from their homes in Bombay and Thana in 
search of work, and are not residents but return to thoir homes 
to marry their children. They are clerks and writers in 
Government service and are well-to-do. Their social and religious 
customs are the same as those of the Thdna P5,t5.no Prabhus, and 
they do not differ from their Th^na brethren in look, feed, di'ess, or 
character^ 

Traders include seven classes with a strength of 39,638 or 3'8G 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are ; 

Sdt&m Traders f ISSlT 


Division. 

Males. 

Fomales 

Total. 

Gnjarat Vruns 

106 

73 

170 

Jaitis 

7738, 

7U5 

14,87)3 

Komtis 

8S 

71 

159 

Lin<j:ri.yatr vrmis ... ... 

8711 

8544 

■ 17,255 

Marfitiia Vitnis 

, 1615 

i0ga 

3243 

Milrwrir Vdiiis ... 

i I8S 

93 

,■ 275. 

Ts'imbolis 

1 1344 

1330, 

1 "2074 

Total „ ... 

1 10,784 

18,854 

! 38,638, 


Gujara't Va'nis are returned as numbering 179 and as found 
over the whole district. They have castemeii in the Konkan from 
whom they choose brides and bridegrooms and few go to Gujarat to 
perform a marriage. They are generally fair, and their home speech 
is Gujarati. They are vegetarians, abstaining from fish fiesh and 
liquor. Except rich townsmen who live in two-storeyed brick-built 
houses, they generally live in one-storeyed houses. They are clean, 
even-tempered, hardworking, and less exacting and more popular 
than Marwaris, but they are wanting in vigour and enterprise. 
They are traders, grocers, moneylenders, grain and cloth dealers, 
and sellers of butter, oil, and other miscellaneous articles. They 
are all Valabhi Vaishnavs that is followers of Valabhacli^lrya. 
Audich and other Gujarat Brahmans '' generally officiate at the 


^ Details are given in the Poona Btatistkal Account. 
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lionses of all Gujai’at "Vaiiis. In tlieir absence Konkanastb and 
Desbastb. Brabraans conducfe tbeir marriage/ fnn and other 
ceremonies. They do not allow widow marriage and practise poly- 
gamy;, but not polyandry. Except unmarried children they burn their 
dead. All their social disputes ai^e settled at caste meetings by the 
ca-stemen. They send their boys to school; and are generally well- 
to-do. 

Jains/ or followers of Jin the Victorious; also called Shrtivaks 
that ishearerS; are returned as numbering 14;858. They form an 
important part of the population in Kh^ndpuf; TasgaoU; Valya, 
and other sub-divisions. They owe their influence to their landed 
interest; their industrious habitS; and their regard for every variety 
of animal life. In appearance and dress Jains can scarcely be 
known from Kunbi landholders, and except a few who speak Kanarese; 
both at home and abroad they speak Marathi. They are the 
hardest-working husbandmen in the district; making good use of 
every advantage of soil or situation. Except the well-to-do who 
employ labourers; the JainS; with the help of their woineU; 
perform every part of field work. At the same time tillage is a 
calling not recommended by their religion, as animal life con- 
sciously or unconsciously must be destroyed. On this account 
cultivating ‘Jains formed a distinct class with a high priest of their 
owU; who lives atNandin, a village four miles from Unldi in T4sgaon. 
Though strict Jains disapprove of cultivators; they do not carry 
their objections to the length of refusing to dine with them. The 
Jains, being mostly tillers of the soil, do not take much interest in 
sending their boys to school. They are a well-to-do class. 

Eomtis^ are returned as numbering 159 and as found in Satara> 
Kard,d; J^vli; Khanapur; PdtaU; and Tasgaon. They are natives of 
Telangan or the Telugu country, hut they cannot tell when they 
came to Sdtara. They have no history and no subdivisions. 
Their surnames are Utukh^r; Keshavkhar; PoMvar; Ohintalvar; and 
Bachuvar. The names in common use among men are Poshatti; 
Shivaya; Eamaya; Krishnaya; and Rajaya ; and among women Ganga; 
Shivb^i; Bhagub4i;and Jandbai. They are dark; middle-sized; and 
spare; and their home-speech is Telugu. They own houses one or 
two storeys high and keep them neat and clean. They are vegetarians 
and their staple food is millet; rice, and vegetables. They are temperate 
in eating; good cookS; and fond of sour and pungent dishes. They 
drink a liquid preparation of hemp flowerS; but not liquor, and 
smoke tobaccO; hemp; and opium. The men dress like Brahmans 
in a waistcloth, coat, turban, shouldercloth; and shoes, and the 
women in a robe and bodice. The women wear false hair and tie their 


5 Jain details are given in the Kolhslpnr Statistical Account. 

As inlTdsik (Bombay Gazetteer, XYL 59) the word Komti is used in Sdtoa of two 
distinct classes, a class of shopkeepers and a tribe of wandering beggars and charm- 
sellers. The application of the same name to two distinct classes suggests that the 
name is a place or, district name. It seems possible that Komti is a shortened form 
of Komomethi, properly Kammametti, from the district Kammammett in the 
^izAm’s country, KtoAtM like SComti is applied to more than one distinct class, and 
it seems possible that. like B^lomti KAmathi comes from Kammammetti. 
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lioir in a^knot at tlie back of tbe bead. They wear glass bangles and 
their ornaments are the same as those of Maratha Brahmans. They 
are a inild, honest, orderly, and hardworking people. Most of them 
are grocers, dealing in spices, salt, grain, butter, oil, molasses, and 
sugar. Their customs from birth to death are the same as those of 
the Sliolapur Komtis.^ They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their 
boys to school for a short time and are a poor people. 

Linga'yat Va'nis^ are returned as numberingl7,255 and asfound 
in all parts of the district, especially in Khtoapur, Tasgaon, and 
Vaiva on the borders of the Kanarese country. They are divided 
into Paochams, Shilvants, Tilvants, and Tirules. Of these the 
Panchams and Tirules eat together, though Panchams will not eat 
from Tirules. Some Shilvants eat from none of the other 
subdivisions. None of the four intermarry. They are dark and 
middle-sized. The men wear the top-knot and moustache but not 
tlio whiskers or beard. With some exceptions, both at home and 
abroad, they speak Marathi. Except a few who live in large towns in 
well built houses, they generally live in small one-storeycd dwellings. 
They keep horses, cows, and buffaloes, and pay their servants 8s. 
to IQs. (Es. 4-5) a month as wages. They are moderate eaters, and 
their staple food is rice, millefc, pulse, and vegetables. They have a 
a strong dislike to flesh, fish, and liquor, and consider all food 
polluted even by the touch of a Brahman. The men dress in a 
waistcloth, turban, coat, and shoes, and the women in the full 
Maratha robe and bodice. Both men and^ women rub their brows 
with white cowdung ashes or bhasm instead of with sandal and 
rodpowder, and tie a ling round their necks. The women tie the 
hair in a knot at the back of the head, and do not use false hair or 
deck their heads with fiowers. They are generally even-tempered 
and hospitable, entertaining any guest that happens to come to 
their houses, especially if he is a Lingayat. They are a mercantile 
people and follow various branches of trade. They deal in cloth, 
grain, oil, butter, molasses, and sugar, and are moneylenders 
husbandmen and labourers. As lendei*s they are less pushing than 
Mdrwdris. Difference of profession is admitted to make a great 
social difference, still it does not prevent them from intei'maiTying 
or dining together. They worship all the Brahmanic gods and 
goddesses, and keep the usual fasts and festivals. But their chief 
god is Mahadev and they keep the fasts sacred to him with special 
care. They hold that no true believer can be impure, and therefoi^e 
disregard the Briihmanic rules of ceremonial impurity. A Jangam 
or Lingftjat priest officiates at their houses, and both a Brd^hman and 
a Jangam attend their marriages. If a boy is born to a barren or to 
a daughtex‘-stricken couple or if a boy recovers from severe sickness 
it is not unusual to devote him to sexwe in a Jangam monastery or 
miiL All Lingajats both men and women wear the ling. The 
Ung is put round the babels neck on the fifth day after birth by a 
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Jangam wLo hands it to the mother, by whom it is kept till the child 
is seven years old. The child then Tvears it with certain religions 
rites one of which is a caste feast. Their marriage customs and 
rites are the same as those of peasant Marathas. They bury 
their dead and in all cases a tomb is raised on^ the spot with an 
inscription and a Ihff engraved on it. Many of them observe no 
mourning on the occasion of a death, nor do the women sit by 
themselves during their monthly sickness. Tlie Liiigayats are careful 
to obey the orders of their spiritual heads who live in monasteries^ 
of which there are three within Sa-tara limits, at Aiiiidh, at Mahasuli 
in Karad, and at Nimsod in Khatav. Their social disputes are 
settled by a meeting of the caste at which a Jangam presides and 
a majority of votes carries the point. The boys learn to read and 
write Marathi and to cast accounts. They are a prosperous people. 

Mara'tlia Va'nis are returned as numbering 3243 and as found 
over the whole district. The men are middle-sized, dark, and stout, 
and the women are fair. Their home tongue is Marathi, and they 
are traders, shopkeepers, and husbandmen. They eat fish and flesh 
and drink liquor. The men dress like Brahmans, in a waistcloth, 
coat, shouldercloth, headscarf or turban, and shoes or sandals. 
The women dress in the full Maratha robe and bodice like Brahman 
women, drawing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. They 
worship the usual Brahmanic gods and goddesses, keep the ordinary 
fasts and feasts, and go on pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, 
Jejuri, Pandharpur, and Tulj^pur. Their priests are Deshasth 
Brdhmans to whom th§y pay great respect. They hold caste 
councils, send their boys to school for a short time, and are a steady 
class, making enough to maintain themselves and their families. 

Ma^rwa^r Va^nis are returned as numbering 275 and as found 
in ones and twos in every large village in the district. They speak 
Maiuvari at home and incorrect Marathi abroad. They keep their 
houses clean, and paint the walls with bright fantastic colours. The 
men dress in a close fitting turban, a waistcloth, and coat, and the 
women wear the open-backed bodice, a petticoat, and a short robe 
drawn up from the petticoat band and falling like a veil over the 
head and face. Above the elbow and on the wrists they wear gold 
ornaments, but their chief ornaments are ivory bracelets. Their 
food is wheat, pulse, butter, oil, and sugar. They take much less 
care of their persons than of their houses. Their women, except on 
great occasions, are slovenly, but the men generally bathe daily. 
The features of the men are more strongly marked and they are 
sturdier and more active than Gujarat Vanis. The men shave 
the head leaving three patches of hair, a top-knot and a lock over 
each ear. They have a bad name for hard and unfair dealing. 
Besides lending money they deal in cloth, gi-ain, pulse, oil, bnttei% 
and various other articles. In religion they are either Vaishnavs 
or Shravaks. The midwife who generally belongs to the Maratha 
caste attends a lying-in woman for twelve days during which the 
mother is held impure. The midwife bathes 'the mother and child 
^ily, and keeps cowdung cakes burning under the mother^s cot. 
On the fifth day the mother worships the goddess Chhatti, and, on the 
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following mornings ties a golden image of OtKatti round the child's 
nock. On the twelfth clay the house is cowdiingedy the clothes 
of the mother and child are washed, and a few near women 
relations are asked to dine. The mother, after worshipping the 
planets, the snn, and the earth with flowers, hecomes pure, and 
is at liberty to mix; wdth the house people. On the same day 
an Upper Indian Brahman priest gives the -child a name and is 
paid od. (2 as,), and the v/oinen guests retire with a present of wet 
gram or ghugris. They marry their girls before they are fifteen, 
and hold a betrothal ceremony at w^hich they present the girl 
•with a rupee and a silver finger ring, and fill her lap with rice, a 
cocoanut, and betel leaves. After this the marriage may take place 
at any time and is generally held within a year or two. If the 
parents of the girl are poor the boy's father has to give the girl's 
fathei* money. They build no marriage altar, get no waterpots 
from the potter's, plant no lucky post in the booth, and worship no 
sprays of lucky trees as marriage guardians. The two chief heads 
of expenditure in a Marwari mmauage are caste dinners and 
ornaments. Except onweaned children they burn the dead, and 
if the deceased has died on an unlucky day they carry on the 
bier along with the deceased a dough human figure and burn it with 
tlio body. Tluiy believe that if a figure is not burnt, ^ome one of 
the deceased's family will shortly die. The chief mourner does 
not shave liis tnun.staehci, neither does he carry the fire in his hands, 
but it is taken by their caste barber in a copper vessel. After the 
body is burnt the mourners bathe, return home, and purify them- 
selves by drinking cow's urine. The faniily of the deceased observe 
no mourning”, an cl feast tlie caste on the twelfth day after death. 
They liold caste councils and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
Their boys learn to read and write cither at school or from their 
fathers at home. As u class they are well-to-do. 

Ta'mbolis, or Betel-sellers, are returned as numbering 2674 
and n,s foiiiKl over the whole district mostly in towns. They are 
said to liave come into the district from the Karnatak ten or twelve 
generations ago. They are divided into Lingjlyat, Mardtha, and 
Musalman Tambiflis. The following particulars apply to the 
Liugayat Tiimbolis. Their surnames are Dalve and Jeble. The names 
ill coininoii use among men are Bhau, Hari, Krishna, Maruti, Ed^ma, 
and Vitlioba ^ and among women Bliagu, Chimna, Gaja, Kusa, 
Ealchirii, ami Thakii. Their home speech is Marcithi and'they look 
like peasant IVlarathas. They live in neat and clean houses of the 
poorer sort generally one storey high with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs. Most of them keep cows and she-buffaloes, and almost 
all of them have ponies for bringing home packets of betel 
leaves from villages and gardens outside of the town. They 
are moderate eaters, and their staple food is millet, vegetables, 
pulse, and pungent and sour condiments. They do not eat fish or 
flesh, neither do they drink lk|uor. Their holiday dish is gram 
cakes or puranpolis. The men tlress in a short waistcloth oTpanchUy 
a coat, waistcoat, headscarf or turban folded after the Gujard.t Vdni 
fashion, shouldorcloth, and shoes, and the women in a robe and bodice 
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worn like those of peasant Mar^tiias. The men wear gold earrings, 
finger rings, and a silver waistchain, and the women the black glass 
bead necklace with a gold button, glass bangles, and silver or bell- 
metal toe-rings. They also wear gold and silver earrings and neck- 
laces, and the well-to-do have rich clothes and ornaments for wear- 
ing on special occasions. As a class they axe orderly and thrifty. 
They sell betel leaves, nuts, cement, tobacco, and the spices used 
in chewing packets of betel leaves, as cardamoms, cloves, nut- 
mace and nutmeg, catechu, musk, and saffron. They buy leaves at 
thirty-six or packets, each containingfive hundred leaves, 
for £1 As. to £1 IG^. (Rs.12-16) and sell them retail making a profit 
of 65 . to 85 . (Rs.3-4) on every thirty-six havlis. Their women do 
not help them in their calling. Some are also husbandmen, and 
others house servants and labourers. They are a religious people 
devoted to the worship of Shiv. They worship all Hindu gods and 
goddesses and keep the regular fasL and festivals. They make 
pilgzimages to Jejuri and Pandharpur and believe Khandoba to 
bean incarnation of Shiv. Their priests are Jangams, but both 
Jangams and Brahmans officiate at their ceremonies. They believe 
in witchcraft and spirits and consult oracles, and, although they 
think that the simple besmearing of the brow with ashes removes 
impurity, they hold a mother impure for twelve days after child- 
birth. For the first five days after childbirth the mother and child 
are daily rubbed with oil and turmeric, and, in the morning of the 
fifth day, the family Jangam ties a ling round the child’s neck. In 
the evening the midwife worships the goddess Satvai in the mother^s 
room, and the mother and^ child bow before it. On the afternoon of 
tho twelfth day kinswomen, friends, and neighbours present the 
child with caps and jackets, and putting it into a cradle give it a 
name. The expenses for the first twelve days vary from 10^. to 
£1 10^. (Rs. 5-15). Among them the boy’s father has to look for 
a wife for his son and if the girPs parents are poor the boy’s 
father has to give the girPs father £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100). 
The ceremony of betrothal or sdkharpuda is not necessary. When 
betrothal is performed, both fathers exchange presents of clothes 
and the girPs father in addition has to feast the caste. Their 
marriage god is the branch of Q>jdmh}ml tree which they tie to the 
marriage hall along with a betelnut folded in a piece of yellow cloth. 
They rub the girl with turmeric and send what is over with music 
to the boy^s. At the girPs, in addition to the marriage hall, they 
raise an earthen altar and place earthen pots which they bring from 
the potter’s, and, after marking them with red green and yellow 
lines, set them round the altar. In the evening the boy is taken in 
procession to the temple of the village Mdruti, followed by his 
sister carrying a plate with a lighted dough lamp, a pot containing 
cold water, covered with a cocoannt, rice, and a small wooden box 
containing redpowder. From M^rutPs temple the boy goes to the 
girPs and sits in the booth. In the booth the Brahman priest 
makes a square of " wheat grains, and, on this, the boy and girl sit 
facing each other. A piece of cloth is held between them and tho 
Brahman priest repeats marriage verses, and, at the end, throws 
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rice OYOv their heads. The cloth is pulled to one side, the other 
guests throw grains of rice over their heads, and the hoy and girl 
fire husband and wife. The boy and girl are taken before the 
house gods, where they bow, and, after dining together from the 
the same plate, are taken outside and seated in the booth. The Brdh- 
man priest rubs their brows with redpowder, and sticks rice grains 
over the powder, and kinsfolk and friends, waving copper and silver 
coins round their heads, di’op them into a dish laid in front. The 
money waved is made over to the musicians. Presents of clothes 
are exchanged, and, after a feast to the guests, the boy returns 
home with his bride in procession accompanied by relations, friends, 
neighbours, and music. A T^mboli^s wedding costs £20 to £40 
(Rs. 200-400) of which 4^. to 6s. (Rs. 2-8) go to the Brahman 
priest as his marriage fee. When a girl comes of age she is unclean 
for five days, during which she is fed on sweet dishes. On the 
morning of either the fifth or the seventh day she is bathed in 
warm water and her mother presents her with a new green robe and 
bodice and her husband with a new turban. The mother then fills 
the girFs lap with five kinds of fruit, and, when the rest of the 
household go to bed, she joins her husband. This costs £1 to £2 
(Rs. 10-2oX They bury their dead. If the deceased is a married 
woman, she is dressed in a green robe and bodice,, her bead is 
decked with flowmrs, her brow marked with redpowder, and either 
her daughter or her daughter-in-law waves a lighted lamp before 
her face. The chief mourner walks in front of the bier, while a 
Jangara blows a conch shell beside him. ^ On the way to the burial 
ground the mourners halt, place a piece of bread on the spot, 
rest the bier, and the bearers change places and go on. At the 
burning ground they lower the body into the grave already dug by 
Mhdrs, fill it, and after paying the Mhd-rs 1^?, to 2s. 6d. (Rs.|-l|-), 
bathe and return to the mourner^s. On the third day the chief 
mourner goes to the burying ground, sprinkles cowdung on the 
grave, and lays a stone over it. Over this stone he sprinkles cow^s 
dung and urine, and, throwing turmeric and redpowder over it, 
offers it rice mixed with curds. He goes to a short distance, and, 
after a crow has touched the rice, bathes and returns home. On the 
fifth day the family Jangam rubs ashes on the chief mourner^s brow 
and he becomes pure. On the sixth day the caste is given a feast, 
and, on the tenth, rice balls or dasinnd are offered in the name of 
the deceased and thrown into a stream or water. The Jangam and 
Brahman priests are presented with money and the funeral cere- 
monies are over. A TamboFs funeral costs £l 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15- 
20). They are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the caste. The authority of caste 
daily grows weaker. They send their boys to school and keep them 
at school till they know to read and writ© a little and cast accounts. 
As Musalm^ins and Marathas have of late taken to betel leaf selling, 
the Ling^yat Tambolis have suffered from the competition and are 
not so welhto-do as they used to be. ■ 

HusbaildlEOIl include two classes 'with a strength of 608,108 or 
55*44 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 
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Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

■ — ■ 

Kunbis 

289,821 

293, 71S 

583,660 . 

Malis ... 

12 ; 269 

12,270 

24,589 

Total ... 

302,090 

s 1 

I 306,018 

I (308,103 


Kuilbis at*e returned as numbering oSSyoGD and as found over 
the whole district. They say that the founder of their casto was the 
sage Kilshyap, and that they came into the district from Marwar, 
Jodhpur^ and Udepur about thirty generations ago. They are said 
to have sprang from ninety-sis: “clans. Among their surnames are 
Ohavan, Gaikavad^ Jddhav, Shinde^ and Sirke. The names in 
common use among men are Govind^ Parsii, Edina, and Shidii, and 
among women, Bhagirthi, Ganga, Gojra, Rakhma, and Unia. 
Sdtara Kunbis are dark middle-sized and hardy, and their home 
tongue is Mardthi. Their practice of keeping cattle in their 
houses generally makes them dirty. Their house goods include 
field tools, metal and earthen vessels and pans, a grindstone, a 
handmili, and a pestle and mortar. They are moderate eaters and 
their staple food is millet, pulse, vegetables, fruit, roots, spices, oil, 
and blitter, and, besides fish, fowls, eggs, sheep, and goats, they eat 
the flesh of the wild hog, deer, and hare. Besides water they drink 
milk, whey, and liquor, and smoke and chew tobacco. The men 
dress in a waistcloth, jacket, shonldercloth, turban, and shoes, and 
while working in the fields in a loincloth and blanket. The 
women wear a robe and bodice, rub their brows with redpowder, 
and do not deck their hair with flowers. They are hardworking, 
temperate, hospitable, and among themselves honest and just. Most 
of them are husbandmen, and they are helped in their work by their 
women and children. They worship all Brahmanic gods and god- 
desses and keep the usual fasts and feasts. The chief Kunbi holidays 
are the Hindu New Tear’s Day in April, Ahshatritiya or the 
Undying Third in May, Ndgpanchmi or the Cobra^s Fifth in August, 
Pola or Bullock Day in August-September, in September, 

Bivdli in October-November, ChampasliashtMin December, Bcmkrdni 
on the 12th of January, the full-moon day of Mdgh or February- 
March called I^mydchipiinav, and Shimga or EoU in March. Their 
fast days are the four Mondays and Saturdays of Shrdvan or July- 
August, Navrdtra the first nine days^of Ashvm or September-Octoher 
the two Ekddaslm or Elevenths of Ashddk or July- August, Eartdlilca 
and Risk Panchami in August-September, and Bhwrdkra in February. 
Besides on these days some fast on all Mondays Saturdays Sundays 
and Tuesdays of the year. Their favourite gods are Bahiroba, 
Mhaskoba, and Vdghoba, and their chief goddesses are Mariai, 
Muk4i, Satvdi, and Tukai whose images they have in their 
houses. They greatly respect Bramans and call them to officiate 
at their houses. Their religious teachers are Gosavis, whose 
advice or 'itpfeA they take. They believe in spirits and witch- 
craft, and stand in ^eat awe of ghosts and evil spirits. For 
her fib^t confinement a yonng wife generally goes to her 
paorents' house. When she is delivered, the midwife, who 
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geiiei^ally belongs to the motlier^s family^ sprinkles a little cold water 
over tlie babels stomacli^ and cuts its navel cord. Slie puts tbe cord 
in an earthen jar along with the after-birth^ a little turmeric and 
redpowder and ricG;, and buries it in a liole in the inotber'’s room. 
The mother and child are bathed in warm water and laid on the cot^ 
and, that they may not sufPer from an attack of cold^ a dish of live 
charcoal is placed under the cot. The child is fed by sucking cotton 
soaked in castor-oil and the mother is given assafoetida, butter^ 
and pepper. To strengthen them, after childbirth women are 
also given sunthavda a tonic of dry ginger, gum, clarified butter, 
dry dates, dry cocoa-kernel, and the roots of the sa^phet musU 
Curculigo alba. For twelve days a lamp is kept burning near 
the mother and chikh The laps of the midwife and of some 
married women are filled, and they are presented with turmeric 
and redpowder and retire. A Brahman astrologer is called who 
refers to his almanac and finds out a name for the child, and 
retires with a present of either grain or money. But the child is 
not always called by the name chosen by the Br^^hman. On the 
second day, if the family is well-to-do and the child is a boy, neighbour 
women and the wives of kinsmen and friends pour pots full of cold 
water on the road in front of the house, and, on the twelfth day, are 
treated to a feast, and presented with robes and bodices. On the 
third day the mother begins to suckle the child. For four days 
she is hold impure, and, except the midwife, no one touches her. On 
the fifth the mother and child are bathed, the house is cowdmiged, 
and all clothes are washed. On this day the mother eats nothing 
but dry cocoa-kernel and dates. In the eveftiing close to the mother s 
head and feet two human pictures called Balirana are drawn with soot 
or charcoal on the walls of the inothex'^s room with their heads turned 
in opposite directions. In a corner of the room is placed a grind- 
stone and on it q, silver image of Satvai worth a penny or two, made 
by a local goldsmith. The midwife ties a red cotton cord or ndda 
round it and lays before the image a lemon, a coil of thread, packets 
of redpowder and turmeric, pomegi'anate flowers, frankincense, 
camphor, five dates, five betelnuts, five halves of dry cocoa-kernel, 
a copper coin, betel leaves, parsley seeds, orris root or vekhaml, a 
marking-nut, and a piece of black cord. By the side of the image 
of Satvai is laid the knife \Yith which the navel cord was cut. In 
the same way the bathing spot and the figures of Balirana are 
worshipped. Some lay a sword by the side of Satviti and some 
lay a pen, paper, and inkstand. Bice, varan or split pulse, vegetables, 
unstuffed cakes or pol is j fried wheat cakes called htimlds, and, at the 
house of some, goat^s flesh are laid before Satvai, Friends and 
relations are asked to a feast, and stay up the whole night, seated on 
small square blankets or chavdlesy singing Idvnis or ballads. A lamp 
of wheat flour, fed with oil or clarified butter, is kept burning 
near the image of Satvai. The child is not allowed to look at the 
lamp, as if it does not see the lamp straight it is sure to get a 
squint. On the sixth the offerings made to Satvtt are not removed, 
and the mother and child are not bathed. The mother is fed with 
the food cooked on the fifth day, as it. is believed that after the 
B12S2— 0 , , 
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Satv5.i ceremony tlie motlier’s eating stale food does not give tlae 
child stomach-aclie. On the seventh day the midwife gathers the 
offerings and the image of Satvdi in a cloth^ and lays them near the 
hathing corner or mon. She bathes the child and rubs it with 
oil, and bathes the mother but without rubbing her with oil. After 
the hath the mother is given a little turmeric powder mixed with 
oil and water and one or two half cocoa-kernels. She warms herself 
with a chafing dish and is laid on the cot. On the eighth -day the 
mother is given complete rest. On the ninth day the ground of the 
lying-in room is coated with cowdung, and the mother and child are 
rubbed with a mixture of turmeric and oil, and bathed. The mother 
is fed with ordinary food cooked in the house. On the tenth the 
mother loses all impurity. She is bathed from head to foot and her 
room is cleaned with cowdung. The child is bathed and laid in a 
basket. On the eleventh the child is bathed and for some time is laid 
in a basket. Eising early on the twelfth, the midwife cleans the room 
moving the cot outside, bathes the child, and lays it in a basket. She 
rubs the mother with fragrant ointments and bathes her and bringing 
back the cot tells her to lie on it. Turmeric powder, redpowder, and 
red sugar are laid before the bathing spot or mori and it is washed. 
The mother takes her child and walks out of the house on a square 
blanket or c/mtja/a or on a sheet. She then goes outside of the 
village to a" or other tree under which are five stones the 
abode of the goddess Satvai. These she washes, lays fl.owers, powder 
packets, and thread coils or nada pudis before them, burns incense 
and marks her brow with ashes taken from the incense-burner. She 
bows to the goddess, saying ^ The child is not mine but yours, kindly 
keep it healthy.'^ TJnwidowed women on savmhins are asked to a feast 
of rice, split pulse, vegetables, and unstuffed cakes 0 £ polls . If the 
family lives in a town this feast is held in front of the house. On 
the thirteenth a wooden cradle is hung with a string six or seven feet 
long fastened either to the right or leffc side. About four or five in 
the evening five or six un widowed women are given betel-leaves and 
whole-boiled gram or wheat. A stone pin used in pounding relishes 
or chatnis is washed, dressed in a child^s cap and hood, and a gold or 
silver wire or sari is put round one of its ends. Under the cradle a 
white sheet is laid and folded four times, and round the four sides a 
square or chauh of wheat or rice is traced and a second sheet is spread 
over it. When all is ready the stone pin, which is called Gopya, is laid 
in the cradle, and the mother is seated under the cradle on the white 
sheet. ^ After a shoi*t time Gopya is taken out of the cradle and the 
child is dressed in a cap and a^hood or and, to keep off the 

evil eye, its eyelids, left cheek, right hand, and left foot are touched 
with colljrium or lamp-black, and, while some of the women sing 
R^m s cradle song, the child is laid in the ci^adle. Boiled gram or 
wheat called ghugria are scattered along the side of the cradle, the 
C3:^dle is rocked by the nnwidowed women, and the child is generally 
given any name chosen by the Brahman astrologer or by the married 
woxn^n, guests if the astrologer’s name does not suit their fancy, 
if a mother has loshsaveral infants, she names tho next child Dagad 
q?? i/hqiada* that tw jatnniak i-i * - « 
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evil spirits into the idea that the child is not valued and is not 
worth carrying off. If the baby cries much it is named after its 
father’s father or mother^ as it is supposed that their spirit has 
come into the child. After the child has been, named the women 
kiss it and pray God’ to keep it in health. After naming the 
child they hand the guests the ghugris or whole-boiled gram 
and wheats saying ^ Take this gram and take our bdl or babe to 
play/ Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five and 
girls before they come of age. As a rule the proposals of 
marriage come from, the boy^s parents. Before accepting the offer 
the boy^s father makes a full inquiry regax'ding the surname; family, 
and relations of the girl’s father. When he is satisfied on these 
points the boy’s father goes with friends and kinsfolk to the girl’s, 
marks her brow with redpowder, touches her brow with a rupee, 
and lays the rupee in her hands. The girl is given a small robe, a 
bodice, and some ornaments, and her grandmother and her maternal 
uncle’s wife are presented with two robes worth or 66’.(Rs. 
and called djicliir or grandmother’s robe and mdvhmchir ov aunt's 
robe. The girl’s father asks the boy’s father and his kinsfolk, and 
his own friends and kinspeople, to a feast of cakes or poZis either 
stuffed or unstuffed. When the feast is over a Brd^hman is called to 
fix the marriage day and is paid by both fathers. If the girl's father 
is poor he takes £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 - 150) as her price ; if he is 
rich he gives her £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) as her dowry. Before 
the marriage, in front of both the boy’s and the girl’s houses, a 
marriage porch is built and in the girl’s marriage porch an earthen 
altar or hahule is set. Supplies of clothbs, grain, oil, and other 
articles are also laid in. About a fortnight before the marriage the 
bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric powder. Three 
or four unwidowed women grind this turmeric in a handmill to 
whose handle in a yellow cloth are tied a betelnut and three or four 
sprouted turmeric roots. In country parts except the headman 
and other mdnharis or honourahles, most of the men of the village 
take part in the turmeric grinding, sitting four or five at a handmill. 
They sing the women’s corn-grinding songs. On the day when 
the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeiic, women bring to the 
houses gram in a platter and in return are given small balls of 
boiled wheat flour. During the two or three days after the boy has 
been rubbed with turmeric friends and kinspeople ask him to dine, 
and when he goes young girls sometimes go with him. If one of 
the friends is wealthy, he calls the boy and all the members of the 
boy’s family to his house with musicians playing before them, feasts 
them on cakes or folis, and hangs flower garlands or munddvals 
round the boy’s head. If the houses of the bride and bridegroom 
are in the same town or village the installing of their badge or 
marriage guardian called devak is held on the marriage day. If 
the boy and girl live in different places the worship is held two 
or thiee days before the marriage day. In installing the 
marriage guardian the first step is to worship the house gods. 
After the house gods aro worshipped a near kinsman of the boy’s 
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and, under a waistclotli Md over. tlieir^^^ fe^^ persons, 

go, preceded by musicians, to tlie village Mdruti. The husband 
carries on his shoulder an axe or some other iron field tool and a rope 
twelve to fifteen feet long, and his wife walks close behind him 
carrying a platter with the family eldest and an offering of food, 
Behindibhe pair walk four or five unwdowed women each carrying 
a brass water cup full of water. At MarutTs temple the Gnrav or 
ministrant has a supply of sprigs of five trees, the mango, the mi 
Cahtropis gigantea, ^osaundad Acacia sunaa, the Indian fig or rad, 
and tliQjdmihhul Syrigium jambolana. The party bow before the god 
and lay sandal, flowers, frankincense, and food before Mm and the 
ministrant presents them with the five sprigs or 
their return to the house they tie the five sprigs to a pole in the 
marriage porch and along with the sprigs tie a cake or poM and the 
spiced gram relish called heswn which is eaten with bread; On this 
day some ten to twenty friends and kinspeople are asked to a feast 
of mistuffed cakes. They sit on square blankets and after a 
service of hotel withdraw. When the guests are gone the women 
of the house sit on the bare ground and eat. When a marriage 
party has to go to a' distant village they tiwel in bullock carts with 
music. On reaching the boundary of the giiTs village or town, 
water is fetched and poured on the boundary by a Koli of the place 
who is given a cocoan ut and occasionally a turban worth (Re. 1). 
On entering the village, if he has not ridden the whole way, the 
bridegroom mounte a horse and goes to the village Maruti with music 
and halts there with his sistoz's or other young girls who are called 
haravUs or groonfis maids: In the village the girFs father has provided 
a lodgmg oi\fdnvas(jhar iov the hoy ^s party. In the evening from 
Maruti’s temple the bridegrooiMs brother or other near relation, 
called the luirdlidva or groom-sent, mounts a horse, and, with 
friends and music, goes to the bride^s. On reaching the bride's 
her father asks him to dine, and, if he is rich, gives him a 
turban. When the groom -sent has taken some food the bride's 
father gives him, for the bridegroom, a tinsel chaplet, a turban, 
a red chintz overcoat, a pair of waistcloths, a pair of shoes, 
and a shoulderclotli. The harbinger mounts his horse and starts 
for Maruti's temple with the bride's father and some of the bride's 
kinsmen who carry four or five bodice-banners or dhvajas tied to 
poles and held over his head, and followed by an un widowed woman 
or savdskm with a cocoanut and betel leaves in a platter. As he goes 
the bride's brother pelts him with onions. At MarutFs temple the 
bride’s father lays the platter with the dress befoi^e the biddegroom. 
A Bnihinan priest who is in attendance tells the bridegroom to 
wash his eyes with water, loosens the brocaded end of the bride- 
groom’s turban, and winds it twice or thrice round the bridegroom's 
neck. He sets up a betelniit Ganpati and tells the bridegTooin 
to ^ wash it and lay sandal-powder and flowers before it. After 
this the priest touches the new clothes with turmeric powder, marks 
the bridegroom's brow with sandal -powder, and gives him the 
clothes. If the bridegroom's old turban is of little, value, it is 
given to the barber who is to lead his horse ; if the turban is rich 
the barber is given a cocoanut. Betel leaves are handed to all 
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■present and money is given to tlie Brahmans. Tlie bridegrooin's 
left clieek is fcouelied with lamp-black. He lays before M^niti two 
betel leaves^ a betelnnt^ and a copper 'coin and walks ronnd him. 
He carries a dagger or poniard with a lemon stuck on its point. 
Before starting for the bride’s a cocoannt is broken to keep off evil 
influences. The village Mhar stands before the bridegroom as if to 
stoj) him and is given a white turban or shonldereloth worth 6d, to Is, 
(4-8 as,). When he reaches the bride’s house; a Mhdr woman 
comes with an iron lamp in a platter and waves it round his head 
saying ^ May all your pains and troubles vanish and the inches of 
Bali be poured on you.’ For this she is given a cheap bodice 
cloth. Near the door of the bride’s house the wife of her maternal 
uncle waves round the bridegroom’s head a lighted lamp of wheateh 
flour with two wheat flour balls at its sides and is given a bodice 
and a robe. This lamp-waving is called varovdlni or the 
bridegroom-waving. The boy’s party are seated on the marriage 
porch and the bridegroom is made to stand near the earth altar in 
the centre of which is placed a mango sprig stuck in a ball of mad 
and at each corner a coloured earthen pot called vahi. The bride 
is carried out of the house and set in front of the bridegroom facing 
him. The priest and some begging Brahmans come forward and 
divide into two parties. A. cloth or antarpdt is held between the 
bride and bridegroom so that they cannot see each ether’s faces. 
They touch finger tips with the cloth between them. The two 
parties of Brahmans hand the guests turmeric or red-coloured 
rice or millet to throw on the heads of the bride and bride- 
groom. The two parties of priests in turn recite mangaldsthahs 
or lucky verses at the end of each verse throwing some coloured 
grains on the heads of the pair, and the guests like the Brahmans 
at the end of each verse throw coloured grains. When the 
verses are over the Brahmans clap their handS; all the guests 
clap their hands; and musicians raise a din of music. Shortly 
after the maternal uncles of the bride and bridegroom sit on 
stools with the bride and bridegroom on their knees and with their 
faces turned to each other. The priest tells the bride and 
bridegroom to fold their hands and touch finger tips while he winds 
a yellow thread round their necks. This ceremony is called sutavne 
or the thread-winding. While they are thus seated the girl-giving 
or hanydddn is performed by the bride’s maternal uncle; or in his 
absence by her father. When he gives her away the uncle presents 
the girl with copper vessels according to his means. The priest 
muttering some verses cuts the yellow thread that was passed round 
the pair’s necks and tells them to sit on the altar or bahule. The 
bride sits on the bridegroom’s left. In front of the pair a burnt 
offering is made called Idjdhom of clarified butter pieces of wood and 
fried rice. A winnowing fan wnth rice; split pulse; wafer biscuits^ fried 
rice cakeS; and vermicelli is laid before the bridegroom. The pxuest 
suddenly puts his hand over one of the articles on the fan; and 
asks the bridegroom to. say what he has hid. If the bridegroom 
guesses right the priest says that his patron has got an intelligent 
son-in-law ; if he answers wrong he calls him a dull fellow. After 
this a low stool covered with wheat flour and with lines drawn on 
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it is set before the bride and bridegroom aiid they to say 
each other^s iiame^ money is given to the Brahman^ and he retires* 
On the same day, after the marriage is over^ a party from the bride's 
go to the village Md,ruti, and, with the same rites as those described 
in the case of the bridegroom's party, bring and tm m marriage 
porch the bride's Mhev's devak or marriage guardian. After the 
bride's devakhm been installed a party of the bride's kinswomen 
go in procession to the bridegroom, with platters full of ^ fried rice 
cakes, and rice vermicelli or shevya. They are received with honour 
and are given turmeric and redpowder. They empty their 
platters and in return in one of them the bridegroom's kinswomen 
put Is. to £1 (Rs.^-lO) in cash. This food-gift to the bridegroom 
is called rukhvat Then some of the bride s near kinsmen with 
music go to ask kinsmen to dine, and bring them home with 
music, and in the same way the women of the bride's family bring 
kinswomen. The relations are feasted on unstuffed cakes or 
rice, split pulse, dlan or boiled rice flour seasoned with spices, and 
fried rice cakes. Early next morning, with music and friends, the 
bride and bridegroom seated on a horse, the bride in front, are taken 
to a river or garden, and, after retiring, have their feet rubbed with 
wet turmeric powder and oiled redpowder, and return with music.^ 
About ten the boy and girl are bathed on low stools in the booth. 
Round the bathing-place are set four or five tdmbyds ov copper 
drinking pots with a white thread passed round their necks. At 
the time of bathing the bridegroom is seated on a low stool and the 
bride on another low stool or a large platter. While bathing they 
fill their mouths with water and blow it over each other's faces. 
The boy holds a betelnnt in his hand and the girl using both her 
hands tries to force it out ; then the girl holds the nut and the boy 
trios to force it out with his left hand. If the boy fails the guests 
jeer at him calling him htilga or impotent. When the bathing is 
over the bridegx'oom tries to lift the bride by his left hand and set 
her at his left side while the bride tries to prevent him lifting her 
from the ground. These struggles greatly amuse the guests and 
relations. The boy and girl are then dressed and their bi'ows are 
rubbed with redpowder and their bodies with turmeric. They are 
given a dish of shevya, that is milk, clarified butter, rice vermicelli, 
and raw sugar, and feed each other. After dinner they sit on the altar 
in the booth. In fche evening the bride's father gives a caste feast 
and on one of the days the boy's father treats the caste to rice, split 
puke, vegetables, and unstuffed cakes or ;polis. On this day, or if this 
is not a lucky day on the next, the bride's lap is filled. The priest 
folds a vva,istcloth four times, covers it with rice or wheat grains, 
and tells the bride and the bridegroom to sit on it. While the 
priest chants verses the bridegroom fills the bride's lap with five 
half cocoa-kernels, five dates, five sprouted turmeric roots, five 
betelnuts, a quarter of a pound of rice, a comb, a small casket, and 
a variously coloured cord. The bridegroom's father presents the 


1 The re^on of the procession music and turmeric rubbing is to keep off spirits 
which at such times are specially troublesome. 
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bride witb. tbe ricliest robe be can afford and tbe guests present 
tbe fathers of the bride and bridegroom with clothes or cash from 
1^. (8 as.) upwards. These presents are called After this the 

twelve haluteddrs or village servants come in^ and^ according to 
his means, the boy ^s father gives their wives bodicecloths or cash. 
If he is rich he gives the headman or <pdUl a turban. In the evening 
the bridals and the bridegroom^s skirts are tied together, and they 
•walk to the bridegroom^s house or lodging. After lamplight the 
bridegroom^s mother with a band of kinspeople walks towards the 
bride^s on cloths spread by the village washerman, and at the 
same time the bride^s mother starts with a band of friends to visit 
the boy^s mother. When the parties meet they stop ten or fifteen 
paces from each other. A waistcloth is held in front of each 
party and they begin throwing redpowder on one another. They 
jest with one another showing in front of the cloth a ladle, a 
rolling-pin, a dog, or a cat. VVhile this is going on the bridegroom 
and his mother pretend to be offended and leave the party. The 
bride’s father and mother follow them and appease them with 
presents. Then the two parties move on to the bride^s where the 
bridegroom^s mother is seated in the booth on a three-legged 
stool. Round her are arranged four or five metal drinking pots 
or tdmhyds with a thread passed round their necks, and the boy 
and girl are seated on her lap. The bride^s father givbs a robe to 
the bridegroom^s mother and the bridegroom^s father gives a robe 
to the bride^s mother. This intercbange of robes is called 
fofjhdkni or stomacher. While the bridegroom’s mother is 
seated on her stool the jhdl or handing ceremony is performed. A 
bamboo basket or round metal dish, with a comb, a looking glass, 
a casket, a rolling-pin, five sweet things, and five wheat flour 
lamps is set on the bridegi’oom^s mother^s head, and four or five 
women stand about her and sing the jhdl song which runs : ^ The 
bridegroom has reached the village boundary, I will worship the 
boundary and win the bridegroom.'’ Meanwhile a kinsman of the 
bridegroom’s runs away with the basket or dish to the bridegroom’s 
and is pursued and pelted with onions by the bride’s people. 
The bride’s father mother and other near relations hold the bride 
seated on their crossed hands and set her on her husband’s lap 
and then on the laps of his father mother and other near relations- 
At the time of handing her over the girl’s relations with sobs 
and tears say : ^ Up to this she was ours, now she is yours.’ 
This ceremony is seldom over till the morning cock-crow, and, 
after it is over, sometimes as late as five they sit to a feast. 
When the feast is over the bride and bridegroom are led into the 
god-house and bow before the images. As he bows the bridegroom 
steals one of the gods and refuses to give it up till the bride’s 
father makes him a present. All then go to the bridegroom’s. 
In the evening the bridegroom’s father gives betel leaves with 
nuts to the guests and bids them goodbye. If the bridegroom 
belongs to another village, the guests who belong to his village 
accompany him home. When they reach the village the bride and 
bridegroom are taken to the temple of the village M&ruti. In the 
evening about seven or eight the bride and bridegroom are seated 
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on a horse and led to his house with a procession^ mnsic^ and if 
they can afford them fireworks. In the house a disli with cocoaniits 
saffron and betel leayes is waved round the image of Khandoba^ a 
ceremony which is called the lifting of Khandoba’s tali or plate. 
After the plate- waving comes the jltenda nckhie or when 

one man sets the bride on his back and another sets the bride- 
groom on his back and they dance. Sometimes the brido sits on 
the bridegroom^s back and a man dances with both on his back. 
After the dance the bridegroom^ holding the full box of a seed 
drill in his hand^ sprinkles grain on the ground and along with the 
bride who carries resin in her hand goes to the god room. At the 
door of the god room they find the boy sister who refuses to let 
them pass till they promise to give their first daughter in marriage 
to her son. They agree though the promise is almost never kept^ 
and pass in;, and laying a betelnut and a copper coin before them^ bow 
to the house gods. The girl is considered the goddess of wealth 
and her brow is marked with redpowder. Some wheat with a piece 
of gold in it is heaped between the bride and bridegroom, and they 
are told to divide the heap. If the bride gets the gold in her half 
she is applauded and it is taken as an omen that the rule in the 
house will be hers. On the next or some other lucky day the bride 
and bridegroom are bathed and the turmeric is taken off. If she can. 
afford it the boy’s mother for a fortnight longer feeds them on 
boiled rice and clarified butter. 

When a girl comes of age her feet are rubbed with turmeric powder 
moistened with water and her brow with redpowder with or without 
oil ; and she is fed on or split pulse cooked in water with turmeric 
powder, and salt, rice, vegetables, and unstuffed cakes or jpoUs. If her 
fatlier-indaw is rich the girl is for four days seated in a gaily dressed 
frame called a malihaf probably from maMuUmja or a place of sacrifice. 
On the fifth she and her husband are bathed and while they bathe 
music is played. She is dressed in a green robe and a green 
bodice, and her hands are adorned with fresh green glass 
bangles. Her father, if rich enough, gives her husband a waistcloth 
and turban and to his mother a robe and a bodice, and beds, a 
carpet, a set of betel dishes, and a samai or metal lamp for her and her 
hiisband^s use. Some unwidowed women with relations are asked 
to feast on cakes or folis and the girl and her husband are made to 
feed each other from the same dish. 

When a woman is pregnant for the first time, her food longings 
are satisfied, and a special feast called dolialejevan or the 
longing dinner is held in the fifth or in the seventh month of her 
pregnancy. She is presented with a green robe and a green bodice, or 
a bodiceonly if her husband is poor, and some ten or fifteen unwidowed 
women are asked to dine with her. Lamps are placed by her side and 
the feast is made as grand as the giver can afford. To guard against 
the danger of miscarriage from violent movements or a sudden 
fright, a pregnant woman is made to sit in a sailing boat and a 
cart, is shown funeral processions, is made to cross the leather rope 
attached to the bag in a bullock draw-well, and to cross the boun- 
daries of a village or a town.. 
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When a Kmbi the point of death he is lifted froin his 
Bed and laid on a blanket and his son rests the dying head on 
his lap. After death the body is bathed in water heated on a 
hearth set in front of the house. To carry the body a ladder-like 
bier is made of two poles six or seven feet long with three or four 
small cross pieces. Two new eax*then pots, a large one for water 
and a small one for fire, redpowder, betel leaves, and a cloth aGout 
seven and a half feet long are brought from the market or village 
cloth shop. Word is sent to the village Mhar who carries cowdimg 
cakes and fii-ewood to the burning ground which is generally on the 
river bank. The body is washed with warm water on a plank placed 
before the front door. Except the face the body is covered with 
a new waistcloth and a cord is passed several times round the body 
to secure the cloth firmly. Betel leaves and guldl or redpowder 
are sprinkled over it, and a basil leaf is put in the mouth and 
some rice, a copper coin, and the quarter of a cake are laid beside 
the body. Four of the dead personas kinsmen bear the body, 
and the son bathes and walks in front carrying the firepot on a 
triangular frame fastened to a sling. Before setting out he is 
warned not to look back. About half-way to the burning ground 
at a place called the visdvydclii jdga or rest-place the party 
stops and the bearers set the bier on the ground ajid change 
places. They throw away the rice the copper coin and the quarter 
of a cake which were laid on the bier beside the body and pick up a 
stone which is usually called the life-stone or jiv-hha da. When they 
reach the burning ground they raise a pile of four layers of cowdung 
cakes. They then take off the waistcloth, cut the thread tied round 
the waist, and loosen the loincloth. The body is laid on the pyre 
and is covered with other layers of cakes. When the mouth is 
being covered the son pours a little water into it. The son sets 
fire to the pyre, bathes, brings water in the large earthen pot, and 
stands at the head of the pyre. Another person comes and with 
a small stone makes a hole in the earthen pot. As the water spouts 
from the pot, the son goes five times round the pyre and at the end 
throws the pot on the ground at the head of the pyre, and calls 
aloud beating his month with the back of his hand. He then 
goes and sits among the other men without touching them. After 
a short time the sound made by the bursting of the skull is heard 
and the chief mourner and others, at least the four bearers, bathe. 
The stone with which the earthen pot was pierced is kept with 
great care somewhere in the burning place. On their return to the 
house of mourning the funeral party are given nimh leaves to eat ; 
or they go to a temple and then to their houses. The mourners do 
not cook but are fed on that day by a relation or a friend with food 
prepared at his house. 

In the evening after the funeral a lighted lamp is set on the spot 
where the dead breathed his last. Flour is strewn round the lamp 
and the lamp is covered with a basket. Next morning the basket 
is moved and the flour is examined. If a human footprint appears 
on the flour the dead person is believed to be re-born as a Wnan 
being ; and if the footprint is that of a bird or beast, the spirit of 
the person is believed to have entered that beast or bird, 
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Next morning the son, with some friends and relations, goes to 
the burning ground with three small earthen pots with their 
mouths covered with three small wheaten cakes and three pimpal 
leaves. He places the small pots in a winnowing basket and 
fills them with milk cow-urine and honey or sugar and. lays 
some cowdung in the basket. On reaching the rest-place the 
son lays on the ground a cake with a little raw sugar. He goes 
on to the burning ground and from the spot where the body was 
burnt, he takes the ashes except one bone which he puts aside, 
and throws them into the nearest river. If he is rich he gathers the 
bones and afterwards takes them to a holy river. After removing 
the ashes the son sprinkles the spot with cowdung and cowurine and 
places the two pots with two cakes one where the head lay and the 
other where the feet lay. When the ash- gathering or mhhsdvddhne 
is over the son and the other mourners bathe and return home. 
On the third day the bearers’ shoulders are rubbed with oil, and they 
are given dry cocoa-kernel to eat.. On the tenth all the household 
bathe and wash their clothes in the river ^ and the son shaves his 
moustache and bathes. While a Brdliman repeats verses the son 
washes wdth cow-urine, the life-stone or jiv-hliada and the bone 
lie kej)t, prepares ten balls and three little banners made of three 
ochre-coloured cloths each tied to a stick. The Brihman is given 
some money, slices, and sometimes even a cow, presents which are 
supposed to help the dead on his way to heaven. After preparing 
the offering balls the son sits at a distance that crows may come and 
eat them. If a crow touches them soon after they have been laid 
out, the dead is supposed to have died with no unfulfilled wish. If 
crows do not touch the balls the son and his relations promise to 
fulfil the dead person’s wish, and, when the promise is given, the 
crows are believed to fall on the offering and eat it. After this is 
over the son and the other mourners bathe and return home. On the 
thirteenth day the priest is given money and provisions, and a feast of 
unstuffed cakes or foils , rice, and split pulse is given to friends and 
relations in honour of the dead. Some food is put in a platter and the 
platter is kept aside that crows may eat out of it. In the evening one 
of his near relations ties a small white turban round the son’s 
head and takes him with the other mourners and generally some 
of the villagers to Maruti’s temple where the son lays a copper 
coin and a betelnut before the god. Every month a man is asked 
to dine in the name of the dead, and, after five months and a half, a 
feast of unstuffed cakes or poUs is given to the near relations of the 
dead. In the dark half of Bhddrapad or August-September the spirit 
of the dead is worshipped on the day of the fortnight which cori*e- 
sponds with the death day. When an unwidowed woman or savdshin 
dies the body on the bier is sprinkled with redpowder, betel leaves, 
and scented powders,. Her forehead is rubbed with vermilion 
and her body with oiled turmeric powder. Some turmeric powder is 
taken from her body and rubbed on her husband. On her way to 
the burning ground she is asked to look back, and allow her husband 
to marry again. 

When a death occurs in a family, the close relations of the same 
family stock remain ceremonially impure or sutaM for ten days and 
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distant relations of tlie same stock for three days. Tliongh widow 
marriage is allowed^ a remarried woman is not allowed to perform 
religious rites along with her husband, and her husband is not 
allowed to make offerings to the dead. If a widower marries a maid 
he is not prevented from making offerings. A remarried widow is 
less honoured than other women. Kunbis are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at their caste council 
or panch. The guilty are fined and the fine money is used in good 
■works or in a caste dinner. Their gurib or teacher has no voice in 
social disputes. Some of them send their children to school keeping 
their boys at school five or six years and their girls one or two. 

Mara"tlia"s^ are found all over the district. The 1881 census 
includes them under Kunbis from whom they do not form a 
separate caste. Some Maratha families may have a larger strain 
of northern or Rajput blood than the Kunbis. But this is not 
always the case. The distinction between Kunbis and Marathas 
is almost entirely social, the Mardtha as a rule being better off, and 
preferring war or service as a constable or a messenger to husbandry. 
The Satara Marathas seem to have no historic or legendary evidence 
as to when or from where they came into the district. Though some- 
what fairer in colour and more refined in manners Marathas as a class 
cannot be distinguished from Kunbis with whom all jeat and the 
poorer marry. 

All Mardthas have surnames some of them true or clan surnames, 
others false surnames, that is divisions of clan surnames generally 
called after places or callings. In most, cases families who are 
known by a place or calling surname know or can find out to what 
clan surname they belong. The Maratha clan surnames are 
interesting as they include the names, and, in some cases, apparently 
preserve the true or iin-Sanskritised forms of the names, of many 
of the early Deccan Hindu dynasties of whom all trace has passed 
from the Deccan caste lists. Among these dynastic names are 
Cholke perhaps the original form of CMlukya for long (560-1190) 
the rulers of the Deccan and Karnatak ; Kadam which seems to be 
the same as Kadamb the name of dynasties who at different times 
ruled all the Karnatak, Kolhd;piir, and Goa (500-1200) ; More who 
probably represent the Mauryas a branch of the great Korth Indian 
family who were ruling in the Konkan and Deccan in the sixth 
century ; Salmike, which seems to belong to late comers perhaps 
followers of the Solanki kings of Gujarat (943-1240); SheMr, 
which seems to preserve the original name of the Silahdr 
family who ruled in the Konkan and West Deccan from about 
850 to 1275 ; and Yadav whose most famous Deccan family was of 
Devgiri or Daulatabad, who were in power, and, during much of 
the time supreme, in the Deccan from about 1150 till the Musalman 
conquest in 1294. As far as is known the Devgiri Tadavs passed 
from the south northwards, and it is possible they were not northerners 
but southerners Kurubars or other shepherds, who, under Br5,hman 
influence, adopted the great northern shepherd name of Yadav, 


1 Details of the origin and history of the name Mard,tha and a list of Mardtha sur- 
names and maxTiage guardians or demJes are given in the KoUidpur Statistical AcGounh. 
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Tte preservation of these old dynastic names suggests the hope that 
an enquiry into the strength and distribution of these clans may 
throw light on the' strength of the northern element in the 
Mardthcis. This hope seems idle. Almost all the leading tribal 
surnames Oholke, More, Povar, SheMr, and T^dav are found besides 
among Kiinbis, who do not appreciably differ from Marath^s in race, 
among Dhangars, Kolis, M^lis (who are Eunbis),^ Mhars, M^ngs, 
Eamoshis, and several wandering tribes, as Beldars, Bharadis, 
Biiorpis, Ghisadis, and KaiMdis, classes which seem to be but 
slightly connected. The existence of the same clan name in most 
middle and low-class Deccan Hindus maybe due to the fact that 
these clans or tribes came into the Deccan as nations or 
communities complete enough to spread a fresh layer of people 
over the whole country. The case of the Vanjdris whose great 
bands formerly inclnded many classes of craftsmen and who 
still have Lohars and Mh4rs among them show^s that this is 
not impossible. At the same time the evidence against sameness 
of surname proving sameness of tribe or race is so strong as to 
make such widespread immigrations improbable. The case of the 
JJchlas or slit-pockets of Poona, all of whom are either Gaikvads or 
Jddhavs, is an extreme proof that sameness of surname by no means 
implies sameness of tribe or race. tJchl^s are recruited from all 
except the impure classes. They are joined, besides by Marathas 
and Kamflthis, by Brtlhmans, M^rwdri Yanis, and Miisalmans, and 
all recruits, whatever their caste, are adopted either into the Gaikv^d 
or into the Jddhav clan.^ The evidence presented by the case of the 
UchMs is supported in a ^ less extreme form by the general Deccan 
practice of calling a chief s retainers by the chief ^s surname. Taken 
together with the case of the Uchlas, who suppjly almost the last 
living trace of the old system of recruiting the predatory tribes, 
tliis practivse seems to show that to have a northern surname is 
no proof of a northern origin or even of a strain of northern blood. 
The possession of northern surnames probably usually arose, like 
the possession of the Norman names of Gordon and Campbell by 
the Scotch Keltic highlanders, from the practice of followers taking 
or being given the name of their chief.^ 

Except the deshmuhhs or district’ ofBcers, the heads of villao’es 
and indmdars or grant holders who live in good houses two 
or more storeys high with wails of brick and tiled roofs, most 
Marathas live in poor one-storeyed dwellings. The well-to-do 
strictly enforce the women seclusion system called gosha that is 
curtain or Mardth mala that is Mardtha custom. It is uncertain 
whether women seclusion was borrowed from the Musalmans or 
is a remnant of the old Kshatriya rule of antaspur or inner apart- 
ment. Mar^th^s eat flesh and drink liquor and their boys are girt 
with the sacred thread on or shortly before the marriage day, 
Mardtha women, as a rule, do not pass the skirt of their robe 
back between the feet espcially on festive occasions. Except the 


^ Uchla details are given in the Poona, Statistical Aecoimt. 
s In his own country a Mlartitha chiefs retainers where they are known 
called by their own surnames. Among strangers retainers are called by the 
unmame, Mr.- Y; Eetor, Assiatant Commissioner S. B. 
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difference caused by their practice of not allowing their women to 
appear in public tbe Maratha family customs at birth^ coming of 
age, pregnancy, and death differ little from those described 
under Kunbis. The marriage ceremonies of the two classes have 
'several notable points of difference. Among Mar^thas marriage 
preparations begin on a lucky day chosen by the village astrologer 
or gram joshi and kinspeople are invited. A short time before the 
marriage, the boy is girt with the sacred thread, and, except that 
the Brahman repeats classical Sanskrit texts instead of Vedio 
texts, the Maratha thread-girding is the same as the Brah- 
man thread-girding.^ The first of the marriage ceremonies is 
the turmeric rubbing which is performed with the same details 
at the houses both of the boy and of the girl. Turmeric is mixed 
sometimes with water and sometimes with milk and rubbed on the 
girl by her female relations and what is over is sent with music 
to the boy^s. At the boy's a married woman traces a quartz square 
in the marriage hall, and in front of the square, sets a low wooden stool 
on which the boy is seated. Five or more other married women 
surround him and the Brahman priest places a waterpot in the 
middle of the square, fills the waterpot with water, and drops 
into it a copper coin and a betelnut. On the moufch of the pot is laid 
a piece of cocoa-kernel and five hetelnuts. The priest sets a betel- 
nut Ganpati near the waterpot, lays sandal paste, floweffs, vermilion, 
burnt frankincense, and sweetmeats both before the waterpot Varun 
and the betelnut Ganpati and prays them to he kindly. The married 
women with a dish of turmeric, redpowder, and rice grains, rub 
turmeric over the boy's body, mark his brow with redpowder, and 
stick gi*ains of rice on the powder. The boy is dressed and a 
flower garland or mimddval is tied round his head. He lays 
a cocoanut before his family goddess or kuldevi, bows before 
her, and starts for the girl's home with the priest, kinsfolk, and 
friends and musicians. When they reach the girFs village 
boundary, or more often the temple of Maruti which is generally 
close outside of the village, they stop and perform the simanti or 
boundary ceremony. They are met by the ghFs party at the 
temple. With the lielp of his priest the girFs father lays sandal 
flowers and sugar before the waterpot Varun and the betelnut 
Ganpati and presents the boy with clothes and ornaments. Betel is 
served to the boy^s friends and kinspeople and the priests are dismiss- 
ed with money presents. As the lucky moment draws near, a kins- 
man of the girl, called the vardhdva or bride-sent, visits the boy^s 
party and asks them to come, and they start for the girFs. The boy 
is seated on horseback with a dagger in his right hand, before him 
walk the musicians, and after him Ms friends and relations. On reach- 
ing the girFs house the boy is taken to a ready-made place in the 
marriage hall where the male guests take their seats, and is seated on 
a low wooden stool near the marriage altar. The women go into the 
house, remove thoir veils and take theii' seats on carpets in the women's 
hall, apart from the marriage hall, where, except the old priests of both 

1 At tbe tbrcad-girdiiig of tbe late Mahdrdja of Kolbdpur, thirty poor BrAbman 
boys were girt with tbe sacred thread at tbe state expense and by tbe same priests in 
the same hail, tbe rites perfoimed being nearly tbo same. 
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tbo boy and tbe girl and occasionally tbe fathers of the couple^ no male 
members are admitted, not even the men servants except on business, 
who stand at a distance and do not allow any male stranger to 
come in. At a lucky moment, the girl, closely veiled from head to 
foot and helped by her women servants and friends, is made to 
stand on a low stool before the boy face to face near the marriage 
altar and a yellow sheet marked with the lucky cross or nandi is 
held between them by the priests, who repeat verses and throw 
yellow rice at the couple, crying Sdvdhdn or Beware. At the 
lucky moment, the astrologer claps his hands and guns are fired ; 
the piuests draw aside the curtain, the musicians redouble their 
noise, and the priests and the women guests throw yellow rice 
over the pair. 

Ashorttimebeforetheluckymoment,one of thepriests hands a little 
yellow rice to the men guests in the hall, and when the pair are wedded 
another priest gathers it from the men guests iu a dish and pours 
it over the heads of the pair. The girPs maternal uncle or some 
other near male relation takes the girPs right hand and gives it to 
the hoy who clasps it fast in both his hands. The priest lays both 
his hands over those of the boy and the girl and mutters verses. 
The girPs father lays sandal, flow'ers, rice, burnt frankincense, 
and sweetmeats before the betelnut Ganpati and the waterpot 
Varun, and pours water from the waterpot over the clasped hands 
of the boy and the girl, and this completes the girl- giving or 
Imnydddn. The hoy lets the girPs hand go and the priest knots 
together the hems of their clothes. The sacrificial fire is lit and fed 
with clarified butter, sesaUie seed, cotton stalks, and palas or other 
sacred wood. The couple leave their seats and perform the saptpadi 
or seven steps by walking seven times from right to left round the 
fire. They worship the family gods and the marriage is over. Next 
day a feast is held at the girPs house. On the morning of the feast, 
a few young or newly married pairs are asked to the girPs house and 
play in the hall the usual games of betelnut hide and seek and of 
turmeric-throwing. Goats and sheep are- brought in, and each of 
the pairs is made to show their skill with the sword. The bride- 
groom and bride first chop off fche heads of two goats and the other 
pairs follow them, any one who with one blow cuts the goaPs head 
clean off being loudly applauded. On the morning of the day on 
which the boy is to leave for his parents^ house with his wife, 
the hoy's mother performs the ceremony of seeing the girPs face or 
sunfiiuhh. Accompanied by kinswomen and friends and the family 
priest and music the boy's mother goes to the girl's bringing 
bamboo baskets with sesame and gram balls, betelnuts, cocoakernels, 
dates, a robe and a bodice, ornaments including the lucky mari'iage 
necklace or wtangadsutm, and sweetmeats and fruit. At the girl's 
the family priest worships the waterpot Varun and the betelnut 
Ganpati, and the boy's mother dresses the girl in the clothes she 
has brought, puts on the ornaments, ties the marriage string round 
her neck, and sweetens her mouth with sugar. Then comes the 
basket or jkiZ, that is the handing ceremony. A piece.^,of^cloth 
IS spr^d in a bamboo basket, and nine dates, nine pieces of 
cocoa-kernel, and nine lumps of turmeric, a handful of rice, and 
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cooked food are put in the basket. The priest worships the basket 
and the boy and girl walk five times round it from right to left. 
The basket is set on the heads of the nearest relations of the boy 
and the girl and the ceremony is over. The boy^ accompanied 
by his relations and friends, starts with his wife for his father^s 
house and the marriage is over. Among the rich a marriage costs 
£50 to £100 (Bs. 500 - 1000), among the middle class £10 to £20 
(Es. 100-200), and among the poor £8 to £6 (Es. 30-60). Except 
infants and the very poor, Marathas burn the dead, and the chief 
mourners are held impure for ten days. They worship the 
usual Br4,hmanic gods and goddesses, and their favourite deities are 
Bhav^ni, Khandoba, and Vithoba. In honour of Bhavd^ni every cere- 
mony ends with a gondhal dance. They keep the regular Brahmanic 
fasts and feasts. Social disputes are settled at caste meetings, and 
breaches of caste rules are punished by a fine which generally takes 
the form of a caste dinner. Some of them send their boys to school, 
but as a class they are not well-to-do. 

Malls, or Gardeners, are returned as numbering 24?, 53 9 and as 
found over the whole district. They have no subdivisions. The 
names in common use among men are Apa, Dhondi, Hari, Moru, and 
R5-maj and among women Bhima, Koyna, Krishna, and Eadha. 
They look and speak like Mardtha Kunbis and do not*differ from 
them in house, food, or dress. The only distinguishing marks of 
Miili women are a red level line on the brow and a thick silver 
neck ornament called sa7d, Mdlis are hardworking, good tempered, 
hospitable, and thrifty. They are gardei^ers, husbandmen, and in 
Government service, and their women help them both in tilling 
and in selling fruit, flowers, and vegetables. Like Marathd,s they 
keep .the usual Brahmanic fasts and feasts. Their priests are 
Deshasth Brdhmans who oflficiate at their houses. They have a 
spiritual teacher or guru who lives at Mungi Paithan and visits them 
once every two years. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Jejuri, 
Pandharpur, and Tuljdpur and believe in spirits and witchcraft. 
Their customs are the same as those of peasant Marathas. They 
allow widow marriage, and practise polygamy but not polyandry, 
hold caste councils, send their hoys to school, and as a class are 
better off than Kunbis. 

Craftsmen include twenty-three classes with a strength of 
98,018 or 9*55 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Sdtdra Craftsmen, ISSl. 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Beld5,ra 


897 

318 

715 

P5.tharvats 


99 

92 

191 

Biiruds 


654 

606 

1060 

Patvekars 


64 

82 

146 

Chilmbhara 


8270 

7835 

16,105 

Bang:S,ris 


16 

19 

35 

GhisMis 


124 

119 

243 

R&uls 


119 

84 

203 

KanjAris 


2 


2 

sails 


1786 

1683 

3468 

K5.ranjfcars 


801 

303 

604 

Sail gars 


14T8 

1359 

2837 



1536 

1549 

3085 

Shhnpls 


4915 

4749 

9664 

KoshtiS 


4438 

4194 

8632 

SonSrs 


4196 

4035 

8231 

Kumbti§.rs 


6334 , 

5987 

12,3il 

SutS,r 9 , 


1 6806 

6238 

; 11,043 

Lohitrs 


2631 1 

2662 

5193 

Telis 


4849 

4650 

9499 

Lonaris 


1082 

1037 i 

2119 

YadStrs 


1197 

1189 i 

2386 

OtS,ris 


114 

122 

236 













50,306 

47,712 

98,018 
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Belda'rs, or Quanymen/are returned as numbering 715 and as 
found over tbe whole district. They have no history or tradition of 
their arrival in the district^ or of any former home. They have no 
subdivisions. Their surnames are Ghavhan^ Mohite^ Povar^, Salunkej, 
and Sinde^ and people bearing the same surname do not intermariy . 
They are dark^ dirty^ and strong. They speak incorrect Marathi 
and live in poor houses. Their house goods include metal and 
earthen vessels^ blankets, and quilts all worth about £3 (Rs. 30). 
Their staple food consists of millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they 
eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. A family of five spends about 
14^. {Rs. 7) on food a month and about the same amount on dress in 
the year. They are stone-cutters, bricklayers, lime -makers, and water 
carriers. They dig wells and ponds and also rear asses hullocks 
and buffaloes. Their women do not help them in their work. 
They worship the usual Brhhman and local gods and goddesses, and 
their family deities are Bahiroba, Jotiba of RatnJigiri, Kh&doba 
of Jejuri, and the cholera goddess Mari4i. Their priests are 
ordinary Deshasth Brahmans, and their religious teachers or gums 
are Gosdvis. They observe the regular Hindu fasts and feasts and 
go on pilgrimages to J ejuri, Pandharpur, and Tuljapur. They marry 
their boys before they are twenty and their girls before they are 
twelve. Tbeir devah or wedding guardian is a mango or iimhar 
Ficus glomerata post fixed in the booth, to which are tied a piece 
of cloth containing a little red rice, a packet of betelnut and leaves, 
a turmeric root, and saundad leaves. The family washerwoman seats 
the boy in a square and rubs him with turmeric powder. She hands 
him a betel packet and asks him to bow before the house gods. A 
mutton feast is held in the evening when relations and friends are 
feasted. The hoy is carried in procession to the girl’s accompanied by 
men and women relations and music, and followed by his sister with 
a lighted dough lamp in her hands. When he reaches the giiPs 
house a lemon and a cocoanut are waved round bis head and cast on 
one side. The boy is bathed in warm water, dressed in new clothes, 
and, sitting with his wife near the sacrificial fire feeds it with butter, 
with the help of the priest* The priest then chants the marriage 
verses and at the end throws rice grains over their heads and the 
boy and girl are husband and wife. The hems of their garments 
are knotted together and after they have bowed before the house 
gods their garments are again untied. The boy and girl feed one 
another, and their parents exchange presents of clothes and orna- 
ments and the priest retires. A feast is held and the boy returns 
in procession to his house with his wife. They allow widow marriage 
practise polygamy and either bury or burn the dead. The Beldars 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes 
at mass meetings of the adult male members of the caste. They do 
not send their boys to school and are badly off. 

Buruds, or Bamboo Workers, are returned as numbering 1060 
and as found over the whole district. They cannot tell when or why 
they came into tbe district or why they are considered a degraded 
class. They have no subdivisions and claim no relationship with 
any other tribe* They are dirty and hardworking, but not so 
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robust oiv strongly maSe as tie MM Mangs. They rank 

iigher than tlxem and tbeir tooGb. is held not so polluting. They 
speak Marathi and generally live inside of tie village in miserable 
liLifcs^ and earn a living by making bamboo baskets, winnowing fans, 
birds^ cages, eMldren^s cradles, and sieves. They dress like Maratbas 
and tbeir sta;ple food is grain, salt, cbillies, and oil. They give 
dinners of meat, pulse cakes, and liquor on occasions of birth, 
marriage, death, and readmission into caste. Their women cook 
and they dine with their full dress on in plates which they bring 
along with them. Sometimes the guests sit singing till daybreak. 
A man earns Sd. to Is*. (2 -8 and a woman to (1-8 m.) a 
day. Their monthly charges vary fromOci to 4iS. (Rs. ^ -2), When 
they name their children they distribute to the guests molasses or 
gul and betel packets and feast castewomen when a girl comes of age. 
They marry their children between eigdit and twelve spending £3 to 
£4 (Rs. 30-40) over the marriage, and their boys at twelve to 
twenty-five spending £S to £G (Rs. 60 - 60). They practise polygamy 
and allow widow marriage. They either bury or burn the dead 
spending about £1 (Rs. 10) and feast their castefellows, when a 
J angam is asked to dine. Their favourite gods ai*e J otiba, Khandoba,, 
and Vithoba, and they also worship their ancestors. They have 
images of their gods in their houses, they seldom turn ascetics, but 
make pilgrimages to Pandharpur and Ratnagiri. Their priests 
are ordinary Brahmans whom they consult as to the child^s name 
and for a lucky day for a marriage, and pay (1 a.) at a birth, 
2s, (Re. 1) at a marriage, and 6d. (4 as,) at a death. The priest suffers 
no degradation for associating with theni and they observe the 
usual Brahmanic fasts and feasts. They have no headman and 
employ an elder to settle social disputes. A Bur ad’s shadow does 
not now-a-days pollute a high caste man. The Buriids are sending 
their boys to school. Some have succeeded in getting into Government 
service, while others go to Poona and Bombay in search of work. 
They are careful in money matters generally spending money in 
food, clothes, ornaments, and building houses. They are a declining 
race. Except in Satara and other large towns where they are fairly 
off, they are generally very poor. 

Clialllblia''rs, or Leather Workers, are returned as numbering 
16,105 and as found over the whole district. They have no tradition 
of their arrival in the district or of any earlier home. They are 
divided into local Knnbi Chainbhars, Dhors, Mochis, and Pardeshi- 
Chambh4rs who do not eat together or intermarry. Except that 
their habits are extremely dirty there is nothing to mark them 
from other low caste Hindus. Mochis and Pardeshis are found in 
large towns and the Pardeshis as their name implies seem to 
have come from Northern India. Local Kunbi Ch4mbha.i"s consider 
themselves and are held by others the highest class of leather workers. 
The Mochis make shoes, boots, and other leather articles. The 
village Ohambh^r in return for his services receives a contribution 
in grain from every landholder. It is his duty every year to present 
a pair of shoes to the village headman and the accountant or kidharni. 
In some places they hold state gratit or indm and are found as cultiva- 
tors. It is also their business to hold torches on the occasion of a 
B i2a2-~*ii 
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Biai'rlage at tielioiise of the patil and of other respectable yillagers. 

They mend the leather appliances used in husbandry and cobble shoes. 

They lire in poor huts outside of villages and their house gear consists 
of earthen wooden and metal pots. Their clothes are waistclothS;* 
woollen blankets, turbans, waistcoats, robes, and bodices. Their 
daily food is grain, salt, chillies, and oil. They eat flesh but 
unlike Mhars not the flesh of dead cattle, and drink liquor. They 
give dinners on occasions of births marriages and deaths when dishes ^ 
of mutton and pulse cakes are prepared. The food is generally 
cooked by women and eaten by the men without taking off any of 
their clothes, the guests bringing their own plates. Liquor is some- 
times given and the guests sometimes sit ^singing the whole night. 
Among them a man earns 3d. to 1^. (2-8 as,) and a woman lid. to 
6|d. (1 as.) a day. The monthly expenses of a poor man are about 
8s. (Rs.4) and those of a fairly woll-to-do person hi (Rs. 10), 
When they name their children they distribute molasses or gul and 
betel packets, and feast castewomen when a girl comes of age. At 
the betrothal the pai’ents of the boy present the girl with clothes 
and ornaments. Boys in well-to-do families are married before 
they are sixteen and girls before they are eight, but they generally 
marry their girls between eight and sixteeu and their boys between 
sixteen and twenty-five or thirty. They present the boy and girl 
and their ^parents with clothes, and feast relations and friends. 
Their man'iage ceremonies and rites are like those of Mhars. They 
allow widow marriage and practise polygamy. A girks wedding f 
costs £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40) and a boy^s£5 to £6 (Rs. 50-60). They 
either bury or burn their dead, but a child under two is always 
buried. When they bury the body is laid in the grave with the 
turban and other clothes on, and the chief mourner, followed by 
the others of the party, throws over the corpse a handful of earth 
and closes the grave. When they burn, the chief mourner sets fire 
to the pile, walks thrice round it with an earthen water jar on his 
shoulders, in which a small hole has been pierced, dashes it on the 
ground, and beats his mouth with the palm of his hand. The 
funeral party bathe and return to the mourner^s house and separate. 
Next day the spot where the deceased was buried is levelled, or 
if the body was burnt the ashes are thrown into water. On 
the tenth day rice or wheat balls are prepared and some of 
them are offered to the spirit of the deceased and thrown into 
the water and others are left to the crows. The funeral expenses, 
including a feast to relations and friends, do not exceed £1 | 

(Rs. 10). Their favourite gods are Khandoba, Jotiba, and Vithoba, ; 
whose images they have in their houses. They worship dead 
ancestors and snakes, and go on pilgrimage to Alandi and 
Pandliarpur. They also worship Muhammadan saints, and have 
no holymen or sddhus of their own. Their priests are ordinary 
Deshasth Bi\4hmans. They are paid l^d. (1 a.) at a birth, 9tL to 2^. 

(Re. 1-1) at a marriage, and 6d. (4 as.) at a death. The Brahman 
who officiates does not suffer degradation for associating with them. 
They keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. They have no headman 
and an old and intelligent member of the caste is always consulted 
in social disputes. Adultery and eating with people of lower caste 
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is punislied with expulsion* A CMmbiiar^s shadow is not now-a- 
days thought unbearable by the higher classes. Some send their 
boy s to school and have gained Government situations. Some go to 
Poona and Bombay and other places in search of work. The 
Mochis and Pardeshis are fairly off/ but the Dhors and village 
Oliambhars do little more than earn a living. 

GMsa'diSj or Tinkers^ are returned as numbering 243^ and as 
found over the whole district except in Khanapur^ Man, and Valva. 
They have no tradition of their origin or of their arrival in the 
district. They have no subdivisions and claim no relationship with 
other tribes. Their surnames are Ghavan, Padvalkar^ Povar, and 
Salunke. They are dirty^ extravagant and hardworking, and in 
house, dress, and food resemble cultivating Marathas. They are 
strong and robust and sharpen knives, clean sword blades, and make 
sword sheaths and iron tools. They earn to I 5 . (1-8 as,) a day 
and their monthly expenses vary from 8s. to £1 (Rs. 4-10). They 
many their girls between eight and twelve and their boys between 
twelve and .twenty-five. They spend £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) on a 
girl's marriage and £5 to £6 (Rs. 50-60) on a boy^s. They allow 
widow marriage and polygamy. They bury their dead, spending 
about £1 (Rs. 10). Their family god is Khandoba of Jejuri but 
they worship all Brahmanic and local gods and goddesses and 
have images of their gods in their houses. They go on* pilgrimage 
to Jejuri, Pandharpur, and Tnljapur, and keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts. Their priests are the ordinary Mardfcha Brahmans 
whom they greatly respect. They pay their priests l|d. (1 a.) at a 
birth, 2s. (Re. 1) at a marriage, and Gd. (4 as,) at a death. One of 
their elders settles their social disputes. Some of them send their 
boys to school and a few have succeeded in gaining Government 
employment; others go to Poona, Bombay, and other places in search 
of work. They are a poor class and sunk in debts. 

Kanja'ris, or Weaving Brushmakers, are returned as numbering 
two but others seem to have been entered under some other head as 
they are found in SaMra, Kar^d, Khfin&ur, M4n, and Tfisgaon. 
They have no tradition of their origin or of their arrival in the 
district, and have no connection with any other tribe. Their 
siumames are Bhayas, Ghoyar, Mulaya, and Sankat ; and families 
bearing the same surname do not intermarry. Their names are either 
Hindu or Muhammadan, the men’s Babaji, Bhau, Gulu, Haji, and 
Sultan ; and the women's Ghuniya, Ganga, Punji, Multani, and Jnli. 
They look like Mhars and Mangs, are dark and middle sized, and 
the men wear shoi-t or long beards and moustaches. They speak 
both Mardthi and Hindustani and wander in gangs of twenty or 
twenty-five. Like Kolhatis they change camp every fifteen days 
and carry their goods on donkeys. They live in tents and except 
earthen pots have no furniture. Their staple food is millet bread 
and vegetables, but they eat fish and flesh, drink liquor, and 
smoke hemp. The men dress in short trousers, a waistcoat, a 
shoLildercloth, a Maratha turban, and shoes. The women wear the 
Maratha robe and bodice, tie the hair in a knot behind the head, 
and do not deck their heads with flowers or use false hair. The men 
gain their living by begging, and making ropes andpveavers’ brushes,. 
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and the women are beggars and thieves hut not prostitutes. The}?' are 
notorious thieves and are always under the eye of the police. They 
consider themselves higher than Ch^mbhars^ Dheds^ Mangs^ Mbdrs, 
or Musalmiins, and say they do not eat from their hands. Their 
gods are Thakur and Ndl Baheb^ and they have no images in their 
houses. They do not ask Brahmans to officiate at their houses, have 
no religions head, and undertake no pilgrimages. Forawoman^s first 
confinement they build a new hut, and the confined woman engages 
no midwife, herself cuts the child’s navel-cord and buries it in the 
hut in a hole along with the after-birth. For five days the mother 
and child bathe in hot water and in the evening of the fifth they name 
the child and treat castemen to liquor worth 2s. (Ee. 1). When 
a marriage is settled the boy’s father gives the castemen 5.?. (Es. 2 4) 
and the girl’s father .3s. (Es. 1|), and it is spent in treating the 
caste to liquor. They make marriage booths at both the boy’s and 
the girl’s honses and tie bunches of mango leaves to a bamboo 
post. In the evening they treat the castemen to a dinner of mutton 
and pulse cakes. On the morning of the marriage day, at their 
homes, the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric, and in the 
evening the boy is seated on horseback and taken in procession to 
the girl’s. Here the boy and girl are made to stand side by side and 
an elderly casteman throws unhusked rice on their heads and they 
are husband and wife. The guests are given a dinner of rice and 
curds and the day’s proceedings are over. On the fifth day the 
boy is seated on the shoulders of the girl’s father and the girl on 
those of the boy’s father and they go round the booth five times. 
A wheat bread and molasses dinner is given, and the two families 
exchange clothes, the boy walks with his bride to her new home, 
and the marriage ceremony is over. Kanjaris allow widow marriage 
and practise polygamy but know nothing of polyandry. The 
married are burnt and the unmarried buried. After death hot 
•water is poured over the body and it is laid on a bier, covered with 
a. sheet and with redpowder. It is carried to the burning 
ground and is either buried or burnt. They observe no mourning 
except feasting the caste on the third and seventh day on ince and 
pulse. They have a headman called Mukha who settles social 
disputes at caste meetings. They do not send their boys to school 
and are very poor. 

Ka'ranjkars, or Fountain Makers, also called Dalsingars 
and Jingars, apparently Saddle-makers, are returned as 
numbering G04 and as found all over the district except in Javli. 
They say they came into the district from Bijapur during the 
time of Aurangxeh, and that the founder of their caste was 
Muktadev. The men are dark with regular features, and wear the 
topknot and moustache, but neither the beard nor whiskers. The 
women are good-looking, tie the hair in a knot behind the head, rub 
redpowder on their brows, and deck their heads ‘v^dth flowers. Their 
home speech is Mard-thi, they live in middle class houses, eat fish and 
flesh, drink liquor, and dress like Mar^tha Brdhmans. They are clean, 
neat, orderly, hardworking and intelligent, and follow almost all 
callings. * They make lances, guns, swords, saddle-cloths, marriage 
head ornaments, metal pots, and fans, bind books, lacquer bed-posts 
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and walking sticks, and make and mend padlocks and watches. 
They worship the usual Br^limanio and local gods and goddesses 
and their family gods are Ambahd,i of Tuljapur, Kalubai of 
Shahpur in Satara, and Khandoba of Jejuri. Their priests are 
Maratha Brahmans whom they greatly respect. On the fifth day after 
the birth of a child they lay sandal, turmeric, Termilion, flowers, 
burnt incense and sweetmeat before the goddess Satvai and ofler 
her cooked food, On the seventh they again worship the 
goddess Satvdi and offer her wet gram. Their tenth and twelfth 
day ceremonies are the same as those of Desha sth BrS-hmans. 
They gird a boy with the sacred thread before he is ten. They 
marry their girls before tbey are ten and their boys before they 
are twenty -five. They burn their dead, hold caste councils, send 
their boys to school, and are a poor but steady class, 

Ka'sa'rs, or Bangle Makers, are returned as numbering 3085 and 
as found over the whole district. They are divided into K4sars and 
Bangads who eat together and intermarry. They are fair, middle 
sized, and thin. They speak Marathi and most of them live in houses 
of the better sort, one or two storeys high, with brick walls and tiled 
roofs. Their staple food is millet, rice, and vegetables, and tbey 
deny that they eat fish or flesh or drink liquor. They also declare 
they eat from the hands of no one but Brahmans. They dress like 
Brahmans except that some of them fold their turbans like 
Mardthas. They are hardworking, thrifty, and orderly. They 
make and sell brass and copper vessels and put glass bangles on 
women^s wrists. Some of them sell needles, thread, and 
” miscellaneous articles, small wooden and boxes, glass and wooden 
beads, combs, dolls, and looking glasses. Others are moneylenders, 
cultivators, and Government servants. They worship the usual local 
and Brahmanic gods and goddesses, and observe the regular fasts and 
festivals, and never dine without bowing before their house images,, 
Their priests are ordinary Maratha Brahmans whom they highly 
respect. A woman goes to her father^s for her first confinement. 
The goddess Satvai is worshipped on the fifth day after a birth 
and her image is tied round the child^s neck. The mother and 
child are impure for ten days. On the twefth some elderly woman 
names the child. Boys have their hair cut with scissors before they 
are one year old, and are girt with the sacred thread before they 
are eight. They marry their girls before they are ten and their boys 
before they are twenty-five. They allow widow marriage, practise 
polygamy, and except children who are buried burn the dead, and 
mourn ten days. They settle social disputes at caste meetings 
and readmit those who have been put out of cast© on paying a fine, 
which is spent in a caste feast. They send their boys to school 
but take them away as soon as they have learnt to read and write 
a little and a fair knowledge of ainthmetic. Such of them as deal in 
pots are gnerally well-to-do and live in houses of the better sort ; 
those who deal in bangles are poorer. 

Koshtis, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 8632 and as 
found over the whole district. They are believed to have originally 
come from Paithan and are divided into MaiAtha Koshtis and 
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Lingayat Koslitis wlio neitlier eat together nor intermarry. They are 
darkj middle-sized, and weak^ and speak MaratM. Their lionses are 
poor, and, “besides a couple of haiidlooms, their house goods include 
some earthen and a few metal Tessels. The Lingayat Koshtis are 
strict vegetarians, and the Maratha Koshtis eat fish and flesh and 
drink liquor. Both classes dress like Maratha Kunbis. The 
Ling^jats wear the ling but not openly^ hiding it in their turbans 
or waistcloth, or leaving it in some safe place in the house. The 
ling is given them by Jangams who are their priests and are 
worshipped by Koshtis on marriage occasions. They are sober 
thrifty and hardworking. They are weavers, a few cultivators, and 
others day-labourers, and are helped in their work by their women. 
The Lingayat Koshtis worship Shiv only, while the Marathas -worship 
the UvSual local and Brahman gods and goddesses and keep the 
regular fasts and feasts. The priests of the Mar^lthas are Brahmans 
who conduct their marriages, while at the marriages of Ling%at 
Koshtis both Brahmans and Jangams officiate although the Jangams 
only are their priests. The customs of the Mard;thas are the same 
of those of Maratha Kunbis. The Lingayats bury their dead and 
observe no mourning, while the Marathas burn their dead and they 
hold mourners impure for ten days. They have no headman and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. Koshtis send their boys 
to school tiU they can read and write a little Marathi. Their craft is 
falling owing to the competition of machine-made cloth and the 
Koshtis have taken to tillage and day labour. They are a falling 
people. 

Ktimblia'rs, or Potters, are returned, as numbering 12,321 and 
as found over the whole district. They say the founder of their 
caste was the sage Kumbh. They have no subdivisions. They look 
like cultivating Mardthds, and cannot be told from them except for 
their dirty mud-stained clothes. Their home tongue is Marathi and 
they live in poor houses. Their staple food is millet, rice, and 
vegetables, and they occasionally eat fish and flesh and drink, liquor 
rather freely. They dress like cultivating Marathas and are hard- 
working, thrifty, hospitable, and orderly. They make tiles, bricks, 
and earthen pots and figures of men and animals. Though their 
appliances are most simple, they are expert in making neat and par- 
tially ornamented articles. All the members of the family help in 
the work. In villages the potters are included in the village staff 
and provide the villagers with earthen pots for which they are paid 
in grain at harvest time. In some villages they still hold land. 
They worship the usual local and Brdmanic gods and goddesses and 
their family deities are Mahadev of Singndpur and Jagadamba whose 
shrine is in the old fort of S^tara. They keep the regular Hindu 
fasts and festivals and their priests are village Brahmans whom 
they greatly respect. Among them a girPs father has to look out 
for a husband for his daughter. When one is found, a day before 
the marriage the boy and girl are rubbed with], turmeric at their 
homes- The married women with music go to the waste lands and 
bring mango, jdmbhul, and fig leaves and tie them to a post in the 
booth. Oxi the marriage day at both houses relations are feasted 
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on mutton^ and tlie boy is seated on a liorse and taken in procession 
to tlie girl’s. On bis way be alights at tbe village Marnti^s when five 
men pelt bim witb balls of wheat flour. He bows before tbe god, 
goes to tbe girl’s bouse, and stands at tbe entrance of tbe booth. A 
relative of tbe girbs comes out, waves a cocoanut round bis 
bead, and dashes it on tbe ground. The boy alights, goes into tbe 
booth, and bathes. Tbe Brahman priest spreads half a pound of 
I rice in tbe booth and on tbe rice sets five betel packets. Over 
each packet be places a copper, a piece of dry cocoa-kernel, and a 
turmeric root. The boy and girl stand on each side of tbe square 
facing each other and two near relations bold a cloth or Qiandidia^ 
shela between them wdtb three turmeric streaks traced in tbe mid- 
dle of it. Bed rice grains are banded round among tbe guests and 
the priest repeats tbe marriage verses, and at tbe end tbe guests 
throw tbe ince grains over tbe boy^s and girbs beads, and they are 
husband and wife. Tbe boy and girl now sit down and tbe giiTs 
father washes the boy’s feet. Tbe pxnest ties together tbe hems of 
tbe boy’s and girbs clothes and they are seated on tbe altar. Mar- 
riage brow-horns or bashings are tied I’ound their brows, and tbe 
girbs father presents tbe boy witb a metal waterpot, a cup, and a 
dish, A Bbat generally of the Mai^tba caste, recites verses and 
at tbe end along witb tbe guests throws rice grains over tbe boy^s 
and girbs beads. Presents of clothes are exchanged betw*een tbe two 
bouses and a dinner by tbe girbs parents ends the day. Next day a 
winnowing fan is filled wutli a couple of cocoanuts, a pound of rice, 
fourteen dough lamps, and an equal number of wafer biscuits, betel- 
nuts, turmeric x'oots, and pieces of cocoa-keimel, and twenty-five 
betel leaves, and, while tbe priest repeats verses, tbe fan is laid 
on tbe beads of tbe boy and girl and their near relatives. The 
priest retires witb bi>s marriage fee of' 2^, 6d^ (Rs. li) and tbe 
guests are treated to a dinner. Tbe . boy returns home witb bis 
bride in a procession and a dinner is held. Next day tbe boy and giifl 
are bathed and while bathing splash one another witb turmeric 
water and rnh each other with turmeric paste. Female guests also 
throw tuimieric water, powdex", and water mixed witb filth and mud. 
A feast ends tbe marriage festivities. Except that they burn vmdmg 
or prickly pear under tbe mother’s cot , and give her . hdthol to 
incT'ease her milk their birth customs are the same as those of 
tbe Maratbits. On tbe fifth day they woi'sbip tbe goddess Satvai and 
kill a goat in her name. On tbe seventh they repeat tbe worship 
; but ofier no goat. On tbe twelfth they cradle tbe child, name it, 
slaughter a goat, and feast eastern en. They either bm^y or buim tbe 

dead, and, except that tbe daughter or daughter-in-law waves a 
lighted lamp I'ound tbe deceaseePs face at tbe time of laying tbe body 
on the bier, their customs do not differ fi^om those of Marathas. Tbe 
chief mourner does not get bis moustache shaved and each member 
of the funeral parly lays five pebbles on tbe spot where they halt 
while cariying tbe body to tbe buiming ground. They have a bead- 
man called mhetrya who settles social disputes at caste meetings. 
They do not send their boys to school and are poor, 

Lolia'rs, or Blacksmiths, are I’eturned as numbering 5193 and 
as found oyer tbe whole district. They say they came into tbe 
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district about ten genei’ations ago but from -wlere tbey cannot tell. 
Their surnames are Jadhav, Kdvre^ Magdum, Nikam^ and Povar, 
and families bearing the same surname eat together but do not 
intermarry. The names in common use among men are Babaji, 
Balya, Grovinda, Niru, and Santa ; and among women Bhagu, Jana, 
Koyni, and Lakshumi They look like Kunbis, are dark, strong, 
robust, and regular featured. They speak Marathi and li\'e in 
middle class houses. Their staple food is millet and vegetables. 
They occasionally eat fish and fiesh, and when they can afford it drink 
to excess. Both men and women dress like Marathas, are hard- 
working, and work as blacksmiths and repair field tools. They earn 
Qd. to Is. {as. 4-8) a day. They worship the ordinary Brahmanic 
and local gods and goddesses and their family deities are Bhavani, 
Khandoba, and Vithoba. Their priests are the ordinary village 
Brahmans who officiate at their houses. They wear the sacred thread, 
but perform no ceremony at the time of putting it on. Their 
marriage customs ax’e the same as those of Kunbis, and they pay 
their priests 25. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) for conducting their marriages. 
Except children they burn their dead and hold the deceased^s family 
nnclean for ten days. They allow widow marriage, practise poly- 
gamy, know nothing of polyandry, and believe in spirits and 
witchcraft. They settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do 
not send their boys to school and are scarcely able to maintain 
themselves and their families. 

Loiia'ris, or Cement Makers, are returned as numbering 2119 
and as found over the whole district excej)t in Patan. They have 
no subdivisions ; some of their surnames are Ohavre, Dh4ne, Gite, 
K41e, and Eangat ; and families bearing the same surname do not 
intermarry. They do not differ from Marathas in appearance, 
speech, dwelling, food, or dress, and are dirty but hardworking. 
They make cement, sell charcoal and firewood, and serve as day 
labourers. They are helped in their work by their women and 
children. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans, and their family 
deities are Ai Bhavani of Tuijapur, Khandoba of Jejuri, and Brah- 
manath and Yallama of the Karnatak. They worship the regular 
local and Br4hmanic gods and goddesses, keep the usual fasts and 
feasts, and in no way differ in religion from Kunbis. Except that 
at the time of marriage the boy and girl are made to stand in 
bamboo baskets, their customs are the same as those of Marathas. 
Lonaris are badly off hardly able to maintain themselves and their 
families. They do not send their boys to school. 

Ota^ris^ or Casters, are returned as numbering 236 and as found 
all over the district. They have no divisions, look like Marathas 
and speak Marathi. They live in ordinary middle sized houses with 
■walls of brick and tiled roofs. Their staple food is millet and vege- 
tables and occasionally rice, fish, mutton, and liquor. Both men 
and women dress like Mar4th4s. They are hardworking, making 
■and selling brass pots, jingling bells, toe rings, and images of Hindu 
gods and of animals. Their women help them in their calling. They 
worship the usual local and Brahmanic gods and goddesses, and their 
family deities are of Aundh, Jotiba of Ratnagiri, Khandoba 
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o£ Jejnri^ and Sidlioba of Mhasvad. Their priests are village 
Brahmans to whom they pay great respect. They keep the ordinary 
fasts and festivals and make pilgrimages to AIandi> Benares, Jejurh 
Nasik, Pandharpur, and Tnlj4pur. They believe in sorcery, witch- 
craft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult 
oracles. They are bound together as a body, and send their boys 
to school. Their calling is well paid and they earn enough to keep 
themselves and their families in comfort. 

Pa^tliarvats, or Stone Dressers, are returned as numbering 191 
and as found over the whole district except in Kar^d and Kore- 
gaon. They have no divisions. They are dark and strong. They 
speak Marathi and live in houses with brick walls and tiled roofs. 
Their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they eat fish 
and flesh and drink liquor. Both men and women dress like Kunbis. 
The womens ornaments are for the neck the gold-buttoned necklace 
or mangalsutra worth \6s. (Rs. 8) and the vajratik worth £2 
(Rs. 20), for the hands silver wristlets or gots worth £1 (Rs. 10), and 
for the feet silver anklets or todds worth £5 to £10 (Rs.50-100) and 
toe rings worth 105. (Rs.8). They are hardworking orderly and 
hospitable. They are stone masons and make stone images of gods 
animals and men. They make grindstones, rollers, and hand- 
mills. Their women do not help them in their work. They wor- 
ship the usual local and Bt4hmanio gods and goddesses,* and keep 
the regular fasts and festivals. Their family deities are Bhavd-ni 
Khandoba and Vithoba, and their priests who conduct their 
marriage and death ceremonies belong to their own casfce. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft), soothsaying,, omens, and lucky and 
unlucky days, and consult oracles. They marry their girls before 
they are sixteen, and their boys before they are twenty-five. Among 
them the boy^s father has to look out for a wife for his son. When 
he finds a fitting girl both the boy^s and girPs fathers go to the 
village astrologer who compares the horoscopes and approves of the 
match if he thinks it will be lucky. If the girPs father is well-to-do, he 
performs his daughter's marriage at his own expense. If he is unable 
to bear the marriage charges, the boy^s father pays him £4 to £5 
(Rs. 40-50) as the price of the girl and persuades him to accept the 
offer. When both fathers agree, on a lucky day the boy's father with 
one or two friends visits the girPs house and presents her with a green 
robe and bodice and sometimes with a pair of silver chains if his means 
allow. The gii*Ps father welcomes the guests and they are seated. 
The girl is dressed in the suit of clothes presented to her by the 
boy^s father, and bows before him. The boy's father marks her 
brow with vermilion and lays a cocoanut in her hands. She bows 
before the house gods, guests, and elders, and a feast to the guests ends 
the betx'othal or mdgni. Betel is served to the guests and they leave. 
Booths are raised before the houses of both the boy and girl and 
the village astrologer or Joshi names a lucky day for the marriage. 
A day 'or two before the marriage, an axe and five tree-leaves or 
pdnch pdhiSy the leaves of the dmba Mangifera indica, the 
umhar Ficus glomerata, the Prosopis spicegera, the jdmhhul 

Syzigium jambolanum, and the rui Calotropis gigantea, are tied to 
a booth-post called the first post or muhurimedh, as the marriage 
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guardian or dsvak and worsMpped wifcli the usual offerings of 
turmeric paste^ rice, betel, and cooied food. The boy and girl each 
at their homes, are seated on a low stool placed in a wheat square 
marked by the priest, and rubbed with turmeric by a lucky married 
girl who is named by the priest. They are then bathed and their 
brows are hung with a network of flowers and the turmeric rubbing 
ends with a feast CBlleA haldiche jevan or the turmeric feast to 
friends and kinsfolk. Next morning sandal, flowers, and wheat 
cakes are set before the family gods and the family-god worship or 
devhdrya is complete. Invitations are sent to friends and relations. 
The bridegroom is dressed in rich clothes and taken on horseback 
to the bride^s with music and friends. He halts on his way at the 
temple of the village M^ruti, bows to the god, lays before him a 
copper and betel packet, again bows and asks his blessing. The 
girbs people meet him at the temple and present him with a 
turban or waistclotb. The bridegroom mounts his horse and rides 
to the girks with music and friends and kinsmen. When he 
reaches the booth, a lemon and cocoanut are waved round his head 
and thrown on one side. He is then allowed to dismount and 
taken to a low stool set in a wheat square marked by the priesb. As 
the lucky moment draws near, the bride comes out and stands facing 
the bridegroom, the priests hold a curtain marked with the lucky 
cross or ndndi between them, and repeat marriage verses. The 
astrologer tells the lucky moment, the priests remove the curtain, 
the guests throw red rice over the couplers heads, and they are 
husband and wife. The pair then walk into the house, bow before 
the house gods, and are fed from the same dish of sweet food. 
When the meal is over they are seated on the raised altar or hahule, 
and their clothes are knotted together. Music plays and the priest 
marks their brows with vermilion and sticks rice grains on it. The 
other guests follow each waving a copper coin and throwing it in a 
dish placed at the foot of the altar. At last the shms or grain-sticking 
ceremony is over, the bridegroom^s party are treated to a dinner, 
and retire for tbe night. Next day the robe ceremony or sad a is 
performed at^ the bride’s, when their fathers-in-law present the 
pair with suits of clothes and ornaments, and the couple go to 
the bridegroom’s house with music and friends.' The marriage 
guardians are bowed out and a feasb and a return feast at the houses 
of the bridegroom and the bride complete the ceremony. Patharvats 
allow child and widow marriage, practise polygamy, and know 
nothing of polyandry. At a widow marriage, the suitor gives the 
widow a robe and bodice for herself and a turban and £2 10s, 
(Rs. 26) in cash for her father. On a lucky night the priest 
visits her house and conducts the ceremony about one hundred 
yards outside of the house in the presence of five or six men friends 
of the couple. The couple are seated on low stools in a wheat 
square marked by the priest, tjieir brows are marked with vermilion, 
and rice grains are stuck on it, and they bow before the priest. The 
Widow puts on toerings or jodvis but she is not allowed to wear 
the lucky necklace or 'mangalsutra. Married women are not allowed 
to see her for three days, after which a feast to friends and relations 
Completes the ceremouy. When a girl comes of age, she sits apart 
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for three days, and on the fourth is bathed^ and her lap filled with 
x’ice and a cocoanut. On the seventh or tenth day, she is dressed 
in a new robe and bodice^ her brow is decked with flowers^ and 
rice cocoanut betel and fruit are laid in her lap. Friends and 
kinsfolk are treated to a dinner and the age-coiDing ceremony is 
over. Women as a rule go to their parents for their first confinement. 
When a woman is brought to bed a midwife is called in. She digs 
a bath-hole or nlidni in the lying-in room, cuts the child^s navel- 
cord, puts it in an earthen vessel, and buries it in the bath-hole. 
The mother and child are daily bathed in warm water, rubbed with 
turmeric and oil, and laid on a cot, under which a firepot is set 
and sweet fennel or hadishop and Ligasticum ajwgen or onva are 
burnt in the firepot. On the fifth night an embossed gold or silver 
image of Satvdiis laid on a lowstool in the lying-in room, aiidflowers, 
turmeric paste, vermilion, cocoa-kernels, betel, burnt frankincense, 
and cooked rice, pulse, and vegetables are set before the low stool. 
The mother with the child in her arms bows before the goddess and 
next day the image is tied round the child^s neck. On the twelfth 
the motheris impurity is over, the house is cowdunged and the 
mother’s clothes are washed, new bangles are put round her wrists 
and she is dressed in a new robe and bodice. Women neighbours 
and friends meet at the mother’s, lay rice and a cocoanut in her lap, 
present the child with a hood or kuncM, sing songs, and* cradle and 
name the child. The guests are treated to a dinner ; betel and boiled 
gram are served to them, and they withdraw. They burn or bury 
their dead and mourn ten days. The dead is bathed in warm 
water, dressed in a white sheet, and laid on a bier. If the deceased 
is a married woman she is dressed in a green robe and bodice. 
A roll of betel and a piece of gold are put into the dead mouth, the 
body is tied fast to the bier and covered with a white sheet, redpowder 
and betel leaves are thrown over the bier, and some married girl 
of the house, either a daughter or a daughter-in-law, waves lights 
round the dead, and with a low bow withdraws. The corpse -bearers 
tie a copper and a small cake to the hem of the shroud, lift the bier, 
and follow the chief mourner who takes tbe lead carrying the firepot 
hung from a string. On their way to the funeral ground, the 
mourners halt, throw the copper coin and the bread that were tied in 
the shroud to one side of the road, change places, lift the bier, and 
walk straight to some stream or river where they burn or bury the 
dead according to the chief mourner’s means. The chief mourner 
has his head except the topknot and his face shaved. The funeral 
rites are over and the mourners bathe and go home. On the third 
day they gather the ashes of the dead and throw them into the 
river or stream. The chief mourner washes the spot where the 
dead was burned or buried with cowdung, sets a stone in the name 
of the dead at the place, lays sandal paste, flowers, vermilion, rice, 
burnt frankincense, and food before the stone and withdraws a little 
to see whether the crows touch the food. At last he bathes and 
returns home, and a caste feast ends the ceremony, F^tharvats do 
not ask Deshasth Brahmans to their houses, but priests of their 
own class conduct their ceremonies, and receive a pair of shoes 
and 2^. (Re. 1) in cash at every death rite. When a woman dies in 
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childbed^ she receives every mark of honour which a married woman 
ought to have. While she is being carried to the funeral ground^ a 
man closely follows the corpse-bearers strewing the path vrith rdla 
Panicum italicum seed that the spirit of the dead may not return and 
haunt the living. Pdtharvats have a caste council and a headman 
called Mhetre, and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Breaches 
of social rules are punished with fines which take the form of 
caste feasts. They send their boys to, school but do not keep them 
long at school or take to new pursuits. They are a steady class. 

Patvekars> or Tassel Makers, are returned as numbering 146 and 
as found only in Patan and S^tdra They say they came originally 
from Gujarat about two hundred years ago in search of work. They 
have no divisions. Their surnames are Kabade^ Kutare;, Povar^, 
Sh^gar, and Shiralkar. The names of their family stocks ai’e 
Bhiiradvdj^ Gautam, Kdshyap,, and Naradik^, and families of the same 
surname and stock cannot intermarry. The names of the men are 
Bobasa, Lakshumansa, Maniksa, and Tukdramsa ; and of the women 
Bh4girthi, Chandra, Koyna, and Yamuna. They look like high caste 
Hindus, the men keeping the top-knot and moustache but not the 
beard. Their home tongue is Gujarati, but with others they speak 
Marathi. They live in houses of the better sort, one or two storeys 
high, and own metal pots, cots, boxes, and bedding. They keep 
servants an’d have cows, bullocks, ponies, and goats. Their staple 
food is rice, pulse, and vegetables, and they are fond of sour and 
pungent dishes. They say they eat mutton once a year on the Dasara 
in September -October, and on no #ther occasion. They drink 
liquor. The men dress ifi a waistcloth, a coat, a turban or a cap, and 
a pair of shoes, and the women in a full Mard;tha robe and bodice, and 
mark their brows with redpowder. Q'hey do not wear false hair, and 
their girls deck their heads with flowers. They are a hardworking, 
simple, quiet, and hospitable people. They are silk worker's, make and 
dye silk threads for necklaces and jewelry and horse and palanquin 
trappings, and go hawking them from village to village. They worship 
all the usual local and Brahmanio gods and goddesses and their 
chief family goddess is the Jagadamba of Tuljdpur to whom they 
make vows. ^ Their family priests are village Brahmans and 
their religious teacher is a Brd.hman named Gopalnath. They allow 
widow marriage, practise polygamy, and burn the dead. They 
hold caste councils and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They send their boys to school and are a steady people. 

Hanga, ris, or Dyers, are returned as numbering thirty-five and 
as found in Kar^d, Khanapur, S^tara, Tasgaon, and Valva. They 
have no divisions, speak Marathi, are fair and good-looking, clean 
in their habits, sober, and hardwoi'king. They do not differ from 
Marath^s in house, food, or dress. They prepare colours and print 
and dye cloth, and their women help in their work. They allow 
widow marriage and polygamy. Their family gods are Bahiroba, 
Khandoba, and Vithoba, and their priests are ordinary Maratha 
Br&hmans. They hold caste councils. They send their boys to 
school but keep them at school only for a short time. They are a 
prosperous class. 
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Ba'ulSj or Tape Makers^ are returned as miaberiBg 203 and- as 
found over the wiiole district except in Jd.vli^ Koregaon, and Man. 
They bave no divisions. Their surnames are Chaturbhuj, Gh%, 
Jadhav, Povar, and Sankpal, and persons bearing the same surname 
do not intermarry. The names in common use among men are 
Ambarind^tK Kashindth, Raghnnath, and Rangn^th ; and among 
women Bhagu, Ganga, Koyna, and Rakhma. They are hardwork- 
ing, frugal, and respectful. Begging is their hereditary calling, 
but they weave strips o£ coarse cloth, tape, and sacking. They, are 
bound together by a strong caste -feeling, send their boys to school, 
and are poord 

Salis, or W eavers, are returned as numbering 3468 and as found over 
the whole district. They say that according to their sacred books the 
founder of their caste was Sumant who was born from the mouth of 
ParmeshvarortheSupremeBeing. One day Parmeshvar asked Sumant 
to give him apiece of cloth to wear. As Sumant had none, the 
Almighty prayed to the minor gods who became instruments of weaving 
and for this reason weaving tools have the names of gods and sages, 
Sffis are divided into Lingayat and Mard-tha Sakul or Good-familied 
Salis. The Marathas are dark, of middle stature and ordinary 
strength, and their home tongue is Marathi. They live in 
houses one or two storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. 
Their staple food is millet, but they eat fish and flesh* and drink 
liquor. Both men and women dress like Mardthds and are patient 
hardworking and orderly. Their hereditary calling is weaving and 
dealing in cotfcon and woollen cloths such as waistcloths and 
blankets. Their family gods are Bhavdnhof Tuljapur, Khandoba 
of Pali, and Mahddev of Singnapur. Their priests are the ordinary 
village Brahmans, and their marriage and other customs and rites 
do not differ from those of the Poona Sdlis.^ They have no head- 
man and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their 
boys to school for a short time. Their craft is falliug and they are 
in straitened circumstances. 

Sangars, or Wool- weavers, are returned as numbering 2837 and 
as found over the whole district. . They have no divisions, speak 
Marathi, and look like Kunbis. They live in houses with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs. Their houses contain nothing except a few 
metal and clay pots, a couple of blankets, and a cot or two. They 
eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. Their staple food is millet 
vegetables and pulse. Both men and women dress like Marathas. 
They are hardworking, frugal, and hospitable but dirty. Their 
hereditary calling is weaving and selling blankets. They worship 
the usual local and Brahmanic gods and goddesses, and their family 
deities are Bhavani of Tuljapur and Khandoba of Jejuri and Pffi. 
Their family priests are the ordinary village Brahmans. They be- 
lieve in spirits and witchcraft. Their religious teachers are Jangams 
who oflS.ciate at their houses along with village Brahmans. They 
worship the goddess Satvai on the fifth day after childbirth and 



^ Details of Rdul customs are given in tke Poona Statistical Account , 
- Details of S^lis are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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name tlie child on tbe twelfth. Among them a boy^s father 
has to look ont for a wife for his son, and when one is 
found, both the boy^s and girFs fathers learn from the village 
astrologer whether the stars favour the match. If the astrologer 
says the stars favour the match, the boy^s father presents the girl 
with a new green robe and bodice, a rupee, and a cocoan at, and rubs 
her brow with redpowdex'. A dinner to castemen is given at the 
joint expense of both the fathers. From a day to thi^ee years after 
comes the marriage. Booths are built in front of both houses, and the 
boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric at their houses . Their marriage 
guardian ot demh is the five-tree leaves or pdnch pdlvisj the mango, 
umhm% saundad, jdmhhul, and nd. On the marriage day, while 
on his way to the girl’s, the boy goes to the village temple, lays his 
dagger before the god, and swears that he may foi*sake his dagger 
but never his wife. He lays a packet of betel before the god, and 
taking back the dagger goes in procession to the girFs, and takes his 
stand before the door of the booth. One of the girFs kinsmen 
waves a lemon and a cocoanut round the boy^s head and the boy 
dismounts and walks into the booth. The boyand girl are then bathed 
and, dressing in new clothes, stand facing each other. Behind. them 
stand their maternal uncles with knives daggers or other weapons 
in their hands ; the Brahman priest repeats marriage verses, and, 
at the end, along with the guests tlxrows rice over the boy^s 
and girFs heads. The hems of their clothes are knotted together 
and the hoy and girl are taken before the house gods. While 
bowing before the gods, the boy robs an image and hides it about 
his person, and does not- give it back until his mother-in-law gives 
him a new waistcloth. The boy and girl dine in front of the house 
gods, and go and take their seats on an earthen altar liaised in a 
corner of the booth. The brows of the couple ai^e rubbed with red- 
powder and turmeric on which rice grains are stuck and in the even- 
ing proceedings end with a feast. A day or two after, the hoy goes 
back in procession to his house with his bride, musicians, and rela- 
tives and friends, and, after a feast, the guests retire. When a girl 
comes of age they seat her by herself for four days and on the fifth 
fill her lap with fruit and present her with a new green I’obe and 
bodice. Sangars allow widow marriage and polygamy. They either 
bury or burn their dead, their funeral pidests being Jangams, They 
hold the family of the deceased impure for thi'ee days, and, on the 
morning of the fourth, they sip cow^s urine and are pure. They hold 
caste councils, send their boys to school for a short time, and are a 
poor class. 

Shinopis, or Tailoi'S, are returned as numbering 9664 and as found 
over the whole district. They are divided into Jain Shimpis and 
.Namdev Shimpis. The Jain Shimpis get their name from their 
religion and the bT^mdevs from the poet and saint Namdev.^ The 
Jain Shimpis are a small body found in Kar^d, T^sgaon, and Yalva, 


^ Htodev, one of the oldest Mardtha poets, seems to have lived in the fourteenth 
ceutuiy. He belonged to the ViSxkati or day-keeping sect, and was a great 

wor^pper of Vithoba, of IPmdharpm. Petails are given in the Ahmadnagar 
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who do Bot eat or marry with the Niiindevs. The home tongue of the 
Jains is Gujarati and of the Ndindevs Mard-thi. They are clean and 
neat and their women are dark thin and regular-featured. The 
men wear the topknot and moustache but neither whiskers nor the 
beard. They live in houses with walls of brick and tiled roofs. 
Ntodev Shimpis eat fish and flesh and drink liquor^ but the Jains 
are strict vegetarians. Both dress like Brdhmans, the men in waist- 
clothj coat, turban, and shoes, and the women in the full Mar^tha 
robe and bodice. They are hardworking, sober, and hospitable. 
They sew and sell cloth and lend money on interest. Their women 
help them in sewing clothes and in some of the larger towns a few 
have begun to make use of sewing machines. Their manners and 
customs are the same as those of the Poona Jain and Namdev 
Shimpis. Except children they burn their dead. The Jains wor- 
ship Parasnath, and the Namdevs worship the usual local and 
Br^hmanic gods and goddesses and their priests are the ordinary 
village Brahmans. Their chief god is Yithoba of Pandharpur and 
they make periodical pilgrimages to his temple. They dine either 
in silk or woollen waistcloths and settle social disputes at caste 
meetings. They send their boys to school and are a well-to-do 
class. 

Sona'rs, or Goldsmiths, are returned as numbering 8231 and 
as found in all towns and large villages. Some have* come into 
the district from Gujarat, the Bombay Karndtak, and Madras, 
and 0 tillers belong to the district. These divisions neither eat 
together nor intermarry. There is nothing remarkable in their 
appearance. The men wear the topknot* and moustache and no 
beard. The home tongue of the differe^nt Sonars is the language of 
their country, but with others all speak incorrect Marathi. They 
have a slang language known to themselves only which they use in 
presence of their customers. Most live in one-storeyed houses with 
walls of brick and stone. They generally have no servants in their 
houses but in their shops are helped by men of their own casta 
Their ordinary food is millet, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and when 
they can afford them fish, flesh, and liquor. They take their meals 
between ten and twelve in the morning and seven and ten in the 
evening. With them as with other castes the opportunities for feasts 
are holidays, marriages, and other family ceremonies, and the 
arrival of important guests. On such occasions their chief dishes 
are cakes or balls, and their feasts cost £2 IO 5 . to £8 (Rs. 25 - 30) 
the hundred guests. They dress like Maratha Brd^hmans and only 
a few have a store of such rich clothes as silk robes and shawls. 
They are neat, clean, hardworking, and skilful. They work in 
gold and silver and also set gems and other precious stones. They 
are proverbially dishonest. It is the general belief that gold or 
silver passing through a goldsmith's hands not only loses weight 
but becomes mixed with base metal. The men work from six to 
twelve and again from two to eight. The women do nothing but 
home work. Boys up to eight go to school, and after eight work 
in their fathers^ shops. Their tools cost them 12s. to £5 (Rs. 6 - 50) 
and they earn I 65 . to £2 (Rs. 8 - 20 ) a month. Many are taking to 
other than their hereditary calling. Some are writers and others 
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petty moneylenders, andmoneycliangers. Tlieir calling depends on 
tlie prosperity of the people and since tlie 1876-77 famine, tlie Sdtara 
goldsmiths have had less than their former amount of employment. 
Even skilful workmen find it difficult to keep themselves in 
comfort. They are either Shaivs or Vaishnavs and have images 
of their gods in their houses. Their priests generally belong to 
their own caste, but when a priest of their own caste is not 
available they employ Deshasth or other Brahmans. Of late the 
Sonars who term themselves Mukhmdsi Brahmans, or Brahmans 
sprung from the mouth of Brahma, have taken to commit to memoiy 
the sacred verses used in religious ceremonies, but they know them 
and pronounce them so badly that they do not openly repeat them 
in presence of Brahmans. Their customs differ little from those of 
Brahmans. They settle social disputes either at caste meetings or 
by a reference to a council of caste elders. They send their boys to 
school and are fairly off. 

Suta'rs, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering 11,043 and as 
found over the whole district. They have no divisions. They rank 
with or higher than Kunbis and are fairer and cleaner than Kimbis 
hut less robust. In villages they repair field tools and are paid by 
the villagers in grain at harvest time. As cai*penters and wood- 
carvers the town Sutars are good workers and are easily trained to 
handle European tools. Their day’s wages vary form 1§. to 3^. 
(Rs.|-li). The women do not help the men in their work. 
Their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they do not 
eat fish or fl.esh or drink liquor. The men wear the waistcloth and 
coat, and the turban f (Jlded either in the Maratha or the Brahman 
fashion. They gird their boys with the sacred thread, the ceremony 
being performed by one of their own caste called guru or teacher. 
They practise polygamy and forbid widow marriage. Except un- 
weaned children whom they bury they burn their dead. Their family 
deities are Bhav4ni, Khandoba, and Vithoba, and they keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and festivals. Their priests are Maratha Brahmans 
whom they consult as to the lucky moment for naming and marrying 
their children. They settle social disputes at caste meetings. They 
send their hoys to school but take them away after they have learnt 
a little reading and writing. They are fairly off, especially town 
carpenters. 

Telis, or Oilmen, are returned as numbering 9499 and as found 
over the whole district. They are divided into Lin g4yat and Maratha 
Telis who do not eat together or intermarry hut do not differ much 
from each other in work, dress, or customs. As a rule Telis are 
dark well-built and robust, but dii4y in their habits. They speak 
Mard,thi. They live in houses with walls of brick and tiled roofs 
and own metal and earthen vessels. Their staple food is millet 
pulse and vegetables. They dress like Mar^thas, and are hard- 
working, hospitable, quiet, and well-behaved. They press sesame, 
dry cocoa-kernel, and sometimes hemp seed, and sell oil and oil- 
cakes.- The Lingdyats worship Mahadev only and their priests are 
Jangams i the Mardfchfe worship all the usual local and Brdhmanio 
gods and goddesses and keep the regular fasts and festivals^ 
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and employ as priests tlie ordinary village Bralimans. Except 
that the Lingayats hold no cloth or antarpdt between the bride 
and bridegroom at the time of marriage, their marriages arc the 
same as those of Kniibis. BothLingayat and Maratha Telis hold a 
girl impure for four days after she comes of age, and do not touch her 
till she has bathed on the morning of the fifth day. Both practise, 
widow marriage and polygamy. Unlike the Marathds they bury 
tbeir dead, and consider themselves impure for ten days. They settle 
social disputes at caste meetings. They turn out any one proved to 
have broken their social rules but let him back on paying a fine. 
They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits, but 
are fairly off. 

Vada'rSj or Earth Diggers, are returned as numbering 2388 and 
as found over the whole district except in Javli. They are divided 
into Mati or Earth and Dagad or Stone Vadars, who eat together but 
do not intermarry. Both lilarth and Stone Vadars are dark, strong, 
robust, and hardworking, but ignorant and given to drink. They 
have no fixed dwellings and gather wherever they hear of work. The 
Dagad or Stone Vadars who quarry and break stones for building 
are said to have been the great hill-fort builders. They also make 
grind-stones. The Mati or Earth Vadars W'ork in earth and dig 
ponds amd wells. Both classes live in rude huts of mats^and sticks, 
and eat almost anything, being notably fond of mice and rats. 
When they have nothing else to eat, they go rat-hunting in the fields. 
Their home tongue is Ikdngu, but with others they speak a corrupt 
Marathi. The men of both classes wear a, loincloth, a waistcloth, 
and a tattered turban, and the women the robe and bodice. Their 
chief deities are Bhavani and Khandoba‘, and they consult Brahmans 
only for a name for their children and for a lucky day for their 
weddings. They practise widow marriage and polygamy. They 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They do not send their boys to school. Of late years Vadars of both 
classes have found constant and highly paid employment at the 
great Nira water works and on the new Deccan railways. At both 
water and railway works Vadars have proved the most valuable 
class of local workmen. They work by the piece, and both men 
and women are surprisingly effective. Most of their earnings go in 
drink. 

Musicians include three classes with a strength of 11,909 or 
1‘16 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


Sdidra Mimdans, 1881 , 


Division. i 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Ghadsis 

m 

300 

609 

Guravs 

4920 

4779 

9699 

IXolars 

813 

788 

1601 

Total 

6042 

i 

6867 : 

11,909 


Ghadsis, or Musicians, are returned as numbering 609 and as 
found in large towns chiefly in the east of the district. They have no 
tradition of their origin or of any former settlement, and are considered 
•B 1282-^13 
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tlie earliest people in tlie district. They have no subdivisions 
and claim no relationsliip witli any other tribe. They are darker 
than Kunbis^ middle sized^ and look more like Mangs and other low 
caste Hindus than Kunbis. The men wear the topknob moustache, 
and sometimes whiskers, but not the beard. They speak Marathi. 

Their staple food is millet, salt, chillies, and oil, and their dinner 
parties consist of meat, pulse cakes, and licpior. They eat without 
taking off any of their clothes, and, after dinner, sit singing the ^ 
whole night. They dress like Marathas, are lazy, extravagant, 
and fond of pleasure, and amuse their patrons with their songs and 
music. They are renowned singers and players and perform at the 
houses of Brahmans and other Hindus. Though their shadow 
is not now thought to defile, high caste Hindus do not so freely ask 
them to their houses as they ask Guravs. The hereditary calling 
of all seems to have been music, but many have taken to agriculture, 
day labour, and other means of subsistence. They paint their 
bodies red and black and beg by acting as Bahurupis or men of 
many faces or characters. As labourers men earn Zd. to Is. (2-8 as.) 
a day and women to (1-8 as,). Their monthly expenses vary 
from 8s, to £1 (Rs. 4-10). They marry their girls between eight 
and twelve and their boys between twelve and twenty-five. They 
spend £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) on the marriage of a girl and £4 to £6 
(Rs. 40-60) on the marriage of a boy. Tliey allow their widows to 
marry and the men practise polygamy. They either bury or burn j 

their dead spending about £1 (Rs. 10) on a funeral. They worship ■ 

all the usual local and Brahrnanic gods and goddesses, chiefly 
Bahiroba and Khandob^i, and they keep all the regular fasts and 
feasts. Their priests are ordinary Maratha Brahmans whom they 
pay lid, (la.) at a naming, 2.9. (Re. 1) at a marriage, and 6d. (4 as,) 
at a funeral. Child marriage, polygamy, and widow marriage are 
allowed and practised ; polyandry is unknown. Their social and 
religious customs are the same as Maratha-Kiinbi customs. They 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 

They send their boys to school and are a steady people. 

Gurairs, or Priests, are returned as numbering 9699 and as found 
in ones and twos in towns and large villages. They have no tradi- 
tion or memory of their arrival in the district or of any former settle- 
ment. They have no divisions and speak Marathi. They generally 
live in small one-storeyed houses close to the temple where they act 
as ministrants. Their staple food is millet, rice, pulse, and > 

vegetables, and they say they neither eat fish nor flesh nor drink 
liquor. They dress either like Maratha Brahmans or cultivating 
Kunbis. They are musicians and attend to and clean the temples of 
the village gods and have the hereditary right to the offerings made 
to them. They supply bel and itilsi leaves and flowers to the chief 
villagers for the worship of their house gods. They make and sell 
leaf cups and plates and play music on marriage and other occasions 
at the houses of Brahmans and other villagers, except at the houses 
, of Mhars, M^ngs, and other low caste people. A few hold small 

'Of ifniw lands.' They 'Worship Maruti, Shiv, and other 'i|^ 
village gods^ keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts, and make 
pilgrimages. When a Gnrav woman is brought to bed, a midwife is 
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called ill and is paid 8c?. (2 as.) il the cMld is a boy and half a 
cocoannt if it is a girl. THe midwife cuts the Childs’s navel-cord^ 
bathes both the mother and the child with warm water rubbing 
them with turmeric paste and oil, and lays them on a cot under 
which a firepot is laid to guard against cold. The mother^s 
impurity lasts ten days. On the fifth night an embossed gold image 
of Satvai is set on a low stool in the lying-in room aud turmeric 
paste, vermilion, five betel leaves and nuts, boiled gram or glmgris^ 
and sweetmeats are laid before the goddess. The mother bows 
before the goddess with the child in her arms and asks her blessing. 
Next day the embossed image is tied round the child's neck and the 
child if a girl is named on the twelfth and if a boy on the thirteenth. 
The house is cowdunged on the naming day and friends and kins- 
pecple are asked to the house. The mother is dressed in a new 
green robe and bodice, new bangles are put round her ivrists, and 
rice and a coooanut are laid in her lap. Women neighbours and 
friends present the mother with bodices and the child with hoods or 
hunchis, and name and cradle the child, amidst cradle-songs or 
pdlnds sung in honour of Earn or Krishna, ending with the chorus 
^ Sleep my darling sleep.^^ The guests are treated either to a dinner 
or to betel and withdraw with handfuls of boiled gram or ghugris. 
Guravs marry their boys betwmen ten and twenty -five and their girls 
before they come of age. Their marriages are pfeceded by 
betrothals, when, on a lucky day named by the village astrologer, the 
boy^s father with a few of his friends visits the girhs house and 
presents her with a green robe aud bodice and a pair of silver chains 
or $d>nhhUs worth £2 I Os. to £3 (Rs. 25'- 30). The guests are 
welcomed to a seat on the veranda by the giiTs father and such 
of his friends as he has asked to the house. The girl puts on the new 
clothes, the priest attends, and the boy^s father maidcs the girFs 
brow with vermilion. The girl then bows before th6 house gods, the 
guests, and her elders, and the betrothal or mdgni ends with a feast 
to the boy^s father and his friends. The fathers go to the local 
astrologer and he names the lucky day for the marriage., Booths 
are raised before the boy’s and girl’s houses and invitations are 
sent to friends and kinsfolk. At the house of each of the pair, an 
umhiw Ficus glomerata post is fixed in one of the corners of the 
booth, molasses and betel are laid before the post, and a turmeric 
root and betel nnt are tied to it iii a piece of yellow cloth. Two or 
three days before the marriage, the girl is rubbed with turmeric 
at her house by five lucky married women named by the priest, who 
take what remains of tlie turmeric to the boy with music and rub 
him with it and bathe him in warm watei% while musicians play and 
the maimied women of the boy’s house sing songs. A feast called 
the turmeric feast or Jicddiclie jevan completes the turmeric rubbing, 
and the women of the girl’s house return with presents of betel, 
A raised altar is prepared in the girl’s wedding booth and new 
earthen vessels brought from the potter’s are placed at its corners. 
On the marriage day the bride goes with music and a band of friends 
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to tlie village Maruti, bows before tbe god, and, laying before him 
a betel packet and a copper, asks his blessing and returns home. The 
bridegroom goes on horseback to the bidders with music and friends, 
and is welcomed at her house by the girks father. As the lucky 
moment draws near, the priest pi’epares a square spot, sets two 
low stools in it, and makes the bridegroom and bride stand facing 
each other on the stools ; a yellow sheet is held between the pair and 
marriage verses are repeated by the priest who, at the lucky moment, 
draws aside the curtain, throws red rice over the couple, while the 
musicians raise a din of music. The. hems of the pair’s garments 
are knotted together, and they walk into the house, bow before the 
house gods and elders, and are made to eat from the saine dish. 
Then the 8d(kt or robe ceremony is performed, and the party of 
the bridegroom and the caste people are treated to a dinner. 
Lastly the bridegroom takes the bride to his house with music and 
friends and feasts and return feasts at the houses of the hoy 
and girl end the ceremony. At every marriage the priest 
receives a turban and 4.9. to (PuS. 2-3) in cash and the whole 
marriage expenses generally amount to £10 to £30 (Rs. 100- 300). 
Among Guravs child marriage and polygamy are allowed 
and polyandry is unknown. A girl sits apart for three days on 
coming of age, she is bathed on the fourth and her lap is filled 
with rice •and fruit. A gaily decked wooden frame is made 
and the girl is seated in it for the first sixteen days while the 
musicians are asked to the liouse to play drums and pipes. Her 
female friends and relations present the girl with sweet dishes and 
clothes, and her father and father-in-law present her each with a robe 
and bodice. The girPs father tx^eats liis son-in-law to a dinner and 
presents him with clothes and bedding. The couple are seated 
together on low wooden stools, the women neighbours meet * at the 
house, and lay rice and cocoanuts in the lap of the girl, and the 
puberty ceremony is over. G lira vs burn their dead and mourn ten 
days. After death the body is seated leaning against a wall, water 
is heated, and a bier is made. The dead is bathed in -warm water, 
shrouded in a clean white sheet, and laid on the bier. A piece of 
gold and a roll of betel leaves are put into the dead mouth, and 
flowers, hotel leaves, and redpowder are tlirown over the body. 
A married girl, generally the deceased’s daughter or daughter-in- 
law, waves a light about the face of the dead, four of the mourners 
take up the bier, and the chief mourner heads them with the earthen 
firopot in his hand, hung from a string. Before reaching the burning 
ground they halt to rest, the bearers set dowm the bier, and each 
picks five stones and instead lays a copper on the ground. The 
hearers then change places, lift the bier, and, wn’th the chief mourner 
in front, walk to the burning ground. The pile is ready and 
the dead is laid on it. The priev^t repeats texts and the chief 
mourner places five wheat ^iour halls on the body, two on the face 
two on the two arms and one on the chest, and lights the pile. 
As soon as the skull bursts, the chief mournor fills an earthen pot, 
and, carrying it on his shoulder, walks thi^ee times round the pile. 
At the end of each turn another man walks with him and pierces 
the pot with a atone called the lifesfjonc or a&hma so that the 
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water guslies out. made and tie pot is 

tlirice pierced;, tlie clief moiirner tlirows it over Ms back and beats 
Ms mouth with his right palm. The priest is given (2 as,) and 
the funeral party bathe and return home. The family of the dead 
are impure for ten days and cleanse themselves by drinking water 
brought from the priest’s. On the third day the chief mourner 
goes to the burning ground, gathers the ashes^ and throws them 
into some river or stream. He cowdungs the burning place, sets the 
lifestoiie on it, and lays before the stone sandal, vermilion, flowers, 
turmeric, burnt frankincense, and cooked rice mixed with clarified 
butter. The chief mourner has Ms face and head except the topknot 
shaved and the caste people including the bearers are feasted 
on the thirteenth if the dead has a son or on the twelfth if he has no 
son. The priest conducts the death ceremony and receives clothes, 
a pair of shoes, and 4.s*. to 6s. (Rs. 2-8) in cash. Guravs hold 
that persons dying with their washes unfulfilled become spirits and 
haunt the living. They believe in wdtchcraft soothsaying and evil 
spirits. When a woman dies in childbed, while she is being taken 
to the burning ground, nails are driven into the threshold, a lemon 
charmed by a magician is buried under it and a man follows the 
body strewing rdla seeds, that the spirit may not come back and 
trouble the people of the house. Guravs have a caste council and 
settle social disputes at meetings of the eldei's, A few* send their 
boys to school, but they take to no new pursuits and are badly off. 

Hola'rs, literally Field hlen, are returned as numbering 1601 
and as found over the wdiole district except in J^vli. They have no 
story of their origin and no memory of any former settlement. Their 
Kanaresename and its apparent derivation fx’om hoi (K.) the ground 
seem to show that they are one of the early local tribes. They 
have no subdivisions and claim no relationship with any other 
tribe. They are the same as Mh^rs with whom they eat and 
marry. They speak Marathi, and live in houses with mud walls 
and tiled roofs. Their house goods include earthen, wooden, 
and metal pots. Their staple food is millet, salt, chillies, and oil,, 
but they eat the flesh of almost all animals including" the cow and 
excluding the pig. Like M liars they eat the flesh of cattle who are 
found dead. In lionoiir of birth, marriage, and death they give 
dinners of meat, pulse cakes, and liquor. Their women cook, and 
the guests dine off plates w^hich they tiring with them and without 
taking olf any of their clothes. Liquor is sometimes served and 
the guests sit singing the w’hole night. Their dress is the same 
as that of Ivunbis. They are a quiet and orderly people, are 
excellent musicians and songsters, and play on pipes and drums. 
They make shoes and bridles and as labourers the men earn 3d, to 1^. 
(2-8 rfs.) and the women to (1-3 as.) a day. The monthly 
expenses of a family of five vary from 8^. to £l (Rs. 4-10). Their 
favourite gods are Jotiba, Khandoba, and Vithoba whose images- 
they keep in their houses. They worship their deceased ancestors 
and make pilgrimages to Pandharpur and EatnSgiri in the South 
Konkan. They have no ascetics among them. Their priests are the 
ordinary village Brahmans who are paid (1 a.) at a birth 2^, (Re.l) 
at a marriage, and 6c?, (4 a^.) at a death. The Brdhmau who 
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conducts tleir ceremonies^ standing outside of tlieir lioiises does not 
suffer degradation for associating witli tbem. They keep all the 
usual Hindu fasts and feasts. When they name their children they 
distribute molasses or gul, and -when a girl comes of age they 
distribute packets of betelnut and leaves among friends and kinsfolk, 
and feast castewomen. They marry their girls between eight and 
twelve, and their boys between twelve and twenty-five. A giiTs 
marriage costs £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) and a boy^s £5 to £6 (Rs. 50-60). 
They practise widow marriage and polygamy. They bury their 
dead, spending about £I (Rs. 10) on the funerab Tliey have no 
headman and leave the settlement of disputes to some of their elders. 
Adultei'y and eating with a low caste man are punished with loss 
of caste, but the offender is let back on paying a fine which generally 
takes the form of liquor. A Holar^s shadow is not now thought to 
pollute the higher classes. A few send their boys to school and 
are a miserable class. 

Servants include two classes with a strength of 21,891 or 2T3 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


Sdtdra Bermnt,% 1881. 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

NMvis 

7077 

7174 

14,251 ' 

Farits 

'SSll- 

3820 

7640 

Total 

10,888 

11,003 

•21,891 


NRa'vis, or Barbers, are returned as numbering 14,251 and as 
found over the wdiole district. Playing on their name they say they 
are born from Maluklev's navel orndbld. Accordingto another account 
they have sprung from a BiAhnian father and a Kunbi woman who 
was not his wife. They have no divisions and their surnames are 
Gaikavdd, Jadhav, Mohite, Poviir, and Shirko. They look like 
Kunbis and their home tongue is Manithi. They live in middle 
class houses generally one-storeyed with w^alls of brick and tiled 
roofs. Their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they 
eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. Both men and women dress 
like Kunbis. As a class they are intelligent, fond of gossip, and 
proverbially cunning, as the proverb says The barber and the crowd 
They shave, hold torches at weddings and before great men, and 
play the drum or chaughada and the clarion or sa^iaL In almost 
every village a Nhdvi holdvS grant lands. As surgeons they bleed 
both by cupping and applying leeches, and their women act as 
mid wives. Their family gods are Jotiba of Ratn^giri and Khandoba 
of Jejiiri. Their manners and customs are the same as those of 
Kunbis. ^ They are bound together by a strong caste feeling and 
settle social dispiites at caste meetings. They do not send their boys 
to school and are a steady people. 

Parits, or Washermen, are returned as numbering 7640 and as 
found over the whole district. They are divided into Kamdthi, 
Kunbi, and Pardeshi Parits who neither eat together nor intermarry. 


The M^rithi runs, NMvu dm Kdvm 
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Kamathi Parits say tkey came to tlae diste from tlie Nizamis 
country more than two generations a.go. They have no divisions 
and their surnames are Alakonda^ Angirvaru^ Bilkor, Kotgirvaru^ 
and Fipalgavvaru ; families bearing the same surname eat together 
but do not intermarry. The names in ordinary use among men 
are Davu^ Iraiya, Kedari^ Lingu, Manhaji^ and Rdmaya ; 

and among women Bhagamma,^ Ganga, Lingi, Narsamma^ Shiva^ and 
Vyakamma. Their home speech is Telugu, but with others they 
speak Marathi or Hindustani. A Kamathi Parit is easily known 
by his custom of -wearing a gold earring in the left ear, and a 
Kamathi washerwoman by her peculiar way of wearing the robe. 
The robe in front is gathered into scanty puckers and is passed 
back between the legs being dra.wn tightly over the shins and 
tucked in at the waist behind. The upper end of the robe is passed 
round the waist and is drawn over the breast and head. They are 
dark and strong and live either in houses one storey high with tiled 
roofs or in thatched huts. Their houses are well kept and contain 
goods; along with the appliances of their callings worth about £10 
(Rs. 100). Their staple food is millet^ split pulse^ . and vegetables. 
They are also fond of fish and flesh and sometimes add these two 
dishes to their daily food. The only sweet dish they know is the gram 
cake or 'puran poll and this they use on ceremonial occasions. They 
offer goats and cocks to their gods and feast on the fleshof the sacrificed 
animals. They drink liquor. The men dress like Marathas in a 
waistcloth, coat, shoulderclotli, Mai4tha turban and shoes, and 
the women in the robe and bodice. The men s ornaments are earrings 
worth lO.s*. to £1 (Rs.o-TO), silver finger ’«’ings worth 4s. (Rs. 2), 
and a silver waist girdle worth £3 (Rs. 30). The womeAs orna- 
ments ai -0 a nosering worth £1 (Rs. 10), earrings worth £3 
(Rs, 30), the lucky necklace or mangalsutra /woTtfa 6s, to 16s, 
(Rs. 3-8), silver bracelets -worth £1 (Rs. 10),, and toerings of bell- 
metal worth 6d. (4 as.) Kan^athi Parits are neat, clean, hard- 
working, thrifty, and orderly. They work as washei'inen and earn £1 
10.s‘. to £2 (Rs. 15-20) a month out of which they spend 10^. to 16^. 
(Rs. 5-8) on charcoal soda and soap. The women and children help 
the men in their w^ork. They have two sets of gods, one including 
Narsoba and Yallamma their family deities who are kept in a 
wooden shrine, and the other including Atmasamma, Balamma^ 
Bangar, Maissamxna, and Pochamma, who are placed in a niche 
or devil in a wall in the house. Their priests are village 
Brahmans. They are not particular about keeping fasts, only a few 
fasting on the Ekddashis or lunar elevenths of each month. Their 
religious head, a man of their owm caste, lives at Haidarabad 
and occasionally visits his disciples. An elderly woman of the 
family acts as midwife and buries the navel-cord and after-birth 
in a hole in the mother^s room, over which the mother and 
child are bathed regularly for twelve days and rubbed with turmeric 
powder and oil On the fifth day an image of the goddess Satvai and 
an earthen water jar are worshipped near the bathing pit, and five 
pieces of dry cocoa-kernel, redpowder, turmeric, and betel and cooked 
food are offered. The mother is held impure full eleven days. 
On the twelfth all the house people ai^e bathed, and their clothes 
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washed^ tlie lioiise is cowdimged and cow’s nrine drunk. Near female 
relations gatlier at the mother’s house^ cradle and name the child^ 
and the guests retire with presents of boiled wheat and gram. In 
the evening castemen are treated to liquor. Except that they marry 
their children sitting side by side on rice and that their maternal 
uncles stand behind holding in their hands sickles or w^eeding hoes, 
their marriages are the same as those of .Knnbis. Tlieir marriages 
cost about £15 (Es. 150). They allow widow marriage^ the' whole 
expense^ about £1 (Es. 40)^ being paid by the wadow’s husband. 
They bury their dead, mourn ten days, and spend £2 to £2 
(Es. 20-25) on the foneral. On the third day they level the spot 
where the deceased was buried and mark it with a red stone. On the 
twelfth the caste is given a dinner. Kamathi Parits hold caste 
councils, send their boys to school, and are better off than 
Knnbi Parits. 

Kunbi Parits have no divisions, speak Marathi, and differ in no 
respect from Kunhis. They live in huts with thatched roofs and 
their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetables. They eat fish and 
the flovsh of goats, sheep, hare, deer, and fowls, and drink liquor. 
The village washerman is generally a Kunbiand is locally known as 
Parit. lie washes for all the villagers except Mhars and M4ngs 
and other impure castes, and the men are helped in their work by 
their women. Besides by cleaning clothes, Parits sometimes earn 
their living by labour. They are found in every village and are 
paid in grain. Their favourite deities are Bahiroba, Bhavani, and 
Khandoba, and they also worship deceased ancestors. Their 
priests are the ordinary fillage Brdhmans and they keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and feasts. Their customs are the same as Knnbi 
customs, they either bury or burn their dead and allow widow 
marriage. They settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do 
not send their boys to school and are poor and in debt. 

Of PARUBSHr or Bdnbele Dhobis one family is found in Satara in 
the service of Europeans. They say they came from Upper India, but 
in appearance and speech differ little from Marathas. The names 
in common use among men are Krishna, Eama, Lakshuman,Narayan, 
and Sakharam ; and among women Janki, Lakshumi, Mohana, 
Munya, and Eadha, In house, food, dress, and religion they differ 
little from Maratha Kunhis. They are washermen and follow no 
other calling. They many their girls before they are sixteen or 
eighteen and their boys before they are twenty-five. They burn 
their dead, mourn ten days, hold caste councils, send their boys to 
school, and like Manitha or Knnbi Parits are poor. 

Shepherds and Cattle-keepers include two classes with a strength 
of 41,866 or 4*08 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

SMdra Shtpherds, 18S1, 

{ UivrsiON, [ Males. I Females, j Total. 


Dhangars ... ... 20,824 20,723 41,547 
Oavlis .... ... 170 140 310 

'Total ... 20,904 20,872 41,806 


DhaEgars, literally dowineu> are returned as numbering 41,547 

and as found oWefly in the JitM atjd Pdtan Mils and uplands. They 
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have no tradition of tlieir coming to the district and no memory 
of any former settlement. They are darker than Kunbis, tall and 
athletic. Many of Shivaji^s infantry were Satara Dhangars. Still 
though good soldiers they are a quiet orderly tribe. Most of 
them have their head-quarters in the east of the district, keep sheep 
and deal in wool. In the fair months they travel long distances 
westward to the hills many going on to the Konkan. They come 
back before the end of the hot w^eather when most of them make 
their way to the east, as, during the rains, the raw damp of the 
western hills is fatal to sheep. Daring the fair season as they 
graze -over the country the landholders, for the sake of the manure, 
often pay them to pen their flocks in the fields. Tliey have dogs 
of a better breed than the ordinary village dog. As a class 
Dhangars are noted for their dirty slovenly habits. Though most of 
those whose head- quarters are in the east and who keep their flocks 
in the east during the rainy season are shepherds, cow and buffalo- 
keeping Dhangars on the western hills are not uncommon. Cow- 
keeping Dhangars chiefly earn their living by the sale of clarified 
butter. Some among them also are husbandmen. Some settled 
Dhangars are fairly off but as a class they are poor. From the time 
their boys are five years of age they are generally employed in 
watching the cattle. They eat flesh and drink liquor. Their 
clothing is scanty, the men wearing a turban, a waistcloth, and a 
blanket, together costing about 6s. (Rs. 3) a year. Their marriage 
cei’emonies and rites are nearly the same as those of Kunbis. Their 
chief gods are Klmndoba and Mhasoba; Biroba is their tutelary 
house god and his image is buried with tlxp bodies of the well-to-do. 
They do not worship their house gods daily, only on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Social disputes are settled by the members of three 
families : the Gavandes, M fines, and Ragjes, If one of them is not 
at hand, he is sent for and the dispute stands over till he comes. 
Breaches of caste rules are punished by making the offender give a 
caste feast. The Dhangars never send theii^ boys to school and take 
to no new callings. 

Gavlxs, or Oowkeepers, arereturnedasnumberingSl 9 and asfound 
over the wdiole district. They rank higher than Kunbis, and are 
clean, orderly, shrewd, honest, and skilful in treating cattle diseases, 
and in breeding cows and buffaloes. Their customs do not differ 
from Kunbi customs and they keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. 
They hold caste councils, send their boys to school, and are fairly off 

Fisliers include two classes with a strength of 7068 or 0*76 per 
cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Sdldra FisherSf lSSl. 


Division. 

Males. 

females. 

Total. 

Bhois 

1043 

1035 

9078 

Kolis 

2930 

2060 

4990 

Total ... 

3973 

3096 . 

7068 


BHois, or Fishers, are returned as numbering 2078 and as found 
over the whole district. They are dark, good-looking, sturdy, and 

1 Details of Gavli customs ai*e given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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hardworking. Mcsf of them make their liviiig by catching fish. 
One oE their chief former occupations was carrying palanquins and 
litters, but, with the opening of roads, litters haye nearly disappeared 
and they haye taken to agriculture, fishing, and labour. They now 
profess to look down on palanquin carrying. They eat fish and 
flesh and drink liquor. They rank below Eolis, but do not differ 
from them in marriage and other customs. They hold caste 
councils, do not send their boys to school, and are a poor people.^ 

Kolis, or Ferrymen, are returned as numbering 4990 and as found 
in almost every village, especially in Jdvli, Patan, and parts of Wdi. 
All Satdra Kolis are water-fillers or fanhharis. They seem to be 
different from the Poona and Ahmadnagar hill Kolis, the origin of 
whose name is doubtful. Besides Panbharis, they are called Chumli 
Kolis from wearing a twisted cloth on their head when they carry a 
waterpot. They are said to associate and occasionally to eat with 
Kunbis. In several of the chief hill forts, Sinhgad, Torna, and 
Ed.jgad, men of this tribe formerly had the duty of guarding the 
approaches to the fort. They are quiet people ranking among village 
servants and get the grain in return for bringing water. Unlike the 
Kolis of Khed and Junnar in Poona, they do not join in 
gang robberies or become outlaws. They are the same as Mardtha 
Kunbis to look at, but they do not generally eat in the same row 
with Mardtha Kunbis and they marry among themselves only. 
They make the cement which is eaten with betel and a few of them 
catch fish. As a class they are a fine, good-looking, robust, and well 
made people. They are now quiet, orderly, settled, and hardworking. 
Besides fishing they work ferries along the Krishna and in the rainy 
months show great daring in securing timber floated down when the 
river is in flood. They grow melons in river beds with much skill 
and are found in every village as water fillers or ; some 

are husbandmen and others cement dealers. They generally live in 
thatched huts, eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. Their social and 
religious customs are like those of Kunbis. They usually bury the 
dead, and the chief mourner is held impure for ten days. Their 
favourite gods are Biroba and Khandoba, and their priests are 
Brahmans whom they greatly respect. They hold caste councils, 
and do not send their boys to school. In some villages they hold 
grant or indm lands in return for their services as water carriers. 
As a class they are poor. 

The bulk of the unskilled labour of the distinct is done by the 
poorer Kunbis, Dhangars, Vadfe, E^moshis, and Mhdrs. Besides 
these, two small classes, who are chiefly labourers, Pardeshis and 
I^hdkurs have a strength of 1603. The details are : 


Sdtdra Labonrers^ ISSL 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

..Pardeshis 


-TO' 

1190 

TMkiirs 


206 

413 


m 

779 

1603 


^ Petail® ef Koli glvfR m to' Fooaa a»d Ahuandnagw SMktical AccouatSf 
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PardosMs,^ or Outsiders that is Upper India Men^ areretarhed 
as numbering 1190 and as found over the whole district. They are 
tali strong and well made^ the men wearing the topknot and 
moustache and sometimes the beard and whiskers. Their home 
tongue is Hindustanis and they are sober thrifty and proud, They 
are priests to their own people, watchmen^ messengers, shopkeepers^ 
petty traders^ and labourers. They own no dwellings^ and their 
staple food is wheat, butter, piilsej and vegetables. The men dress 
in a short waistcloth, jacket, cap, and sometimes a turban folded 
in Maratha fashion, and pointed shoes. They are Smarts, worship 
the usual Brahmanic deities and keep the regular fasts and feasts. 
Few of them bring their families with them. As a class they are 
well-to-do. 

Tha'klirs/ or Chiefs, are returned as numbering 413 and asfound 
over the whole district except in Sat^ra sub-division. They say the 
founder of their tribe was one Gangdram Bhat and have no tradition 
of coming into the district or of any former settlement. Their 
surnames are Ohavdn, G^ikv^d, More, Povar, and Sinde. The 
meu^s names are Ganu, Lakshuman, MahMu, and Rama, and the 
women’s Bhima, Kondi, Lakshumi, and Rukhmi. Except that they 
ai’e darker skinned, in appearance, dwelling, food, and dress they 
do not diSer from Kunbis. Their home speech is Mardthi. They 
are a quiet, hardworking, thrifty, and hospitable people, and are 
husbandmen, labourers, and messengers. They rank below Kunbis, 
and eat with them but not in the same row. They marry among 
themselves. They are among the village staff of haluteddrs or 
servtots. Among the Kunbis, when the father goes to see the boy 
or girl before marriage, he takes the village Thdkur with him. 
The Th4kur is also sometimes sent when the father does not 
himself go. The Th4knr is used as a messenger and calls the 
name of the giver at marriages when presents or dhers are made, 
and when the present is a turban helps the bridegroom to put it 
on. On the thirteenth day after a death, when friends bring in the 
mourning turban or duhhavta, the Th^kur helps the chief mourner 
to j3ut it on, and is given a copper and betelnut with four leaves. Their 
family gods are Bahiroba and Khandoba, and their ceremonies 
are conducted by their own castemen and not by Brahmans. 
On the fifth day after the birth of a child they worship the 
goddess Satvai, and offer her redpowder, lampblack, cocoa-kernel, 
betel, and uiillet bread, pulse, and vegetables. In the evening near 
relations and castemen are feasted on bread and pulse sauce, and 
on the following morning the goddess Satvai, which is generally a 


^ Details of Pardeshi customs are given in the ShoUpur Statistical Account. 

2 The name Thiikur properly belongs to Gujarat [^jputs. In Ndsik it is used of 
three classes the writers who in Gujard-t are known as Brahmakshatris, a class of 
carpenters from GuJarAt, and the hill tribe who are most numerous in ThAna and 
Kohiba, and arc also found in Poona Ahmadnagar and KhAndesh. The ISTAsik use 
of the word Tinlkur to two classes who claim a pai*t Gujardt Baijput origin favours the 
late 3:)r. J. Wilson’s view that the Thdna hill Thdkurs got their name because 
they were at some time joined and led by Gujardt Ea|put outlaw^s. As they are 
closely connected with Bhdts these Sdtdra Thdkurs, who seem to have nothing to do 
with any of their namesakes, have probably some Gujdrdt strain. 
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roiiBcl piece of silver, is tied round the child^s neck. On the morning 
of the twelfth day the house is cowdunged, the mother^s clothes 
are washed, and the child and its mother are bathed. The mother, 
taking the child in her ai’ms, sets five pebbles in front of her house 
and worships them with turmeric and redpowder, lays betel and 
molasses before them, and goes back into the house. A couple of 
married women who are asked to dine, cradle and name the child, 
and retire with presents of betel and boiled gram. Except that 
their own caste people conduct their marriages and repeat the 
marriage verses, their marriages do not differ from those of Kunbis. 
The five days after a girl comes of age is the only occasion on 
which their monthly sickness is held to make women unclean. 
Their marriages cost the boy^s parents £10 (Rs. 100) and their 
deaths £1 (Rs. 10). They allow their widows to marry and they 
burn their dead. They have a caste council and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. A few among them send their boys to 
school and as a class they are poor. 

Unsettled Tribes include three classes with a strength of 
20,000 or 1’95 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


ScUdra Umettled Tribes , IS 81 . 


Division. 

r 

Male-q. 

Females. 

Total. 

Kaikficlis 

4 

2 

! 6 

Rfimoshis 

91f)0 

8792 

17,948 

Vanj&ris 

103(1 

1010 

2046 

Total ... 

* 

10,190 

9804 

20,000 


Kaika'dis, or Basketmakers, are returned as numbering six. 
They are a wandering tribe and earn, their living by making baskets 
of tuT Cajanus indicus and cotton stalks and by roughening and 
repairing grindstones. Their home speech is a corrupt Marathi 
and in look, food, dress, and customs they do not differ from the 
Kaikadis of Ahmadnagar.^ 

Ra'mosllis,^ or Descendants of Ram, are returned as numbering 
17,048 and as found over the whole district. They have no memory 
of any former settlement and no story of their aiTival in the district. 
They have no subdivisions and claim no relation with any other tribe. 
Their house goods include earthen wooden and metal vessels, and 
their clothes are blankets, waistcloths, turbans, waistcoats, robes, and 
bodices. Their staple food is Indian and spiked millet, salt, oil, and 
chillies. They give dinners of meat, pulse cakes, and liquor in 
honour of births marriages and deaths. Their women cook, and 
the guests dine off plates which they bring with them. They do not 
take off any part of their dress before dining. After dinner the 
guests sit singing the whole night. When they name their 
children they distribute molasses or gul and packets of betelnut 


Betaik of the Kaik^di customs are given in the Alimadnagar Statistical Account. 
Betails of the EdmosM Rising in 1830 are given under Justice, and of MmosH 
Boona Statistical Account, i 
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and leaves and feast caste v^omen. They marry their girls between 
eight and twelve and their boys between twelve and twenty-five. 
Among them widows marry and men practise polygamy. They 
bury their dead. Their favourite gods are Jotiba^ Khandoba^ and 
Vithoba^ whose images they have in their houses. They worship 
deceased ancestors and make pilgrimages to Jejuri^ Pandharpui^ 
and Ratn^igiri. They have no ascetics among them. Their priests 
are village Deshasth Brahmans whom they pay (1 a.) at a 
birth, 2^= (Re. 1) at a marriage, and 6d. (4 as.) at a death. The 
Brdhman suffers no degradation from conducting their ceremonies. 
They keep the usual jSrahman fasts and feasts and their social 
and religious customs are the same as those of the Ramoshis of 
Poona. They have a caste council and a headman called nwik or 
leader. A few of them send their boys to school. 

Vanja'ris, or Caravan Men, are returned as numbering 2046 and 
as found over the whole district except in Javli, Koregaon, Patan, 
and Wdi. They say they were once Ling^yats and tell the following' 
story of how they became followers of Khandoba. The founder of 
their clan w’-hile travelling with his bullocks grew weary, took their loads 
ofi his bullocks, and sat under a tree to. rest. A Vighya or devotee of 
Khandoba passing by, advised him to keep that day, the sixth of Mdrga- 
shirsh orNovember-December sacred to Khandoba. The Vanjari, who 
didnotwish to leave his own faith, sat silent. When he wa*s rested he 
put his hands on one of the loads, and found it so heavy that he could 
not lift it. He asked the Vagliya how the load was so heavy. The 
V4ghya said, Offer a sheep to Khandoba and the load will be lighter. 
The Vanjdri offered a sheep, moved the load with ease, and became 
a follower of Khandoba. The Siltara Vanjdris say they have no 
subdivisions. They are dark, strong, hardworking, hospitable, and 
orderly. Their home speech is Mardthi. Their staple food is 
millet, pulse, and vegetables. The men but not the women eat flesh 
and at marriages flesh is forbidden even to men. Both men and 
women dress like Kunbis. A considerable number of them are 
husbandmen and some are village headmen. They are generally 
well-to-do, and keep cattle and sheep, whose sale brings them good 
profits. They do not shear their sheep as they say shearing is 
Dhangar^s work. The women, besides house work, help the men in 
the fields. They worship the usual local and Bi*4hmamc deities but 
their house god is Khandoba. They hold the sixth of Mdrgashirsh 
in November -December sacred to Khandoba, and on that day, 
before eating, offer him new millet and onions. Their marriage 
ceremonies do not differ from those of Kunbis. The well-to-do 
mari’y their boys at twelve and their girls at six. They carry the 
married dead to burial on a bier and the unmarried dead in a 
cloth. Except the well-to-do who burn they bury their dead. 
They settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do not send 
their boys to school and are genei’ally well-do-to. 

Of Depressed or Impure Classes there 'are four with a strength 
of 110,299 or 10*76 per cent of the Hindu population. The details 
are : 
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Sdtdra Depressed Classes^ 18SL 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Bhangis 

Dhors 

Mangs 

Mhars 

Total ... 

38 

847 

10,610 

43,381 

32 

7SS 

10, SOD ' 
44,294 

70 

1635 

20,919 

87,675 

64,876 

55,423 

110,299 


Bliailgis, or NigMsoil Men^ are returned as numbering seyenty 
and as found in towns and large villages, except in Khanapur 
Kbatav and Man. They have no divisions. They look either like 
Musalmtos or low class Hindus. The men wear the moustache 
and beard and shave the head except the topknot. A Bhangi can 
be known only by his basket which he carries on his head and his 
broom which he carries in his right hand. They speak both 
Hindustani and Marathi. They live outside of towns in houses with 
walls of mud and tiled or thatched roofs, or in straw huts. Their 
dwellings are often dirty and their house goods include metal 
and earthen vessels. Except a she-goat or two they keep no cattle. 
When they return home from work in the morning, they bathe, 
put on fresh clothes, worship their house gods, and dine after offering 
food to the gods. Their staple food is millet bread, rice, vegetables, 
and pnlse, but they eat fish and flesh, drink liquor, smoke tobacco 
and hemp, and eat opium. They make wheat cakes stuffed with 
gram and molasses on Dasara in September-Ootober and on Divdli 
in October-Eovember. On other holidays and festive occasions they 
generally get sweetmeats and other dishes from their employers. The 
men dress like Musalmans or Marathis, and the women wear the full 
Maratha robe and bodice, rub their brows with redpowder, and tie 
their hair in a knot behind the head. The men^s ornaments are gold or 
silver finger rings worth 4.s\ to £1 10^. (Rs. 2-16), and the women's 
the lucky necklace or mangaUutra^ a nose ring worth 10^. to 14s. 
(Rs. 5-7), silver wristlets or gots worth about 16s. (Rs, 8), and bell- 
metal toerings <>i\jodms worth 4i^d. (3 as,), Bhangis as a class are 
strong and well made, honest, orderly, and hardworking. They are 
nightsoil men and scavengers and earn lOs^. to £1 4^, (Rs. 5-12) a 
month. They are either Hindus or Musalmans and are considered 
the low^est class in the community. They are a showy people and 
in the evening when their work is over dress in bright gay clothes. 
They worship the usual local and Brahmanic deities as well as 
MusalmSn saints, and their family gods are Bahiroba, Devk^i, Jandi, 
Jotiba, and Narsoba, of whom they keep images in their houses. 
They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits, allow child 
and widow marriage, and practise polygamy. Their manners and 
customs are the same as those of the Poona HaMlkhors.^ They bury 
the dead and keep no mourning. They have a headman or mhetrya 
who settles social disputes at caste meetings. They do not send 
their boys to school, and are a steady people. 


i D^taik oi HaUlkhor customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account, 
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DllorSj or Tanners, a^re returned as numbering 1635 and asiound 
over the whole district. They have no memory of coming into the 
district or of any former settlement. They have no subdivisions 
and claim no relationship with any other tribe. They look like 
Mai4thas and speak Mardthi. They live in poor and dirty houses 
and their house goods include metal, earthen, and wooden pots 
and pans. Their staple food is millet, salt, oil, and chillies, and 
they give dinners in honour of births marriages and deaths, when 
dishes of meat and pulse cakes are prepared by theiiy women. The 
guests bring their own plates and take off none of their clothes 
before eating. Liquor is sometimes served and the guests sit 
singing songs the whole night. Both men and women dress like 
Marathas; and their clothes are waistcloths, blankets, turbans, 
waistcoats, robes, and bodices. Their hereditary calling is tanning 
hides, and they also serve as day labourers. They worship the 
usual local and Brahmanic gods and goddesses, and their favourite 
gods are Jotiba, Khandoba, and Vithoba whose images they have 
in their houses. They worship their deceased ancestors and 
snakes, and make pilgrimages to Jejuri, Ratn%iri, and Pandharpur. 
They have no ascetics or sddhus among them and their priests are 
the ordinary village Brdihmans who are paid (1 a.) at a birth, 
2.9. (Re. 1) at a marriage, and 6d (4 as.) at a death. Their shadow 
is not now thought impure, and the Brdihman who conducts their 
ceremonies suffers no social degradation. They keep all the usual 
Hindu fasts and feasts. They worship the goddess Satvai on the 
fifth day after childbirth and distribute molasses when a child is 
named. They give a feast to castewomen when a girl comes of age. 
At the betrothal they present the girl with clothes and ornaments. 
They marry their girls between eight and twelve and their hoys 
between twelve and twenty-five. They present the boy and girl 
and their parents with clothes, and feast relations and friends. 
Their widows marry and their men have more than one wife at the 
satrie time. They bury their dead, spend less than £1 (Rs. 10) on 
the funeral, and feast relations and friends. They have no head- 
man, and ask an elder to settle caste disputes. Adultery or eating 
with a man of lower caste is punished with loss of caste, but the 
offender is allowed to come back on payment of a fine which takes 
the form of a caste feast. They do not send their boys to school and 
are a poor people.^ 

Ma^ngS are retuimed as numbering 20,919 and as found over 
the whole district. They cannot tell when or from where they 
came into the district. They have no divisions. Their home speech 
is Marathi, and they are dark, strong, and middle-sized. They live 
outside of the village in dirty and wretched hovels and their house- 
goods include earthenware wooden and metal pots, blankets, a 
cot, and a couple of planks to serve as stools. Their staple food is 
millet bi'ead, vegetables, pulse, salt, chillies, and oil, and they eat the 
flesh of goats, sheep, ajnd pig, and dead cattle, Theyare excessively 
fond of drink. They give mutton and pulse dinners in honour of 


^ Detailn of Dhor customs are given in the Poona Statistical Acconi^t. 
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birtlis^ betrotbalSj marriages^ deatbs, and returns to caste. Tbe food 
is generally cooked by the women and eaten by tbe men guests 
witbout taking off any articles of dress and each guest bringing 
bis disb with bim. Liquor is sometimes supplied^ and, after it is 
drunkj tbe guests sit singing the whole night. Tbe men dress like 
Mar4tbas in a waistclotb, waistcoat^ turban^, and sandals or sboes; 
and tbe women in tbe full Maratba robe and bodice. They are hardy 
passionate and revengeful. Tbe Mbars and Mangs are hereditary j 
rivals each longing for tbe chance of ruining tbe other. Tbe 
Mangs are very useful and trustworthy village watchmen. They are 
also scavengers, hangmen, musicians, and songsters. They make 
and sell brooms and baskets, and ropes of coir and leather. At the time 
of naming their children they distribute molasses or gul and packets 
of betel, and feast caste women when a girl comes of age. At the 
betrothal they present the girl with clothes and oimaments. They 
marry their girls between eight and twelve, generally before they 
come of age, and tbeir boys between twelve and twenty-five. They 
present the boy and girl and their parents with clothes, and feast 
relations and castefellows. A lucky day for holding the manfiage 
is chosen by a holyman or sddliu of their own caste, and Brahmans 
conduct tbeir marriages from a distance. The Mang priest or sddJm 
has fifteen to twenty villages in his charge and has to keep going up 
and down his parish. His presence is not necessary at the marriage 


time. Widows marry and men have more than one wife at the same ^ 
time. They bury the dead spending up to £1 (Rs. 10) on the 
funeral and in feasting relations and friends. They have a headman 
or mehta7\ whose presence is necessary at marriages and at 
caste meetings. The usual punishment which the caste inflicts on 
an offender is a fine varying from £1 to £2 (Es. 10-20). But 
adultery and eating with a low caste man are punished with loss 
of caste and the offender is admitted back on giving a caste feast. 
Except a very few they do not send their boys to school and are a 
poor people. 

Mkdrs, Mha'rs, or Village Messengers, are returned as numbering 87,675 

and as found all over the district. Of all the lower classes the 
Mhfe are by far the strongest. They are divided into Mhars proper, 
Murli Mhars, Gavsi Mhars, and Jogti Mhars. The Murli Mbdrs are 
said to be tbe offspring of a Mb^r girl who was devoted to the service 
of the god Khandoba; Gavsi Mbars are said to be the children of 
Mhar parents born in adultery ; and Jogti Mhfe are said to be the 
descendants of bastard Mh^rs who were devoted to the service of 
the Karnatak goddess Yallamma. All the subdivisions eat together 
but do not intermarry. If a Mhar proper marries either with a ' 
Murli or a Gavsi Mh4r he is put out of caste and is not allowed to 
come back. A Gavsi Mhfc, who performs certain purifying rites, 
is admitted by the Mh4rs into their caste and eats and marries with 
them. In appearance the Mhdrs are well made, muscular, dark, and 
hardy. Their home tongue is Marathi. Their houses have stone 
and unburnt brick walls and thatched or tiled roofs. Their house 
goods include earthen wooden and metal vessels, and they keep 
cows, buffaloes, sheep, and dogs* - Their staple food is millet bread. 
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ndty oil, chillies, vegetables, fish, and the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, 
and cattle, but not of the pig, and they* smoke both tobacco and 
hemp. They are extremely fond of drink. They are bad cooks 
and have a special liking for pungent and sour dishes. They give 
beef and pulse dinners in honour of births, marriages, deaths, and 
returns to caste. The food is generally cooked by the women. 
The guests use plates which they bring with them and take off none 
o£ their clothes before dining. Liquor is sometimes drunk and the 
guests occasionally sit singing the whole night. The men dress in a 
loincloth, waistcloth, waistcoat, Maratha turban, and sometimes a 
blanket, and the women in a robe generally black, I’ed, or mitgi that 
is orange coloured. Most men have a turban worth about 
10.9. (Rs. 5) and a good coat for festive occasions, and the women^ a 
silk-bordered robe and bodice. The women do not wear false hair, 
but tie their hair in a knot behind the head or plait it into a braid. 
Mh^rsasa class are hardworking, quiet, frugal, hospitable, and honest, 
but hot-tempered and dirty. In villages they serve as messengers, 
carrying letters from the village to the snb-di visional head-quarters 
and aid the headman OTpdtil and the accountant or hulharni in calling 
meetings of villagers and performing other official duties. They are 
also given presents for services they render as village servants and 
are generally husbandmen and labourers. They remove dead cattle 
from the village and eat their flesh giving the skin to the hereditary 
or vatanddr village Mhar. They bury the bodies of villagers or 
strangers who have no relations or friends, dig graves, and carry 
firewood to the burning ground receiving the grave clothes in return. 
To perform their Go vernment duties they every year choose a headman 
called tardl and serve under his orders. This tardl is subordinate to 
the mehtar^ the general head of the Mhdrs. The Murli Mhdrs and 
the Jogfci Mhdrs are not included among village servants and live 
by begging. A Mhdr’s shadow is not now thought to defile and 
they do not carry a jar round their necks to spit in. Except during 
the rainy season the Mhars work all the year. Their busy season 
is about Divdli in October- November and they rest on all holidays. 
Gavsi Mhdrs worship the usual local and Brahmanio gods and 
goddesses, especially Khandoba and Mahdlakshmi. The Murli 
Mhars worship no god but Khandoba, and the Jogfci Mhdrs worship 
the goddess Yallamma, Many at stated times visit Pandharpur to 
pay homage to Vithoba and Alandi to do honour to Jnyaneshvar. 
They have a religious teacher of their own class who wears a tulsi 
bead necklace, and any one who wishes to ask his advice has to 
present him wifch a waistcloth, a turban, and Bs, (Rs. 4) in cash. 
They have a priest of their own caste called pandit or learned whom 
they pay 1|<Z. (1 a) at a birth, 2^, (Re. 1) at a marriage, and l|cZ. 
(1 «..) at a death. They keep Saturday Sunday and Tuesday and 
the lunar elevenths in Ashddh or July -August and Shrdvan or 
August - September as fast days. They believe in spirits, and hold 
that persons dying of an accident or with unfulfilled wishes tuim 
into spirits and haunt the living. They enter men women children 
and cattle, and leave only when what they ask for is given them. 
They have no such distinction as outdoor and house spirits. Mh^rs 
have no midwife, any old woman in the, house helps the mother, 
jj 1282---15 
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The navel cord and after-birtli are buried in a pit in the lying-in room 
and the mother and child are bathed at the pit every day. On the third 
day after the birth comes the tilcondi ot third day ceremony when five 
married women are feasted. On the fifth day comes the pdnchvi or fifth 
day ceremony when a large earthen jar is set near the house door and 
filled with water by as many elderly women as the child^s father can 
afford to feast. A silver or copper image of the goddess Satvai is 
placed ill a winnowing fan and before it are laid turmeric and red- 
powder and a cocoanut. The mother with her child in her arms makes 
a low bow before it and a feast is held when rice and bread are served. 
On the twelfth day the hdrsi or twelfth day ceremony is pei'formed. 
In the morning the house is cowdunged and the mother and child 
are bathed. In the afternoon, when the female guests have come^ 
the child is laid in the cradle by its mother and named and the 
mother^s lap is filled with rice grains or pulse. Boiled pulse and 
betel are handed round and the guests retire. At any time between 
when the child is five years old and of age both on boys and on 
girls the ear-blowing or harnashrdmii is performed. The ear- 
blowing generally takes place on the eleventh of a Hindu month. 
After worshipping bis gods the Mhar priest, if the child is a boy 
takes him on his right thigh and if a girl on his left, and whispers a 
verse or mantra in the right ear. The priest now becomes the 
child^s godfather. Mhars fix no limit of age for the marriage either 
of their boys or of their girls. It depends on the parents^ circum- 
stances. If the parents are well-to-do the children are married at an 
early age ; if the parents are poor the sons remain unmarried until they 
are thirty and the daughters till they are sixteen. At the betrothal the 
boy’s parents present the girl with clothes and ornaments, put sugar 
in her mouth, and a rupee on her brow. The boy is presented with 
a turban and they retire after consulting the village priest or jo$M 
m to the lucky day for holding the marriage. They make marriage 
hails and plant an mnhar Ficus glomerata post, or muhiirtmedh 
to which they tie an axe or wheat bread and rub it with turmeric. 
Friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner at the houses of both 
the boy and the girl. Three or four days before the marriage comes 
the tui’meric rubbing when the boy is rubbed with turmeric, and the 
boy’s kinswomen with music take the rest to the girl’s. The girl 
is rubbed with turmeric and presented with a bodice, robe, and 
ornaments. ^ On the marriage day, a couple of hours before the 
appointed time, the boy is dressed in new clothes and a marriage 
ornament or Idsldng is tied to his brow. He is seated on a horse and 
his sister if a child is seated behind him ; if she is a grown girl she 
walks behind the horse with a waterpot in her hand covered with a 
bunch of mango^ leaves and a cocoanut. With them go his male 
and female relations, friends, and music. He goes to the temple 
of the village M£ruti where he is received by the girl’s parents and 
a few near relations, and is presented with a new turban and such 
other clothes as the girls father can afford who take>s him and his friends 
with him to his house. On the way near the house a cocoanut and 
a piece of bread are waved round the hoy’s face and throvm away. 
When he reaches the girl’s, the boy and girl are made to stand 
facing each other and a cloth is held between them while the priest 
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repeats verses. At tlte lucky moment the cloth is pulled on one 
side and the priest and guests throw rice grains over the pair’s head 
and clap their hands. The boy and girl put flower garlands round 
one another’s necks and the male guests are presented with betel 
and the women with turmeric and saffron. The remaining parts 
of their marriage ceremony, including feasts on both sides, differ’ 
little from those of the Mar&thas. They allow their widows to 
marry, the ceremony always taking place at night and in a 
lonely place. It begins by the widow worshipping two jars filled 
with water. Both the village priest and a Pandit of their own 
caste officiate. Her new husband presents the widow with a new 
robe and after a short ceremony they are husband and wife. 
They bury their dead, holding no ceremony over unmarried persons 
and children under two. When a married man dies his body is 
washed and the chief mourner pours a little water into his mouth. 
The body is then rolled in a piece of cloth or blanket and carried 
to the burial ground either on a bamboo bier or in a sling. A 
grave is dug and the body is laid in it, and the chief mourner 
throws a handful of earth over-the body and the rest follow. Then 
the grave is filled, the chief mourner walks thrice round it with an 
earthen waterpot filled with water on his shoulders in which a hole 
is pierced at each round and at the end of the three rounds dashes 
the pot on the ground and cries aloud. The mourners then return to 
their houses. The chief mourner and his family mourn ten days. 
On the third day the grave is levelled, and on the twelfth and 
thirteenth days, cakes and I’ioe balls are offered to the spirit of the 
dead. If a pure or a G-avsi Mhdr dines or commits adultery with a 
M^ing or a Bhangi, he is put out of caste and is not allowed back unless 
he shows that he was ignorant of the caste of the person with whom 
he associated. They are a poor people and though some of them 
have the wish to send their boys to school, they cannot, as their 
boys are not allowed to sit side by side with middle and upper class 
Hindus. 

Bdggars include thirteen classes with a strength of 9485 or 0’92 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Sdtdra Beggars, 1881. 


BlVISlOiT. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

BMfcs 

229 

218 

447 

Kolhdtis 

73 

58 

131 

Bhutyds 

36 

22 

58 

MAubhAvs 

50 

32 

82 

Chitrakatliis ... 

45: 

53 

98 

Tirmalis 

26 

22 

48 

Oondhlis 

476 

569 

1035 

U<;hUs 

50 

98 

148 

Gopdls ...! 

8 

9 

17 

Vaidua 

9 


9 

Gosavia 

X462 

1195 

2647 

Vfisudevs 

30 

'h 

61 

Jangams ...i 

Joshis 

1911 

480 

1885 

438 

3796 

918 

Total ... 

4875 

4610 

9485 


Bha'ts, or Bards^ are returned as numbering 447 and. as found 
orer the whole district except in Javli and P4tan. They have no 
divisions* The men wear the topknot, moustache, and whiskers, and 
some let their beards grow. They speak both Hindustani and 
Marathi, and live in middle class houses, one or two storeys high with 
walls of brick and stone and tiled roofs* They keep cattle but not 
servants, and their house goods include metal and earthen pots and 
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pans. Their staple food is millet, rice, pulse^ and buttermilk. They 
eat fish and iiesh, but they are not allowed to use liquor. The men 
dress like Marathas in a waistcloth, coat, turban, and shoes ; and the 
women in a petticoat and a bodice with aback. They pass a robe round 
the waist over the petticoat and draw one end over the head. The 
men's ornaments are an earring or and finger rings. The 

women^s ornaments are a gold nosering, the lucky necklace or 
mangahutmy silver wristlets ov got B^nd bellinetal toe-rings or 
jodvls together worth £3 to £4 (Es.30 -40) . They are an intelligent 
and good-looking class. They are thrifty, sober, and hospitable. 
They have a minute knowledge of their patrons^ family trees and 
compose and repeat poems with much spirit and gesture. The 
Rdjas of Satara and many of the nobility had Bhats in their service, 
who, since the fall of the chiefship have been forced to take to other 
means of livelihood. They are beggars and day labourers and 
barter old clothes for brass and copper pots which they buy from 
coppersmiths. They worship all Hindu gods and goddesses and 
keep the regular fasts and feasts. Their family gods are 'Balaji and 
Krishna, and their family priests are the village Brahmans. Their 
religious head is an ascetic or hairdgi of the -Vaishnav sect who 
whispers a sacred verse into the candidate's ear at the time of the 
initiation. Except the worship with redpowder and flowers 

of a twig, of the jujube or hor tree in the mother’s room on 
the fifth day after a birth, and the setting of a lighted lamp 
before the twig and allowing it to burn the whole night, 
they have no fifth day worship. On the twelfth day they feast 
married women in some* garden or grove near their house on pulse, 
rice, and vegetables and return home. In the evening they fill the 
mother’s lap with grain, cradle the child, and name it singing songs. 
The female guests retire with betel and boiled gram. The chief 
points in which their marriage customs differ from those of Manithas 
arc: They have no marriage altar in the bride’s booth, they 
bring no clay jars from the potter’s; the boy does not visit any 
temple on his way to the girl’s ; and they hold no cloth or 
antarpat between the boy and girl at the time of marrying them. 
Unlike Marathas they drive a five or six feet long teakwood polo 
into the ground in the centre of the booth, and after the couple 
have walked seven times .round the pole the marriage is over. 
They burn their dead and mourn ten days. On the tenth the chief 
mourner shaves his moustache, giving the priest 2^. to 4s, (Rs. 1-2). 
On the twelfth the caste is given a dinner in honour of the dead^ 
They have a headman called chmidhari who settles all social disputes 
at caste meetings. The old men among them are held in groat 
reverence and are appealed to in social disputes. They send their 
boys to school, and excepting a few who hold grant lands are 
generally badly off. 

. Blmtya% or Spiritmen, are returned as numbering fifty-eight and 
as found only in Sdtdra, They have no subdivisions, and look 
and speak like Mardthds from whom they do not differ in house 
iood or dress. Except bv their long and filthy begging coat and 
u^klaces of cowrie shells they cannot be known from Marathas. 
They are a quiet thrifty and orderly people, and their hereditary 
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calling is begging from door to door in the name of the goddess 
Bliavaiii. They worship all Knnbi gods and goddesses^ and keep 
the regular fasts and festivals. Their priests are village BRlhmaiis 
and their spiritual heads ai’e Gosavis. Their customs from birth 
to death are the same as those of Knnbis. They settle social 
disputes at caste meetings, send their boys to school^ and though 
poor are thrifty and free from debt. 

Cllitrakathis, or Picture Showmen, are returned as numbering 
ninety-eight and as found only in Satara, Karad, and Tasgaon. 
They say they are from Tasgaon and came to the district about 
seventy-live years ago as beggars. They claim to be Marathas 
and are divided into Bagdis, Gondhlis, Joshis, and Vasudevs who 
eat together and intermarry. They resemble Marathds in appearance, 
speech, house, food, and dress, and are quiet hardworking and 
hospitable. They show pictures of heroes and gods and repeat 
stories from the Purans while showing them, and also sing and beg. 
They worship all the Knnbi gods and goddesses, and keep their fasts 
and festivals, and their family gods are Amb^bhavcini of Tulj^pur, 
Jotiba of Ratnd;giri, Khandoba of Pali, and Lakshmi of Kolhapur. 
Their priests are ordinary village Brahmans whom they greatly 
respect, and their customs from birth to death are the same as those 
of Kimbis. They have no headman and settle their social disputes 
at caste meetings. A few of them send their boys to school. They 
are a poor people. "" 

Gondhlis, or Gondhal Dancers, are returned as numbering 1035 
and as found over the whole district. They have no divisions and 
in appearance, speech, house, food, and'dress are the same as 
Kunbis. They are worshippers of the goddess Ambabai in whose 
honour they sing and dance. Mar^tha Hindus, after some joyful 
event in the family such as a birth or a marriage, usually perform the 
gondhal dance. When a gondhal is to be performed, the dancers 
are feasted during the day, and dance at night. A high wooden 
stool is set in the middle of a room and a handful or two of wheat 
is laid on it. On the wheat is set a copper cup with betel leaves in 
it, and, over the leaves, a half cocoa-kernel holding some rice, a 
botelnut, and a copper coin. Near the stool is set an image of the 
goddess Ambabiti and a lighted lamp. In front of the stool stand 
tlio three or four dancei's with a drum, a one-stringed fiddle called 
tiintiinCj two metal cups, and a lighted torch. The head dancer 
dresses in a long robe and garlands of cowrie shells and stands in 
front of the others, lays sandal flowers and food before the lighted 
torch and takes the torch iip, dances with the torch in his hands for 
a time, sings, and at intervals makes a fool of the torch-bearer. 
The dance lasts about an hour, and, after waving a lighted lamp or 
drti in front of the goddess and throwing copper and silver coins in 
the plate holding the lamp the dance is over. The dancers are 
paid 1 5. to (Rs.i-H) and are sometimes given a turban. In 
religion and customs Gondhlis do not differ from Kunbis, hold caste 
councils, send their boys to school, and are well-to-do, 

Gopals,^ or Cowherds, are returned as numbering seventeen, and 

1 Details of Maratha Gop^l customs are given in the Ahmacinagar Statistical 
xlccount. 
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as found only in Jdvli and Sat^ra, They sing-, dance, and wrestle. 
They are wandering beggars and have no settled home. They 
wander in small bands visiting sacred places. They keep moving 
during the fair season and halt in the rains. They are poor. 

GosaVis, or Passion Lords^ are returned as numbering 
2647 and as found over the whole district. They claim descent 
from the sage Kapil but are recruited from all middle and upper 
class Hindus. They are divided into Bairagis, Davris, Kanphdtyas, 
and Menjogis, and, except that the men let the hair and 
beard grow long or clean shave the head and face and wear 
red ochre clothes, they look either like Kunbis or Mh^rs. 
Their home tongue is Hindustani, and they eat from all Hindus 
except the depressed or impure tribes. They claim to be 
vegetarians, eating no flesh and drinking no liquor. But they eat 
opium and smoke hemp. They rub themselves with ashes and 
dress in ochre clothes. They beg from door to door and some sing 
and play on a lyre while begging. Formerly Gosdvis took service 
as soldiers and had a good name for bravery and loyalty. In 1789 
Mahadji Sindia enlisted large numbers of these people, formed 
them into a distinct body, and placed them under the command of 
Himat Bahadur who was both their captain and religious teacher. 
Gos^vis seem inclined to give up begging and take to husbandry 
and to ser^Tce as constables and messengers. Though they ought 
to remain single, some of them marry. They bury their dead. 
They worship all the Hindu gods and goddesses, but their chief god 
is Mah^dev. They travel from place to place, visiting sacred spots, 
and seldom stay many days in one place. When a man wishes to 
become a Gosivi, he fasts the day before the initiation. Next morning 
a barber shaves his whole head, bathes him, and smears his whole 
body with ashes. His religious teacher or gurii whispers a sacred 
verse into his ears and gives him molasses to sweeten his mouth 
and salt that he may prove true to his faith He is clothed in a red 
ochre dress and molasses are handed among guests, neighbours, 
and acquaintances as a sign of joy. A feast is held and the new 
disciple cooks and serves some dishes. After dinner the sacxificial 
fir© or bijhom is lit and the novice is a complete Gos^vi. They are 
bound together by a strong fellow-feeling and are poor. 

Jangams, or Lingdyat Priests, are returned as numbering 3796 
and as found over the whole district. They are the priests of 
Ling^yats and worshippers of Shiv. Eound their necks they 
wear a copper or silver casket with an emblem of Shiv. Besides 
acting as priests they go begging from village to village and house 
to house dressed in ochre clothes and carrying a conch shell or a 
drum. When their head Jangam, who is called svdmi or lord, dies 
he is succeeded by some of his numerous disciples. He lives in a 
monastery in Karad. He visits his followers once every four or five 
years, fining and levying contributions. His disciples or agents also 
go about gathering his dues or hahs, Jangams eat no flesh. When 
they dine they set the plate on a three-legged stool and eat the 
whole food served without leaving a particle, and afterwards wash the 
plate with water and drink the water. J angams do not marry but are 
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said to be allowed to visit certain prostitutes wb 

the monastery. They bury their dead and raise a tomb over the 

grave with an inscription and an emblem of Shiv. 

Josllis, or Astrologers, are returned as numbering 918 and 
as found over the whole district. They do not differ from 
Maratha Kunbis in appearance, speech, house, food, or dress. 
Their begging dress is a rather long white coat, waistoloth, 
shouldercloth, shoes or sandals, and generally a loose white turban. 
They are quiet, patient, and orderly. While telling fortunes, they 
look on the lines of the palm, and speak in tones so serious, solemn, 
and respectful that the listeneris greatly impressed. They are astrolo- 
gers, fortune tellers, and beggars, and go singing and beating a small 
drum or huduh. They worship all Mardtha-Kunbi gods and god- 
desses and keep the same fasts and feasts. They believe in witch- 
craft and spirits. Their priests are village Brahmans, and their 
customs from birth to death are the same as those of Maratha-Kunbis. 
They hold caste councils and are a poor people. 

Kollia'tis, or Tumblers, are returned as numbering 131 and as 
found over the whole district except in Kard,d, Khatav, Koregaon, 
and Man. They are a slight, active, and intelligent people with fair 
skins, dark eyes, and short black hair. They speak a mixture of 
Gujarati Marathi and Hindustani and have no home, moving from 
place to place generally in gangs of twenty to twenty -five, carrying 
small mat huts and cots on the back of donkeys or ponies or on their 
own heads. They pass the rains in some dry part of the country. 
They eat the flesh of almost every animal and are excessively fond 
of drink. The men wear a waistcloth, waistcoat, and turban, and 
draw a sheet or cJiddar over their body. They wear rings in their 
ears and brass armlets. The women wear a robe and bodice and 
the same ornaments as ordinary Mard.tha-Kunbis. Both men and 
women are tumblers and beggars, and some of the women in addi- 
tion are prostitutes. They steal and kidnap high caste girls to 
bring them up as prostitutes and are under the eye of the police. 
They also make and sell small buffalo horn pulleys, mattresses, combs, 
and dolls. Any one working for hire is put out of caste, but is let 
back again on paying a fine varying from a handful of betel leaves 
to £1 (Rs. 10). They worship the usual local and Brdhmanic gods 
andgoddesses, buttheir chief, deities are Vir and the cholera goddess 
Mari. They hold the cow sacred. Their priests are village Brah- 
mans, and they use charms and believe in witchcraft. They also 
worship Musalm^n saints. They feast the caste when a child is 
born and at marriages walk in procession like other Hindus and 
follow Hindu customs. They feast their castefellows on the 
thirteenth day after a death. On coming of age, a Kolhdti girl is 
called to choose between marriage and prostitution. If she chooses 
marriage, she is closely looked after; if she prefers to be a prostitute 
her parents call a caste meeting, feast them, and declare that 
their daughter is a prostitute. The children of unmarried girls 
are considered outcaste, but they eat and live with their mothers and 
are supported by them. They have a headman called na^ik or leader 
whose duty is to remain in camp and look after the welfare of the 
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community. All Kolhati women, wbetlier married or single, are 
watched by the police. Though poor they are a contented class. 
They do not send their boys to school and take to no new pursuits. 

Ma'nbliaVs,^ or Respectables, are returned as numbering eighty- 
two and as found over the whole district except in Javli, Khanapur, 
Khat^v, Man, and Patan. They say that some five hundred years ago 
the Manbhavs and the class called Gorjis formed one brotherhood. 
At that time a certain dharryipuTayan or ascetic had two disciples 
named Divdkar and Munindra. Munindra took to eating flesh and 
Bhatt^charya a disciple of Divd,kar quarrelled and separated ; a 
part of the brotherhood followed Bhattiichdirya. He ordered his 
followers to change their ochre or hhagva I’obes to black, and called 
them mahdnubhdvs or men of high mind which use has worn to 
Mdnbhavs. The sect of .Manbhdvs includes a Bairagi or religious 
and celibate, and a married householding or Gharvasi division.’^ 
Celibate Manbhdvs are both monks and nuns. Married Manhhclvs 
are divided into those who do not keep caste distinctions, and 
Bhole or nominal Mmbhd^vs who accept the principles of the order 
so far as they do not interfere with the rules of their caste. They 
ai'0 recruited from all Hindus except the depressed classes. Among 
religious or celibate Mdnbhavs the monks shave the whole head and 
face not even allowing the moustache to grow, and the nuns also 
hawo their heads shaved by a male barber. Their home tongue 
is Marathi and they live either in monasteries or wander in bands 
from place to place. T^ey eat no flesh and drink no water in 
presence of an idol. Both men and women wear black clothes. 
The monk^s dress is a "fehort waistcloth a headscarf and a shoulder- 
cloth, and the nun’s a robe the end of which they do not pass back 
between the feet and no bodice. The monks also do not pass the 
end of their waistcloth back between the feet and both monks 
and nuns wear earrings and necklaces of tulsi beads because the 
plant is sacred to their god Krishna. The monks sometimes wear 
silver armlets and finger rings. They are a quiet thrifty and orderly 
people. To take no life is one of their chief rules. They ax^e cam- 
ful to avoid a place whei*e a murder has been committed and will not 
eat food for thi^ee days in any place where an accidental or a violent 
death has happened. They genei'aliy wander in bands visiting saci'ed 
places, receiving into their order grown men and women and children 
devoted to the Manbhav life by their parents, making converts, and 
begging. Of late many have given up begging and have settled as 
traders and husbandmen. Their gods are Datt^treya and Krishna 
whose shrines are at Mdhur in the Nizd,m’s country. Though they 
reject all Brd/hmanic and non-Brahmanic gods they keep images of 
Dattatreya and Krishna in their monasteries and celebrate feasts 
on the anniversaries of DatUtreya and Krishna. They have no 
images of saints and their hatred for all other Br^hmanical gods 
has made them unpopular among Brdhmans, though they are 
respected by lower class Hindus. They profess not to believe in 
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Dotaus of customs are given in the Ahmadnagar Statistical Account. 
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ghosts or spirits. They say that the ailments which others suppose 
to be caused by spirits they hold to be bodily sicknesses or 
plagues sent by God to punish secret sins in this or in a former 
life. Both men and women study the revered Bhagvat Gita or 
Krishna scripture^ and the learned among them whether men or 
women are termed Pandits. These Pandits preach and expound 
separately to the members who are of their own sex. They have 
only one Mahant or pontiff whose seat is at Eidhpur in Ber^i^ 
and who is called the Karan jkar Mahant, The reward which 
stirs the best of them bo strict holy living is the hope of a seat 
near the throne of God. The sect is recruited from young children 
who have been devoted by their parents^ or have no one to care for 
them, or have themselves renounced the world and entered the 
monastery. The nuns either begin as children or late in life : 
young women seldom join. The monks and the nuns never live 
together, and the nuns never serve the monks however high their 
position may be. The nuns and the monks travel separately. If 
a band of nuns meets a band of monks and travels with them they 
put up at a great distance, generally in a separate village. The 
women hold a separate service for themselves, visiting the temple 
at noon, or other fixed hours, when no men are allowed to attend. 
Women and men never hold a joint service. On her admission as a 
sister a woman, whether she is a Brahman or a low casta woman by 
birth, is a disciple and pupil of the nun who whispers the sacred verse 
or gum mantra into her ear, and continues her follower so long 
as the teacher lives. Not only the Mahant or head of the monastery 
can impart the teacher^s verse or guru mantrg., any one who has leave 
can teach it. The nuns call their religious teacher di guru or Mother 
Teacher and the other nuns sisters. Tbeir chief religious house is at 
Eidhpur in Ber^r. The members both of a monastery and of a nunnery 
are divided into five grades. The five grades of Mdnbhav monks are 
the head or mahant, the teacher or pandit, the manager or hdrhhdri 
who provides the inmates with food, the food-server or pdlehar, and 
the disciples or chelds. The five grades of M^nbh^v nuns are, the 
head or bidJcar di the teacher called either pandit or mmdeshar 
di, the manager or kothi di, the young women^s guardian or lasurkar 
di, and the food divider or bhojan di M^nbhdv nuns attend 
the funerals both of monks and of nuns. At a monk's funeral they 
walk far behind. At a nun's funeral men dig the grave and withdraw. 
The body is carried to the grave by nuns seated in a palanquin 
the monks walking at a distance behind. When they reach the grave 
the nuns take the iDody out of the palanquin, strip it of its clothes 
except a waistcloth, lay it in the grave, cover it with earth and walk 
away. When the nuns retire the monks who followed at a distance 
come and fill the grave. When a Mahant or head of a religious 
house dies his body is washed, it is seated on a raised seat, 
and is^ worshipped by the monks. It is then tied to a palanquin 
in a sitting position. The palanquin is carried by the disciples 
on ^ their shoulders to a place chosen for the occasion. As they 
walk they ceaselessly repeat the names of Krishna and Dattatreya 
from the moment of the death till the ' 
do not use ordinary burial grounds. 
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and a grave is dag lengthwise^ north and souths and spread 
with salt. The body is taken ont of the palanquin, stripped of its 
clothes, and a loincloth of buff silk is tied round the loins, and it 
is laid in the grave with its head to the north and its feet to the 
south. It is laid on its left side so as to face the east and a cocoanut 
is broken on the head. A sash or sliela, or other valuable cloth is 
spread over the body, and salt is spread on the sash and earth. 
After the earth has been spread on the salt each of the mourners lays 
a cocoanut and a betel packet over it and the grave is filled and the 
ground levelled so as to leave no trace of the burial. 'No tomb is 
ever raised over a M^nbhav. For ten days after tlie death the 
members of the religious house are fed. After the death of the 
head of a monastery such of his disciples as have a name for holy 
conduct or learning offer themselves as candidates for the post. 
They go to Paithan in the north-east of Ahmadnagar where they 
have to pass an examination before learned Pandits, and whoever 
the learned pronounce best qualified is taken to tbe Manbhav 
monastery in Paithan and is there seated on a raised seat, worship- 
ped, and declared Mahant, Cocoanuts, betel, and sweetmeats 
are handed round and, on the following day, a feast is held and dry 
food is offered to such as do not eat from their hands. The newly 
installed Mahant, before assuming his powers, visits the temple of 
Pdnchdleshvar in the Nizam’s country, and, after worshipping 
Dattdtreya, gives a feast to the Mdnbhdvs, dry food to such as do 
not eat from his hands, and alms to beggars. The Mahant inquires 
into and punishes offences committed by the monks, and the Guru mother 
inquires into and punishes offences committed by the nuns. When a 
dispute arises which she cannot settle the Guru mother takes the 
parties before the Mahant, The head nun or Gurumother keepfea strict 
watch over the sisters and any monk or nun who commits adultery 
is put out of the house. Any one who dislikes these strict rules 
may marry and become a householder or Gharvasi Manbhav. 

TirmaliSjOr Bullock Showmen, are returned as numbering forty- 
eight and as found in Kh^ndpur, Kardd, Koregaon, and Satdra, 
They have no subdivisions and their home tongue is Telugu. They 
are strong and well made and live in middle class houses. They eat 
fish and flesh and drink a little liquor. They dress like Maratha 
Kunbis, and are clean, neat, and orderly. Their hereditary calling 
is begging, but some are petty traders, dealing in sacred threads, 
rudraksh and tulsi head necklaces, metal boxes, and glass beads. 
They worship all Maratha Kunbi gods and goddesses and keep tbe 
regular fasts and festivals. Their priests are either Telang or Maratha 
Brahmans, and they believe in witchcraft and spirits. They allow 
child and widow marriage and polygamy but not polyandry. They 
burn their dead and mourn ten days. They hold caste councils 
and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys 
to school until they learn to read and write, and are thrifty and 
steady. 

or Pickpockets literally Liftei’s^ are returned as number- 
ing 148 and as found in KarM, Koregaon^ SAtara, and VAlra. 
Tkey kave no divisipns and tkeir kome speeck is Telugu. Tkey live 
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•either in ordinary middle ckss houses or in straw huts with thatched 
roofs. Except a few metal and earthen Yessels their houses contain 
little furniture. Most of them keep cattle. They eat fish and flesh 
and drink liquor. They are petty thieves and pickpockets and are 
not helped in their calling by their wives. They visit local fairs 
to carry on their trade. Of late a few have taken to tillage 
and day-labour. They wipe out the sin of theft by occasional 
grants of bread to, the poor. Their family deities are Ambabai 
of Taljapar in the Nizamis country, Bahiroba of Kar^d in Sd,tara^ 
Khandoba of Jejuri, and Yallamma in the Karnatak. They have 
a priest of their own caste whom they ask to conduct their 
marriage and other ceremonies. They have a headman called nciih 
who settles their social disputes. A few of them send their boys to 
school till they are twelve, and they are generally a steady ciass.^ 

VaidllS, or Drug Hawkers, are returned as numbering nine 
and as found only in Kar^d, They appear to have come into the 
district from the Karnatak, but when they came is not known. 
They are dark, hardy, muscular, and robust, and are hospitable 
orderly and hardworking, but extremely duty and unsettled. The 
men wear long moustaches and beards and shave the head. Their 
home tongue is Telugu, but with others they speak a corrupt 
Mardthi. They generally camp outside of towns and villages in 
cloth or mat tents which they carry on donkeys. Whdb they go 
drug“h.awking, they sling across their shoulder a bamboo pole hung 
with one or two bags containing healing roots, herbs, hides, and 
poisons. They are ready to heal any disease from a cold to a fever, 
giving some certain cure from the bag. They also beg and are 
given both grain and cooked food. They eat almost any flesh that 
comes to them including frogs, rats, and serpents. When nothing 
special comes in their way their ordinary food is a pittance of bread 
and vegetables. The men wear a tattered turban, a loincloth, 
and occasionally a waistcloth. The women wear a robe and Sometimes 
a bodice. After childbirth the mother is held impure for nine days. 
During this time she does not keQp her room, but on the very day 
the child is born goes about as though nothing had happened. 
Except for choosing a lucky day for the marriage of their children 
they never ask the help of a Brahman. They pay him five betel 
packets and five coppers. When the boy and girl are married they 
feast their caste with flesh and liquor. They bury their dead and 
hold the mourners impure for three days. They allow child and 
widow marriage and polygamy but not polyandry. Their chief 
deities are Khandoba, Vyankoba, and Yallamma, but they worship 
all other local and Brahmanic gods. They fast on Tuesdays in 
honour of Yallamina and on Saturdays in honour of Vyankoba. 
They settle social disputes at caste meetings and refer difiicult ques- 
tions to their priest or guru, a Jangam whose head-quarters are 
in the Karnatak. The teacher gathers a three-yearly contribution 


i Details of Uchla customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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of 2s. Qd. (Rs. IJ) from eact family. _ They do not send their boys 
to school, and their calling and condition are steady. i 

Va'sudevs are returned as num'bering fifty-one and as found in 
Khatav, Satara, Tasgaon, and Valva. They liaye no divisions 
and look^ speak, eat, and dress like Maratha Kiinbis. They are 
wandering beggars going in small bands from place to place. Their 
begging di’ess is a long hat or crown adorned with peacock 
feathers, a long coat having numerous folds, and trousers. * 
They carry in their hands two metal cups and play upon a flute. 

They are given grain, money, and old clothes. They worship all the 
Maratha-Kunbi gods and goddesses, and their priests are village 
Brahmans. Their family gods are Bahiroba, Khandoba, Mahadev, 
and Vithoba. Their religious teachers are Gosavis and they believe 
in witchcraft and spirits. Their customs are the same as those of 
Maratha- Kunbis, they hold caste councils, do not send their boys 
to school or take to any new occupation, and are a falling people. 

Musalma'ns are returned as numbering 36,712 or 3*45 per cent 
of the population. They include thii’ty classes of whom nine 
intermaiTy and form the main body of the regular Musalmdns, and 
twenty-one foi’m distinct communities. The classes who intermarry 
and form the main body of Musalmdns may be arranged into two 
groups, o:^e including the four leading Musalm4n classes of Moghals, 
Pathdns, Shaikhs, and Syeds, the other including five classes Atars 
or perfumers, KaMigars dr tinsmiths, Mahdwats or elephant-drivers, ; 
Manydrs or bangle-sellers, and Nalbands or farriers. Of the twenty- 1 
one separate communities who marry among themselves four are of 
outside and seventeen are of local origin. The four of outside origin 
are Bohoras and Mehmdns from Cutch and Gujarat, Mukris and 
Gd.ikasdbs from Maisur, the first three being traders and the fourth 
craftsmen. Of the seventeen local classes two B^bjins or fruiterers 
and Tambolis or betel-sellers are shopkeepers; ten Dhavads or 
iron-smelters, Dhondphodas or Takar4s stone-masons, Gavandis or 
bricklayers, Jharas or dust-sifters, Bakar Kasdbs or mutton -butchers, i 

Momins or weavers, Patvegars or silk-tassel twisters, Pinjaris or ; 
cotton-teasers, Kangd,ris or dyers, and Sikalgars or armourers, are j 
craftsmen; three classes. Dhobis or washermen, Hajams or barbers, 
Pakhalis or watermen are servants ; and two Nagarjis or kettle- 
drum-beaters and G^rudis ox* jugglers, are players. 

Of the four leading classes Moghals, Pathans, Shaikhs, and Syeds, 
the Moghals are a very small body and the other three include | 
large numbers and are found in all sub-divisions of the district. j 

Though in origin most of them are chiefly local Hindus who on ! 

embracing IsMm took the name Shaikh or Patluin from the religious 
or military leader under whom they were converted, almost all 
claim and probably most of them have some strain of foreign or 
Upper Indian blood. The chief foreign elements were the traders, 
especially horse dealers, the religious leaders, and above all the 
mercenary and military adventurers, who from the beginning of 
Musalmfc power in India found their way to the courts of the 
Deccan Hindu kings. After the conquest of the Deccan by ' 
AJ4-ud-din Khilji (1294) and under the Bahmani (1347-1490), and 
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Biiapur (1490-1686) Mngs, tliere were steady additions of foreign 
immi grants. This continued probably on a greater scale under 
Auraugzeb (1658-1707). . 

Except that the men wear the beard^ the local converts diner 
little in look from local Hindus and, except the Bohor^s and 
Mehmans who speak Gujarati and Outchi at home, almost all Satara 
Musalmans speak Hindustani with more or less mixture of Marathi 
words with themselves and Marathi with others. Among the classes 
of foreign origin, and to a less extent among the main body^ of 
Musalmans, the men have sharper and more marked features, fairer 
skins, and lighter eyes than the corresponding Hindu classes* The 
women show fewer traces of non-local origin and in many cases can 
hardly be distinguished from Hindu women except that they do not 
mark their brows with vermilion or pass the end of the robe back 
between the feet. Some well-to-do Musalmans in the town of 
Siltdra live in two-storeyed houses with stone and cement walls and 
tiled roofs, and surrounded by a yard. The bulk of the Musalm^n 
houses, many of which have a front or back enclosure surrounded 
by a stone wall four or five feet high, are like tile-roofed cottages 
built with rough stone and mud and smeared with cowdung. The 
rich houses have generally four or five rooms, the front room being 
used as the ddlan or men^s room with a few mats, carpets, and 
cushions ; the middle rooms are allotted as bedrooms one of which 
is a women^s sitting-room and store-rooms, and the last room forms 
the kitchen with a good store of metal vessels* The poor houses or 
huts have two or three rooms with a cot or two, a few mats, some 
quilts and coarse country blankets, and cooking and drinking 
vessels, a few of metal and the rest of clay. Village houses are built 
in mnch the same style as poor town houses, the front room being 
the biggest, is used as a stable for cattle. As a rule the S^t^ra 
Musalmdns keep no servants. The village houses have no wells 
and the women fetch water from the village pond. Both town and 
village Musalmans own cattle and sheep and goats. 

Town Musalmans take two meals a day, breakfast about nine on 
millet or wheat bread, pulse, mutton, and vegetables, and supper at 
seven or eight in the evening of boiled rice mutton and pulse if 
well-to-do, and bread and pulse with pounded chillies or chatni if 
poor. Village Musalmans and some rich town Musalmans have 
three meals a day, the villagers taking a cold breakfast about 
seven before going to their fields, a midday meal in the field, and 
a supper on reaching home in the evening. The rich add to the 
usual twm meals a cup of tea or milk with bread in the morning 
immediately after rising. The staple food of villagers is millet 
broad, pulse, and vegetables ; a few rich villagers eat mutton daily 
and almost all manage to get mutton on the Bakar Id festival. 
Except a few fresh settlers as Bohord,s and Mehmans, who generally 
eat beef, the bulk of the local Musalmans prefer mutton to beef, 
and some communities will on no occasion touch beef. Buffalo 
beef is eschewed by all, and fowls, eggs, and fish are eaten without 
any objection when they can afford them* The trading classes as 
a rule use coffee and tea every day, and husbandmen drink milk 
with bread every morning. The Satara Musalmd^ns drink both 
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European and country wines^ smoke hemp-flower or ganja^ drink 
hemp- water ovUhdngy and eat opium, tobacco smoking chewing and 
snuffing being common among all classes. Their special dishes are 
the same as those of Poona and Ahmadnagar Musalmans. 

Except the members of the four leading classes and the Bohoras 
and Mehmd^ns who dress in loose trousers^ a waistcoat^ a shirt and a 
Musalman-shaped tuiffian^ almost all Satara Musalman men dress in 
Hindu style. The men wear indoors a headscarf, a waistcoat, and 
a waist or loincloth ; out of doors on all occasions the rich and on 
festive occasions the middle class and poor wear a twisted turban 
or a loose Mardtha turban, a coat, a pair of trousers, and shoes. 
Most husbandmen while indoors dress in a dirty napkin used as a 
loincloth and on going out draw a course country blanket over their 
shoulders. The daily dress of town Musalmdns is of cotton, but they 
have a silk dress for special occasions., Indoors almost all the 
women wear the long Mard^tha robe and bodice. The chief 
exceptions are the Bohora women who dress in a petticoat, a backless 
bodice and a headscarf, and the Mehmdn women who wear a shirt 
reaching to the knees and loose trousers. Except the Bohoras who 
wear a large cloak that covers the whole face and figure, they have 
no special outdoor dress. About thirty per cent of the middle 
class Musalmans of Satdrakeep the zenana or seclusion system, while 
others appear in public with the same dress they wear at home. 
Every married woman has a suit of silk presented by her husband 
at tbe time of her marriage, which generally lasts during the whole 
of her life. Almost all Musalman women begin married life with a 
number of gold and silver ornaments in proportion to the means of 
her husband and parents, who, as a rule, have to present their 
daughters with a gold nosering, a set of gold earrings, and silver 
finger rings. The husband has to pay his wife v€12 (Rs. 127) 
if not more at the time of marriage, which are generally spent on 
ornaments. In a poor family these ornaments by degrees disappear 
in meeting special ceremony charges and in helping the family in 
times of difficulty. 

As a class town Musalmans are clean and neat, while villagers are 
often dirty and untidy. Almost all local classes and the richer 
classes of Bohords and Mehmans are steady and hardworking. The 
upper classes are clean, polite, and generally sober and hones b. 
Bdgbdns or fruiterers, Gavandis or bricklayers, Kasabs or butchers, 
Pinidris or cotton-cleansers, and Takdrds or masons are strong and 
rough. 

Most village Musalmdns are land proprietors or Jdgircldrs, and 
husbandmen. Of town Musalmans many are soldiers, constables, 
messengers, and servants ; a few are craftsmen and artisans ; and 
some are moneylenders. Though hai'dworking and thrifty many 
are given to drink and are badly off. Except Mehmdns and Bohoras, 
who take contracts, deal in European goods, and are well-to-do and 
rising classes, most Musalmdn craftsmen and artisans are badly off 
on account of the competition of European and Bombay machine 
made goods.^ They are often required to borrow to meet special 
charges. Tillage Musalmdns, especially husbandmen, are thrifty. 
Among the regular Musalmdns, especially among town traders, 
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soldierS; constaUes^, messeng^^^ and servants, the women add 
nothing to the family income. On the other hand in many of the 
special communities and among husbandmen^ weavers, and other 
craftsmen and petty shopkeepei^ the women eaxm almost as much 
as the men. Sameness in faith, worship, manners, and customs 
bind Musalmans into one body. Except some families of Bohords 
whoai’G Shias of thelsmaili branch and followers of the Mnlla Saheb 
of Surat, all Satara Musalmdns belong to the Sunni sect of the 
Hanafi school. They respect the same Kd.zi, worship in the same 
mosque, and bury in the same graveyard. Among’ the special or 
local communities, the Bagbans or fruiterers, Kasabs or mutton 
butchers, Dhondphodas or stone-masons, Gavandis or bricklayers, 
Pinjaris or cotton-cleaners, and Pakhalis or water-carriers have such 
Hindu leanings that they do not associate with other Musalmans, 
almost never attend the mosque, eschew beef, keep Hindu feasts, 
and openly worship and offer vows to Hindu gods. 

Of the regular Musalmans about twenty per cent teach their sons 
to read the Kuran. All of them are careful to circumcise their boys 
and to have their marriage and death rites conducted by their Kdzi. 
The initiation or hismilla and the sacrifice or aJciha are often neglected, 
owing partly to ignorance and partly to poverty. Though as a rule 
they do not attend the mosque for daily prayers, almost all are 
careful to be present at the special services on the Ramzan and Bakar 
Id feasts, and are caref al to give alms and keep fasting during the 
the whole month of Ramzan, The well-to-do make special offerings 
on the Bakar Id and pay the K{izi his dues. Their religious officers 
are the K^zi or Judge but now the marriage* registrar, the Khatib or 
preacher, the Mnlla or priest, the MnjAvar or beadle, and the 
N^ib or the Kazi’s deputy.- Besides the religions officers certain 
Pirjadas or sons of saints hold a high position among them. They 
are spiritual guides and have religious followers chiefly among 
weavers and the classes who live by service. These Pirjadas live 
on estates granted to their ancestors by the Musalman rulers of the 
Deccan. Carelessness and love of show have forced most of them to 
part with their lands and they are now supported by their followers. 
Except Bohonis all Musalmilns believe in saints or jpirs, to whom they 
pray for children or for health, and offer sacrifices and gifts. Most 
craftsmen and almost all husbandmen believe in Khandoba, Mhasoba, 
Mariai, and Satvai, Hindu deities to whom they make gifts and offer 
vows, and whom, they worship either privately or publicly. Mhasoba is 
supposed to be the guardian deity of the field, and most husbandmen 
offer him a fowl or goat every year either at the harvest gathering 
or at the opening of the rains in June, when a new field year begins. 
They worship Satvai or Mother Sixth, who is supposed to register 
the destiny of the child on the sixth night after birth, and Mariai 
or Mother Death to save them from cholera. No Satara Musalmiins 
make pilgrimages to Mecca, but for amusement and to offer vows 
most young women and men visit the fairs of local saints and some- 


^ Details of the duties of Kdzis and other religiotis office bearers are giveu in the 
Poona and Shohi-piir Statistical Accounts. 
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times go a few days’ journey to tlie neigWoonring districts of Poona 
Shoiapur and Kulbarga. As a rule S^tara Musalmans believe in 
witchcraft and soothsaying^ and allow and practise polygamy and 
widow and child marriage. 

After the birth of a child^ the members of the family are 
ceremonially unclean for forty days^ during which the house images 
of saints are not worshipped. When a woman is in labour a midwife 
is sent for. The midwife delivers the woman^ buries the navel-cord 
and the after-birth in an earthen pot in a corner of the lying-in room 
and bathes the mother in the same corner. If the child is a boy the 
midwife is paid Is, 8d. {10 as.) and if the child is a girl Hd. (5 as,). 
On the fifth day the goddess Ghhati or Satv^i is worshipped. A silver 
human tooth and a small silver sickle are the objects of worship. The 
tooth and the sickle are laid in a winnowing basket with a platter 
containing the heart and head of a goat and boiled rice^ and half a dry 
cocoa-kernel^ two betel leaves and a betelnut, and a marking-nut with 
a needle through it. Before these things the mother burns incense 
and bows. The ceremony is mai'ked with a feast given to friends 
and relations. In some families mutton is served at this feast while 
in other families rice and split pulse sauce are served. On the twelfth 
day the young mother takes her child to a distance from the house 
and worships five stones under a tree with turmeric powder^ vermilion, 
scented powder, a piece of red siring, and a betelnut and five 
betel leaves. On the fortieth day the mother is bathed and dressed 
in a new robe and bodice. When the woman bathes on the fortieth 
day, she is made to rub her teeth with sticks of forty different kinds 
of trees and forty pinches of tooth-powder. The woman is also 
made to put on new glass bangles. Friends and relations are treated 
to 2 ^uldv that is a dish of rice and mutton cooked together, or to 
hanga that is rice and mutton cooked separately. In the evening 
the child is dressed in a cap and a frock, and its hands and feet are 
adorned with silver ornaments. The women gather near the 
cradle, put the child into it, and sing songs as they rock the cradle. 
Before naming the child a piece of sandalwood is wrapped in a 
handkerchief, waved about the cradle, and is passed from one 
woman to another with the words, Take this moon and give the 
sun. After the piece of wood has been several times passed 
backwards and forwards, they lay it in the cradle by the side of 
the child and name the child. The name of the child is chosen by 
the Kazi according to the position of its birth stars. 

Simta or circumcision is performed at any time between a boy’s 
third and twelfth year, the younger ago being always preferred. In 
rich families the circumcision is marked with as much pomp and 
show as a marriage, A booth is raised in the front of the house 
with the 'imihiirtmedh or first post driven into the ground on a lucky' 
moment ; and betelnuts, rice, and turmeric roots are tied in a yellow 
cloth and fastened to the first pole* A water jar encircled with a red 
thread bracelet or hankan passed round turmeric roots is also 
tied up and the hoy to be circumcised is rubbed with turmei*ic paste 
for two days. On the second day female friends and relations are 
asked to the hiydpari feast, in which five unwidowed women who 
have not broken their fast are served with boiled rice, bread, 
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vegetables^ split pulse, curry, wafer biscuits, and pickles. As a 
rule none ‘but un widowed women are allowed to attend this 
feast. On the third day the boy is bathed in warm water^ dressed 
in anew turban, a pair of drawers, a shouldercloth, and a^jmna or 
long white robe reaching to the heels, and from head to foot he is 
covered with a veil made of a network of flowers and called the 
siUtdnisJiera or king^s chaplet. His arms and wrists also are covered 
with flower garlands. He is made to sit on a horse and taken in 
procession to a mosqne to say the prayers. In the mosque the Kazi 
teaches the boy the prayer, and, at the end of the prayer, the boy 
and the Kazi embrace each other and the musicians attending the 
procession begin to play on their instruments. They again set the boy 
on the horse and return home with the same pomp and sit to a feast. 
In the evening, after dinner, the barber who is to circumcise the 
boy and who is called nahi that is Prophet, or Ichalipa that is Euler, 
comes. The boy is seated on a stool or chaurang covered with a red 
cloth and usually with a red handkerchief. This stool is set on a 
square piece of yellow cloth, with a square of lines of red rice or 
wheat drawn by un wide wed women. A platter is laid before the 
child and in it a burning lamp. Two persons, one on each side, hold 
the boy fast, and on both sides of the boy stand two persons holding 
lighted wicks of cotton thread soaked in oil. As he circumcises the 
child the barber calls out Din Din, that is religion. TIawidowed 
women wave the platter with the light in it about the boy and lay 
it down, and friends and relations wave copper or silver pieces each 
about the boy and throw them into the platter. The boy is carried 
and laid down on . a cot and is fanned with wheaten unleavened 
cakes by the women of the family. Next day the barber 
washes the wound, turns up the skin by means of a wooden 
instrument called gfiodiy applies oil to the wound, and receives 2s, 6d. 
(Rs, 1 J) from the father or other relation. Besides this he receives 
a meal of undressed provisions and the money waved about the boy 
by his friends and relations. The wound heals in ten to fiffieen 
days, and the expenses amount to £5. (Es, 50). In poor families 
the ceremony is finished in a day at a cost of £1 to £1 4^, (Es.lO- 12).. 
Instead of going to a mosque the boy^s father brings the K4zi to his 
house, the barber circumcises the boy in the K^zfls presence, and the 
ceremony ends with a feast to friends and relations. 

Among S4tara Musalm^us offers of marriage come from the boy^s 
parents. The boy’s father goes to see the girl, and if he finds her 
to his taste, he tells her father so, who returns with him to see the 
boy. If both the fathers are satisfied, they go to the Kdzi and 
MuMna to see whether the birth stars of the boy and girl agree and 
whether the marriage is likely to prove lucky. If they are satisfied 
that it has a good chance of being lucky they return home and settle 
what sum the boy’s father is to pay the girl’s fether as the price of the 
girl. This sum is spent by the girl’s father in the marriage, and the 
boy’s father has to spend nothing. The cost generally ranges from 
£10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300), When both parties are rich enough 
to bear the costs, no sum is paid by the boy’s father to the girl’a 
father. Girls of middle class families are generally married between 
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nine and tbirteen to young men of twenty to twenty-two. Girls of 
ricb families are often obliged to remain unmarried till tbeir fifteentli 
or sixteenth year on account of the want of a suitable match. In 
such cases grown-up girls are married to men of above twenty-five. 
Of the four main classes Shaikhs and Syeds intermarry and Pathans 
and Moghals keep separate. In the betrothal the bridegroom 
sends to the bride presents of a silver sari or wire necklace^ cliotis 
or hanging hair ornaments with hollow silver knobs^ todds or 
silver chain foot ornaments^ and a green robe and bodice. In 
return the bride^s parents, whom the bridegroom feasts on 
sdJcJiarlMt, that is rice hoiled and seasoned with sugar, give him a 
turban, a silver ring, and a hand kerchief. The betrothal day is fixed 
as lucky by the E^zi who is paid five copper coins, a betelnut, and 
molasses worth Id. (| a.). The marriage takes place six or eight 
months after the betrothal. When the marriage day draws near a 
booth is built in the front of the house ; and around it boiled rice 
mixed with curds is thrown and a cocoanut broken as an offering to 
evil spirits, that they may not attack the bride and the bridegroom. 
In a corner of the booth a mango branch with a betelnut, some 
turmeric roots, and a little rice tied to it in a piece of yellow cloth, 
is driven into the ground. It is called the muhurtmedh or lucky post, 
and is planted in the ground at a lucky moment. At night the rajjaha^ 
in which ^ugs in the praise of Alldh or God are sung to the music 
of drums, is performed by women of the family, and in rich families 
by Dombinsor professional female singers and drummers. While the 
singing and music go on gulgulds or small stuffed wheaten cakes and 
rahims or boiled rice ficrur balls made with milk sugar and rosewater, 
are heaped in the name of AlMh or God in two miniature pyramids, 
one for the bride and the other for the bridegroom. Before these little 
heaps a red cotton cord, fl.owers, and burnt incense are laid. After 
a short time the heaps are broken and the cakes and balls are 
handed to women. Next day, without his knowing it, a woman marks 
the bridegroom^s clothes with turmeric paste. This is called the 
secret turmeric or cJiorhalad, Like Hindus, the Musalmans of 
Satto allow no widows to attend festal meetings, and are particular 
about lucky days and persons. Thus the woman who puts on the 
secret turmeric or chorhalad must have her husband alive, and her 
name must be given out by the Kdzi after consulting Ms almanac. 
In the evening the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric 
paste, one after the other, as they are not allowed to see each other’s 
faces till they are married. In this ceremony both men and women 
take part, and it is called the sdvJialad or public turmeric, as 
opposed to the chorhalad or secret turmeric. When the bride and 
bridegroom are being rubbed with turmeric paste, they are seated 
on a chaurang or stool covered with yellow cloth and set on a square 
of yellow cloth having a square of red rice or wheat, di^awn by five 
unwidowed women. The turmeric paste is first rubbed on the 
bridegroom and then on the bride, care being taken that they 
do not see each other’s face. On the third day the feast of 
biydpari is given, which includes boiled rice, wheaten cakes, a sauce 
of split pulse and three or four kinds of vegetables: The food is first 
served in five small earthen dining plates to five unwidowed women. 
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Before they sit to eat, they knot together the dress of the bride 
aadthe bridegroom and in front of them bnrn incense in the name of 
AlMh or God, and the bride and bridegroom bow to Allah. On this 
and on the nest day while musicians play, friends and relations make 
presents of clothes to the parents of the bride and bridegroom. On 
the fourth day a feast of i3nldv that is rice cooked with mutton, 
called the vardt or hometaking feast, is given to male - guests. In 
the evening the tel mendi or oil and henna Lawsonia inernus 
ceremony takes place. In this the bridegroom is made to sit on a 
stool having a pile of pitchers called or oil-jars on each 

side, one of seven pitchers in the name of the bridegroom and the 
other of nine pitchers in the name of the bride. On the top of each 
of these piles are laid two smdlis or raised wheaten cakes fried in 
oil. The bridegroom^s right wrist is encircled with a betelnut 
bracelet or kanhan, a copper coin, a turmeric root, and a pinch of rice 
tied in a piece of red cloth and the tooth-powder of the Ohebulio 
myrobalan, and iron filings is applied to his teeth. As he sits 
on the stool five nnwidowed women, one after another, wave round 
him a millet stalk with wheat cakes and betel leaves dipped in oil and 
tied to it by a red cotton cord. A canopy of a square piece of cloth 
with twenty -five wheat cakes is held over his head by four pei'sons 
and the wheat cakes are equally divided among the four bearers. 
The bridegroom is led into the house and his place is taken by the 
bride who undergoes the same ceremony except that a necklace of 
glass beads is tied round her neck and that her hands and fingers 
are adorned with glass bangles and silver rings. This ceremony is 
important, for when her husband dies a woman removes the neck- 
lace and the glass bangles. After the ornaments are put on two half 
eocoa-kernels tied together by a red cotton cord are dropped into the 
laps of the bride and the bridegrt>om. The pair are then bathed 
separately. At the time of bathing, tbeir mothers hold the skirts of 
their robes over the heads of their children and unwidowed women 
from the oil jars pour water over them through the skirts. They are 
dressed in the clothes presented to them by their fathers-in-Iaw, and 
their eyes are anointed with sulphuret of antimony. The bridegroom^s 
dress is much like that which he wore on the circumcision day, and as 
he was then he is veiled from head to foot, with a network of flowers 
called suUdnisherds or king^s chaplets. His arms and neck are adorned 
with garlands of flowers and his turban with a bouquet. Ha is then 
at about four in the morning led on horseback to a mosque to say his 
prayex's. His sister walks behind his horse with a platter containing a 
burning lamp made of dough and keeps throwing a fra, grant unguent 
or cJiiksa made of millet and turmeric and other scent-giving drugs. 
In the mosque the Kazi tells the bridegi'oom to recite his prayers 
five times, and at the end of the prayers the Kazi embraces the bride- 
groom. The bridegroom is brought in procession into the marriage 
booth and seated on the square in the booth. When the bridegroom 
reaches the door of the booth a cocoanut and four lemons are waved 
round him and thrown away as an offering to evil spirits. Meanwhile 
the bride is bathed in the same way as the bridegroom, and her hair 
is plaited into a braid by unwidowed women. She puts on shoes, 
wears flower garlands, and is covered with a flower veil called sherds 
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or garlands. Her lap is filled with the smdgpuda, that is a packet of 
scented powders, and she is wrapped in a white sheet or chddar. 
While the bride sits in the house, the bridegroom is taught the 
nikehhdni or duties of a husband. The chief of these are, that he 
should not punish his wife without a fault, and that he should send 
his wife to her parents whenever they send for her. Two agents or 
vakils and two witnesses, one for the bride and the other for the 
bridegroom, stand before the Kdzi and declare that they have agreed 
to this marriage and are ready to bear evidence. The Kazi feeds the 
bridegroom with five morsels of macaroni. By this time the bride 
comes and sits, facing west, on a cot set in the booth in front of the 
square on which the bridegroom is seated. A curtain is held between 
them and a litte or millet ointment is thrown on their heads 

as a sign that the nuptials are over. The Kazi removes the curtain 
and musicians play. The bride and bridegroom are made to sit 
on the cot side by side and allowed to see each other’s face for the 
first time. As they sit the Kdzi takes a little sugar into his hand, puts 
it on the bride’s right shoulder and asks the bridegroom whether 
he thinks sugar sweet or his wife sweet, who answers the Kuran is 
the sweetest. The couple look at each other’s faces in a looking glass 
and each placing a hand on the other’s back they bow five times to 
the Almighty. The bride goes into the house and the bridegroom 
stays in the booth till noon when the mrdt or home taking procession 
starts. In this procession the bride sits in a carriage while the 
bridegroom rides a horse and escorts his bride to his house 
carrying her on his side to the front gate of the house. Here 
he is mot by his sisters and cousins who, before letting him in, 
make him promise to give his daughters in marriage to their sons. 
He consults his wife and she tells him to give them the promise. 
He then sets his wife on the ground and they walk together into 
the house. In the evening the bride and bridegroom, with some 
men and women, go to the bride’s father’s house where they play with 
the wedding bracelets or kankans» In this play the hanhans of the 
couple, with five betelnuts, five turmeric roots, five pomegranate 
buds, and a silver ring are thrown into what is called sarvar water 
which is made of a mixture of turmeric powder and lime. The bride 
and bridegroom try to pick the ring and other things out of the 
water, and force them from each other’s hands. When the play is 
over they are made to stand side by side, bathed and dressed, the 
bridegroom being dressed in a hmgi or coarse waistcloth. Friends 
and relations are feasted on cakes or polls and dismissed, this feast 
being the last of the marriage festivities. A Satd,ra Musalman may 
have, at the same time, more than one wife ; but a woman cannot 
have more than one husband. Divorce is allowed and practised. 
It is not very uncommon to see a woman who has been divorced by 
two or three husbands. 

Among S4td»ra Musalmins, as a rule, a widow marries a widower 
or a person who has divorced his wife. A man who wishes to marry 
a widow gives £1 to £1 10^. (Rs. 10 « 15) to the widow’s parents, 
a turban to her father, and a robe and a bodice to herself. Besides 
this he puts glass bangles on her wrists and ties the ImM or glass- 
bead necklace round her neck. In the evening the K^i tells 
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Jiim the duties of a husband and marries them, and receiTes 2-9. 6d 
(Rs. 1|) as his fee. Unwidowed women are carefai not to be 
present at or even to overhear a widow marriage service; and 
after the marriage, the faces of the couple should not he seen till 
they have bathed next moiming. If the man is well-to-do he gives 
a feast to his friends and relations, or else sends batdsds or sugar 
packets to his friends. 

When a girl comes of age she is held unclean for five or seven 
days. During this time she is made to sit by herself and is not 
allowed to touch anything in the house. Every day she is rubbed 
with turmeric paste and oil and bathed in warm water j and her 
relations bring her presents of sweetmeats, macaroni, puffs, 
and cakes. On the seventh day she and her husband are bathed 
together in warm water and she is dressed in a green bodice and robe. 
Her father presents her husband with a turban worth 16a. to 
£1 (Rs. 8-10), a shouldercioth worth 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6), and 
a seal ring or chhdp worth Is. (8 as.) and a handkerchief worth 
Is. to 2s. (Re. |-1). Some flower garlands are tied round the 
girFs neck and some are allowed to hang from her temples. Her 
husband’s turban is decked with a bouquet and her arms and wrists 
are adorned with flower garlands. They are seated together, the 
girl to the right of her husband, and their laps are filled by a lucky 
woman chosen by the Kazi after consulting his book. Bach of their 
laps is filled with one cocoanut, five half cocoa-kernels, five hetelnuts, 
five dry dates, five turmeric roots, five lemons, five pomegranate 
buds, five plantains, five polis ov cakes fried in oil, and puffs or 
olds. All these are brought by the girFs* parents. The husband 
and wife go to bow to the household saints or pira, generally 
E4jevali and Dd^wul Malik, and the guests are treated to a feast of 
poUs or cakes. Each of the women who is asked to the lap-filling 
brings a cocoanut, a bodiceoloth, and flowers as presents to the 
girl. The night is spent by the women in singing and heating 
drums, and in rich families by listening to hired Dombins who are 
paid 4a. to 6a, (Rs. 2-3) with dressed food for the night. Besides 
the Dombins, some engage kettledrum-beaters and other musicians 
to pass the night. In this ceremony a Musalmdn spends from £2 
to £6 (Rs. 20 - 60) according to his means. : 

In the sixth month of a woman^s first pregnancy, her and her 
husband^s laps are filled in the same way as when she came of age. 
On this occasion her mother brings five baskets filled with dhaval-‘ 
hifis or cakes made of five kinds of flour and seasoned with spices, 
Italian millet cakes having sesame seed stuck in them, wheaten 
cakes, millet cakes, and two kinds of gram flour cakes pdtvadis 
and Idtivavadisj uml mug or split pulse seasoned with oil and spices, 
and boiled rice mixed with curds. She also brings a turban for 
the husband and a robe and bodice for her daughter. As a rule 
friends kinspeople and the members of the family eat the dressed 
food brought by the girFs mother. 

Musalmd^ns bury all their dead. When a Musalm^n dies 
some near relation with the MuMnagoes to market and buys a 
shroud seventy-five feet long for a man and ninety feet long for 
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a woman and otlier things wanted for the funeral. These are rose- 
water^ scents, sulphnret of antimony, aloe-lights, frankincense, and 
yellow earth ; and in addition, fi'ankincense oil and a flower-net 
when the dead is a woman. The dead is washed first with water 
boiled with hot and pomegranate leayes and then with soapnut 
water, and laid on the back on a cot. The Mulaua writes the creed. 
There is no GodbutAMh and Muhammad is the prophet of AlMh 
in aloe-powder on the chest and forehead of the dead and puts 
pieces of camphor at all the joints of the dead body. The body is 
then wrapped in the shroud and carried to the grayeyard. As the 
body is borne to the graveyard the funeral party, all of whom are 
men, accompany the dead body calling Kalma~i-8haliadat, that is 
I say that there is only One God, and recite verses from the 
Ruran. Every now and then on the way the bearers are relieved and 
when they reach the spot where the bier is kept, which is generally 
at the idga or prayer place, they fall on their knees and pray to the 
Almighty. From this the corpse is carried to the grave and bui'ied. 
As the grave is being filled all present go round the grave and throw 
in handfuls of earth. They close the grave and retiring forty paces 
fall on their knees and offer prayers to the Almighty for the dead. 
These prayers are called khatmds. All then return to the house of 
the deceased person, and offer khatmds or dead prayers on the spot 
where the dead body was washed and return to their homes. On 
the first day after the funeral the mourners are fed by their relations 
and friends on food dressed at their own houses. Among the low 
classes of Sat^ra Musalmtos, if a woman dies in childbed rdla 
grains are thrown behind the body as it is borne to the burial- 
ground. It is believed that a woman who dies in childbed always 
becomes a ghost. She tries to return to her house, but stops to 
pick up the grains and is so long delayed that she never reaches. 
On the third day the mourners go to the burial ground, white- 
wash the tomb, and lay flowers, sahja or basil Ocymum pilosum or 
basilicum, and sweetmeats beside it. On the ninth, at a feast 
called dasva^ rice and mutton are served. On the twentieth is a 
feast of wheat cakes and halva or almond sweetmeat. The cost of 
the different funeral rites and feasts varies from £2 to £6 
(Rs. 20-60). On the fortieth day they spend £1 to £4 
(Rs. 10-40) on a grand feast in which mutton is one of the main 
dishes. On this day a ■ garland of flowers is kept hanging from 
the centre of the roof on a large platter filled with dressed food, 
vegetables, khir that is rice boiled in milk with sugar, and the 
heart of a goat ; and, at the four corners of the house, four platters 
called khuias containing poUs or cakes stuffed with pounded gram- 
pulse boiled with molasses, ghdri$ or cakes stuffed with gram-pulse 
boiled with molasses, Tot or cakes, kdnavlds or puffs, gtdgulde or 
wheaten stuffed cakes, khurphurds or balls of gram flour seasoned with 
apices and fried in oil, wafer-biscuits, cucumbers, pomegranates, 
guavas, plantains, and custard apples. The mourners and guests 
burn inoenae before the central dish and offer prayers for the soul of 
€he dead. After the prayers all sit to eat and after dinner smoke 
tobacco and rstum to their homes. As it is a funeral feast betel 
leaves and nuts are not handed to the guests. In the evening is a 
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Kuraii reading or mmilud and the MuMna is paid 2s. &d, (Es, 1-J) 
for all his services during the funeral. About twenty per cent of 
the S^tara Musalm&is^ generally traders and servants^ send their 
boys to school where they are taught both vernacular and English. 
The sons of husbandmen and craftsmen begin to help their parents 
as soon as they are eight or ten. A few town Musalmans have 
learnt English and some are employed as Government servants and 
have risen to high positions in the police and army. 

The great body of Musalmans who intermarry and differ little in 
looks customs or dress^ besides the four main classes Moghals^ 
Pathans^ Shaikhs^ and Syeds/ includes five special communities. Of 
these two Atars or perfumers and Many^rs or bracelet-sellers are 
traders ; two KaMigars or tinsmiths and Nalbaiids or farriers are 
craftsmen^ and one Mahawats or elephant- drivers are servants. 

Ata^rs, or Perfumers, said to be the representative of Hindus 
of the same name converted by ^^urangzeb (1658- 1707), are found 
in small numbers only in towns. Their original name is Mahanultar 
and they get their present name from dealing in scented oils 
or attars. They are said to have come from Poona and Talegaon 
during the time of the Mard.tha kings at S4tdra. In look speech 
food and dress they resemble the regular Musalmans and as a 
class are clean, neat and tidy, hardworking, and thrifty. Their 
women dress in the Maratha robe and bodice and appear in public 
but do not help the men in their work. They have fixed shops 
where they sell scented oils, ahir powder, frankincense sticks, and 
masala or a mixture of aloewood sandalwood and dried rose 
leaves. During the Muharram they sell coloured thread wreaths or 
sdkelis which are worn both by Hindus and Musalmans as the signs 
of mourning for the death of Hasan and Husain.^ These threads 
are worn during the latter five of the ten days of the Muharram 
and are thrown into water on the tenth. They cost to Bd. 
(1-2 as.), Atdrs generally marry among themselves, but also give 
their daughters to Shaikhs and Syeds. in social matters they form 
a separate community under an elective headman and settle social 
disputes according to the votes of the majority of members and 
with the consent of the headman. They do not differ from the 
main classes of Musalmans in tnanners or customs, and are said to 
be careful to say their prayers. They teach their children to read 
the Kui4n and send them to school. They do not take to new 
pursuits but say their calling has ceased to be well paid since the 
introduction of English perfumes and that they are badly off. 

Manya^rs, or Bangle Sellers, said to represent local Hindus of 
mixed origin converted by Anrangzeb (1658 - 1707) are found in 
small numbers only in towns. They speak Hindustani at home and 


^ Details of Mogbal, Pathdn, Sliaikh, and Syed customs are given in the Fooim 
Statistical Account. 

® Hasan and Husain the grandsons of the Prophet ami sons of Ali the sondn-law of 
Muhammad, were killed on the plain of Karbala in Bouthem Persia in H.Ol a.I). G8B. 
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Marathi abroad. Like other regular Musalm^ns they are tall or 
of middle height, dark or of olive colour, strong and well made, 
the women being fairer and thinner than the men. The men wear 
the beard full and dress in a waistcloth, a tight-fitting jacket, a coat, 
and a Maratha turban. The women wear a Maratha robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and except the old, do not help the men in 
their work. Both men and women are clean and neat in their habits, 
orderly, honest, hardworking, and thrifty. They are bangle-sellers 
and have fixed shops, and also hawk their goods about the streets 
and attend weekly markets and fairs. They sell both China glass 
and local glass bangles, and some of them are well-to-do. They 
marry among themselves generally, form a distinct body, and settle 
social disputes according to the votes of the majority. Except that 
they eschew beef and perform no initiation or bismilla and sacidfice 
or akiha, their social and religious customs are the same as those of 
the regular Musalmans. They belong to the Hanafi school of the 
Sunni sect, and are careful to say their prayers. They do not send 
their boys to school or take to new pursuits, but their calling is well 
paid and they are able to save. 

Kalalgars, or Tinsmiths, calling themselves Shaikhs and found 
scattered in small numbers over the district, are said to represent 
Hindus of the same class converted byAurangzeb {1658-1707). 
They call themselves Shaikhs and neither men nor women differ 
from Shaikhs in look, dress, food, or in social and religious customs. 
They tin copper and brass vessels. As a class they are clean and 
neat in their habits, but, though hardworking and thrifty, as their 
work is not constant, few of them are well-to-do, and many have 
moved to Poona and Bombay in search of work. They form a 
Beparate community under an elective headman called chaudhari^ 
who, with the consent of the majority of the members fines any 
one who bi^eaks their caste rules. They keep no Hindu customs and 
do not differ from regular Musalmans with whom they intermarry. 
In religion they are Hanafi Sunnis, and many are religious and 
careful to say their prayers. They teach their boys to read the 
Kur4n and Mardthi. They take to no new pursuits, and are badly off. 

Nalbands, or Farriers, said to represent local converts of mixed 
Hindu origin, are found in small numbers in Sd-tara and 
Mabd^baleshvar. They call themselves Shaikhs and are like to 
Kald/igars or tinsmiths in look dress and customs. Their women 
dress in a robe and bodice and do not appear in public or add to 
the family income. As a class Ndlbands are clean and neat in 
their habits, honest, and hardworking, but given to drink. They 
shoe horses and bullocks, and earn Qd, to 2$. 6d, (Rs. i - U) a day. 
They have a well managed union with an elective headman or pdtil, 
marry with any regular Musalmans, and do not differ from them in 
social or religious customs. In faith, Sunnisof the Hanafi school, they 
respect and obey the Kdzi and employ him to conduct their marriage 
and death ceremonies. But they are careless about saying their 
prayers, and give their boys no schooling. A few of them are 
employed as messengers and servants, and as a class they are fairly 
off. 
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Malia'watS, or Elephant Drivers^ are found in small numbers in 
SaMra and other large towns. They are said to represent local 
converts of the Hindu class of the same namO;, and speak Hindustani 
at home and Marathi abroad. They are tall or of middle height and 
dark. The men shave the head^ wear the beard full^ and dress in a 
turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of light trousers or a waist- 
cloth. The women wear the Maratha robe and bodice and appear 
in public, but add nothing to the family income. Both men and 
women are clean in their habits, hardworking, thrifty, and sober. 
Under British rule the demand for their services has fallen. They 
have taken to new pursuits; a few are husbandmen, some serve as 
constables, and others as messengers and servants. They live from 
hand to mouth, and have to borrow to meet special charges. They 
have no special organisation and no headman, and marry with any 
of the regular Musalmans. Most of the men and almost all the 
women eschew beef and have a leaning to Hindu customs, keeping 
Hindu feasts and worshipping Hindu gods. In religion they are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but few are religious or careful to say 
their prayers. They respect and obey the K^zi, and employ him to 
conduct their marriage and death ceremonies and to settle social 
disputes. They do not send their boys to school or take to new 
pursuits, and are a falling class. 

The four outside separate communities who marry among 
themselves are : 

Boliora's, immigrants fromGujaratand by descent partly Gujarat 
Hindu converts and partly Arab and Persian immigrants, are Shias 
of the Ismaili sect and are known from one of their former pontiffs 
as Daudi Bohord^s. All are folio wei’S of the Mulla Sdheb of Surat. 
Two or three families in Sat^ra town and a few at Mahabaleshvar 
are said to have been in the district about forty years. They speak 
Gujarati among themselves aud Hindustd.ni with others. The men 
who are tall or middle-sized, thin, and brown or wheat-coloured, shave 
the head clean, wear the beard full, and dress in a silk headscarf or 
a white turban, a white coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of 
loose trousers. The women who are shorter, fairer, and thinner than 
the men, are regular featured and dress in a chintz petticoat, 
a headscarf, and a tight-fitting backless bodice with short sleeves. 
Out of doors they put on a large black cloak which shrouds the 
whole body from head to foot, except a small gauze opening for 
the eyes. They seldom appear in public, and add nothing to the 
family income. As a class Bohoras are clean and neat in their 
habits, hardworking, orderly and thrifty, and often well-to-do, and 
able to save. They marry among themselves, but one Bohora in 
Satdra has taken a wife from a poor Sunni family. Being a limited 
number they mix and associate with the ordinary regular Musalmans 
in dinner parties and i^eligious meetings and bury their dead in 
the ordinary Sunni Musalman graveyax’d. Though they do not 
obey the regular Kazi, they employ him to conduct the marriage 
and death ceremonies. They perform the initiation or lismilla 
and the sacrifice or ahilm ceremonies, and do not keep Hindu 
feasts or offer vows to Hindu gods. Though Shi^s at heart they 
B 1282—18 
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do not openly profess their religion^ for fear of displeasing the 
Sunnis. They teach their boys Gujarati and Mardthi^ and on the 
^Yhole are a rising class. 

Melima'ns, properly Momins or Believers, number three or four 
families at Satdra and a few at Mah^baleshvar. Originally of Cutch 
and Kdthiawar they seem to have come from Bombay and 
Poona about thirty years ago, and are converts of the Lohana 
caste. They speak Outchi at home and Hindustani abroad. In 
look, food, dress, and customs they closely resemble their brethren 
in Bombay and Poona, They are clean and neat in their habits, 
orderly, hardworking, and thrifty, and have a good name among 
traders. They deal in English furniture and piecegoods, and are a 
welhto-do and a saving class. They form a separate community, 
but have no special organisation and no headman. They respect 
and obey the K^zi, and their social and religious customs do not 
differ from those of ordinary Musalmans. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and are strictly religious and careful to say their 
prayers. They teach their boys to read the Kur^n and Marathi, but 
not English. They do not take to new pursuits, but their calling is 
well paid and they are fairly off and lay by. On the whole they are 
a pushing class. 

Mukris,^ said to mean Deniers frommwfer?m to deny, are believed 
to represent Hind ns of the Vanjdri or Laman caste converted by 
Haidar Ali (1763-1782) at Maisur about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. They are found in small numbers at Satdra and Mahd- 
baleshvar. They are said to have come from Maisur, first to Belgaum 
and thence to Satdra, about fifty years ago, and wore formerly a lai’ger 
class as of late years in consequence of disputes with local money- 
lenders and traders, several of them have gone back to Belgaum and 
Kolhapur, Some have given up moneylending and taken to service 
and contracting. Their home tongue is Hindustdni and they speak 
Marathi abroad. In look, food, dress, and manners they are like the 
Mukris of Sholapur, and as a class are clean and neat, hardworking 
and orderly, but quarrelsome and not over-honest. They are grocers 
and are corn and spice dealers, and are well-to-do and able to save. 
They many among themselves only and form a separate community 
under an elective headman called cfmidhari, who, with the consent 
of the castemen settles caste disputes and punishes the breakers of 
rules with fines and caste feasts. Their social and religious customs 
are the same as the regular Musalman customs. Though in name 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school they seldom say their prayers, but obey 
the Kizi and employ him to conduct their marriage and death 
ceremonies. They teach their children to read Mardthi and Urdu, 
but not English. None of them has risen to any high position. 

Gal Kasa'bs, or Beef Butchers, probably immigrants from 
Maisur, are found in small numbers in the Sdtara cantonment and 
at Mah^baleshvar. They are said to be descendants of Abyssinian 
slaves and Kabuli Pathans whom Haidar Ali employed to kill cows and 


^ Tliei story of the suppoiEied origin of the name Mukri is given in the ShoUpnr 
Statistiesil' Aoeonnl. 
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buffaloes in Maisur^ and who came to the Decean with General 
Wellesley in 1803 and Sir Thomas Munro in 1818. They are found 
only in military cantonments. They speak HindnsMni among them- 
selves and Mardthi with others. In look dress and manners they 
are like the local regular Musalmdns. As a class they are dirty 
and untidy in their habits^ and though hardworking, hot-tempered 
and quarrelsome, and much given to liquor. Some of them are well- 
to-do and able to save, but most are badly off. They kill cows and 
buffaloes and have fixed shops, aiid sometimes take beef to villages 
near Sat^ra and exchange it among the low caste Hindus for coim 
or money. They marry among themselves and form a separate 
community and have a well managed union under an elective head- 
man called They belong to the Hanafi Sunni sect and 

are not careful to say their prayers. They obey and respect the 
Kazi and employ him to conduct their marriage and death cere- 
monies. Except that they do not perform the ceremonies of initiation 
or bismilla and sacrifice or aMka, their social and religious customs 
are the same as those of regular Musalm^ns. They give their 
children no schooling and take to no new pursuits. 

The seventeen local communities who form distinct bodies and 
marry among themselves only are : 

Ba'gba'ns, or Fruiterers, are found in considerable ^.umbers in 
towns and large villages. They say they are descended from a 
Musalrmbi mother and a Mardtha father, but according to others 
they represent Kimbis converted by Aurangzeb (1G58-1707)* The 
men add Shaikh to their names and injook, food, dress, and 
manners do not differ from the regular Musalmans. The women 
dress in the Maratha robe and bodice and can be known from Kunbi 
women only by wearing silver bangles instead of glass bangles. They 
are neat and clean in their habits, honest, hardworking, oi’derly 
and thrifty, and keep bullocks and ponies to carry home vegetables 
and fruit from their gardens and villages to towns. They are 
market gardeners, and are fairly off. Of late they have been giving 
up their Hindu customs and becoming stricter Musalmans. About 
twenty years ago they used to worship a metal pot or ghat in 
honour of Tulja Bhavani on Dasara Day in September- October, 
and the goddess Satvdi on the sixth night after childbirth, and to 
hold the mother impure for twelve days. Now they perform the 
chhalla ceremony on the fortieth day after childbirth only. Their 
social and religious customs are the same as those of regular Musal- 
m^ns. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and i-egularly attend 
the mosque, and fast during the Ramzan and keep the feast of the 
Bakar Id, They ask the Kazi to register their marriage, and obey 
and respect him. They have a headman and a caste council who 
settle caste disputes with the consent of the castemen. They do not 
send their boys to school or take to new pursuits, but their calling 
is well paid, and they earn enough to live on and are able to lay by. 

Bakar Kasa'bs, or Mutton Butchers, are fotind in smalt numbers 
over the whole district. They are said to represent Hindu Khatiks 
<%^nverted by Tipu SuMn (1782*1799)> and hence they say they 
add Sultani to their names. They Speak Hindustani among them- 
selves and Mardthi with others. The men who are dnrk, strongs 
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and well made, wear tlie beard full, sbaye tlie bead, and dress in a 
pair of drawers or a waistcloth, a sboulderclotli, a sbirt, a Maratlia 
turban, and a pair of sioes. Tbe women, wbo are fairer than tlie 
men and regular featured, dress in a robe and bodice, appear in 
public, spin wool, and mind tbe bouse. As a class mutton butchers 
are clean and neat, bonest, hardworking, and thrifty, and many are 
well-to-do and able to save. They have fixed shops and their work is 
constant, but they say they have lately suffered from the competitioTi 
of Hindu Khdtiks. They eat from all, except Nlidvis, Dhobis, Tdm- 
bats, and Sonars and the impure castes of Hindus, and never associate 
with ordinary Musalm^ns. They eschew beef, keep all Hindu feasts, 
and offer vows to Hindu gods. They marry among themselves and 
form a separate community under an elective headman called pdiily 
who, with the consent of the majority of the castemen, settles their 
social disputes. They are Hanafi Sunnis and are seldom careful to 
say their prayers. Except circumcision they keep no Musalman 
rites, though they obey and respect the Kazi and employ him to 
conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. They beep images of 
their gods and of Musalman saints or pirs in their house, and they 
are the disciples or murids of the Pirjddds of Bijapur and Patan in 
S4tara. They do not send their children to school and take to no new 
pursuits, but their calling is well paid and they are a saving class. 

DliavadSjOiTrou-smelters, said to represent local Kolis converted 
by Aurangzeb (1058-1707), are found in large numbers in the 
Mahabaleshvar hills. Their home speech is a dialect of their own of 
Hindustani and Marathi, words, and out-of-doors they speak corrupt 
Marathi. Idie men are generally middle sized, dark, and sturdy, 
with high cheek bones and small eyes, and shave the head, wear 
the beard full, and dress in a dirty, carelessly wound white turban, 
a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of light trousers or a waistcloth. 
The women, who are shorter and fairer than the men, dress in a 
dirty and untidy Hindu robe like the Dombari women, passing 
the skirfc back between the feet and tucking the end of the robe 
to the waistband leaving half the legs bare, and a tight-fitting 
short-sleeved bodice covering the back and tied in a knot in 
front under the bosom. They appear in public and do as much work 
as the men, bringing head-loads of fuel and grass from the forest. 
Though hardworking, Dhavads, as a rule, are dishonest, wild- 
tempered, and given to drink country liquor. They smelt the iron 
which is found, in laterite or iron clay hills. But partly from the 
growing scarcity of fuel and partly from the cheapness of foreign 
iron and hardware goods their iron smelting has nearly ceased. 
They live by cutting and selling grass, gathering honey, and making 
and selling iron nails, tongs, and frying pans. They live from 
band to mouth. They marry among themselves and form a 
separate community, and have a well managed body under their 
elective headman ov pdtU who settles their social disputes with the 
consent of the castemen and punishes the caste rule-breakers with 
fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. Except that 
they call themselves Hanafi Sunnis, circumcise their sons, and ask 
the to register their marriages, they have few Musalmdn customs. 
They keep Hindu feasts, eschew beef, and worship Hindu gods. 
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They say no Musalmdn prayers^ and give their children no 
schooling. 

Dhobis, or Washermen^ said to represent local converts of the 
Hindu class of the same name^ are found in small numbers in the 
town of Sdtara and at Mahdhaleshvar, They speak Hindustani with 
themselves and Marathi with others. The men who are dark^ thin, 
middle sized, and well made, shave the head or cut the hair close, 
wear the heard full and dress in a headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, 
and a waistcloth. The women are fairer and thinner than the men 
and wear the Mar4tha robe and bodice, appear in public, and do as 
much work as the men. As a class they are clean and neat in their 
habits, orderly, honest, and hardworking, but spending on drink 
almost half of their earnings. They are employed both by Europeans 
and natives and earn 105. to £1 10s. (Rs. 8-15) a month. They 
marry among themselves and form a separate community with a 
good organization under a headman or chaudhari^ who, with the 
consent of the castemen, settles caste disputes and punishes the 
breakers of social rules with fines which generally take the form of 
caste feasts. In religion they are Hanafi Sunnis and are very care- 
less about saying their prayers. Except that they ask the Kazi to 
register their marriage and to conduct their death ceremonies they 
keep no Musalman rites, observing Hindu feasts, eschewing beef, 
and offering vows to Hindu gods. They do not give thefr children 
any schooling or take to new pursuits, but their calling is well paid 
and they are a steady class. 

Dhondplioda's, or Takai'as, Quarrymei; and Stone Masons, are 
said to represent Hindus of the same name converted by Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707). They are found in small numbers in towns and 
large villages. Their home tongue is Hindust^ini and they speak 
Marathi abroad. Except that they are not given to drink, in look 
food dress and manners they are simliar to Dhavads. Some are 
quarrymen and stone-masons and others, are stone-dressers. Most 
have moved to Bombay and Poona in search of work. Many are fairly 
off and have mad© fortunes by taking stone contracts in Bombay. 
The poorer, who are called Takar^s, roughen grindstones. They 
many among themselves and have a well managed union under an 
elective headman styled pdtil, who settles social disputes at caste 
meetings. Breaches of social rules are punished with fines which 
generally take the form of caste feasts. Except that they eschew 
beef, worship Hindu gods, and keep Hindu feasts their customs are 
said to be the same as those of regular Musalmdns. Except circum- 
cision they keep no special Musalman rite and seldom attend the 
mosque. They give their children no schooling and are a rising 
class* 

Gavandis, or Bicklayers, said to represent local Hindus of 
the same name converted by Aurangzeb (1658-1707) are found in 
small numbers all over the district. Among themselves they speak 
Hindustani and with others Marathi. The men who ai'e tall or 
middle sized, thin and dark, shave the head, were the beard full, and 
dress in a dirty and untidy large white or red Maratha turban, a 
tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth j the' women who are fairer and 
better featured than the men, wear a Marfitha robe and bodice^ 
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appear in public, and mind the house. As a class Gavandis are 
dirty and untidy^ hardworking^ orderly^ and thrifty. They are masons 
and bricklayers and in search of work many have moved to Poona 
and Bombay, and many have become day labourers earning Qd. to 
9d. (4-6 as,) a day. Their work is not constant, and they are often 
badly ofi and in debt. They marry among themselves only, but 
have no special organisation and no head except the regular Kazi who 
settles their social disputes and registers their marriages. Except 
that they eschew beef and keep Hindu feasts their religious and 
social customs do not diiffer from those of the regular Musalmans. 
They belong to the Hanafi sect of Sunnis, but are seldom careful to 
say their prayers. They do not give their children any schooling, 
and some of them are employed as messengers and servants. As a 
class the Satara Gavandis are poor. 

Ga'rndis, or Mad^ris, a wandering class of jugglers who move 
all over the district in bands of four or five families, represent local 
converts, probably of the Kolhdti caste. Their head-quarters are at 
Miraj about thirty-five miles east of Kolhdpur. Their ancestors are 
said to have been converted by Mir Samsudin, commonly known as 
Miran Shamna, who died about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and was buried at Miraj, his tomb being the scene of a yearly fair. 
Among themselves they speak a coarse Hindustani and with others 
a mixture of Marathi. As a class they are dark, sturdy, and middle 
sized; the men either shave the head or cut the hair close, and wear 
the beard full, and dress in a dirty carelessly folded and twisted 
turban, a waistcloth, apd tight-fitting trousers leaving half the legs 
bare. The women, who are like the men in look, are dirty and 
untidy, and dress in a coarse Mar4tha robe and bodice. They 
appear in public and except by begging do not add to the family 
income. They are a class of jugglers, tumblers, and snake-charmers, 
neither sober nor honest, poorly clad, and ill-fed. If they fail to 
maintain themselves by their performances they beg from door to 
door and live from hand to mouth. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community under an elective headman. 
They settle social disputes at meetingsof the castemenat) the yearly 
fair of their saint at Miraj. They keep no Musalm4n customs and 
do not obey or respect the regular K4zi except by employing him to 
register their marriages. They are Musalmins in name only and 
never say their prayears. They do not send their boys to school or 
take to new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Haja'ms, or Barbers, representatives of local converts of the 
Hindu class of the same name, are found in small numbers in towns 
and large villages. In look, food, dress, and manners, they closely 
resemble Dhobis and speak Hindustani at home and a corrupt 
Marithi abroad. As a class though lazy and unthrifty, Hajams are 
orderly and honest and live from hand to mouth. Their work is 
constant and they earn 6d. (4 as,} a day. They marry among them- 
selves^ only and form a separate community without a special 
organisation or an elective headman. They refer their caste dis- 
putes to the regular Kazi, who registers their marriages and conducts- 
their death ceremonies. Except circumcising their children and 
employing iaa KM ^ Hidr maimges and deaths, they keep no- 
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social or religious Musalman customs, and are seldom careM to 
say tlieir prayers. They call themselves Suuuis of the Hanafi schooL 
They do not giye their childrea auy schooling or take to new pur- 
suits, and are a steady class. 

or Dust Sifters, are found in small numbers over the 
whole district. They are descended from Hindus, probably of the 
Bagbfo caste, who are said to have been converted by Aurangzeb 
(16%8-1707). They rank with AUrs, Manyfe, and Patvegars 
whom they resemble in look food and dress, and with whom they 
eat and marry. They buy the sweepings and ashes of goldsmiths^ 
shops and furnaces and sift out particles of gold and silver. They 
also sift the ashes of dead Hindus for melted ornaments diving and 
bringing up the mud when the ashes are thrown into water. They 
sell these particles to money-changers and make 6c?. to 2^. (Re. l-l) 
a day. When they do not get sufficient work at Satara, they travel 
to Belgaum, Gok^k, Kolhapur, N^sik, and Sholapur, and buy dust 
in the goldsmiths’ shops, sift it in the river, and return home. As a 
class they are clean and neat in their habits, and, though given to 
drink, are hardworking and thrifty, and some of them are fairly off 
and able to save. They form a separate body with a well managed 
union under their headman called mehetra^ and settle social disputes 
in accordance with the votes of the castemen. They are ^unnis of 
the Hanafi school in name, but are seldom religious or careful to 
say their prayers. They respect and obey the regular Kazi and 
employ him to register their marriage and to conduct their death 
ceremonies. They never give their boys any schooling and besides as 
dust-sifters eaim their living as messengers and servants. 

Ranga'ris, or Dyers, are found in towns and large villages. They 
are said to represent converts from M^rwar who came and settled in 
the district about fifteen years ago. They have a subdivision called 
Ciiipha. They speak Hindustani both at home and abroad, are 
dark, strong, and well built, and can easily be known by their blue 
hands. The men shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress 
like other Musalrndns. The women are fairer than the men and 
dress in the Upper Indian petticoat and bodice, and wear large 
ivory bangles and wristlets, and a necklace of black glass beads. 
They appear in public and help their husbands in preparing colours. 
As a class Rang^ris are clean and neat, honest, hardwoi^king, orderly, 
and thrifty. They are hereditary dyers, and their work is brisk in 
the fair season. Like mutton-butchers, they do not eat from the 
hands of Hindu Dhobis, Sonars, Tdmbats, and the depressed classes 
and do not associate with regular Musalm£ns, and eschew beef 
and liquor. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, fast during 
Eamzan, and worship Muhammadan saints. Their customs, except 
their manuage customs, are the same as those of regular Musalmfos, 
but they have no special organization and the regular Kdzi settles 
their caste disputes. They marry among themselves, the boy as a 
rule taking as wife his maternal uncials daughter. At the betrothal 
the boy presents the girl with a pettiocmt and a backless short- 
sleeved bodice. The parents of both the boy and the ^rl consult 
the regular Kfci and he names a lucky day' for the marriage. ^The 
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fatter of tte girl receives no money from tte boy^s father, but 
sometimes if he is poor the boy^s father pays a sum of money to the 
girTs father. Booths are raised before the houses of both with a 
marriage post called muhurtmedh &xed in one of the corners of each. 
Married women seci’etly mb some turmeric on the bridegroom^s 
clothes. Then comes the or public turmeric rubbing at 

which the married women meet at the girhs house in the evening 
where the boy is also asked, seat the boy on a low stool placed on a 
square of wheat, sing Md,rw& songs, rub him with turmeric, and 
deck his head with flower garlands. The girl is canned in by some 
married woman on her hip and rubbed with turmeric, musicians 
play, and the women are feasted at the giiTs. This they call the 
feast of liydparij when the food is served in dishes and frankincense 
is burnt in the name of God, the marriage clothes of the couple are 
marked with sandal and placed before the dishes. Rive women are 
made to fast during the day and are told to eat first of all. They 
are followed by the women of the house and the ceremony is over. 
The women of the bride’s house take vermicelli and sugared rice or 
sdkharhJuU with music to the bridegroom^s for his breakfast, and in 
return receive from him 2s, (Re. 1) and a bodicecloth. On the next 
the god-humouring is performed and goats are killed, and friends 
and relations treated to a dinner. Early next morning the bride- 
groom is thken to the mosque and prays and the rest of the marriage 
ceremony is the same as among other Musalmans. The regular 
K^zi settles their caste disputes. They send their boys to school 
and are well-to-do, 

Momins, probably represent converts of the Koshti caste, are 
found in towns and large villages. They form a separate class and 
do not marry with other Musalmans though in a few cases they 
have married with Patvegar or tassel-maker families. They have no 
objection to eat with any Musalman. A Momin woman differs from 
other Musalmfin women of the district in not wearing any nose 
ornament. They are weavers. The appliances of a Mornings loom are 
a brush or huncha worth 4<9. to IO 9 . (Es. 2 - 5) and bought of a Kanjari, 
Mmhyds or rods laid flat between the alternate threads of the warp 
to keep them from becoming entangled, turkdth or a cloth beam worth 
Is, M. (10 0-9.), Jmiya or a shuttle beam used as a batten or lay wTOth 
Ss. (Rs. 1|), phani or the reed frame worth M, to Is. 6d. (2-12 a^.), 
charha or the wheel worth 29. (Re. 1), dJiota or a shuttle worth 9d, 
(6 as.) bought of a Kolhdti, and tansal or uprights with rings worth 
Is. 6d, (12 (xs.). Their women help by twisting yarn. They weave a 
turban of unbleached yarn 150 feet long in ten days, sell it for 99. 
(Es. 4 -|) and make 89 . (Rs.l|) as profit. They have suffered by the 
competition of machine-made yarn and they have been reduced to 
poverty. Some have left their craft and become servants and day 
labourers. They keep all the Musalman customs. 

Naga'rjis, or Kettle Drummers, representatives of local converts 
of the Hindu class of the same name, are found in small numbers 
in towns only. Their home4ongae is Hindustani and they speak 
Mardthi abroad. They are dark, tall, or middle sized, regular 
featured, and well built. The men shave the head and wear the beard 
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fullj and dress in a large twisted tm^ban^ a coat, a waistcoat, and a 
waistclotli. Tlie women, wbo are fairer and thinner than the men, 
wear a Maratha robe and bodice, appear in public, and add nothing 
to the family earnings. Both men and women are clean and neat in 
their habits. The inen are kettledrum-beaters but since the fall of 
the Sat^ra chiefs the demand for their work has been less and they 
at present are asked to play during marriages at the houses of both 
the Hindus and Musaimans, and on festive occasions at local temples 
and the shrines of Musalm^n saints. Though hardworking many 
are given to drink and are badly off, and some of them have taken 
to tillage. They marry among t’&emselves only and form a separate 
community under an elective headman or chaudhari, who settles 
caste disputes with the consent of the majority of the castemen, and 
punishes the breakers of social rules with fines and caste feasts. 
Though in name Sunnis of the Hanafi school they have strong Hindu 
leanings, keeping Hindu feasts, eschewing beef, and worshipping 
Hindu gods. They are seldom careful to say their prayers or to 
perform the ceremonies oi biwiilla or initiation aldJca or 
sacrifice. They respect and obey the Kdzi and employ him to 
register their marriages. They seldom send their boys to school. 
Besides as kettle-drummers they work as messengers and seiwants 
and are a steady class. • 

Paklialis, or Water-carriers, representing local Hindu converts of 
the same caste, ai*o found in small numbers in Sdt^d^ra, Malui-baleshvar, 
and other large towns. Their home-tongue is Hindustiiiai and they 
speak a corrupt Mardthi abroad. As a class they are middle sized, 
dai'k, and thin ; the men shave the head or cut the hair close, wear 
the beard full, and dress in a headscarf or a Maratha turban, a 
tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight and short trousers, or a 
waistcloth. The women are shorter and fairer than the men and 
wear the Mariitha robe and bodice, appear in public, and, except the 
old who help in water-carrying, add nothing to the family income. 
As a rule Pakhdlis are dirty and untidy in their habits, hardworking 
and thrifty. They carry water in leathern bags on bullock-back 
and supply water to Musalm<4ns, Christians, Pdrsis, and a few low 
caste Hindus. Their monthly earnings vary from £1 to £1 10^?. 
(Bs. 10-15) but they are given to drink and spend half their income 
on liquor. They marry among themselves and form a separate 
commiinity under an elective headman called chaudhari who settles 
social disputes -with the consent of the majority of the caste and 
punishes breaches of social rules by fines which generally take the 
form of caste feasts. They call themselves Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school but are seldom careful to say their prayers or perform the 
ceremonies of initiation or hismiUa and sacrifice or ahiha. They 
respect and obey the regular Kdzi and employ him to conduct their 
marriage and death ceremonies. But they have strong Hindu 
leanings, eschew beef, keep Hindu festivals especially the 
JDasara in September - October, and offer vows to Hindu gods. On 
Basara Day they deck their bullocks with flowers, paint them yellow 
and green, and parade them through the streets along with the 
bullocks of the Hindus, preceded by music, and followed by a 
B 1282-.19 
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crowd. Tliey do not send tlieir boys to school or take to new 
pursuits. They are a poor class and generally in debt. 

PatVGgars, or Silk Tassel Twisters^ are found in almost, all 
towns. They probably represent local converts of mixed Hindu 
classes and rank with Atirs^ Momins^ and Manyars with whom they 
intermarry and whom they resemble in look, food, dress, and customs. 
They ascribe their conversion to Aurangzeb (1658-1707) and twist 
silk tassels and make silk waist threads or hatdords and soft pads 
or gddis for women^s necklaces. They do not send their children 
to school or take to new pursuits, but their work is constant and 
they are a steady class. 

Pinja'ris, or Cotton Teasers, representatives of local converts of 
the Hindu caste of the same name, are found only in towns. They 
are Musalmans and eat with other Musalmdns, but marry among* 
themselves only. The men take the titles of Shaikh, Syed, and 
Path^n after their names. The Kazi and Mulla officiate at their 
marriages and they give IO 5 . to £l (Rs. 5-10) to the caste as present 
money. They have a headman called meldar to whom in a marriage 
ceremony the boy^s father gives a turban. The melitar inquires 
into and settles their caste disputes. Most of them are carders of 
cotton and wool, and a few are servants and day-labourers. They 
stuff beds with cleaned cotton and make pack-saddles, quilted felt 
to put under saddles, and different kinds of felt. They are aided 
in their work by their women and children. The tools they use are 
a kmndn o#bow worth 65 . (Rs. S), a dasta or pestle worth (8 as,), 
and catgut sold at 4s. (Rs. 2) for 150 feet. The kmndn or bow is a 
somewhat square piece of plank having a pole with a hooked end 
fastened to it. The catgut passes over the hooked end and is 
fastened to the piece of plank. Thus the whole machine is something 
like a bow. The dada is a cylindrical piece of wood having both 
its ends formed like knobs and a groove in the middle to handle it. 
As the carder sits to clean cotton or wool he holds the kamdn, which 
hangs down from the string of a bow attached to a peg in a wall 
and pulls the catgut by an end of the dasta. Their goods do not 
command sale, and their trade is on the decline. 

Sikalgars, or Armourers, are found only in the town of S4t4ra. 
They eat with all Musalmans, but marry with Manydrs, Atars, and 
Patvegars only. They furbish and polish weapons and tools and 
make razors, knives, pack needles, carpenters^ tools, and all sorts of 
cutlery. A few of them are engaged as servants. The large 
importation of European hardware has greatly interfered with their 
calling. They call the Kazi and Mulla to officiate at their marriage, 
and pay 5s, (Es. 2|) to the K^zi. They present a turban to their 
headman or meldar, differing in value according to their means. 
They ask other Musalmans to marriage feasts and are asked by 
them to similar feasts. Except this, their customs differ little from 
those of other Musalmans. 

Ta'mbatS, or Coppersmiths, probably representatives of converts 
of the Hindu caste of the same name, are found in towns only.. They 
say that they are doscexidod from one Muhammad Din. They cat 
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witli all Miisalm^ns^ but marry only with At4rs^ Many^rs^ Pinjaris^ 
Patvogars, Sikalgars, and HatmClas. They call the Kazi and Muila 
to conduct; their maiTiage and other ceremonies. They make brass 
vessels. None of them has a shop of his own for brass wares; all 
of them are paid 6s. (Rs. 3 a man) the quarter of brass sheet worked 
into pots. Their capitalists are K^s^rs, for whom they make tats 
or dining dishes with the rim slightly inclined outwards, patelds 
or cylindrical copper or brass pots with slightly rounded bottoms, 
tiUnhyds or drinking pots of all fashions, pardts or large platters with 
high rims slightly inclined outwards, and or cylindrical brass 
cups with rounded bottoms. Their religion forbids their working in 
copper. One Tambat is said to be able to make twenty-eight pounds 
of lu’ass into pots in twelve days. They sometimes smelt brass, the 
alloy containing two parts of copper and one and a- half parts of 
pewter. To these metals half a pound of soda is added and the 
whole mixture is put in an iron crucible. The crucible is put into 
a pit covered with charcoal, and fire is set and blown into a white 
heat. Nearly two hours are required for the alloy to form. Some 
forty years ago they were well-to-do* Since then they are slowly 
declining, on account of the large number of hands engaged in the 
trade. They are poor and barely self-supporting. 

Gliristians aro returned as numbering 886 and as found chiefly 
in Javli, Koregaon, Siltara, and Wai. Of the 886 Christians, 426 
were Europeans including Americans of the American mission and 
Eurasians, and 460 Natives. Besides the civil officers a large 
number of Europeans belong to the military*service. The American 
mission began work in the district in 1834 and has at present 
(1884) 124 native converts connected with it. In 1834 Mrs. Craves 
of the American mission opened a ghls school at Mah4haleshvar. 
Till 1849 when the Rev. William Wood of the American Mission 
settled permanently at Siltilra, the school was removed to Satara 
ovexy year during the rainy season. Since 1849 Sdtara has resident 
missionaiies. In food, drink, dress, calling, faith, and customs, the 
Satara Native Ohristians do not differ from the Ahmadnagar Native 
Christians. 

Pa'rsis are returned as numbering ninety-nine and as found in 
Satitra and Jivli, They are emigrants from Bombay. Their 
home speech is Gujarati. As shopkeepers, merchants, and contractors 
they are well to do and prosperous. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

AGRICULTURE. 

Accorbingi to the 1881 census, agriculture supported about 744,000 
people or 70 per cent of the population. The details are : 

Sdtmxh Agrlmltiiral Population^ 1S81, 


Age. 

Males. . 

Females. 

Total. 

Under Fifteen ... 
Over Fifteen 

i Total ... 

' 154,707 1 
' 218,245 

1.39,857 

231,204 

i 294,504 
' 449,449 

372,962 

371,001 

744,013 


Tlie bulk of tlio SdtSra landholders are Maratha Knnbis. But 
the best class of husbandmen are the Jains of the south and south- 
west of the district. In 1851 Mr. Ogilvy described the Satara 
Kunbis as hardworking skilful husbandmen^ understanding the 
rotation of crops, the vaTue of manure, and the necessity of refreshing 
the soil by fallows. The general opinion is less favourable to 
the Satara Kunbi who is said to bo wanting in enterprise and 
averse from improvement. In the ea>st of the district the land- 
holdei's are said to be only moderately hardworking, and the richer 
soils in the west are said to sufier from being cropped several years 
in succession without ploughing. At the same time dittcrent parts 
of the district show notable instances of skill and entex'prise. In 
parts of Khandala and Wtti bad conditions have been improved 
with great success. By terracing slopes and damming ravines the very 
rocks have been forced to yield a good return. The hill cultivator 
is most acute in availing himself of every spring, and is an adept at 
terracing the hill sides, and generally wherever means of irrigation 
are available the cultivator shows industry and skill. Instead of 
limiting his undertakings to eking out a bare subsivstence he aims at 
an increase of comfort and fortune. That there are no more signs of 
onterpiise is due to the want of capital and tlie despair of escaping 
from the moneylender. The habit of disposing of their own produce 
has lately increased among landholders, owing to the restricted credit 
occasioned by the Agriculturists' Belief Act, which is believed to have 
had the effect of quickening enterprise and the desire to improve. 
The condition of the landholders varies considerably in diferent 
parts of the district. It may be roughly stated that few east of 


' 1 Except the details of crops and water- works, and tlio account of famiiicH, this 
chapter is contributed by Mr* a* W, P, Muir-Mackenuie, C.S. 
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the Yci’lfi river are iii comfortable circumstances, and many arc 
frequently obliged to leave their homes in search of employment. 
Few any wlicre arc clear of debt^ but the western landholder has 
probably better credit and less often borrows from neediness than the 
^‘astern. The Kunla landholder generally sells his produce to the 
\dllagc dealer, to wandering buyers who frequent villages at harvest 
time, or in the nearest market, A few export on their own account 
chiefly to Poona and Chiplun. Most of the local field produce is sent 
away by merchants who have secured it either by purchase from the 
growers in satisfaction of debts> or from moneylenders at wholesale 
prices. During the idle season many husbandmen make use of 
their own and their cattle’s labour in cart-driving, while some 
member>s of many familie>s are engaged in carting the whole year 
round. Cases of husbandmen giving up their calling and taking to 
crafts or other industries are unknown in S^tara. 

The soils of the district belong to three main classes, red in the 
hills and black and light-coloured in the plains. The black or hUi 
soil is generally found in belts lying along the banks of the leading 
streams, the breadth of the belt varying with the size of the stream. 
In the Krishna valley is found the broadest belt of this rich soil, which 
yields the l>cst garden and dry crops in the district. Under the name 
of black is includerl the slightly lighter and less produotivc hilvat 
which is mixed with a small quantity of mrmm or crumbly trap. 
The leading light coloured soils are the mdl ran or murum mdl a 
liard rocky soil commonest at the bases of the more eastern hills. 
The same soil, mixed with red at the foot of the Sahyadris, forms 
one variety of the soil called tdmhad or red. Another soil known 
as tdmhad is black soil mixed with red. Near the heads of the 
streams which issue from the Sahyfidris, the soil of the valleys is 
red or tdmhdi ami yields most of the rice grown in the district. On 
the hill tops where the water cannot be sufficiently confined for 
rice tillage this soil is used for kumri or wood-ash tillage. There 
is also tlu 5 soil CEilIed chunkhadi which is a broken trap or munim 
soil strongly charged with lime. Lime is also found in black soils 
near river l)ods. The soil of the country at the foot of the 
Sahyadris west of the Yerla is generally good, and the soil of the 
Krislma valley is e>spccially rich. East of the Yerla, and in the 
Khandala petty division in the north-east, the land becomes poorer, 
and the proportion of black soil becomes much smaller. 

Of an area of 4792 square miles or 3,067,943 acres, 2,442,503 acres 
or 79*62 per cent are in 9G0 Government villages, and 625,440 acres 
or 20*38 per cent arc in 396 alienated villages. All the Government 
lamls have 1)een surveyed, and of the lands in alienated villages 
363/i 89 acres have been surveyed. According to the revenue survey, 
ol* the 2,442,503 acres of Government land, 1,802,156 acres or 
73*79 per cent are arable ; 141,291 acres or 5*79 per cent unarable ; 
4956 acres or 0*20 per cent grass or kuran ; 387,715 acres or 15*87 
per cent forest ; and 106,385 acres or 4*35 per cent village sites, 
roads, and river beds. Of .the 1,802,166 acres of arable land in 
Government villages 382,957 or 21*24 per cent are alienated. Of 
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the whole amble area of 1^,802,156 acres 1^378,659 acres or 76*50 per 
cent wore in 1882-83 held for tillage. Of this 43^462 acres or 3*15 
per cent were garden land^ 14,895 acres or 1*08 per cent were rice 
land, and 1,320,302 acres or 95*77 per cent were dry crop. 

In 18S2-S3 the number of holdings, including alienated lands in 
Government villages, was 120,158 with an average area of 14-;J-f 
acres. Of the whole number of holdings 46,353 were of not more 
than five acres ; 25,628 were of five to ten acres ; 22,620 of ten to 
twenty acres ; 11,601 of twenty to thirty acres ; 5584 of thirty to 
forty acres ; 2946 of forty to fifty acres ; 3782 of fifty to a hundred 
acres ; 1285 of 100 to 200 acres ; 221 of 200 to 300 acres ; 66 of 300 
to 400 acres ; and 72 of over 400 acres. As regards the distribution 
of these holdings the rule is the more fertile the subdivision and the 
larger its area of watei'ed land the smaller are the holdings. Thus in 
18^f9-80 inKarad, which is probably the most fertile sub-division of 
the district, 81*34 per cent of the holdings were under twenty acres 
and 31*27 percent were under five acres; while in Mdn, the poorest 
Biib-division, only six per cent wei^e under five acres and 27*25 per 
cent under twenty acres. Again in Man 32*7 per cent of the holdings 
were between fifty and 200 acres against 4*8 per cent in Kardd. 
In the hilly sub-divisions of Wai, Javli, Satara, Pdtan, and Valva 
the number *o£ small holdings is lai'ger. As, though entered in 
one name, many of the large holdings are jointly occupied by large 
families, it may be stated as approximately correct that ten or 
fifteen acres of a fair dry crop holding in the rich western valleys 
will support a holder with a family of three or four persons in 
decent comfort, while in the barren east twenty to thirty acres are 
required oven for less easy and certain subsistence. 

In the plains the black soil is generally so heavy as to make 
ploxighing impossible with less than four bullocks and in many 
places as many as six pairs are required. To raise the full number 
of biiHoeks poor landholders with small holdings borrow from each 
other or hire. In jiniyat or dry crop soil a pair of oxen can plough 
ten to t^velve acres, in meU or broken trap soil in the eastern 
subdivisions a pair can plough twenty-five to thirty acres, and in the 
hilly soil five to thirty acres according to the steepness of the 
field and the depth of the soil. 

According to the Collector^s yearly returns the 1882-83 field 
stock included 55,724 ploughs of which 31,855 were for two 
bullocks and 23,869 for four bullocks *, 18,275 carts of which 1241 
were riding carts and 17,034 were load carts, 246,921 bullocks, 152,640 
cow^s, 115,311 buftaloes of which 82,711 were females and 32,600 
males, 13,390 horses mares and colts, 4394 donkeys, 425,374 sheep 
and goats, 31 camels, and 5 elephants. 

Of field tools the chief are the plough or ndngar, the seed drill 
called •pdhar or Jeuri, the harrow or kulav, the weeder or holpa^ and 
the mud harrow or ehihhldche aiiU The plough is of two kinds, 
the large or thorla ndngar and the ndngri or small hand plough. 
A plough drawn by a pair of oxen costs about (Re. 1). The 
seed drill has its teeth at phmw communicating with tubes or nalii 
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which end in a box called eMide, This box the sower keeps filling 
with seed which passes through the tubes into the furrows made by 
the teeth. According to the soil the seed drill is drawn by two to 
eight bullocks and costs about 4is. (Ra 2). After the seed dr ill, to 
cover the seed, the harrow or Imla/v is drawn. It is an iron blade or pds 
fastened to two upright teeth fixed in a harrow frame and costing 
about 2,9. (Re. 1). When the crop is about a foothigli^ the weeder or 
kolpa is used to clean the field of grass and weeds. The weeder 
has a small harrow frame with two iron blades bent near 
the middle at right angles, the upper part of each blade being 
fixed into opposite sides of the frame at an acute angle to the 
frame and at an obtuse angle to the ground, and the lower part 
pointing inwards and horizontally towards the corx’csponding part 
of the other blade. These two horizontal pieces pass through the 
ground about a couple of inches deep and turn up the surface 
oil both sides of the crop. The mud harrow, costing l,s*. to 1^. (SfL 
(8 - 12 ««.), is used in rice fields in turning up the ground to 
receive the seedlings wlien ready for planting. Of small field tools 
the chief are the largo and small hoes kudal and hndali, the 
spado or pdvda, the a.sie or kurluid^ the pruning knives and 
sickles or 2 Ku/?a and the manure rake or ddtdie, the trowel 
or hhurpa, and the reaping sickle or vila. All cultivatoi^s have not 
the plough and the seed-drill, but very few are without the smaller 
iNlur field tools. 

At present (1888) Satara has six works for watering land. These 
are the Revari canal on the Vasna, the Yeda canals on the Yorla, 
the Gondoli canal on the Man, the Milyni reservoir on the Vang, the 
Clnkhli canal on the Nandni, and the Krishna canal on the Krislma. 
Of these six works the Revciti canal is an old work restored, and the 
other five are new works. Of the six works the Krishna canal 
which has its source in the Sahytidris, has an unfailing supply of 
water, while the Revari, Yorla, Gondoli, Mdyni, and Chikhli water 
works chiefiy depend on the local rainfalh 

The Revd^ri Canal lies on the Yiisna a feeder of the Krishna in 
Koregaoii. The Vasna rises in the Maliadev range which runs south- 
east to the borders of the Satara district, forming the wator-shed 
between the Krishna and the Bhima valleys. The Vasna falls into the 
Krishna ten miles south-east of Satara, and the head works of the canal 
lie about eleven miles above the meeting of the rivers. About 1781 
the work was originally partially ^built by one Karo Appaji, tlio 
bci^editary hullcarni or accountant of Padali, who was a <li.stiiig\uslicd 
oificcii in the Peshwa’s service. When Ndro died, the river work was 
completed and the canal was unfinished. In 1849, within a year 
after the district came under the British Government, the work 
was completed and the canal brought into use. A -want of slope in 
the channel, and the excessive smallness of two tunnels which 
prevented their being cleared, stopped the flow of water. After 
the experience of one season the canal was abandoned. In 1863 
the irrigation department undertook to restore the work. The 
^ descendants of Naro Appaji gave up their claims on tlic work on 
condition that they were allowed the free use of water for nine 
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acres of land. The massive masonry of the original river work was 
in perfect repair^ all that was wanted was to renew the channel. 

The canal is four miles long and has a head discharge of fifteen cnhic 
feet a second. It commands 6000 acres of which 5340 are 
arable. A complete system of distributaries^ some of which extend 
to the Krishna valley, was constructed by the villagers. The 
work came into use in 1865-66. In 1882-83, of 3624 arable acres - 
under command, 519 acres or 14*32 per cent in the lands of seven 
Koregaon villages were watered. Of the 519 watered acres 160 
were for or early crops and 359 for mhi or late crops. 

The acre water rates wei^e £1 16s, (Rs. 18) for the whole year, Bs, 
(Rs.4) for eight months, 4^. (Rs. 2) for four months, and 2s, (Re. 1) 
for early dry crops. The chief crops watered were ymn 122 acres^ 
wheat 108 acres, groundnut 215 acres, and sugarcane thirty acres. 

In 1882-83 along the line of the canal were 1574 trees, chiefly 
hdbhul, mango, n,nA jamhhul In 1882-83 the rainfall at Revari was 
40-50 inches, and during the ten years ending 1882-83 it averaged 
29*13 inches. 

The Terla Canals lie on the river Terla which rises in the Mahadev 
range immediately east of the Vasna, and joins the Krishna sixty 
miles south-east of Stitara. The head works of the canals, one on 
each hank^of the river, are on a rocky barrier sixty miles above the 
meeting of the Krishna and theTeiia. The work was begun in 1867 
and finished in 1868, It includes a masonry weir across the river, * 
538 feet long and sixteen feet high, with regulators at each end 
forming the headworks of the two canals which are completely 
bridged and regulated.* The right bank canal is nine miles long 
and the left bank canal 8| miles. Both canals have a head 
discharge of forty-two cubic feet the second. The monsoon supply 
in the river is trustworthy but irregular, and the dry weather 
discharge genei^ally falls very low. During 1876 the rahi or cold 
weather supply totally failed. In November the rivex-'s discharge 
was only 2| cubic feet a second, and water was stored at night and 
ran down the canals during the day only. To supplement the 
supply to the Terla right and left bank canals, the storage reservoir 
at Nher was begun in 1876, chiefly as a famine relief work, and 
completed in 1880-81 by ordinary labour. The reservoir lies at the 
village of Nher on the Terla river, twenty-two miles east of Satara and 
six miles above the headworks of the canals. The dam is 4820 feet 
long and seventy-four feet in greatest height. The lake, when full, 
contains 523 millions of cubic feet, the available capacity being 490 
millions. The drainage area above the dam site is sixty square 
miles and the reservoir is calculated to fill with a run-off of 3*51 
inches. After filling the reservoir on the right bank a waste weir 
700 feet long and with^ a crest fourteen feet below the top of the 
dam provides for the escape of flood waters. In 1882-83, of the 7159 
net arable acres under command 749 acres or about ten per cent were 
watered in the lands of nine villages of Khatdv. Of the 749 
watered acres 403 were for hharif or early crops and 346 were for 
mbi or late crops. The acre water rates were £1 165. (Rs. 18) for 
the whole year, 85* (Rs. 4) for eight months, 45. (Rs. 2) for four 
months, and 25. (Re. 1) for monsoon dry crops. The cliief crops 
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watered were fifty-five acres, wlieat thirty-nine acres, hlmpla 

or Imsked wheat fifty-three acres, groundnut 303 acres, peavS thirty- 
four acres, gram 126 acres, and sugarcane ninety-three acres. In 
18(S2-83 tlie rainfall at Khadgun was 35'87 inches, and during the 
ten years ending 1882-83 it averaged 27*58 inches. In 1882-83 
7535 trees were growing along the canal chiefly hdhJml, mango, 
jilmhlndj nimh^ savdad. 

The Gondoli Canal lies on the river Man which rises in tlio 
Mahadev range, a mile and a half north of the village of Gondoli 
and three miles south of the town of Dahivadi in Man. The canal 
w^as begun as a relief work in 1867 and completed in 1872. The 
head works of the canal are on the site of an old ruined bdndhdm 
or masonry weir built across a mavssive rocky barrier. The new 
weir is of rubble masonry 325 feet long and twenty-four feet 
high. The canal leading off on the right bank is also entirely 
new. Idle canal is eight miles in length and has one main branch, 
two miles long, leading from the »seventh mile. The canal has 
a head discharge of ten cubic feet of water a second. Tlie canal 
ne?ir its head crosses two deep ravines on light wroiight-iron 
aqueducts. With tliis exception the masonry works are simple, 
consisting of ordinary escapes. The head of the canal lies near 
the source of the river, the drainage area being only sixty-ciglit 
square miles. The supply of water is meagre, and even during 
tlu) monsoon is fitful and uncertain. To increase the water supply 
the Piiigli lake was chosen and surveyed in 1874-75 as a storage 
lake. The Pingli lake lies three miles afipve the lieadworks of 
the Gondoli canal on a small feeder of the Man. The work was 
begun in October 1876 as a famine relief work and completed in 
April 1878. The lake is formed by an earthen dam 5200 feet long 
with a greatest height of fifty -four feet. The full supply level is 
nine feet below the top of the dam, giving a greatest depth of 
storage of forty -five feet. The outlet level is sixteen feet above 
the bottom of the reservoir, and the available depth of storage is 
twenty-nine feet. The escape of flood water, after the filling of 
the lake, is provided for by a waste weir 750 feet long, partly dug 
out and partly built, with a masonry wall on the right flank of 
the dam, A greatest flood is calculated to rise three feet on this 
weir that is to six feet below the top of the dam. The outlet is 
an oval masonry culvert ■with masonry head wall connected with 
the dam by a light wrought-iron bridge. Two sluices, each two feet 
square are provided, closed by iron gmtes. The area of the catch- 
ment basin of the lake is twenty square miles. The average rainfall 
is estimated at 18*43 inches, and the average yearly supply of 
water, taking the run-off as one-fourth the rainfall, is estimated 
at 214 millions of cubic feet. The available capacity of the lake 
above the outlet level is 195 millions of cubic feet. The Ifingli 
lake was opened in 1 878-79, and is to be joined to the Gondoli canal 
by a canal three miles long and commanding an area of 1 100 acres 
between the Pingli lake and the Gondoli canal. At present 
(1883-84) the Gondoli canal is supplied by getting water down 
tlie main stream and picking it up near the Gondoli canal by a 
small masonry weir and a connecting channel. In 1882-83, of the 
B 12S2--20 
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3010 arable acres under command, 300 acres or ton per cent were 
watered in eight villages of Man. Of the 300 watered acres 118 
were for hliarif or early crops and 182 for mhi or late crops. The 
aci'e water rates were £1 16s. (Es. 18) for the whole 3 ^ear, 8s. 
(Es, 4^) for eight months, 4s. (Es. 2) for four months, and2s.(Ee.l) 
for monsoon dry crops. The chief watered crops were M^ri twenty- 
six acres, jvdri twenty-four acres, or lausked wdr eat eighty- 
six acres, groundnut thirty-eight acres, gram fifty-seven acres, 
and sugarcane twenty-five acres. Ini 882-83 the rainfall at Gondoli 
was 2T99 inches, and during the ten jmars ending 1882-83 it 
averaged 21*33 inches. In 1882-83 along the canal 2234 trees wmre 
growing chiefly and 

The Mayni Lake is on the Yjing river a feeder of the Yerla. The 
head work of the canal lies about six miles above the meeting of 
the Vang with the Yerla and forty-five miles south-east of 
Satara. The work was begun in 1868 and opened in 1875-76. 
When full the lake has an area of 380 acres and holds 190 millions 
of cubic feet of water. It is formed by an earthen dam 2870 
feet long and fifty-seven feet in greatest height, and has a ten- 
mile long canal on the left bank. The catchment area of the 
river above the dam is fifty-four square miles and the lake is 
estirnated*to fill with a run-off of 1-| inches from this area. The 
escape of flood w^aters is provided for by a \vaste weir 600 feet long 
on the left bank. The crest of the weir is thirteen feet below 
the top of the dam. The level at which the canal takes off‘ is 
thirty-one feet below^ the crest of the -waste weir. The head 
discharge of the canal is thirty-three cubic feet a second. In 
1 882-83, of 4625 arable acres under command 742 acres or about 
sixteen per cent were watered. Of the 742 watered acres 467 were 
for Itharif ox early and 275 for rahi or late crops. The aero -water 
rates were £1 (Es. 10) for the whole year, 8.9. (Es. 4) for eight 
months, 4-6’. (.Es. 2) for four montlis, and 26. (Ee. 1) for rain crops. 
Tlie chief crops *vvatered were jvdri fifty-six acres, khcvpla or 
husked wheat fifty-eight acres, groundnut 315 acres, gram eighty- 
nine acres, and sugarcane seventy-five acres. In 1882-83 the rain- 
fall at Mayni was 27*37 inches, and during the ten years ending 
1882-83 it averaged 25T9 inches. In 1882-83 along the line of the 
canal were 938 hdhhuls and casuarinas. 

The Chikhli Canal lies on the right hank of the Nandni, a feeder 
of the Yerla. The Njindni rises eight miles south of the head of 
the Yerla canals, and joins the Yerla river twenty-eight miles above 
the meeting of the Yerla and the Krishna. At the site of the canal 
head works, six miles above the meeting of theNandniand the Yerla, 
the Nandni has a catchment area of 160 square miles. The canal 
was partly made as a famine relief wwk in 1866-67 and was opened 
in 1870. The weir which forms the head works of the canal is of 
rubble masonry. It stands on the site of a disused temporary dam. 
The canal, which is about six iniles long, is completely bridged and 
has a head dischai'ge of fifteen cubic feet a second. In 1832-83, of 
1478 arable acres under comxnand 217 acres or 14*08 per cent 
were watered m\tha 'lands'^.of four Khamipur villages. Of the 
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217 watered acres, 170 were for ijMn/ or early crops and tliirty-. 
eight for ra/;/ or late crops. The acre water rates were £1 16s. 
(Ey. IS) for the whole year, 8 s. (Rs. 4) for eight months^ 4s. 
(lis. 2) for four inojiths^ and 2s. (Re. 1) for monsoon dry crops. 
The chief crops watered were lclia])la and rala each sixteen 
acres, groundnut 132 acres, sugarcane eight acres, and chillies 
tweiity-two acres. In 1882-83 the rainfall at Chikhli was 38‘38 
indies, and during the ten years ending 1882-83 it averaged 
25*03 indies. In 1882-83 along the line of the canal were 2524 
trees chiefly habhuls and inaiigoes. 

d.1ic Krishna Canal lies on the left bank of the Krishna, and 
besides in certain villages of the Pant Pratinidhi and Saiigli states, 
waters land in the suli-divisions of Karad, Valva, and Tasgaon. 
Almost the wdiole watered area lies between the canal and the river. 
The heailworks lie on, the Krishna o^^povsite the village of Khodsi, 
about two miles above the towm of Karad at the meeting of the 
Kiisluia wdtli the Koyna. The total drainage area of the Krishna 
at the site of the head works is 1247 square mile>s. The supply 
la,sts tliroughout the year. Altliougli it is abundant during the 
rains it fails to a comparatively scanty stream during the liot 
wiMither, and tlio discharge has been registered as low as twenty- 
four cuL)ic feet tlie second. To remedy this scanty supply a scheme 
is under consideration proposing to make a storage lake on a feeder 
of tile Krishna. The Krishna canal works were saiictione<l in 1863 
and. Djiened in 1868. They consist of a weir across the river at 
Khodsi with a canal taken off on the lefj^ bank thirty-five miles 
long, completely bridged and regulated. The Aveir is of rubble 
masonry 1200 feet long and twenty-one feet in greatest height, 
luoTowiug from nineteen feet at the base to eight feet at the crest. 
The wmir has a batter of one i.n six on the down stream side. A 
small subsidiaiy weir below forms a pond to break the force of the 
falling water. To store the water brought by slight freshes provi- 
sion is made for raising a temporary earthen dam on the crest of 
the wmir. On the right bank is a wing wall with an embankment 
above, and escapes are formed at botli flanks to aid the closing of 
the eartlieii dam. The weir is continued by a curved -wall up 
to the regulator wdiich is thrown well back from the river bank. 
]u this v'all are four scouring sluices, one of which lies close to the 
regulator. Tlie regulator is a simple block of masonry with 
3 'n.uc uiider-sluices having thirty-four feet of -waterway. These 
are closed l y planks, working in grooves, and raised and lowered by- 
screws worked from fche platform above. Their sills are fixed so that, 
if necessary, the liead of the canal may be deepened. The canal 
is thirty-five miles long witli a bottom width at head of eleven 
f(‘et and side slopes in soil of to one, and a bed fall of one foot 
in the mile. Further doAvn the size and slope of the canal slightly 
changes. The bed fall remains one foot a mile for the first thirty 
miles and for the remaining three is increased to one foot and a 
quarter. The bottom breadth remains at eleven feet for the first 
fifteen miles, narrows to ten feet between the fifteenth and the 
twentieth mile, to nine feet between the twentieth and twenty -fifth 
mile, to eight feet between the twenty^fifth and thirtieth mile. 
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and to six feet between the thirtieth and thirty-third mile. Cross 
drainage is secured by eleven aqueducts, forty-two culverts, and 
twenty-three escapes, and communication is provided by fourteen 
bridges and twelve paved crossings. The pavements of the cross- 
ings, which at first were above the bed level and caused the canal 
to silty were lowered in 1877. Except at the head there are no 
masonry regulators. Before 1871 distributing channels were 
made by the landholders, the supply being through earthenware 
drain pipes laid under the embankment and closed by plugs and 
mud. In 1872 a complete system of fifty-four distributing channels 
was sanctioned at an estimated cost of £1231 (Rs. 12,310). With a 
depth of four feet of water the canal was estimated to discharge 
140 cubic feet a second with a velocity of 2*1, but using Bazin's 
formula, the mean velocity at head would be only 1*53 feet and 
the discharge 104 cubic feet the second. Besides watering land 
this canal supplies the town of EarM with water by a six-inch 
cast-iron pipe laid across the Krishna in the form of an inverted 
syplion, and ending in a reservoir on the opposite bank. From this 
reservoir the water is di>stribnted through the town by earthen- 
ware pipes with dipping wells at intervals. The cost of this work 
was borne by the Kardd municipality, who also pay for water at 
the rate for perennial crops, the yearly payment being about £22 
(Rs.220) ''on an estimated daily consumption of 66,000 gallons. 
In 1S82-S3, of the 25,533 arable acres under cominand 3023 or 
about eleven per cent were watered in the lands of thirty-one vil- 
lages of Karad, Valva, and Tdsgaon. Of the 3023 watered acres, 
1498 were for kharif or early crops and 1525 for rabi or late crops. 
The acre water rates were £1 16,!?. (Rs. 18) for the whole year, 8s, 
(Rs. 4) for eight months, 4^. (Rs. 2) for four months, and 26\ (Re. 1) 
for monsoon dry crops. The chief crops watered were rice 109 
acrCvS, jmrl eighty-six acres, /chapla or husked wheat 174 acres, 
groundnut 1327 acres, sugarcane 1050 acres, chillies eighty-two acres, 
and tobacco forty-one acres. In 1882-83 the rainfall at Gone! 
village was 48*03 inches, and during the ten years ending 1882-83 
it averaged 27*27 inches. In 1882-83 along the line of the canal 
were 27,368 trees, chiefly bdbJml, mango, nimb, bamboo, sandal, and 
hingan, and 7866 saplings, chiefly bdblml, mango, jambhul, bamboo, 
mmb, and karmij. 

Besides these six works, all of which are in use, the Mhasvad 
Lake is being built as a separate water work on the lower Man. The 
Mhasvad lake scheme had been under investigation for several years, 
but the work was not begun till the 1876 famine. It includes a 
large lake on the river Mdn in the Man sub-division, with a high 
level canal leading thirteen miles and commanding the area between 
the M4n and the .Bhima, including fifty-six villages of Pandharpur 
and Sangola in Sholdpur with a total area of 252,402 acres or 394 
square miles. The lake, which has a catchment area of 480 square 
miles and a full supply depth of sixty-seven feet is formed by an 
earthen dam 9000 feet long and with a greatest height of eighty 
feet. The masonry waste weir for the escape of floods is 3000 feet 
long. The lake covers an area of 4014 acres or six square miles 
and can hold 2585 miUions of cubic feet of water, The canal which 
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distributes the water is seventeen miles long and witli numerous 
branch canals, runs down the water-shed from the point at which 
the high level canal passes through the water-shed. In an average 
year the water-supply would suffice for an area of 30,000 acres* The 
work may be said to protect an area of 90,000 acres one-third of 
which may be watered every yeard The country under command 
of this canal stands in great need of water as its rainfall is very 
uncertain. The estimated cost is £147,623 lO^. (Es. 14,76,235) and 
the total expenses to the end of 1882-83 are £73,648 (Rs. 7,36,480). 

Besides at Karad where water is supplied from the Krishna canal, 
two reservoirs, at Satara and Islampur, supply the towns with drink- 
ing water. The works now in hand for improving the water-supply 
of Satara town are a storage lake at Eas, and a canal to bring the 
water of the lake into the old conduit at Yavteshvar about two 
miles west of the town. The lake is on the XJrmodi river about a 
mile and a half from its source close to the village of Kas in Jdvli 
and thirteen miles in a straight line west by north of SilUra. The 
catchiuent area of the lake is only 2f square miles but as the 
average yearly rainfall is 157 inches the supply is ample 
and certain. The dam, which is of earth with a puddle 
trench below, is 714 feet long and 56*41 feet at the highest point. 
The width of the top is ten feet and it has a slope of thyee to one 
on the water side and of two to one on the other side. The lake's 
full supply level is 3671*04 feet above mean sea level, and the 
top of the dam is 15*9 feet higher. The water face of the dam is 
pitelied with stone, the thickness increasing gradually from six 
indies at the bottom to nine inches at tlie top. When full the 
lake covers 137 acres and holds 73,737,000 cubic feet of water. As 
the contents of the lake above the level of the outlet sluice are 

60.740.000 cubic feet and the loss by evaporation is estimated at 

15.310.000 cubic feet, the available storage is 45,430,000 cubic feet. 
The water is drawn from the lake by a regulating sluice, consisting 
of a culvert through the dam, having a tower at one end and a dis- 
charging basin at the other. The tower canies on its face a two 
feet square sluice gate, which is raised and lowered by a capstan 
worked at the top of the tower. The greatest discharge from 
the sluice is eighty cubic feet the second. The waste weiir, which 
is sixty feet long, is cut out of the solid rock on the left bank of 
the river. The highest tlood level is 8*9 feet above the crest of 
the weir. This is estimated to give a discharge of 5400 cubic 
feet a second, equal to a run-off of three inches an hour 
from the catchment area of the lake. The canal which is taken 
off from the left bank of the river, is carried under the waste 
weir channel which crosses it by an over-passage. The bod fall 
of the canal is four feet a mile, and the ruling section is feet 
bottom width, side slopes 1^ to one, top of hanks three feet wide 
and three feet above canal bed, and depth of water 1|. In its 
length of about 15i- miles the canal has over 200 cross drainage 
works, including forty aqueducts, seventy-seven culverts, fifty 
masonry over-passages, three inverted syphons, consisting of iron 
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pipes twelve to fifteen inclies in diameter for crossing large streams^ 
and three aqueducts or water-leads formed of an iron trough support- 
ed on beams and masonry piers. At the end of the fourth mile the 
canal is taken to a lower terrace, first running down a stream till 
it is picked up by a masonry weir and discharged down a ^sigzag 
masonry channel into an inlet chamber below. The total fall at 
this place is 232 feet. In the sixth and ninth miles the canal 
passes through three closed masonry channels feet wide and 
2-| feet high of a length of 300 feet 600 feet and 325 feet. In 
the ninth and tenth miles, where the hill side is exceedingly steep 
and difficult, the canal for 3400 feet will be carried partly in embank- 
ments supported by dry stone retaining walls and partly by an iron 
trough supported by beams resting on masonry piers. The estimat- 
ed cost of the whole works is £36,916 Ss. (Rs. 3,69,164). Up to 
1883-84 £10,354 6s. (Es. 1^03,543) were spent on the lake and head 
works and this part of the work is practically complete. The esti- 
mated cost of the canal is £26,098 4s. (Its. 2,60,982). Except aljout 
three miles, the channel is nearly finished. Most of the masonry 
drainage works are ready, but the special iron syphon pipes and iron 
troughs and some of the closed channel remain to be done. The 
work will be nearly finished before July 1884. 

The Isldmpur Lake, which is a mile south of the town of 
Islanipur, Ts for the water-supply of Mainpur in the Valva sul)- 
divisioii. The works, which include a storage lake and a cluumel, 
were l)egun as a famine relief work in 1870 and finished in 1879. 
The lake, which is able to hold twenty-five millions of cubic feet 
of water, is formed by"^an earthen dam 2892 feet long and thirty- 
one feet in greatest height. The area of the catchment basin is 2 1 
square miles. The escape of floods is provided by a waste weir 200 
feet long. The water is carried to the town along an open channel. 
No distribution is provided, the main intention being to keep the 
existing reservoir and wells in the town well supplie<I The 
estimated cost was £4388 10^. (Rs. 43,885) and the expenditure was 
£6680 (Es. 66,860). 

Besides these large water works, sub-divisional returns show 5990 
wells with steps, 15,979 wells without steps, seventy -two pakka or 
permanent and 2427 kachcha or temporary dams, 1992 dhckims or 
water-lifts, 157 ponds and reservoirs, seventeen canals, and 2311 
streams and springs. The cost of building wells varies greatly in 
diflerent parts of the district. They are of every description from 
holes sunk in the rock or soil to cai’efully built wells faced with 
stone : comparatively few are lined with brick. In murum or broken 
trap soils wells require little building for tlie subsoil is very hard 
though it is easily pierced. The broken trap soil of the easteiii sub- 
divisions supplies a number of cheap wells which would be very 
effective but for the capricious rainfall. One season of good 
rainfall gives these wells a two years' supply. Along the higher 
valleys of the Sahy5,dris the villages often suifer severely from want 
of water. The people lack capital to sink wells in the hard rock 
aud the water near the surface or in wells sunk in the softer soils 
runs off during the dry weather. 
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The best garden lanrl produeMg sHg turmeric, betel leaves^ 

vegetables, and fruits is constantly manured. The Ml acre allow- 
ance of inaiiure in these gardens is estimated at 4000 pounds a year ; 
for ordinary garden land 1600 pounds are enough. Dry crop lands 
are generaliy enriched every fourth year with 1000 pounds of manure. 
'When ]:)oth early and late crops are grown, they are grown in rotation ; 
wlien only early crops are grown there is no rule. In kiimri or 
wood -ash tillage the ground is allowed to lie fallow for six seven 
and even twelve years.^ 

Ill tlie Sahyadri villages there is much variety of soil. On the crest 
of the Sahyadris the soil is miserably poor and scanty and is washed 
away by the year! 3’ deluge of over two hundred inches. Nearer the 
plains the land is richer and both rice lands and gardens are frequent. 
Urdiuary dry crop tillage is rare as the prevailing sj^steni is wood- 
asli or hnmri. In wood-ash or humri tillage, on the tops and 
steepest slopes of the Sah^^adris between March and May the Inrush- 
wood with the branches twigs and sometimes the very trunks of the 
larger trees arc cut down and strewn over the ground. These and 
the grass arc set on tire and allowed to burn themselves out. Before 
the rains begin in earl}" June the surface is turned by a hoc, as the 
plough can seldom be used, and the seed is sown broadcast in the 
ashes wlncli to a great extent serve both as soil and inanuye. After 
one cutting and burning the land will l)ear cropping a second and in 
^ some cases a tiiird 3"ear. Aften* two or three years^ dropping the land 
must lie fallow eight to twelve years. A similar system known 
as the rah system is practised on the lower slopes and in the vallcj's. 
It is much tlic same as the practice in growing rice. A plot of land 
called farva or nursery is spread with leafy twigs, which are cut 
and stacked between March and May. Over the twigs, when it is 
availa])l(‘, is spread a layer of dung, then a layer of grass and straw, 
and lastly some dry earth to prevent the materials below burning 
too quickly. Tin's whole is set to and left to burn generally in 
late April and early May, In this bed the seed is .sown on the first 
fall of rain in (‘ariy June. After the fix’st heavy fall the rest of the 
fieitl is ploughed and in July when they are four to six inches high, 
the seedlings are planted from the seed-bed into the field. Dnlike 
rice seedlings, the seedlings of rdgi^ var% and other poor hill 
grains Iiave not to be planted. They are dropped at irregular 
intervals over tlie field and left to take root In this way land 
f may be cropped tlirce or four years ; it then w^aiits a four or five 
years’ rest. The best humri lauds can be cropped every second 
jiiiiv or in some places even every year. Between the fields whidi 
can 1)0 cropped every year and the bare hill tops are lands of every 
variety of soil. Only the coarsest crops are grown in these woodash 
or kmuri lands, ndchui or ndgli Eleusine eoroeana, mva Panicurn 
miliaceum, Imtli a variety of ndchni^ mri Panicurn miliare, and 
; ’ rain Panicurn italicum. 

In 1881-82 of 13,78,639 acres held for 'tillage, 278,604 or 20-2 
i;' per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the .remaining 1,100,055 
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acres 36,955 were twice cropped. 0£ the 1,137,010 acres under tillage, 
grain crops occupied 891,622 acres or 78‘42 per cent, of which 389,636 
were under spiked millet hdjri Pemcillaria spicata, 321,306 under 
Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare^ 46,057 under or ndchii 
Eleusine corocana, 31,725 under wheat Triticum osstivum, 

23,739 under chenna sdva Panicum miliaceum, 18,984 under rice 
hlidt Oryza sativa, 14,458 under Italian millet or hang 
Panicum italicum, 9959 under maize malcica Zea mays, 1319 
under barley Hordeum hexastichon, 67 under or harih 

Paspalum scrobiculatum, and 35,373 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 156,529 acres or 13'77 per 
cent, of which 44,296 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum^ 
31,322 under Cajanus indicus, 27,514 under Jmlith or kivlthi 
Dolichos biflorus, 9703 unA.er uclid Phaseolus radiatus, 3401 
under mug Phaseolus mungo, 539 under peas vdt/ma Pisum 
sativum, 178 under masur Ervum lens, and 39,576 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 43,865 acres or 3‘86 per cent, of which 
1854 were under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum, 860 under 
linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum, and 41,151 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 14,161 acres or 1*24 per cent, of which 
10,591 were under cotton hdims Gossypium herbaceum, 2152 under 
Bombay hemp san or tdg Grotalaria juncea, 985 under brown hemp 
ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus, and 433 under other fibres. Miscel- 
laneous crops occupied 30,833 acres or 2*71 per cent, of which 9161 
were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 8336 under sugar- 
cane us Saccharum officinarum, 6658 under tobacco tamhdbkhu 
Nicotiana tabacum, 867 under hemp gdnja Cannabis sativa, 20 under 
saffiower Jmsumba or Jcardai Oarthamus tinctorius, five under cofiee 
Coffee arabica, and the remaining 6296 under various vegetables and 
fruits. 

The following are the chief details of the more important crops : 

Spiked Millet, bdjriy Penicillaria spicata, with in 1 8 8 1 -82 a tillage area 
of 389,636 acres, is a finer grain th£iu jvdri and requires more careful 
treatment and the help of water or manure. It is commonly grown 
in shallow black or light gravelly soils. Itis sown in June or July and 
harvested in October or early November. Other grains are often sown 
with bdjri the usual proportions in a mixed crop being thirty-two 
parts of bdjri to one of rdla, four of math, two of ambddi, one of til, 
and four of tur. These crops ripen in the order named from mid- 
October to mid-February. Bdjri is chiefly used as a bread grain, 
though it is sometimes made into Idhi or parched millet. The stalks, 
called sarmad, are given to cattle, but are considered inferior to 
almost all other fodder unless trodden to pieces and mixed with chaff*. 
The green ears are parched and eaten under the name of limbm\ 
Two to 2 J pounds of bdjri including the pulses which are generally 
mixed with it are usually sown to the acre. The better the soil the 
less the seed. The average acre yield of un watered bdjri is about 
300 pounds. 

Indian Millet, Sorghum vnlgarc, with in 1881-82 a tillage 
area of 821,305 acres, is the staple grain of the desk or open country. 
Jvdri is tteoulf mtml- whose straw is used as fodder in its natural 
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state. In the moist west the stores of stalks are stacked and 
thatched, in the dry east they are stowed in long grave-like ridges 
and covered with clods of black soil. The straw of all other cereals 
and of all pulses is trodden into pieces mixed with chalf, and stowed in 
large baskets under the name of bhmkut Five chief kinds of jvdri 
arc" grown in Satara, cliodhmogra, Mlbond% shdlw^ idmhad, and 
uUmUi or argadi. Of these kdlhondi and utavli ate early or hharify 
diulhnogray shdlw, and tdonhad are late or rcibi crops. Skdlu the 
most esteemed variety is grown in black soils seldom with water 
or manure. It is sown between mid-August and mid-October and 
harvested between mid- January and mid-February. The grain is 
wliitc, the stalk is thin, three to five feet high, and has 
much sweet juice. It is the chief staple of the richest Krishna 
valley black soil. Its grain is considered the sweetest and best of 
all tlie varieties. The stalk gives nourishing though rather coarse 
fodder. JItavli or argadi is usually grown without water and 
geucrally without manure in shallow black and light soils. It is 
sown in June or July and is harvested in ISrovember, The stalk 
grows sometimes ten feet high, and the head is small. TJtwvli is 
also sown in watered land in April. If hot weather utavli is groAvn 
for grain, it is called /imidi and ripens in June or July ; if it 
is grown for fodder it is called Icadvaty is sown broadcast and very 
tliiek, a,Tul is cut before the head begins to show, *Kdlhondi 
tlsat is black“huske<l, is grown without water or manure. It is sown 
in June or July anrl liarvested in November. The stem is six to 
eight feet high ami the head large. Dmlhmogra or milky, is sown 
mnxed or in alternate furrows with ahdhv from mid- August to mid- 
October and harvested with it between mid- January and mid- 
February. The grain is very full and milky and is much esteemed 
when made into Idki. The stalk is a poor fodder being straight 
and hard. Its thin feathery hea<i gives birds no foothold and saves 
it from their attacks. The stem of the dark-husked dudhnogra is 
sometimes used as a weaver’s hand-rod. Tdmbad or red jvdri, is 
generally grown in light soils without water or manure. It is sown 
Ix^tween early- August and carly-October and is reaped in January. 
The grain is hard and tlie stalk which is three or four feet high is 
poor fodder. Besides those five kinds of jvdri, the staple crop of 
middle class soils in the southern Krishna and Yerla valleys is called 
dakhvi. It is very large grained and coarse. In the black soil 
of Wiiva and Tasgaon it often grows as high as sixteen feet. It is 
reaped in Decemljcr or early January and is sometimes sown in 
rotation with shdla. Diikhri and shdhi give coarse fodder. The 
local names given to jvdri in its difierent stages are : the seed 
jondkala jvdriy the plant before the head forms the perfect 

plant batvJc, and the ripe stalk kadha. Jvdri plants growing witli 
hdjrl and tivr are also ailloil kadvaL JVJri is chiefiy in mse as a 
bread grain ; but is also eaten parched in IdM, The unripe heads, 
parched and called hiivda, are a favourite food with the labouriiig 
classes. IJtavli and kdlhondi the early or kharlf varieties require 
eight to ten pounds of seed to the acre,; the better the soil the less 
the seed ; dadhmogra, sMlu, and tdmihad the late or rahi vaxieties 
do not retiuire more than four to five pounds of seed the acre. 
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Rdgi or Ndchni, Eleusine corocana, with in 1SS1-S2 a tillage area 
of 45,057 acreSj is grown sometimes in wet lands by planting like 
rice and sometimes both in marshy and high-lying lands is sown 
by the drill. It is sown in June and ripens in October or November. 

It wants moisture but does not require either a deep or a rich soil. 

The straw, broken and mixed with chaff, is used for fodder. The 
green heads are parched and eaten, and like jvdri heads are called 
hurda. The dry grain is used for bread. Though it is generally j 
believed that ndchni is far less nutritive than hdjod or jvdri, the hill 
people assert that one ndchni cake is worth three oi jvdri. 

Wheat, gahu, Triticum sestivum, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 
31,725 acres, is grown all over the district as a cold-weather crop 
being sown in October and November and reaped in February and 
March. It requires a moister climate than jvdri. It is generally 
grown as a dry crop, but much watered wheat is also raised in all 
parts of the district. Two kinds of wheat are gi'own, bahshi and 
khapla, Babshi which is usually watered and manured, is sown in 
rich black soil in October or November -and reaped in February or 
March. It is the finest variety of wheat, but from its want of 
hardiness is not much grown. The stem is longer, sometimes five 
feet high, and the grain is larger than in other varieties, and the 
beard 'when ripe is tipped with black. The straw when broken 
and mixecl with chaff is used as foddei'. Eka^pla also called jbcZ 
or husked wheat, always watered and manured, is sown in good j 
black soil in November and is reaped in March. Its hardiness 
makes this the favourite garden wheat. It is called hhapla because 
tlie grain cannot be s(5parated from the liusk without pounding. 

The broken straw is given to cattle as fodder, Wheat is chiefly a 
rich man’s grain, as except on feast-days it is seldom eaten by the 
poor because clarified butter is always taken with it. The flour is 
much used in pastry and sweetmeats. From 2| to pounds of 
wheat are sown to the acre, the better the soil the less the seed. 

Sava, Panicum miliaceum, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 23,739 
acres is grown without water or manure in light red soils and on 
hill sides. The grain needs pounding to separate it from the husk. 

It is mostly eaten boiled like rice and is seldom made into bread. The 
straw is not used as fodder. 

Rice, bhdt, Oryza sativa, with in 1881*82 a tillage area of 18,984 
acres, is one of the chief products of Jdvli and Patan and parts of 
SdUra and Wai. Many varieties of rice are grown. An inferior 
variety is sown to a limited extent under irrigation. The better 
kinds are sown in a bed manured with burnt cowdung or wood- 
ashes. The seed is sown after the first rainfall in Jun^ the field is 
ploughed as soon as the earth is soaked, and in July the seedlings 
are planted, and the crop is ready for cutting in October or Novem- 
ber. The poorer sorts are generally sown broadcast, or by drill in 
poor rice-fields or on high ground in June and ripen in September. 

A poor rice known as dodica is grown under irrigation chiefly 
in the Wai, J4vii, S&tdra, Pdtan, Karad, and Valva sub-divisions, 
being sown in June and reaj^ed in September. Rice requires 
pounding to sepa^te the grain from the husk. The grain of the 
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better sorts is chiefly used by the richer classes and on marriage 
and other festive occasions by the poor. It is chiefly eaten boiled ; 
very little is made into bi*eacl The straw when broken and mixed 
with chaff is used as fodder. 

Italian Millet, rdla^ Panicum italicum, in 1881-82 covered 14,458 
acres. It is grown without wateror manure in shallow black or light 
soils, usually in the same field as MjVi. It is sown in June and 
ripens in October. The grain is separated from the husk by pounding 
and is boiled and eaten whole. The stalk is used as fodder and as 
thatch. 

Maize, 07iahlca, Zea mays, in 1881-82 covered 9959 acres. It is 
grown ill black soil -without water. It is sown in June and ripens 
m Augu^st ; as a watered crop it may be grown at any season. The 
heads are usually eaten green and are known as The ripe 

grain is also made into Idhi and ground to flour for various purposes, 
llio stalk is a very coarse fodder. 

Barley, sdtu or jav, Hordeum hexastichon, with in 1881-82 a 
tillage area of 1319 acres, is grown in black soil. It is sowm in 
November and reaped in February, Barley is used chiefly in making 
sdfuehe-pith or barley-flour. For this the grain is parched, ground, 
mixed with gram and -wheat flour and flavoured wdth seeds. When 
eaten it is usual I}” moistened and rolled into little dough Ijalls. The 
grain also is used in certain religious ceremonies. 

Gram, harhham, Cicer arietinum, of several kinds and colours 
with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 44,296 acres is much grown. It 
is grown in good black soil usually without manure as a dry crop 
and sometimes witli manure and water. It is sowni in November and 
cut in February. The grain is eaten green as a vegetable and either 
boiled or parched when it is called havla ; when ripe it is {split 
into ddl and eaten boiled or parched in a variety of %vays ; the 
ripe grain is given to horses^ and the dry stalks are good fodder. 

Pigeon Pea, ti 0 % Cajanus indicus, with in 1881-82 a tillage area 
of 81,322 acres, is grown generally in shallow and sometimes in 
<leep black soil. It is sown without water or manure in 
alternate lines in the same field with early crops in June but is not 
harvested till January or February. During the eight months it 
is on the ground, tur is said to flower and seed eight times, all the 
pods remaining on the plant till harvest. It is a perennial plant but 
is never allowed to stand in the field after the first year. is one 
of the most largely grown pulses in the district. The green pods are 
eaten as a vegetable ; the ripe pulse is split and eaten in a variety of 
ways, both parched and boiled ; the leaves and pod-shells are excellent 
fodder. The stem is used for wattling house walls and roofs, and 
for making haslcets and brooms. 2W charcoal known as doll that is 
ddl bush charcoal, has long been valued for making gunpowder. 

KiUthi or Ihdga^ Dolichos bifloras, with in 1881-82 a tillage 
area of 27,514 acres, is grown in shallow light soils without water or 
manui’e. It is generally sown in June with'iiyri in separate rows, 
ami ripens in November. The pulse iS' either 'split and eaten as ddl 
or boiled whole, and is used in soups and pom<ige. It is given to 
horses boiled. The leaves and stalk arc good fodder. - 
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TIdidy Phaseolus radiatus^ in 1881-82 covered 9703 acres. It is 
grown like mug in rich soils when a second crop is to follow 
without water or manure. It is frequently sown with hdjri or 
argcidi in June and ripens in September. The ripe grain is black. 
The d.dl or split pulse of udid is the most esteemed of all pulses. It 
is parched and ground to make spice balls, and is the chief element 
in the wafer biscuits called pdpaci The green pods are occasionally 
used as a vegetable, and the vstalks and leaves are good fodder. 

Mug, Phaseolus mungo, in 1881-82 covered 3401 acres. It is 
grown by itself without water or manure, in shallow black or 
light stony soils, and often as a first crop on rich land in which the 
Mvad or doxible -crop system is to be followed. It is sown in June 
and harvested in September. The green pods are eaten as a vegetable. 
The ripe pulse is eaten boiled whole and split and used as ddl. It 
is parched, ground to flour, and made into spice balls. It is also 
made into porridge, and in times of scarcity into bread. The leaves 
and stalks are good fodder. Mngi, a variety of miigy is sown in 
June with hdjri or at'gadi Mid reaped in November. Mugi didhrs 
from m ug by its tendency to creep, by taking longer to ripen, and 
by having a small blackish pea instead of a dark-green pea. 

Peas, vcitdna, Pisum sativum, with in 1 88 1-82 a tillage area of 539 
acres, are^rown in moist ground without manure or water. They 
are sown in October or November and take four months and a half 
to ripen. The seed is eaten green as a vegetable, and when ripe is 
split into ddl and eaten in various ways. The leaves and stalks are 
good fodder. 

MatJei or Math, Phaseolus aconitifolius, is grown in shallow 
black or light stony soils without water or manure. It is almost 
always sown mixed with hdjri in June and harvested in November. 
The pulse is split and eaten as ddl in dilforent ways. It is ground to 
flour and used with the flour of other grains in making cakes ; it is 
also eaten parched or boiled whole with condiments. The grain is 
given to horses and cattle and the stalks are good fodder. 

Gingelly Seed, til, Sesamum indicum, in 1881-82 covered 1854 
acres. It is of two varieties, gora or white til also called havri, and 
hdla or black til. The two varieties are appairently the same except in 
colour ; but from its pleasanter appearance in sweetmeats, the white 
commands a higher price. It is sown in June and cut in November. 
It is usually grown without water or manure with hdjri either mixed 
or in separate furrows, and is often sown by itself on land that has 
long lain fallow. The seed is eaten in various ways, in sweetmeats 
or as a relish. The seeds yield an oil which in cookery is preferred 
to all others, and the pend or seed cake from which oil has been 
pressed is eaten by Kunbis with salt. The plant is not eaten by 
cattle. 

’ Linseed, jams or ahhi, Linum usitatissimum, in 1881-82 covered 
■ 860 acres. It is grown in rich black soil without water or manure. 
M ^ is sown in November and harvested in February. It is often 
, sown in grain or wheat fields ii). separate furrows or by itself as a 
" ,a%arat^ 'Wop.- ,The seed iSveaten'As a relish or chatn% and the oil is 
wd The fibre of the plant is not used. 
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Castor Seed, emndi, Ricintis comBinnis^ is grown in black soil 
without water or manure. It is sown either in June or November 
and is harvested in November or February. It is sometimes grown 
round other crops, and more often in patches by itself. It is not 
much grown, and is more used as a lamp-oil than b.s a medicine. 
The people extract the oil for homo use by boiling the bruised bean 
and skimming the oil as it rises to the surface. By this process four 
pounds of the seed yield one pound of oil. The leaf is used as 
an application for guineaworm, and the dried root as a febrifuge. 
A largo variety of the castor plant, probably Ricinus viridis, is grown 
in gardens round other crops. Except that the stem and Sower 
of the large variety are green and those of the small variety are 
red, the two plants do not differ from each other. Both varieties 
are perennial and would grow to a considerable size if they were 
allowed to remain on the ground for a second year. 

Brown Hemp, mnbddi, Hibiscus cannabinus, in 1881-82 covered 
085 acres. It is usually grown without water or manure mixed with 
Idjri in shallow black soils. It is sown in June and harvested in 
December or January. The young leaves are eaten as a vegetable 
and have an acid flavour. The seed is sometimes given to cattle, 
and in times of scarcity is mixed in bread. It is chiefly used as 
an oilseed, and is alwfiys mixed with linseed and Mrla or niger seed 
before tlie oil is extracted. The bark yields a valtlable fibre 
which is separated from the stallc by soaking, and is made into ropes 
and used for various field purposes. 

Earthnut, hlmimug, Aracliis hypogaea, is usually watered and 
manured, thougli in favourable situations. * If sown early in the 
rains it will grow without water. It ripens in five months, but is 
often dug in the fourth month and eaten raw or parched. The ripe 
nut is sometimes eaten boiled with condiments, but is more 
frequently u^sod as an oil-seed. 

Safflower, Icardai, Oarthamus tinctorious, is largely grown in black 
soil without water or immure. It is sown in October or November 
and harvested in February or March. It is often grown with late 
jimri or wlieat, either mixed or in separate furrows and is sometimes 
grown as a separate crop. The young leaves are eaten boiled as a 
vegetable, and the oil is much esteemed for cookery. In the eastern 
sub-divisions large flocks of the Demoiselle crane feed on safflower, 

Niger Seed, hirla or hhiirusni, Verbesina sativa, is generally 
grown in shallow black and light soils without water or manure. It 
is sown in June and harvested in November. The seed is eaten as a 
relish oi* ehatui, but it is chiefly known for its oil, which is univer- 
sally used by the poorer classes in cooking. The oil-cake is much 
prized for milch cattle. 

Cotton, Mpus, Gossypium herbaceum, in 1881-82 covered 10,591 
acres. It is growm without water or manure in black soil It is 
sown in July and ceases bearing in March. Cotton is the hair or 
wool that is attached to the seed, and is gathered from the growing 
plants as the pods burst in three or four pickings. The seed 
which is known as sarld is much prized as food for milch 
cattle. The stems are used in inierior basket work, and 
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cattle are grazed on the leaves and shoots after the cotton picking 
is' over. ^ 

In .1848,^ at the suggestion of the Eesident the late Sir Bartle 
Frere, Mr. Vary was sent to Sdtara to introduce New Orleans and 
other varieties of cotton and to set up cotton gins. In 1850-51, 
about 60,000 pounds of New Orleans cotton seed were given to 
husbandmen, and, with great exertions on the part of Mr. Vary, ^ 
about 3200 acres (4000 highds) were planted with this seed. 

Even for the local crop the season was unfavourable and the 
foreign crop entirely failed. The rain was at first abundant and 
the plants looked well until September, when, except in a few 
places where they had been watered, they were destroyed by 
drought. An experiment was also tried in various parts with 
sugar-loaf cotton seed. It grew well until the middle of September, 
when the plants were destroyed by drought. This species was 
not considered so hardy as the New Orleans. As the husbandmen 
were discouraged by the experiments of 1850-'51, the cultivation 
of foreign cotton fell to about 1080 acres (1349 big has) in 1851 “52 
and to about 300 acres (370 bighcis) in 1852-53. It then ceased to 
be grown. Attempts to introduce Broach cotton proved equally 
unsuccessful. In 1850-51, along with New Orleans seed, Mr. Vary 
distributed thirty-five saw gins among the husbandmen, but, 
as the gin*s cleaned the cotton of too much dirt and lightened its 
weight, the few husbandmen who used them in 1850-51, declined | 
to tise them again in 1851 - 52. 

Tobacco, tambdhhu, NJeotiana tabacum, with in 1881-82 a tillage 
area of 6658 acres, is grown in rich light soils generally 
with the help of manure and without water. It is sown in seed- 
beds in August, planted during September, and cut in December, 

The plant is not allowed to flower. As they appear all buds 
and branch shoots are nipped off and only eight or ten loaves are 
allowed to grow. For this reason Kunbis seldom grow tobacco 
as they fear it will bring sickness on their children.^ The 
cultivation is carried on by Mh4rs, Mtogs, and other low castes 
who give half the gross produce to the owner of the land. In 
preparing the leaf for market the cultivator spreads it in the 
sun till it is thoroughly drj^ The leaves are then sprinkled with 
water, sometimes mixed with sumd grass or cow's urine, and while 
damp are tightly packed in a pit, or stacked under weights, and 
covered for eight days during which fermentation sets in. When 
taken from the pit or stack, the leaves are made into bundles and are 
ready for market. Tobacco is smoked and chewed by all classes. 

Sugarcane, us^ Saccharum officinarum, with in 1881-82 a 
tillage area of 8336 acres, is one of the most paying of watered 


^ Oassel’s Cotton in the Bombay Presidency, 84 - 86. 

3 The same fear of tobacco growing prevails among the Bhdrwdr langdyat hii.sbandmeii 
and the Onjarilt Kanbis. The idea seems to be tlmt the narcotic power of tobacco 
iE due to a spirit thatlxves in the plant, and that if any one destroys its homo 
the tobacco spirit grows angry and attacks the man or the children of tlie man who 
made it homeless. This fear of the unhoused spirit seems to be the root of the Buddhist, 
J ain, and Lingiyat tenderness for life, Comjxare Diulrwdr Statistical Account, 277 . 
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crops. Very great care is taken in its growth^ and it thrives 
best in shallowish soil. Three kinds of sugarcane are grown, white 
Wiaclya, striped hdngdya, and black Mia or tamhda, ^ The gronncl 
is ploughed from corner to corner seven or eight times Weeds, 
which are seldom found in watered land^ are carefully picked out 
as the ploughing goes on. The clods are broken and levelled, 
and large quantities of manure are spread over and mixed with 
the earth either by hand or by a light rake called ddta. Furrows, 
six inches deep and about H apart, are cut by a deep plough, 
divided into small beds, and watered. Sugarcane cuttings, about 
a foot long and three or four inches apart, are dropped length- 
wise into the furrows, and pressed by the foot well into the 
ground. When planted in this way sugarcane is called jpdvlya 
m or foot-pressed cane. In growing the white ox khady a cane, 
the cuttings are laid in the furrows without dividing the land 
into beds, and, after levelling the fuzTOWs by a beam harrow, the 
plantation is freely watered. Sugarcane grown in this way is 
called ndngrya or ploughed cane. The nangrya or ploughed 
cane being deeper set stands a scanty supply of water better tlian 
the lulvlya or foot-canc, and, if regularly watered, comes to greater 
perfection. The cuttings are planted sometimes in Januax-y and 
February, but more often in March, and begin to sprout after about 
fifteen or twenty days. Before it is five feet high tke crop is 
twice or thrice weeded. No further cleaning is wanted as 
^ weeds do not thrive under the shade of grown canes. Before the 
rains set in, wlien the crop is not more than three feet high, except 
tlie white variety which wants only ahont half as much water, 
the cane requires a weekly watering, and, after the rains, a 
watering once every twelve or fifteen days. The crop takes full 
eleven months to ripen. Tlie sugarcane mill consists of two hdhhul 
rollers called husband and wife or navra navri, worked by two 
or four bullocks. A cane pipe joins the mill to the boiling pan, 
which is under the charge of the owner of the cane, or of some 
other trustworthy person, as to choose the proper time to take the 
pan off the fire requires much knowledge and care. As the fire must 
he kept burning fiercely, hdhhul loppings are avS much as possible 
used for fuel. Two men are required to feed the furnace, two to 
drive the bullocks and cut and supply the cane, one to feed the 
rollers, and one to see that the juice pipe runs freely. The sugar- 
mills are the evening resort of all the village. The white cane or 
I hhadya is very hard and coarse for eating, hut the crop requires less 
labour and care than the other kinds of cane. It is found over 
almost the whole district. The cane is usually pressed at night 
between January and March. It employs a great number of liands. 
At the time of pressing, the owners never refuse cane or juice to 
any one, and crowds of beggars throng the fields. They e\mn call 
passers-by to take some of their sugarcane and juice, believing free- 
handed gifts are rewarded by a plentiful outturn. 

In^ the year 1860 an experiment was made in the cultivation of 
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im'phi Holchns saccharatus or Chinese sugarcane. This plant which 
is grown in Europe as forage^ has an ad^^antage over the ordinary 
sugarcane in the very short interval required between the sowing 
and ripening. In the case of im'phi 100 dajrs only are required. In 
Satara the result of the first experiment was so far satisfactory that 
the crop reached a height of eight feet and was much appreciated 
by cattle. Forty stalks made one pound of molasses. At present 
(1884) no Chinese sugarcane is grown in the district. 

Its uncertain and scanty rainfall makes eastern S4t^ra one of 
the parts of the Bombay Presidency most liable to suffer from 
failure of crops. The earliest record of famine is the famous Durga 
Devi famine^ which^ beginning in 1396; is said to have lasted twelve 
years and to have spread over all India south of the Narbada. 
"Whole districts were emptied of their people, and for upwards of 
thirty years^ a very scanty revenue was obtained from the territory 
between the Godavari and the Krishna.^ The famine of 1460, which is 
known as the famine of D4maji Pant, is remembered over the greater 
part of the Deccan.^ In 1520, mainly owing to military disturbances, 
the crops in the Deccan were destroyed and a famine followed.^ 
In 1629-30 severe famine raged throughout the Deccan. The rains 
failed for two years causing a grievous loss of life.^ According to 
local tradition the famine of 1791-92 was the severest ever known. 
It seems £o have come after a series of bad years, when the evils 
of scanty rainfall were aggravated by disturbance and war. The 
early rains failed entirely in the Bombay -Karnatak, were scanty 
in the Deccan and Gujardt, in Kdthidwar and Marw4r^ and were 
deficient in the districts along the coast from Broach to Ratnagiri. 
In October rain fell abundantly, and the famine was ended by a good 
harvest in the spring of 1792. In Sat4ra the rupee price of Indian 
millet is said to have risen to six pounds (3 shers). The Native 
Governments granted large remissions of revenue, the export of 
grain was forbidden, and 9ie sale price was fixed. Rice was brought 
from Bengal to Bombay.® In native opinion the famine of 1802-3 
came next in severity to the 1791-92 famine. It was most felt in 
Khandesh, Alnnadnagar, Shohipur, Bijapur, and Dharwar ; but it 
also pressed severely on Belgaum, Satara, Poona, Surat, and Cutch ; 
elsewhere it was comparatively light. In 1802 rainfall wms 
scanty, but in S4tara the harvest would have been good or fair, 
but for the ravages of Jasvantrao Holkar and his Pendharis who 
destroyed the early crops as they were coming to maturity and 
prevented the late crops being sown. Ibis scarcity was followed 
by the failure of the late rains in 1803. The local loss and scarcity 
were increased by the inflow of starving people from the districts 
of the North Deccan where the failure of rain was more complete 
than in Satto. The result was that the famine was almost as 
severe in Satara as in the North Deccan. The pressure was greatest 
in July and August 1804, and was so grievous that, according to 


^ Grant Buffs Mardthds, I. 59. ® Col. Etheridge’s Eeport on Past Famines, 99, 

» Col. Etheridge’s Eeport on Past Famines, 100. ^ Elphinstone’s History, 607. 

® Colonel Eiheridge^ Boport on Past Famines, 65, 68, 96, 98, 122. 
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tradition, men lived on liinnan flesh. Corn is said to have been 
sol<l at two pounds (I slier) the rupee. About 25,000 strangers are 
said to have flocked into the town of Wii in the hope of obtaming 
relief from the liberality of the Pant Pratinidhi, E^stia, and other 
wealthy families and no" fewer than 10,000 persons are said to have 
died in the town of Wai alone. Abundance of water and jflenty of 
grass, for the early rains (June-August 1803) had been abundant, 
did much to lighten the general distress.^ In 1821-25 a failure of 
the early rains caused considerable and widespread scarcity. In 
Satara Indian millet prices rose to twelve pounds (6 the 

rupee. In 1862 a scanty fall of rain in the early part of the season 
caused widespread scarcity. Grain prices were so high that grain 
compensation was granted to all Government servants whose monthly 

salaries wore loss than £20 (Rs. 200).^ 

The scanty and badly distributed rainfall of 1876, thirty-nine 
compared with an average of fifty inches, led to failure of crops and 
distress amounting to famine over about one-half of the district.^ 
The east and south-east suflered most. As rain held off the early 
crops failed in Man, Khatav, and the greater part of Khanapux- and 
Tasgaon. In addition to tliis failure of the early rains, September 
and October passed with only a few showers and but a small area 
of late crops was sown. With high grain prices, millet at aeveiiteen 
iiistea<l of thirty-live pounds;^ and no demand for field work, the 
poorer classes fell into distress. The need for Government help began 
about the beginning of October. The grain-dealers withheld their 
stores and no grain was offered for sale. The distress and panic, 
especially among the lower orders of townspeople, were so great that 
the Collector ortiered £856 (Rs. 8560) worth otjvdri from Bombay. 
The arrival of the grain in November had the excellent effect of 
showing the grain dealers that they could not at onebouiidforce prices 
to a famine level. As soon as the traders saw that Government 
were ready to import grain, they opened their shops and began to 
import on tlxoir own account. From December to March the pressure 
of distress was ligliter as large supplies came into the ilistrict. In 
the liot months, with rising prices, the distress increased. Tlio long 
period of dry weather in July and August forced grain prices still 
higher and caused much distress and suffering ; but the plentiful 
and timely rainfall of September and October removed all camse 
of anxiety. By the close of November the demand for special 
Goveniment help had ceased. 

The following details vsho-sv, month by month, the various phases 
through which distress passe<l and the measures taken to relieve it. 
In September 1876 rain so completely held oif that people could not 
prepare their fields for the cold-weather crops. The early crops 
tailed in Man, Khatav, and the greater part of Khanapur and 


^ Colonel Etheridge^s Report on Fast Famines, 76, SO, 87? 97. 

® Colonel Etheridge^s Eeport, 15S. 

^ The estimate was in area 2682 out of a total of 4792 square miles, and in popula- 
tion 461,000 out of 1,062,350. ^ , 

^ Thirty ‘five pounds for millet or hdjri and thirty -hlae pounds for Indian millet or 
jvdri were the ordinary rupee priees, 
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Tasgaon i elsewhere, except in Malcolmpeth where, about the 
middle of the month there were a few good showers, the crops were 
withering. In KhaUv, Khandpnr, and Tdsgaoii, fodder was scarce 
and dear. At Sat^ra grain prices rapidly rose till about the end 
of the month jmri fetched eighteen pounds the rupee. With want 
of field employment and such high grain prices, the loss caused by 
the failure of the early crops began to dnepen into distress. Early 
in October there was a little rain at W£i, and on the 21st showers ^ . 
fell at Koregaon, Tasgaon, and Islampur. ^ The early crops continued 
to wither, while throughout the district, except the shdlu, the 
cold- weather crops were either not sown, or where sown were dying. 
Cattle were starving for want of fodder, and in Khatav and Man 
were being sold at nominal prices or given away. In some places 
the crops were cut down for fodder. Grain importations had not 
begun and grain-dealers withheld their stores. Prices rose so high 
that the Collector thought it necessary to order grain fromBomb%^. 
Arrangements were also made with a Satdra merchant to import 
grain for sale at a moderate profit. At Tdsgaon grain was so 
difficult to buy that the Collector sent fifty cartloads of jvdri from 
Satara. To help the import of grain the municipal dues in Sat^ra 
and Tasgaon were suspended. Great commotion and clamour 
prevailed, especially among the Mhars, Mangs, and Ramoshis in 
Khatav and Td,sgaon, and people began to leave the district. 
Thefts were frequent, and, in Tasgaon, bands of the poorer classes # 
assembled and demanded work. In the Collector’s opinion, had not 
the arrival of Governpaent grain forced the local dealers to bring 
forward their stores, these meetings would have turned into grain 
riots. To allay the disorder local funds works were opened, and, on 
the 17th, Government placed a sum of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) at the 
Collectors disposal for charitable relief. In November only a few 
showers fell in Sdtdra, Patan, and Mdn. Where they had been sown 
the late crops withered. In the south and east water was growing 
scarce. In Man the only supply was from holes dug in river beds. 
Grass and straw were very scarce, and in places even sugarcane 
was used for fodder. The grain ordered by the Collector arrived 
from Bombay through Ohiplun. Its presence had a favourable 
efiect and stimulated private imports of grain. To stimulate imports 
treasury orders on Bombay and other large towns were given to 
traders at par, and it was proposed to remit tolls on grain carts. The 
rupee price oi jvdri rose from eighteen pounds at the beginning of the 
month to sixteen pounds towards the close, and that of hdjri from ' 
twenty to seventeen pounds. There was much movement among the 

K )ple, some leaving the district, others coming inlarge numbers from 
altan, Jath, Miraj, Sangli, and other neighbouring states. Still, as , • 

most landholders had reaped some small harvest and did not seek 
relief until their stock of grain was finished, the pressure on the 
works was not great, the daily number of labourers rising from 1000 
in the beginning of the month to 11,414 at the close. Of 4371, the 
average daily number for the month, 4056 were able-bodied, , 
e:^ected to do a full day's work and superintended by public works - 
officers, and 315 we:^C or feeble, expected to do less than a full 
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day’s work and superintended by civil officers^ Early in the month 
nieetinffs were held at Satara and Tasgaon, and relief committees 
were formed. On the 9th £200 (Rs. 2000), out of the Gdikw&’s 
grant of £1000 (Rs. 10,000), were placed at the Collector’s disposal 
to be spent on alms. About the end of the month cholera made its 
appearance. December passed without rain and with no change in 
crop prospects. Grain importations continued, and the rupee prices 
fell for jvdri from eighteen pounds at the beginning of the month 
to 20i pounds about the close, and for hdjri from seventeen to 19^ 
pounds. The scarcity of fodder was increasing, and people were 
moving with their cattle to the Konkan. A mild form of cholera 
continued prevalent. The numbers of the destitute increased on 
public works from 4056 to 13,371, and on civil works from 315 
to 2703. 

In January 1877 no rain fell. Grain importations continued 
and the supply was sufEcient. Jvdri remained steady at twenty 
pounds the rupee, and hdjri fell from 19| to twenty pounds. 
Small-pox broke out among the labourers at the Nher lake. 
Otherwise public health was good, except at Tasgaon, where, about 
the middle of the month, there was slight cholera The numbers 
on relief increased, on public works from 18,371 to 15,639, and on 
civil works from 2703 to 3289. About the middle of February rain 
fell in the western sub-divisions of Satara Pdtan and Javli. The 
grain supply continued sufficient. The rupee price of hdjri rose from 
twenty to 18^ pounds and jvdri continued steady at twenty 
pounds. Cholera was prevalent and was increasing. The numbers 
on public works rose from 15,639 to 23,728; on civil works, incon- 
sequence of a reduction in pay in the civil works and of the 
transfer of workmen to public works, they fell from 3289 to 178.^ 
During the month twenty-four persons were on charitable relief. 
Early in March rain fell over most of the district. The grain 
supply continued sufficient, the rupee price of jvdri rising from 
twenty to 184 pounds, and that of hdjri falling from 184 to nineteen. 
Emigration to Bombay and the Konkan continued. Cholera was 
prevalent and increasing. The numbers on relief rose, on public 
works from 23,728 to 26,539, on civil works from 178 to 239, 
and on charitable relief from twenty-four to 197* During April 
some good showers, especially in the south and south-east, 
improved the scanty water supply. The rupee price of both jvdri 
and hdjri rose from nineteen pounds at the beginning of the 
month to seventeen pounds about the close. The hill villages of 
Kardd and Pdtan suffered severely, the people living chie% on 
wild fruits and roots. The number of the destitute rose on public 


^ The original day^s wages were, for a man 3d (2 as.)t for a woman (1^ as,), 
and for a boy or girl a.). About the middle of November a sliding scale was 

introduced, providing that when prices rose over sixteen pounds the rupee, the money 
rate should vary witii the i)rice ol grain, and that a man should always receive the 
price of one pound of grain in addition to one amet. 

The new rates were, for a man the price of one pound of grain and pL (J a,) 
instead of l|d (la.); for a woman the price of one pound and |d (| a,) instead of 
. (Ja.) ; and for a boy or girl the price of half a pound of grain and id ( J a.). 
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works from 26,539 to 32,122, on civil works from 239 to 514, and 
on charitable relief from 197 to 645. The mortality from cholera 
continued heavy. Late in May good rain fell in Satara, Ja\di, 
Wai, and Valva, and showers in Man and Tasgaon. Emigrants 
were slowly returning. Among the hill people in the Khaiidala 
petty division of WM there was great distress, but many had left 
their homes and found employment on the Mra canal in the 
Poona district. In Khanapur; the Mhars and Eamoshis were in 
great want^ and grain was distributed to them at their homes.^ 
The supply of grain continued sufficient, but rupee prices 
rose, for jtairi from seventeen to 15| pounds and for bajri 
from seventeen to 16-| pounds. The scarcity of fodder -was press- 
ing hard, and the mortality among cattle was increasing. For 
the benefit of the infirm poor ten additional relief houses were 
established. Cholera continued prevalent and the mortality was 
heavy. The numbers of the destitute considerably increased, on 
public works from 32,122 to 42,731, on civil works from 514 to 
1564, and on charitable relief from 645 to 1833. About the second 
week in Juno the eastern storms began. In Tasgaon on two 
consecutive days about six: inches fell in torrents. At Valva and 
other places the western rains had steadily set in by the 22nd of 
June. During the month an average of 10*81 inches fell. Emi- 
grants were coming back, and about the middle of the month 
large numbers began leaving the relief works to return to their 
fields. The sowing of the early crops was begun and was rapidly 
progressing, and in places the young crops had begun to show, 
Tlie supply of grain Continued good, but rupee prices for Idjri 
and jtxvri rose from 154“ fifteen pounds at the beginning 
of the month to fourteen pounds towards the close. The people 
largely supplemented their food with green vegetables, which had 
now" ]:)ecomo plentiful, and in Valva mango, jack, and other 
fruits could be had in abundance. In Patan and Valva, the young 
grass w"a>s high enough to afibrd grazing for cattle and was finding 
its way to the inarkets. The numbers on relief fell, on public works 
from 47,849 at the beginning of the month to 41,046 about the 
close, and on civil works from 2560 to 1400.^ The mortality from 
cholera continued heavy. During July there was a fair rainfall in 
the west, hut only a few light showers in the east. Crop prospects 
continued good, but in places more rain was badly wanted. 
Emigrants were still returning. Cart-rates from Tasgaon to Poona 
and back rose from ordinary rates of £1 126\ to £3 10^. (Es. 16- 
35), and grain traffic in carts from Chiplun was stopped. This, 
joined to the break in the monsoon, raised grain prices, for Jvdri 
from fourteen to lOf pounds and for bdjri from 14i to II 4 pounds 
tlie rupee ; on the 22nd, at Tdsgaon, grain was sold at seven pounds 
the rupee. These high prices caused less distress than might have 
been expected, as. vegetables could be had in abundance and were 


^ In June the Collector put a stop to this mode of relief, as it was opposed to the 
spirit of Government orders. 

“ For June the average daily number of tlie destitute was, on public worlts 40,317, 
on civil works 2214, and on charitable relief 
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freely eaten, but, partly from the want of salt, caused much 

disease, especially dysentery. Green grass was coming to market 
and fodder was inucli ckeaper. Tire mortality from cholera 
continued heavy. The numbers on relief fell, on public works 
from 46,317 to 28,632, on civil works from 2214 to 806, and on 
charitable relief from 3768 to 3051. In August there was an 
average fall of 7*87 inches. Except uclicZ, mug, and which 
in parts were much damaged by the scanty fall of the previous 
month, the crops were generally in good order but in the east 
required more rain. The supply of grain continued fair. Eupee 
prices both for bdjri and jvdri remained steady at eleven pounds. 
Cholera continued prevalent but was decreasing. The numbers on 
relief works fell considerably, on public works from 28,682 to 19,517, 
and. on civil works from 806 to 524 ; on chazitable relief they rose 
from 3051 to 5345. In September there was a good and heavy 
fall of rain, averaging 10-53 inches. Except in parts of Mdn, Wai, 
and Javli the crops were everywhere good. In Karad in some 
places the maize, vari^ sdva, and rdla were harvested and grain 
was coming to maiket. Cart traffic to Ghiplun, which had been 
stopped, was again opened, llupee prices fell, for bdjri from 
twelve pounds at the beginning of the month to nineteen pounds 
about the close, and for jvdri from 11*1 to 17^ pounds. The 
condition of the people considerably improved. Cholera « continued 
to decrease. The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 19,517 
to 16,601 and on civil works from 524 to 494 ; on charitable relief 
they rose from 5345 to 10,842. In October to average of 6*91 
inches of rain fell. The sowing of the coH-weather crops was in 
progress, but it was kept back by the heavy rain, which also in 
some places injured the ripe early crops. Grain prices fell, tov Jvdri 
from nineteen pounds at the beginning of the month to twenty 
pounds about the close, and for bdjri from 21 1 to twenty-four 
pounds. The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 16,601 
to 9718, on civil works from 494 to 113, and on charitable relief 
from 10,342 to 7113. Early in the month (6th) all civil agency- 
works were closed. A mild type of cholera continued prevalent. 
In November there were a few showers in Sdtara, Patan, Valva^ 
and Tasgaon,. The harvesting of the early crops was nearly 
iinislied and rahi sowing was almost complete. During the month 
grain prices averaged 2 3 1 pounds for jvdri and for bdjri 29| pounds 
the rupee. The numbers on public works fell from 2755 about 
the begin! iing of the month to 469 at the end, when the works were 
closed. The numbers on charitable relief fell from 1073 at the 
beginning of themoiitli to 134 on the 24th. In the last week no 
one was charitably relieved. In December a few showers greatly 
benefited the cold-weather crops. Grain continued to grow cheaper^ 
jmri falling to thirty-one and bdjri to thirty-two pounds. No one 
took advantage of the Government offer of charitable relief. 

The following statement of millet prices and numbers receiving 
relief shows that during the first three months of 1877 grain kept 
pretty steady at nineteen pounds the rupee,; or nearly twice the 
ordinary rates ; that its price rose rapidly in April May June and 
July, till it reached Hi pounds in August, and that it then quickly 
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fell to 29 J pounds in Novemiber. As early as December 1876^ the 
numbers on relief works reached 16,074. From that they rose 
steadily to 48,581 in June, and then falling to 29,438 in July owing 
to the large demand for field labour, continued to decrease till 
November, when the works were closed. The numbei's on charit- 
able relief rose steadily from 24 in February to 3768 in June. 
They then fell to 3051 in July, and, after rising to 10,842 in 
September, fell to 328 in November ; 

Sdidra Famine, 1876-77, 
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A special census taken on the 19th of May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 46,235 labourers, 
44,344 on public and 1891 on civil works, 18,316 belonged to the 
sub-di visions where the works were carried on ; 13,998 belonged to 
different sub-divisions of the same district ; 6702 were from other 
districts; and 7219 from neighbouring states. As regards their 
occupation, 3062 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 24,611 were 
holders or under-holders of land, and 18,562 were labourers. 

The total cost of the famine was estimated at £118,137 4s. 
(Rs. 11,81,372) of which £107,528 2s, (Rs, 10,75,281) were spent 
on public and civil works, and £10,609 2s, (Rs. 1,06,091) on chari* 
table relief. 

Of twenty relief -houses or camps opened in the district between 
November 1876 and November 1877, five were on the irrigation 
works at the Pmgli, Nher, Isl4mpur, and Mhasvad reservoirs and 
on the Krishna canal extension. Of the twenty relief -houses, one 
was started in November 1876 and the rest during 1877, three in 
February, one in March, ten in May, four in June, and one in 
September. Except at the Pingli, Nher, IsMmpur, and Mhasvad 
reservoirs where small huts were raised at Government expense, the 
buildings used for the relief houses were generally dharmshdlds or 
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rest-lionses, cMvdis or village offices, and temples. The following are 
the dates at which the twenty relief houses were opened and closed : 
the relief -house at Tasgaon was opened on the 16th of Novemher 

1876 and was closed on the 1st of November 1877 ; at a cost of 
£1623 14s. (Rs. 16,237) it relieved a monthly average of ninety-four 
men, sixty women, and eighty children. The relief-house at Pingli 
reservoir in Man was opened in February 1877 and closed on 
the 31st of October ; at a cost of £2881 4^. (Rs. 28,812) it relieved 
358,760 persons in all or a monthly average of 39,862. The relief- 
house at the Nher reservoir in Khatdv was opened in February 

1877 and closed on the 23rd of October; at a cost of £599 4s, 
(Rs. 5992) it relieved 95,138 persons in all or a monthly average of 
10,571. The relief -house at the Islampur reservoir in V41va was 
opened in February 1877 and closed on the 30th of September ; at 
a cost of £159 2^. (Rs. 1591) it relieved 17,472 persons in all or 
a monthly average of 2184. The relief-house at the Mhasvad 
reservoir in Md,n was opened in March 1877 and closed on the 30th 
of November; at a total cost of £2159 (Rs. 21,590) it relieved 
232,964 persons in all or a monthly average of 25,885. The relief- 
house at Peth in Valva was opened on the 14th May 1877 and 
closed on the 30th of June ; at a total cost of £34 16^?. (Rs. 348) it 
relieved a monthly average of 214 men, 208 women, and 165 
children. The relief -house at Medha in Jtxvli was opehed on the 
15th of May 1877 and closed on the 11th of July; at a cost of 
£35 10s. (Rs. 855) it relieved a monthly average of 900 men, 1150 
women, and 1230 children. The relief-house at Koregaon was 
opened on the 18th of May 1877 and closed on the 2nd of June ; 
at a cost of £14 4s, (Rs. 142) it relieved 1620 persons or a monthly 
average of 810. The relief-house at Satdra was opened from private 
funds on the 18th of May 1877 and closed in November ; at a cost 
of £562 8^. (Rs. 5624) it relieved 67,770 persons or a monthly 
average of 1 1,295. The relief -house at Kadegaon in Khan^pur was 
opened on the .19th of May 1877 and closed on the 29th of June ; 
at a cost of £14 (Rs. 140) it relieved a monthly average of 157 
men, 270 women, and 125 children. The relief-house at Vita in 
Kh4n^purwas opened on the 20th of May 1877 and closed on the 
30th of October ; at a cost of £336 (Rs. 3360) it relieved a monthly 
average of 600 men, 800 women, and 840 children. The relief- 
house at Khanapur was opened on the 22nd of May 1877 and 
closed on the 1st of November ; at a cost of £117 l^s, (Rs. 1176) 
it relieved a monthly average of 190 men, 225 women, and 176 
children. The relief -house at Khandala in Wai was opened on the 
26th of May 1877 and closed on the 1st of July ; at a cost of £17 
Bs, (Rs. 174) it relieved a monthly average of 565 men, 468 
women, and 464 children. The relief -house at P4tan was opened 
on the 28th of May 1877 and closed on the 30th of June ; at a 
total cost of £61 2.s‘. (Rs. 611) it relieved a monthly average of 2125 
men,' 2969 women, and 4506 children. The relief -house at W^i 
was opened on the 30th of May 1877 and closed on the 1st of 
July ; at a total cost of £10 (Rs. 100) it relieved a monthly average 
of 463 men, 718 women, and 1218 children. The relief-house at 
Helviik in Patan wa^ opened on the 1st of June 1877 and was 
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closed on tlie 16tli of the same month ; at a cost of £5 ISs. (Es. 69) 
it relieved a monthly average of forty-two men, thirty-one women, 
and five children. The relief -house at Yaduj in Khatav was opened 
on the ilth of June 1877 and closed on the 11th of November ; at 
a cost of £243 6s, (Es. 2433) it relieved a monthly average of 363 
men, 504 women, and 752 children. The relief-house at Mayni in 
Khatav was opened on the 18th of June 1877 and closed on the 
25th of June ; at a cost of £7 16s. (Rs. 78) it relieved 1057 persons 
or a monthly average of 204 men^ 615 women, and 238 children. 
The relief -house at the Krishna canal extension was opened in June 
1877 and closed onthe 3Dth of September; at a cost of £4 18^. 
(Es. 49) it relieved 595 persons or a monthly average of 148. The 
relief-house at Kar*ad was opened on the 7th of September 1877 
and closed on the 7th of November ; at a cost of £26 14^. (Es. 267) 
it relieved a monthly average of 297 men, 584 women, and 707 
children. Besides the cost on these relief -houses, Government spent 
about £2386 (Rs. 23,860) in village charity. 

To superintend relief works four mamlatdars were employed to 
the end of October 1877, one in M4n from the 10th of January 
1877, one in Khan-Spur from the 17th of January, one in Tasgaon 
from the 31st of January, and one in Khat«av from the 14th of May, 
Besides these four m5,mlatd4rs, during the various periods of the 
famine, the relief staflf included five European officers, Mr. East 
the first assistant collector, Mr, Muir- Mackenzie an assistant 
collector. Major Bartholomew the district police superintendent, 
Mr. Mainwaring the district forest officer, and Mr. Adams an 
assistant superintendent in the Ratnagiri revenue survejr. In 
addition to these relief officers, sixty circle inspectors were employed 
on village inspection in 1877 from the 10th of May to the 30tli of 
June. Large relief camps on the works at the Pingli, Nlier, 
IsMmpur, and Mhasvad reservoirs, and the Krishna canal extension 
were superintended by a staff of public works officers. 

Some municipalities sold grain at fixed rates to the poor, a mode 
of charity which was much appreciated. It is a part of outdoor 
relief, and if well supervised has no effect on trade or on prices. The 
abuses to be guarded against are simply those which are always 
present when either grain or money are distributed without a test 
of alleged poverty. Grain sold at or below cost price meets the case 
of those who are not paupers, are much straitened, but yet so long 
as they can earn anything in, their usual way or have any means 
left wall not go to work. For the same reason loans of grain to 
respectable people willing to maintain their dependents arekafe and 
are valuable. During the fair season grain came in large quantities 
into Satd-ra from Bombay by sea to Cliiplun and from Ohiplun to 
Kardd by the KumbhMi pass road ; during the rains it chiefly came 
by rail to Poona, and from Poona in carts to Sat4ra along tlie Poona- 
Belgaum road. In . the east grain also came by rail to Siiolapur, and 
from Sholapur in carts to Sd^tara. 

A great number of people from the Man, Khatav, Khandpur, and 
Tasgaon sub-divisions left the district in the early clays of distress. 
Some of them went north and north-east to Bombay, Berdr, and 
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Ivhanclesli, and others went sonth-westtotheKonkan. The people who 
left the district were those in charge of cattle who usually had some 
nieans^ and field labourers and small landholders who had no stock 
of grain and no credit. Of these three classes the labourers were the 
most numerous. The small landholders took with them their pair 
of Inillocks and a cow or two^ and left nothing behind but an empty 
house and a barricaded door. Some of them went to the Konkan 
and the rest to the Berars. Many, especially of those who went to 
the Berars^ are believed to have found openings and settled. Of the 
labouring classes the better-oif left first and found work in distant 
parts ; otliers went to the public works and remained there pretty 
steadily ; others wandered to the Sahy^dris whence later on they 
wandered back in much distress ; and others, especially the women, 
hung about the villages living on next to nothing and dying in 
thousands on the first fall of rain. 

The chief difficulties in dealing with the famine were the obstinacy 
of some who would not leave their villages for the works and the 
vagrancy of others who persisted in wandering instead of working. 
These difficulties were met hj careful village inspection and gentle 
pressure in tlic case of the stay-at-homes, and by watchful supervision 
by officers of all grades in the case of the vagrants. 

In the eastern suli-divisions, according to the agrieultuml rctuiiis, 
the number of cattle fell from 994^,272 in 1870-77 to 775,893 in 
1877-78, tliat is a loss of 218,879. In 1877-78 the actual number 
of otfenees reported was 5912 against 4004 in 1876-77, Serious 
crime, such as murder, dacoity, and robbery s'^onis to have been more 
prevalent, and the number of thefts was considerably more tlian 
double wliat it was in 1876-77. In 1878 the tillage area fell short 
of that ill 1876 by about 18,400 acres. Of about £155,740 
(Rs. 15,57,400), the realizable land revenue for the year 1876-77, 
£180,267 (Ils. 13,02,670) were collected in 1876-77, £582 (Rs. 5820) 
remitted, and the rest was collected in subsequent years, 
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CAPITALS 

Unbee the head capitalists and traders, the 1878 Licence Tax 
papers showed 19,823 persons assessed on yearly incomes of more 
than £10. Of these 9887 had from £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-Es. 150), 
4033 from £15 to £25 (Rs. 150-Rs. 250), 2316 from £25 to £35 
(Rs. 250 - Rs. 350), 1051 from £35 to £50 (Rs. 350 - Rs. 500), 958 
from £50 to £75 (Rs. 500 -Rs. 750), 560 from £75 to £100 (Rs. 750- 
Rs. 1000), 327 from £100 to £125 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 1250), 151 from 
£125 to £150 (Rs. 1250-Rs. 1500), 176 from £150 to £200 (Rs. 1500- 
Rs. 2000), 121 from !£200 to £300 (Rs. 2000- Rs. 3000), 105 from 
£300 to £400 (Rs. 3000 -Rs. 4000), 46 from £400 to £500 (Rs.4000. 
Rs. 5000), 49 from £500 to £750 (Rs.5000-Rs. 7500), 19 from £750 
to £1000' (Rs. 7500 -Rs. 10,000), and 24 oyer £1000 (Rs. 10,000). 
Since 1879, incomes under £60 (Rs. 500) have been exempted from 
the License Tax. In 1881-82, of 2061 assessed on yearly incomes 
of £50 (Rs. 500) and more, 1149 had from £50 to £75 (Rs. 500- 
Rs. 750), 456 from £75" to £100 (Rs.750-Rs. 1000), 343 from £100 
to £125 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 1250), 161 from £125 to £150 (Rs. 1250- 
Rs.1600), 167 from £150 to £200 (Rs. 1500 -Rs. 2000), 164 from 
£200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 -Rs. 3000), 91 from £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000- 
Rs.4000), 51 from £400 to £500 (Rs. 4000 - Rs. 5000), 48 from 
£500 to £750 (Rs. 5000 -Rs. 7500), 15 from £750 to £1000 (Rs. 7500- 
Rs. 10,000), and 26 from £1000 (Rs. 10,000) and upwards. 

There are no regular bankers in the district. Deposits used to be 
made with certain bankers or sdvkdrs of high reputation, who are 
said to have given interest up to three per cent a year. 

Bills of exchange and letters of credit or hhaldvanpatras are of 
two kinds payable at sight or darshani and payable after a fixed 
period or mudatichi. The discount charged on an exchange bill or 
hundi not payable at sight varies from one to two per cent a month. 
Hundis of long periods are drawn almost solely in mercantile trans- 
actions by the oonsimor on the consignee, the period varying with 
the time calculated for the clearance of the stock by the consignee. 
Bombay hundis are generally issued at eleven days’ sight and at a 
discount of one-half to three-quarters per cent. The largest bills 
cashed in the district vary from £300 to £700 (Rs. 3000 - Rs. 7000). 
The few firms which cash these bills have capitals of over £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000). 


1 Contributed by Mr. J, W, P. Muir-Maokenzie, C.S. 
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The only coins in common circulation are the Imperial rupee and 
parts of the rupee. Formerly both the chdndor rupee valued at 92*6 
per cent and the anlcushi valued at ninety-seven per cent of the 
Imperial rupee were in circulation. They still often appear in rural 
hoai'ds and in the hands of moneylenders. 

Scarcely any class can be termed the reverse of frugal. It may 
be said that twenty to thirty per cent of all classes are fairly endowed 
with a desire to save. Of the remainder the larger portion of land- 
holders spend beyond their means, while the Mdrwar, Gujarat, and 
liingayat Vanis and trading Brahmans almost to a man put by 
money every year. Few of any class can be said to accumulate 
wealth. Almost all savings are squandered over family and religious 
celebrations. It is said that the larger bankers or sdvkdrs and the 
higher grades of Government native officials, after deducting all 
ordinary and extraordinary expenses, save about one-third of their 
net profits and emoluments. 

The district has few large trading firms. The leading firms are 
almost enthely for the export of field produce or the local sale of 
grain. Few, except the higher native officials, invest their savings 
in joint stock companies, Government securities, or state Savings 
Bank. At the same time the amounts invested in Government 
securities and Savings Banks show a steady increase. In 1870-71 
the Savings Bank deposits amounted to £2016 (Rs. 2t),160), in 
1875-7G to £3595 (Rs. 35,950), and in 1882-83 to £6628 (Rs. 66,280). 
In 1870-71 the interest paid to holders of Government securities 
amounted to £135 (Rs. 1350), in 1875-76 to £138 (Rs. 1330), and in 
1882-83 to £281 (Rs. 2810). Traders use tlieir increased capital to 
extend their business. They seldom start any new form of invest- 
ment. 

Wo great amount of capital is invested in house property. 
As a trader saves, he attempts to secure for his shop a better 
position and more warehousing room. Houses are rarely bought 
with a view to securing a return from tenants. This form of 
investment is confined to the few Parsis and Bohords who own the 
bungalows rented by the Europeans at the head-quarters station. 
Occasionally a wealthy person enlarges or adorns his house for 
purposes of comfort or display and the possession of a mansion or 
mula is reckoned a mark of wealth and importance. Considerable 
holders of Government or private land especially seem to consider it 
a point of honoui^ to have a large house in every village in which 
they own land whether they live thoi’o or not. 

Land is perhaps the favourite investment with all classes possessed 
of a substantial surplus, the exclusively trading classes alone 
excepted. Even among traders all who are natives of the district 
are glad to own land. But they will wait till good land is available 
before investing in it, and will sink in it only surjfius profits not 
diverting any portion of their capikd from their trade. The social 
status conferred by the possession of land has often much to do 
with the investment, though when watered land, especially sugar- 
cane land, can be had on favourable terms by squeezing a debtor 
the produce is looked to. The difficulty under which the trader lies 
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is tliat te always has to sublet, and is almost certain to be cheated 
by his tenant. When the tenant is a debtor the trader cheats 
him back and in the end matters square themselTes to the trader^s 
advantage. Professional classes have a marked fondness for land 
investment. Pew successful pleaders, Government servants, or 
even priests, religious mendicants^ and the like will be found who 
do not own* some land. The fondness for land investment has 
undoubtedly increased under British rule. - The causes are the 
increased price of field produce, the diminution of risk from 
plunder and war, the decline of other investments as in native 
industries and in advances to chiefs for the support of their 
retinues and armies, the reduction in the share of the produce 
taken by the state, and above all the stability of tenure. Before the 
introduction of British rule it was with great difficulty that a 
stranger could acquire the advantages of the tenure. Now 

every one can have it, and it is this which induces the professional 
classes to invest their profits in land. The state demand is certainly 
reduced. Wherever the state demand w^as really fixed as in the 
hamdl or fully assessed lands the rate undoubtedly was enormously 
higher than that now exacted, so high that it seldom could be 
levied in full. There were lands outside of the hamdl But these 
were appropriated by the privileged few to whom the village officers 
■ or rent farmers chose to give them. The nominal rate on all land 
was also subject to numberless enhancements and exactions, by every 
grade of official from the Government itself down to the village 
headman. No materials are available from which to frame an 
accurate estimate of the present sale value of land. In some ca^^es 
an acre of garden land is said to have fetched as much as £llO 
(Rs. 1000) and dry-crop land as much as £30 (Rs. 300). Tt 
actual pidce is rarely made public. Landholders hardly ever paP 
with their land except under the pressure of debt. . Of late years 
the moneylendiiig classes have shown a great and a growing desire 
to take possession of their debtors^ lands and secure for themselves 
the largo margin of profit between the Government rental and the 
actual produce of the land. It is roughly estimated that, though it 
is not entered in their names in the Government books, about one- 
third of the arable land has virtually passed into moneylenders^ 
hands. It is doubtful how far this transfer of land has gone, but it 
is beyond doubt that more land passes in this than in any other way. 
For some years before the 1876 famine nearly the whole arable area 
of the district was held for tillage. During and after the famine a 
considerable area of arable land w’-as thrown up. Most of it has 
again been taken either by Government for forests or by landholders 
for tillage. 

Ornaments are a universal form of investment. Their security, 
the ease with which money can be raised on them, and the slight 
loss with which they can be turned to cash, make ornaments the 
favourite investment of the poor and middle classes. 

The old form of hoarding by burying cash in an earthen .pot or 
building it into a wall, though loss common than in the old unsafe 
times, continues to an unknown but probably to a large extent. A 
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maB, wlio as one of tlie destitute received relief , during the 1876 
famine^ shortly after the close of the famine charged his wife with 
digging u-p and purloining his hoard of several hundred rupees.^ 

Of all forms of investment moneylending is the commonest, 
Moneylending is practised in different degrees by members of almost 
every class, Sutars and Lohars^ even Mhars, Ch^mbhars^ and Vaddars 
lend money. Perhaps Shimpis and Kdsdrs are the two castes which 
have the largest proportion of unprofessional moneylenders. The 
leading professional moneylenders are Brdhmans^ Gujarat VaniSj 
MdrwIrYanis^ Jains, Lin gdy ats, Mard-thas, and Mu salmans. Few live 
solely by money lending. The Brahmans are husbandmen, land 

proprietors, traders, and, to a small extent, pensioned Government 
servants and pleaders. A few of them have large capital and com- 
bine moneylending with trade as their chief calling. In Karad 
some Brahman families are hereditary moneylenders, and draw their 
profits from moneylending alone. Gujax^t, Lingayat, and Marwar 
Vani moneylenders are mostly traders and in some cases landholders. 
They deal in cloth, groceries, and grain, and have shops both in 
villages and towns. In Sat4ra the Gujard,t Vxinis deal chiefly in 
•clarified blitter and oil The Mariltha and Kuubi moneylenders are 
almost all landholders and seldom extend their dealings beyond 
their villages. A very small portion of them draw part of their income 
from trade. Some Milsalnian moneylenders are village shopkeepers. 
Of all moneylenders the M^rw^r Vani has the worst name and is 
harshest and most unscrupulous in his dealings with his debtor. 
As a rule Marwar Vanis are not permanently settled in the district. 
Most of them keep up relations with their native country, and with- 
draw to their native village when they grow old or when they have 
laid by enough to rest ,on. A new comer from Marwitr generally 
begins by seiwiiig as the gumdsta or agent of one of his countrymen. 
When he has saved enough from his wages to set up business for 
himself he opens a new shop in his own name, or he enters into 
partnership with other Marwdri traders, or if his capital is very 
small, he trades for a time as a peddleh For trading purposes 
Mdrwaris generally combine to form a firm of two or three and 
seldom of more than five partners. They have great confidence in 
each other^s honesty. A Marwaiu often lives in his own country 
and carries on business at a distance through agents or partners. 
Few oases occur in which a Marwiiri, however unscrupulous in his 
dealings with other men, is false to his employer or partner. Next 
to Marwari moneylenders come Gujarat Yanis and local Brahmans. 
Gujarat Yitnis called Gujars are generally settled in the district, 
and very few retire to their native country even after accumulating 
large sums of money. Though they generally charge the same 
rates of interest as Marwaris, the Gujars are less unscrupulous and 
harsh than the MdrwSris in enforcing payment of debts. Among 
local Brahman moneylenders of the Deshasth, Golak, Karhada, 
Kokanasth, and Tirgul subdivisions, the Deshasths and Golaks 
are the leading moneylenders. The remaining classes Jains, Liiigd- 
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yatsj Mardtb^-s^ and Musalmans are much kindlier creditors and 
seldom ruin their debtors. Except M4rwdr and Gujarat Vanis^ the 
larger moneylenders and landholders to a certain extent from a 
regard to their good name and from kindly feeling treat their debtors 
with a certain amount of leniency. A notable exception to this is 
where a cultivator sees a chance of profitably adding to his own land 
by pressing a debtor. Few creditors are then harder or more un- 
scrupulous. The smaller lenders cannot afford much kindliness and 
treat their debtors with considerable strictness. 

Professional moneylenders may be roughly arranged under three 
chief classes large^ middle^ and small. The first or the substantial 
banker or sdvMr carries on a considerable business in bills or 
hundis and is careful to make advances only to persons of substance 
and on good security. The large landholders are often hopelessly 
in debt to large moneylenders. The lenders are generally careful 
to keep their debtors^ heads just above water, in some cases from 
good feeling, but in most because the process is more profitable than 
foreclosure. Most of the bankers^ dealings are with other money- 
lenders. In days of better credit they are said to have had larger 
direct dealings with non-moneylending classes. They relied for 
punctual payment on the justice of their claims and the honesty of 
their debtors. Such pressure as was required was applied by 
private bailiffs who sat dharna or fasting at the door of the debtor, 
and compelled payment through the terrors of religion, by annoy- 
ance, and sometimes by force. Since the introduction of civil courts 
these processes have ceased. Lenders of this class often remit 
part of a claim rather than face the odium and expense of a civil suit. 
They are the better able to forego part of their claims because their 
debtors are generally well enough off to pay a large percentage of 
the debt. This class of lenders advance large sums on mortgage to 
the holders of rent-free or quit-rent land, especially to district and 
village hereditary officers. Many of these families owe debts several 
generations old, the lender resting content with periodical payments. 
Few of the better class of these borrowers have complained till of 
late the law preventing the alienation of hereditary service lands 
without the sanction of Government has been rigidly enforced. 
First class lending and trading firms keep the journal or hird, the 
ledger or khaicmvi and four bill books, an advice book of bills 
drawn by the firm, a register of the firm^s acceptances in favour of 
third parties, a register of bills in favour of the firm, and a rough 
memorandum book. 

The second or middle class of lenders form the greater portion of 
the most respectable lenders of the present day. They are those 
who with no great capital lend money in smaller sums and at higher 
rates than the first class but still carefully and on good security and 
who are glad to avoid the courts. This class in most cases keep the 
day book and ledger and have a capital of £1000 to £3000 
(Rs. 10,000 -Rs. 30,000). 

The third class of small lenders have little or no capital. They 
borrow from w-eaRhy firms and lend small sums to poor borrowers 
at extremely high rates. Lenders of this cdass keep the most meagre 
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accounts. Their transactions are on mortgage, personal security^ 
and pawn. All of their agreements are on the hardest terms as the 
secmdty is generally doubtful and debtor and creditor are little 
removed from one another in neediness and dishonesty. The best 
of this class keep at least the accounts termed pathani or tipane or 
rough memorandum book and khatavni or ledger. they 

intend to show their accounts in court they make their debtors 
sign each entry to avoid disputes. This seldom occurs as the 
accounts are too unsystematic and untrustworthy to be used in 
judieial inquiries. The lowest lenders of this class and the host 
of unprofessional lenders keep no record of their transactions e:s:cept 
the bonds which are employed on almost every occasion. The 
debtor is rarely furnished with a receipt. The refusal to give 
receipts has been made penal. But the lender easily evades the 
law as he is rai^ely tendered more than part payment. If the 
debtor demands a receipt^ the lender declines to take anything 
short of the whole amount due and threatens if the debtor presses 
for a receipt to take legal proceedings to enforce the whole debt. 
Thus the debtor is forced either to go without his receipt or to renew 
his bond on ruinous terms. In private or part private villages 
it frequently happens that the proprietor or indmddr manages the 
i moneylending of the village and has all his tenants in his hands. 
In Government villages one or other of the village officers Sometimes 
holds a similar position, the headman on a large and the accountant 
on a small scale. Village office-bearers, as a rule, exact nearly as hard 
j; terms as professional lenders. They differ from professional lenders 
I in much more rarely taking their debtors into court. 

I In fixing the terms of a loan every circumstance in the case has its 
5 weight. The urgency of the occasion and the condition and credit of 
I the borrower make a vast difference on the rates charged. Two suc- 

; cessive loans from the same capitalist often vary largely in their 

terms. Attempts to fix rates of interest for the different classes 
; of loans are therefore necessarily little more than rough estimates. 

According to the returns received, on easily convertible movable 
I property and on good landed security large sums may be borrowed 
at six to twelve per cent a year. For smaller sums and in ordinary 
• pawn transactions the rate ranges to eighteen per cent. In transac- 

tions on personal security a well-to-do boiTOwer may raise a loan 
as cheaply as nine per cent. On the other hand hardly any limit can 
^ be set to what a destitute borrower may have to pay. On unsecured 
debts a husbandman of scanty credit has generally to pay twenty-^ 
four to 37 J or even forty per cent. The rates of interest paid by 
. husbandmen of good or fair credit are now (1883} the same as they 

were before the famine of 1876-77. Twenty years ago lenders used 
: to deduct from the sums mentioned in the bonds two to five per cent 

:V as mmioti or premium, or as nazrdna that is gift. This practice^ has 

I almost ceased though in some cases it may secretly continue, 

i ; Oases of the entry of nominal rates of interest in bonds are 

1;; . rare. When they do occur they are little more than provisions 

^ to guard the lender against the borrower's failure to act up to 
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the terms of the agreement.^ Mortgages are sometimes charged 
more heavily than personal bonds. If the borrower can be easily 
duped or if there is any suspicion of other debts^ he will not only be 
charged a ruinous rate of interest but will be made to mortgage his 
crops instead of interest and to promise possession to the mortgagee 
on the first failure of an instalment. At the same time the mortgagor 
continues to be responsible for the Grove rnment assessment and to 
pay it will have to bori’ow still further. It is usual to set off interest 
against the profits of the mortgaged property. 

Stipendiai'y Government servants as a class are not large borrowers^ 
still some^ mostly of the lower grades^ are deep in debt, often of 
ancestral obligation. District and village hereditary officers are 
nearly always in debt. In many cases most of their land has been 
mortgaged for two or three generations. Debt rarely forces 
village headmen and village clerks to resign their offices. 
Under former rulers few held office except moneyed men ; if a 
man fell into difficulties some rich member of the family generally 
took his place. Under the British the hereditary right has been 
strictly respected. But it is only when it is notorious^ that a man^s 
indigence is brought to light and his dismissal enforced. The 
bulk of the local traders are poor^ and have to borrow to renew 
their stoc^k. Ti'aders whose dealings are on a large scale are 
almost always also large moneylenders. The stock of a small Vani 
or village shopkeeper amounts to £50 (Rs, 500) and upwards. 
The terms on which a man of this class raises money to renew his 
stock are generally strict and the rates of interest high. Middle- 
class traders renew their stock by pawning ornaments as security 
and paying ten to eighteen per cent interest a year. As the 
ornaments are redeemed when the stock is disposed of, the same 
ornaments may be pledged again and again, any profit being 
invested in the purchase of more jewels. The stock is not often 
pledged in advance. When a trader pawns no movable property 
the money is genei’ally lent on his personal security. The craftsmen 
of the district are not prosperous. They seldom have capital 
enough to buy the new material in which they work. Either 
the person who gives the job supplies the material, or money 
is borrowed to buy the material, or the material is obtained from 
the trader at high credit rates. In borrowing to meet marriage 
and other family expenses craftsmen have generally nothing but 
personal security to offer and have frequently to pay twenty to 
thirty per cent or even higher. The countiy mechanic is frequently 
an hereditary village servant and lives on dues in land or in kind 
which are paid him for doing the rough work required ‘ by house- 
holders and husbandmen wlao supply the materials. He generally 
owns land which he tills himself and he differs little in position fi'oni 
a cultivator. .Masters generally advance their servants money on 
easy terms, often free of interest stopping part of their wages' for 
payment. If a master fails to help him a servant has generally 
resort to the worst class of lenders. 

1 To illustrate the extent to which the manoti that is the premium or bonus system 
formerly prevailed, Mr, C4iil4bdds, the sub-judge of Vita, cites a c^l^sc in which a bond 
executed m 1B69 aekuowledged the receipt of 120) llioiicdi only £0 (Ks« 00) 

wm actually paid* " ■ 
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Of all borrowers^ except the labouring classes, husbandmen are 
the worst off. Husbandmen may be roughly divided into four 
classes, ten per cent with good credit, twenty-five with fair credit, 
forty with scanty credit, and twenty^ five with little or no credit. 
The ten per cent of first class husbandmen are well off, and except 
occasionally to meet extraordinary expenses of marriages and land 
I improvement, they are generally in no want of money. They have 

good credit, and can borrow up to £50 (Rs. 500) on personal 
security. To raise loans of more than £50 (Bs. 500) they require 
to mortgage land, houses, or other immovable property, and the 
sums lent on mortgage are about three-quarters of the value of the 
mortgaged property. First class husbandmen also occasionally 
sums to the poorer husbandmen of their own village. 
The twenty-five per cent of second class husbandmen are fairly off. 
They are generally in need of no loans either for food or seed, hut 
they often borrow to pay the Government assessment and to meet the 
extraordinary expenses of marriages and other family events. They 
have fair credit, and can borrow up to £10 (Rs. 100) on personal 
security. To raise loans of more than £10 (Bs. 100), they require 
to mortgage land or houses, and the sums lent on mortgage are 
one-half to three-quarters of the value of the mortgaged property. 
The forty per cent of third class husbandmen are well off*for a few 
months after haxwest. During the rest of the year their condition 
^ is indifferent, and they have to borrow for food as well as to pay 

* the Government assessment and to meet the extraordinary expenses 
of marriages and other family events, in poor seasons their 
condition is generally miserable. Their credit is scanty, and they 
cannot raise cash loans without mortgaging land, houses, or cattle. 
On personal security grain advances are made for food and seed on 
condition that the advance is paid back at harvest time with an 
addition or vddha of one-fourth to one-half of the quantity advanced. 
The twenty-five per cent of the fourth class are badly off during the 

: greater part of the year. Besides tilling small plots of land they 

work as field labourers. They have generally little or no credit, 
and live from hand to mouth. As a rule husbandmen do not raise 
loans in cash to buy seed for sowing. As the quantity of seed 
required is comparatively small, the first three classes or seventy -five 
per cent of husbandmen generally hold enough seed to sow the 
early or hharif crop. Husbandmen sometimes need seed to sow 
^ the cold weather or rahi crops, and for this they borrow seed in 
f advance on condition that the advance is paid back at harvest time 

^ together with one-fourth to one-half of the quantity advanced. 

Especially in outlying villages few moneylenders do not also lend 
I grain. Most villages have a shopkeeper who combines money- 
lending with dealing in cloth and grain, as well as in spices, 

' condiments, sugar, and other edible comforts. Of the purchases of 
spices and other condiments a credit account is kept which is settled 
not oftener than once or twice a year. From time to time bonds 
are passed for the amount supposed to; be owing, which is often 
enormously in excess of the amount really d™. The customer keeps 

* no account and the shopkeeper takes a corresponding advantage. 

i This arrangement between shopkeepers and customers is less ' 
i B 1282-24 
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the terms of the agreement*^ Mortgages are sometimes charged 
more heavily than personal bonds. If the borrower can be easily 
duped or if there is any suspicion of other debts, lie will not only be 
charged a ruinous rate of interest but will be made to mortgage Iiis 
crops instead of interest and to promise possession to the mortgagee 
on the first failure of an instalment. At the same time the mortgagor 
continues to be responsible for the Goyernment assessment and to 
pay it will have to borrow still further. It is usual to set off interest 
against the profits of the mortgaged property. 

Stipendiary Goyernment seryaiitsas a class are notlarge borrowers, 
still som.e, mostly of the tower grades, are deep in debt, often of 
ancestral obligation. District and yillage hereditary officers are 
nearly always in debt. In many cases most of their land has been 
mortgaged for two or three generations. Debt rarely forces 
village headmen and yillage clerks to resign their offices. 
Under former rulers few held office except moneyed men ; if a 
man fell into difficulties some rich member of the family generally 
took his place. Under the British the hereditary right has been 
strictly respected. But it is only when it is notorious, that a mau^s 
indigence is brought to light and his dismissal enforced. The 
bulk of the local traders are poor, and haye to borrow to renew 
their stoQk. Traders whose dealings are on a large scale are 
almost always also large moneylenders. The stock of a small Vdni 
or village shopkeeper amounts to £50 (Rs. 500) and upwards. 
The terms on which a man of this class raises money to renew his 
stock are generally strict and the rates of interest high. Middle- 
class traders renew their stock by pawning ornaments as security 
and paying ton to eighteen per cent interest a year. As the 
ornaments are redeemed when the stock is disposed of, the same 
ornaments may be pledged again and again, any profit being 
invested in the purchase of more jewels. The stock is not often 
pledged in advance. When a trader • pawns no movable property 
the money is genei-ally lent on bis personal security. The craftsmen 
of the district are not pros]Derous. They seldom have capital 
enough to buy the new material in which they work. Either 
the person who gives the job supplies the material, or money 
is borrowed to buy the material, or the material is obtained from 
the trader at high credit rates. In borrowing to meet marriage 
and other family expenses craftsmen have generally nothing but 
personal security to offer and have frequently to pay twenty to 
thirty per cent or even higher. The country mechanic is frequently 
an hereditary village servant and lives on dues in land or in kind 
which are paid him for doing the rough work required by house- 
holders and husbandmen who supply the materials. He generally 
owns land which he tills himself and he differs litfcle in. position from 
a cultivator. .Masters generally advance their servants money on 
easy terms, often free of interest stopping part of their wages for 
payment. If a master fails to help him a servant has generally 
resort to the worst class of lenders. 

1 To illustrate the extent to which the nianotl that is the j^reminm or ])onus system 
formerly |>revailed, Mr. OuUMiis, the sub-jiulge of Vita,, cites a case iu wliieb a bond 
executed m 1859 acknowledged the receipt of 312 (Rs, 120) tlioiwh only m (Efi, GOl 
were actually paid, • , ' ' . 
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Of all borrowers^ except the labouring classes, busbandmen are 
the worst off. Husbandmen may be roughiy divided into four 
classes, ten per cent with good credit, twenty-five with fair credit, 
forty with scanty credit, and twenty- five with little or no credit. 
The ten per cent of first class husbandmen are well off, and except 
occasionally to meet extraordinary expenses of marriages and land 
improvement, they are generally in no want of money. They hav(3 
good credit, and can borrow up to (Rs, 500) on personal 
security. To raise loans of more than £50 (Rs, 600) they require 
to mortgage land, houses, or other immovable property, and the 
sums lent on mortgage are about three-quarters of the value of the 
mortgaged property. First class husbandmen also occasionally 
lend small sums to the poorer husbaudmen of their own village. 
The twenty-five per cent of second class husbandmen are fairly off. 
They are generally in need of no loans either for food or seed, but 
they often borrow to pay the Grovernment assessment and to meet the 
extraordinary expenses of marriages and other family events. They 
have fair credit, and can borrow up to £10 (Rs. 100) on personal 
security. To raise loans of more than £10 (Rs. 1 00), they require 
to mortgage land or houses, and the sums lent on mortgage are 
one-half to three-quarters of the value of the mortgaged property. 
The forty per cent of third class husbandmen are well off^or a few 
months after harvest. During the rest of the year their condition 
is indifferent, and they have to borrow for food as well as to pay 
the Government assessment and to meet the extraordinary expenses 
of marriages and other family events. I«i poor seasons their 
condition is generally miserable. Their credit is scanty, and they 
cannot raise cash loans without mortgaging land, houses, or cattle. 
On personal security grain advances are made for food and seed on 
condition that the advance is paid back at harvest time with an 
addition or vddha of one-fourth to one-half of the quantity advanced. 
The twenty-five per cent of the fourth class are badly off during the 
gi^eater part of the year. Besides tilling small plots of land they 
work as field labourers. They have generally little or no credit, 
and live from hand to mouth. As a rule husbandmen do not raise 
loans in cash to buy seed for sowing. As the quantity of seed 
required is comparatively small, the first three classes or seventy-five 
per cent of husbandmen generally hold enough seed to sow the 
early or Icharif crop. Husbandmen sometimes need seed to sow 
the cold weather or rabi crops, and for this they borrow seed in 
advance on condition that the advance is paid back at harvest time 
together with one-fourth to one-half of the quantity advanced. 

Especially in outlying villages few moneylenders do not also lend 

S ain. Most villages have a shopkeeper who combines money- 
iding with dealing in cloth and grain, as well as in spices, 
condiments, sugar, and other edible comforts. Of the purchases of 
spices and other condiments a credit account is kept which is settled 
not oftoner than once or twice a year. From time to time bonds 
are passed for the amount supposed to be owing, which, is often 
enormously in excess of the amount really due. The customer keeps 
no account and the shopkeeper takes a corresponding advantage. 
This ari*angement between shopkeepers and customers is less 
B 1282--24 
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common in towns than in the rural parts. The system on which 
grain is usually advanced is known as the vddhi-didhi that is the 
one and a half increase. Grain advances last only from the beginning 
of the south-west rains in June to the early harvest in October or 
November. Formerly bonds were not taken for grain advances. 
At present a bond is passed in which the quantity of grain lent and 
the quantity to be repaid are stated at arbitrary prices more or less 
corresponding to the market rate. The bond is passed as a cash 
advance to avoid the higher stamp rates which attach to a grain or 
other transfer in kind. By a mutual understanding the payment is 
always made in grain. The increase or vddha is generally twenty- 
five to fifty per cent and sometimes but rarely as much as seventy-five 
or 100 per cent. This system sometimes presses hard on indigent 
cultivators as the creditor is careful to take his share of the crop as 
soon as the harvest is reaped. At the same time it encourages the 
storage of grain by dealers a practice of the highest usefulness in 
times of scarcity. 

It is the general opinion in the district that^ however much the 
district may have increased in trade wealth and resources since it 
came under British rule in 1848^ the indebtedness of the landholding 
classes is not less but greater than it then was. Under the rule of 
the Satafa chiefs land was not liable to sale for debt. The lender 
had no wish to get the debtor s land ; his object was to recover the 
interest due on the sums advanced. The lenders were fewer in 
number and men of higher position and of more forbearance than 
the present lenders.* As the means of recovering debt were 
uncertain care was taken not to make advances without security. 
Soon after the transfer of the district (1848) the I’eduction of the 
state demand which accompanied the introduction of the revenue 
settlement, a reduction which roughly varied from twenty to thirty 
and was often as much as fifty per cent, increased the landholders^ 
credit. Their credit was further enhanced by the free powers 
of disposing of land in mortgage or by sale which were secured 
to the holders of land under the provisions of the Survey Act 
I. of 1865. At the same time the landholders credit was 
swollen by the abnormal cheapness of money and the high prices of 
field produce which ruled between 1862 and 1865 the years of 
the American war. The landholders borrowed recklessly. The 
enhanced value of the land as a security induced the lenders to 
encourage the landholders to borrow and introduced a new and 
lower class of lenders. At the same time the provisions of the Civil 
Procedure Code which was passed in 1877 had increased the ease 
with which a lender could recover his debts, and the Limitation Act 
of 1869, though it was passed in the interest of the debtors with the 
object of relieving them from the burden of old and ancestral debt, 
was turned by the lenders to their own profit. The debtor at the 
end of the three years^ limitation was forced either to give up land 
or to sign a fresh bond in which a debt was acknowledged composed 
of the amount originally borrowed together with compound interest 
up to the date of renewal. The soreness caused by the working of 
the Limitation Act was intensified by the decrease in the value of 
land which accompanied the fall of produco prices in 1873 and 1874. 
Creditors seeing the value of their secmfity declining pressed their 
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debtors and caused the exasperation wMcb resulted in the agrarian 
crimes of 1873-74. 

In 1873-74 tbe second assistant collector noticed the following 
cases of agrarian crimed In the village of Chinclia in Tasgaon six 
men who had a long-standing grudge against a Gujarat Vani money- 
lender entered his house at midnight, murdered him with axes, and 
severely wounded his aged father, his younger brother, and his sister. 
Four of the men were hanged and one was transported for life. At 
Hingangaon in Khandpnr four men, whose whole property had been 
sold by a Gujarat V4ni creditor, attacked their persecutor and cut off 
his ears and the stump of his nose whmli had escaped on a former 
occasion. At Visapur in Tdsgaon one Appa Ravji owedjnoney on a 
bond to Hirdchand Gtijar. Hirachand threatened to sell Appa Eavji’s 
land, but promised ho would not sell it if Appa Eavji got one Appa 
Mali to go bail for him. Appa Mali accordingly passed a bond of 
£20 (Es. 200) to the Gnjar, giving his house and land as security. 
The agreement was that Appa Ravji should at tlie same time in 
consi<leration of this and other debts pass Appa Mali a bond of £40 
(Rs. 400) giving his land as security. This bond was never forth- 
coming. A'ppa Mali was put off time after time. Meanwhile the 
Gujar enforced Appa Mali’s bond for £20 (Rs. 200). After all duo 
px'oceedings in the civil court Appa Maliks lands and house were 
seized and his land was given to Appa Ravji to cultivate. Appa 
Mali despairing of redi^ess waylaid Hirachand Gujar and murdered 
him in open daylight in the presence of several witnesses. Ho 
confessed every^ thing and courted the fullest inquiry into his money 
transactions. Appa Mali was hanged. 

The agx’aiuan riots of 1875 wex’O not so common in Satara as in 
Poona, and Ahmadnagar. Only one instance came before the Riots 
Commission.- On the tenth of September 1875 a riot took place 
in the village of Kokriid on the north bank of the Varna, some 
few miles west of Bhirnla, a country town about sixty miles south 
of Satara. Kokrud contained 150 to 200 houses. The riot was 
against the moneylender of the village, Nfina Gujar, whoso 
dealings extended over many of the surrounding villages. In Kokrud 
alone 108 persons owed Ndna Gujar £995 18^*. (Rs. 9959) besides 
grain and in Chincholi some thirty persons had given him bonds to 
the extent of £190 3,s\ (Rs. 1001|). One of the ringleaders stated 
that the immediate cause of the outbreak was two attachments which 
had shortly before been executed by Nana on the houses and property 
of two of the villagers. He was also stated to have harassed the people 
generally. The i^esult was a combination of all castes and professions. 
About a hundred villagors, who all appeared to bo residents of 
Kokrud, mot about nine at night in the temple of Mariamma on tlie 
skirts of the village, and from it proceeded to the Gujar\s house. 
The house which was attacked contained the shop. It adjoined but 
was separate from tlie Gu jar’s dwelling house. Bahiru Mang took 
coinruand and divided the rioters into bands. One band of seven 
or eigJifc were set to break into the shop from the front, and a 


^ Deccan Riots Coininission, Appendix A, 40-41. 
« Deccan Riots Commission, Appendix C. 1042, 
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second band was posted near the back door. The rest were stationed 
at the various approaches to prevent interference by keeping up a 
fire of stones. Two Gujar men and three women were in the house 
at the time of the attack. They were warned of the intended 
attack and had taken the precaution to get the revenue j)dtil to 
sleep with them. This was the only assistance given them by the 
village officers. The house was broken into by the front door and 
windows. The Gujars retreated into an inner room^ from which 
the back door opened into the yard. The mob tore up the account 
books and piled them on the floor. Oil was poured on the heap^, 
torches were brought, the heap was lighted, and the house fired. 
With the help of the fdtil the Gujars escaped to the next house 
and from it to a neighbour’s dwelling. The house and shop were 
burnt with a loss of cloth and grain estimated by the Gujar at 
£700 (Rs. 7000). Thirty-six persons were arrested besides five 
whom the police sent up as witnesses. Of the accused twenty-four 
weroKunbis including members ofthetwo families of village headmen, 
one was a Chamblr^lr, one a Mhar, six were Mangs, one a Sutar, one 
a Gurav or priest, one a Nhavi or barber, one a Beldar or quarry- 
man, four were Khumbhars or potters, and one was an Attar or 
Musalmctn scent-hawker. Most of the accused admitted their share 
in the riot. One of the leaders a Sail or weaver inadea foil confession, 
while Bahfro Miing and others denied all knowledge of the conspiracy. 
Nows of the riots in the Poona and Nagar districts had no doubt 
reached all parts of the country, but there was no evidence to 
sliow that the riot was originated by outsiders from other parts of 
the ‘Deccan. On tho report of the Deccan Riots Commission Sitara 
was included in the area to which the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act (Act XVII of 1879) has been applied.'^ Under the provisions of 
ihis Act no land can be sold in execution of a decree unless specifically 
pledged, the registration of all lands has been made compulsory, and 
every transaction has to be investigated iiidependeatly^f the bond. 
TJio cc>urts have power to relieve the debtor by decreein^^ajments 
by instalments, while arbiti'atioii is encouraged by the of 

village munsifs and conciliators. The most striking result of the 
Act has been the extraordinary check to litigation, while the ra^[^ 
recovery of the district from the loss caused by the 1876-77 famiimv 
and the ease with which the revenue has been realised during the 
four years ending 1882 seem to show that the landholder’s power 
of borrowing has not been unduly curtailed. 

Since the 1876-77 famine, except in the eastern sub-divisions of 
Man Khatfiv and Khanipur, little land has fallen out of tillage. 
Though it continues in the former holder’s name much land has lately 
passed from husbandmen to non-cultivating moneylenders, either 
under civil court decrees or by mortgage. Until the introduction 
of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act land was frequently sold 
under simple money decrees. In sucli cases the hardship is to some 
extent vsoftened by the fact that the creditor has often for want of a 
tenant to let the land to the former holder. The bargain as to the share 


i Details of the working of the Act are given in the Poona Statistical Account, 
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to tlic tenant is often liard enough on paper, but it is said that 
i;ho holder’s special knowledge helps him to evade the severity of 
the terms. Since the passing of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act in 1879, part of the land mortgaged has been redeemed. Land 
is mortgaged either with or without possession. In mortgages 
without possession part of the produce is paid to the moneylendei" 
as interest till the mortgage is redeemed. In mortgages with 
possession the Mardtha or Lingdyat moneylender generally 
himself tills the land; while the Brahman or Gujarat and M&war 
Vani moneylender, as a rule, allows the mortgagor to till the land 
as tenant, generally on condition that the tenant pays the landlord 
half to three- fifths of the produce and that the landlord pays the 
G overnment assessment. In some cases in which the possession of 
land has been transferred to them, especially to husbandmen, the new 
holders have invested money in the land and taken steps to improve it. 

Especially in the south and south-east among the Jains, labour 
mortgage prevails to a limited extent among small landholders and 
poor labourors. When pressed for money either for marriages or for 
the payment of debts men of this class occasionally pledge their 
services to professional moneylenders or to large and well-to-do 
luisbandmen. The mortgaged services are generally valued at to 
4s\ (Rs. 1| - 2) a month; a labourer has to serve five years to work 
off a loan of .£10 (Rs. 100). The labourer receives the money in 
advance. In return he is bound to give his whole time to his master 
and has scarcely any leisure during which to make private earnings. 
The master undertakes to feed the servant and to provide him 
with a turban, a coarse blanket or K,** a waistcloth ot dhotar^ 
and one pair of shoes a year. Unless ho takes his meals at the 
creditor’s, tlwi servant generally receives from his master a monthly 
allowance of forty-eight to sixty-four pounds (6 - 8 pdylia) of 
grain and a small quantity of condiments. The engagement does not 
provide for any charges for lodging or for marriage or other 
incidontal expenses. Though they are not entered in the engagement 
a small reward for occasional good, service and a present of a turban 
or a waistcloth are given to the servant on marriages or other 
social ceremonies in the creditor's family. Though the bondsman^s 
services are entirely at the disposal of the master, the master can- 
not hand him to another person except for a time and for emergent 
reoasons, and with the debtor’s consent. Noz' does the master’s right 
extend to the bondsman’s wife and children even though they are 
born daring the term of their father’s service. In cases of sickness, 
old azge, inability to serve, or death, the servant’s wife and children 
give their services to the master to work off the unliquidated portion 
of his loan, l^e master cannot inflict corporal punishment on 
the servant. The course generally adopted to enforce a bondsman’s 
service is to warn him whenever he is found to bo remiss or 
negligent in his duty, and to deduct the number of blank or 
unsatisfactory days from the period of the service. Servants generally 
manage to work to their masters’ satisfaction. When higher rates 
of wages attract him elsewhere, the servant arranges to repay the 
balance of the debt in cash and then leaves his mastei'’s service. If 
ho leaves without making any agreement the taint of broken 
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faitK liaimts him whe^eYer lie goes and makes it difficult for him 
to find employment. In most cases the servant is faithful to his 
engagement and will stand tempting offers of increased wages. 
Except under special circumstances the mortgage of labour does not pass 
from father to son. The system of domestic slavery or hereditary 
service which was a marked feature of society under the rule of the 
Satara chiefs, has almost entirely passed away. In some of the 
higher Maratha and Brahman families there are still male and 
female servants who are attached to the household and some of 
whom generally accompany a daughter of the house to her 
Imsband^s home. 

About thirty years ago (1853) the wages were very low, about 
two-thirds of the present wages. The present (1883) rates are for 
a carpenter I 5 . |d. (8| a.9.), for a blacksmith 8cl. (5^ as.), for a 
bricklayer TJd. (4| as.), for a mason {6^ as.), and for an 

unskilled workman to 4^3>. (l|-3a&’.). Women are paid 

two-thirds and children, when they earn anything, one-half of a 
man^s wages. Labourers are paid either in kind or in cash, daily 
weekly or fortnightly according to circumstances. Of late the 
tendency has been to change from wages in kind to wages in cash.^ 
Field work lasts neaidy nine months in the year, from June to 
February, Between March and May field labourers are generally 
idle. Soule support themselves on their savings if they have any 
and some live on money or grain borrowed from moneylenders on 
condition of paying it back during the next working season. 
Labourers employed at sugarcane mills are paid specially high rates, 
a skilled laboui’er earning 9c?. to 1^. (6- 8 as.), and a common labourer 
6c?. (4 as.) a day. They are allowed to eat as much molasses or gtd 
as they please, and also each to take home a smalL quantity of 
molasses and one sugarcane. Labourers are in rare cavses employed 
by w’eavers aiid oilmen to work for them and are paid 6cL (4 as,) and 
4|c?. (3 as.) a day with no extra allowance. There are no steam 
factories in the district. Women employed in spinning cotton are 
paid 3fc?, (2-^ as.) a day. They work from eight in the morning to 
five in the evening with one hours rest at noon. The local unskilled 
labourers are chiefly Mhars, Mi-ngs, Eamoshis, and others. Good 
caste Hindus have no objection to employ these labourers out of 
doors. Landholders do not consider their servants as members of 
their families. They seldom feed them, clothe them, or help them 
to bear the expense of marriage or other domestic ceremonies. The 
labouring classes find more constant and better paid employment 
than formeidy. Those who are not given to liquor generally save 
enough to be able to enjoy specially good food and to wear specially 
good clothes on holidays. 

Yearly piice details, which are little mox’e than estimates, are 
available for the forty-three years ending 1882. During these 
forty-three years the rupee price of Indian, millet, which is the 
staple grain of the district, varied from seventeen pounds in 1879 


1 In Jdvli, field workers are sometimes paid only (1| as.) a day and one dally 
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to ninety-three in 1842 and averaged fifty-four ponndso Of tlie 
forty-three years^ in three the price was below eighty pounds the 
rupee^ ninety -three in 1842, eighty-five in 1850, and eighty-ono in 
1856 j ill fi.ve it was between eighty and seventy pounds, seventy- 
seven in 1843 and seventy-four in 1851, 1852, 1858, and 1854; in 
thirteen it was between seventy and sixty, seventy in 1855, sixty- 
seven in 1864, sixty-six in 1859 1865 and 1869, sixty-five in 1845, 
sixty -three in 1849, sixty -two in 1860, 1861, 1862 and 1803, and 
sixty-one in 1844 and 1848 ; in nine it was between sixty and fifty, 
sixty in 1858, fifty-eight in 1840 and 1841, fifty-seven in 1857 and 
1860, fifty-three in 1867 1868 and 1870, and fifty-one in 1882 ; in 
three it wa;S between fifty and forty, forty-nine in ISSl, forty-five 
in 1847, and forty-four in 1846 ; in seven it .was between thirty and 
twenty, thirty in 1871 and 1877, twenty-eight in 1872, twenty-six 
in 1873, twenty-three in 1880, twenty-two in 1875, and tw^enty-ono 
in 1878 ; and in three it was between twenty and fifteen, twenty in 
1874, nineteen in 1876, and seventeen in 1879. Till 1865, except iu 
1840, 1841, I8't6, 1847, and 1857, the price was below sixty pounds 
the rupee. Since 1865, except in 1869, the price has been above 
sixty pounds. The forty-three yeai\s may be divided into six 
periods. Except in 1842 when the price was ninety-tliree pounds, 
and in 1840 and 1847 when the prices were forty-four and forty- 
five pounds respectively, in the first period of ten years ending 1 840 
the price varied from seventy-seven in 1843 to fifty-eight in 1840 
and 1841 and averaged sixty-two pounds. In the second period of 
seven yeai’S ending 1856, the price varied from eighty-five in 1850 
to seventy in 1855, and* averaged seventy-sfex pounds. In the third 
period of nine years ending 1865, the price varied from sixty*seven 
in 1864 to fifty-seven in 1857 and averaged sixty-three pounds. In 
the foni’th poriodof five years ending 1870, the price varied from sixty- 
six in 1869 to fifty-three in 1867 1868 and 1870 and averaged fifty-six 
pounds. In the fifth period of ten years ending 1880, the price varied 
from thirty in 1 871 and 1877 to seventeen in 1879 and averaged twenty- 
four pounds* In the sixth period of two years 1881 and 1882 the prices 
wereforty-ninepoundsforlSSl and fifty -one for 1882. The details are ; 

Sdfdm Grain Prices in Pounds for the Itupce, IS/fO-lSS;!. 
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The table used in weigbing precions stones, diamonds^ rubies, 
emeralds, and pearls is four grains of wheat or sixteen grains of rice 
one mttiy and twenty~f our rattis one tdk. These weights are square or 
round and are made of flint. The table for weighing gold and silver 
is eight gunjds one mdsa^ twelve mdi^as one tolay twenty-four tolds 
one sheTy and forty sliers one man. Tlie gmija is the seed of the 
Abrus precatorius. The mdsa and tola are either square, rounds or 
cylindrical and are made of crystal, glass, broken chinaware, 
lead, brass, or bellmetal. For the tola the Imperial rupee is 
generally used, which weighs llj mdsds. Iron, zinc, brass, lead, tin, 
and other cheaper metals, and .cotton are weighed by the table, two 
ardha-chhatdks one Miatdky two chJiatdks one adpdvy two adpdvs 
one pdv, two pdvs one achher^ two achhers one slier, thirteen shers one 
man, and twenty mans one khandi. The ardha chhatdk weighs about 
two and a half and the sher about seventy-six Imperial rupees. Spices, 
sugar, molasses, alkali, coffee, and other drugs are weighed by this 
table, two savdsers one adeshri, two adeshris one pdsri, two pdsris one 
dhada, four dhadds orm man, and twenty mans one khandi. The 
savdsher weighs thirty Imperial rupees. 

Eice and other grains and salt are generally sold by measures 
and rarely by weight. The table is two nilvds one kolva, two kolvds 
one cMpta, two chiptds one mdpta, two mwptds one sher, two slier s one 
adesliri, two adeshris one pdyti, sixteen pdylis one man, and twenty 
m-ans one hhandi. These measures are shaped like an hourglass, are 
made of wood, iron, copper, or brass, and have a Government stamp 
pressed on them. The niha of grain weighs about 6 i and the adeshri 
about 208 Imperial rupees. Milk, clarified buttter, and oil are sold 
either by weights or measures. The weights are the same as those 
used in selling copper and sugar. The measures are, two pdvshers 
one achher, and two achhers one sher. The pdvsher weighs twenty 
Imperial rupees. The measures are either maps made of copper 
and brass, or Iotas made of earthenware. In the eastern sub-divisions 
of Man, Khatav, Khan^pur, and Tasgaon oil is measured by the ladle 
or pall, and a set of small metal bowls or lotds which serve as a 
quarter, a half, and a one sher measure. Perfumed oils and powder 
are weighed hy the weights used in weighing gold and silver. The 
length measures in use are the gaj and vdr made of iron, brass, copper, 
or wood. The ya/isaboutthirty-five inches, and is divided into twenty 
four tasiis of a little less than an inch and a half each. The vdr is about 
one tasu longer than the gaj. Except silk waistcloths or pitamhars, 
brocade shouldercloths or dupetas, and other costly articles which 
are sold by weight, cloth and piece-goods are sold by the length. 
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Bamboo matting or tatty as and coarse matting used in protecting 
walls from rain are sold by tbe surface, Tbe surface measures are 
either tbe English foot and yard/ or the Native cubits or Mis and 
spans or vits. The hdt is the length from the elbow-joint to the 
end of the middle finger. All masonry work/ walls of brick or 
stone, foundations, plinths, and platforms, are measured by cubic 
foot. Timber is measured by the cubit or by the gaj\ In such 
earthwork as digging reservoirs and ponds, the unit of measurement 
o^IIqA cJiavkadi, The cubic contents of a cAa'y&afK which is ten 
Jidts long, ten Mis broad, and one /idi deep, are one hundred cubic 
lidts. Earth- works such as mounds of earth, roads, and canal 

embankments, as also rough-hewn stones and road metal, which 
are spread and piled in heaps on the ground and used for 
metalling roads, are measured by the cubic foot. Chips of stones 
sand and metal are sold by a measure called the khandi. Before 
the introduction of the revenue survey in 1853, the Ugha was used 
as a land measure. Sf hdts or feet made one MfM, twenty 
Icdtkis one pdndy and twenty pd7ids one higha. Since the introduction 
of the revenue survey, except in a few unsurveyed alienated 
villages, the higha measure has given place to the English acre. 
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Ih tlie daysof tlie Mardthds there were two principal routes above 
the Sahyadris. One the Poona-Kolhapur and Karnatak route 
ran by the little Bor pass in Poona^ the Salpa pass at the 
north-east of Koregaon, the hfhdvi pass south-east of Koregaon^ and 
then either by the line of the present Sdtara-Tdsgaon road through 
Tdsgaon and Miraj, or by Tdrgaon and Masur to Karad. Sdtara 
lay slightly o2 the road to the south-west from the village of Deur. 
Even as far back as the days of Shivaji the Salpa pass is said to 
have been made practicable for wheel traffic and the old line is still 
pointed ,out. It is very steep according to modern notions. The 
other main line was that east to Pandharpur by the Kaldhon 
pass. Prom the earliest times the Mala, North and South Tivra, and 
Varandha passes were used for pack bullocks to and from the Konkan. 
While at Shingnapur jn Mdn and Diksal in KhaUv there were paths 
communicating with the Phaltan plain. 

Ports nearly always marked the old passes. Vdsota and Shdhd.gad 
were near the North Tivra pass ; Bhairavgad between the Kumbh^rli 
and Mala passes ; Mahimandangad near the Ambolipass ^ Prachitgad 
near the South Tivra pass ; Praklpgad near the JavH pass ; Kenjalgad 
and Kamalgad near the Wili passes. Tathvada and Varugad com- 
manded routes into the Phaltan country. A very ancient pilgrim 
route marked by rest-houses at the principal villages is the 
Eatnd-giri-Pandharpur route, which passed on the South Tivra pass, 
thence either by Yelgaon to Karad, Surli, and M4yni or by Ashta 
Tdsgaon and Vita into the Atp^di sub-division now part of the Pant 
Pratinidhf s possessions. 

In‘^1826 ten routes or lines of traffic ran through the Satara distiuct. 
Of these ten lines, two went north and south from Poona to Belgaum, 
two went north-east from Satd,ra to Sirur in Poona and Ahmadnagar, 
two went east from Sdtoa to Sholapur, two went south-west from 
Karad, one to Rdj^pur and the other to Malvan in Ratn^giri, and two 
went west to Dslpoli in Ratnagiri. Of the two lines which ran south 
fromPoona to Belgaum through S^Mra, one line, about 241 miles long, 
went by the Bor pass through Koregaon, and the other line, about 
213 miles long, crossed the Nira near Shirval at thirty miles south 


from materials supplied by Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Maekenzie S., 
Brereton 0. E, executive engineer, and Eao Bahadur BdMii GaBgddbar B^the. 
® Clmm' Itinerary, BbS?, 44-M, 64-68, 
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of Poona and tliirty-four miles north of and passed by the 

Khamatki pass through 8atara, Kar^d,and Isldmpur. The Khamatki 
pass, also called the Khandala or Harali pass, was thirty-sis miles 
south of Poona and twenty-eight miles north of S^tiira^ and was a 
good road for cattle. Of the two lines which ran north-east from 
Satara^ one went eighty-seven miles to Sirar in Poona, and the 
other went 120 miles to Ahmadnagar. For thirty-four miles from 
Satara to Shiiwal both these lines followed the Poona- Belgaiim lino 
by the Khamatki pass. Of the two lines which went east from 
Satara to ShoMpur by Pandharpur, one line, about ISl miles long, 
went by Triputi, Vishapur, Khatgun, and Pingli, and south of this, 
the other line, about 148 miles long, went by Rahimatpuir, 
Puses^vli, M^yni, and the Kaldhon pass. The Kaldhon pass, though 
fit for carts, had a bad ascent. Of the two lines which ran south- 
west from Karad one line, about 117 miles long, went by the Ankusra 
or Anaskura pass to Rajapnr, and the other line, about 119 miles 
long, went by KolfiSpur and the Phonda pass to Malvan. Of the 117 
miles by the Ankusra pass only thirty-three miles from Karid to 
Malkd,pur were fit for carts. Though it was much used by Vanj&is, 
the Ankusra pass road had neither rest-houses nor temples. Of 
the 119 miles by the Phonda pass the seventy-five miles from Kai4d 
to the pass were fit for carts, the two miles through the pass were fit 
for pack bullocks, and the rest was fairly good tlmough tfiin forest. 
The Phonda pass, one of the easiest routes between the Konkan 
and the Deccan, was better than the Ankusra pass. Of the two 
lines which went west to D^poli in Eatnagiri, one line from 
. Shohipur, about 222 miles long, followed the S5.t^ra-Sholapur line 
by the Kaldhon pass to Pusesdvli in Khatdv at 116 miles from 
ShoMpur. From Puses^vli this line turned south-west by 
Malhdrpeth, Pa tan, and the KumbhMi pass. The road from 
Pusesd-vli to the Kumbhdrli pass and beyond through Eatnagiri 
was generally bad and rocky. The other line to Ddpoli, about sixty- 
seven miles long, went west from Sd-t^ra by the Amboli pass. For 
thirty-three miles from Sdtara to Valvan near the pass the road 
was fair, the five miles through the pass though passable were 
difficult to cattle, and tbe rest through Eatndgiri was extremely bad. 
The Amboli pass was steep towards the top and had a circuitous 
descent. 

Before! 1840 cart traffic was almost unknown. The first made 
road was from Poona to S^tdi’a by the Sdlpa pass. In 1841 the 
whole of this i"oad was made fit for carts. In 1848, except along 
the old Poona and Sd.t^ra-Mahahaleslivar made roads, the traffic 
went by pack bullocks, Tbe road from Poona to Belgaum and 
Dbdrwdr which then ran by the present Nhd.vi-Deur and S^Mra- 
Tasgaon line, and the road from Satara to Kolh4pnr which then 
ran by Masur, Karad, and Kasegaon to the Virna, were both partly 
passable to carts. During the fair season the route from Sat4ra to 
Poona by the Khamatki pass was chosen by bullock drivers and 
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horsemen, hut the old Poona road by the S%a pass seems to have 
been that chiefly used by carts. In 1848, a monthly average of 
about 3000 carts, includiug those coming from Pandharpur by 
Phaltan, went by the Sdlpa pass.^ In 1849, Sir Bartle Frere, then 
Commissioner of Satara, noticed that the direct distance from the 
sea of the chief Satdra marts varied from thirty-five to sixty miles, 
while that of the marts in other Deccan districts and Khandesh 
varied from fifty to 125 miles. In spite of this neamesss by cart roads 
the coast was 140 to 200 miles from S4tara and only seventy to 
180 miles from the other districts. This was^ due to the Sahyddri 
barrier between Sat4ra and the coast. At this time the Sahyadri 
passes within Satara limits were, at the best, fit only for laden cattle, 
and even these cattle tracks lay fifteen to thirty miles apart. Under 
British rule three leading S4t4ra passes have been made fit for wheels 
across the Sahyddris. In 1857, the opening of the Varandha pass 
put W4i within sixty miles of Mah4d by cart road; in 1864 the 
opening of the Kumbbdrli pass put Karad within sixty miles of 
Chiplun; and in 1870 the opening of the FitzGerald pass placed 
and Satdra within fifty miles of Mahad. At present these 
three passes form the chief outlets to the coast.^ With regard to 
the comparative efficiency of packs and carts as means of transport. 
Sir Bartle Frere calculated that carts saved two-fifths in cost and 
one-third in time. 


^ la 1S48, in the present district of Sdtdra, excluding Tdsgaon, the numher of carts 
was 8119, of which 2897 had wooden wheels with tires, 5603 had stone wheels, and 
119 had wheels of solid wood. Of these, carts with wooden wheels were alone used 
for traffic, as the stone wheel carts drawn hy twelve bullocks travelled only two- 
thirds of the pace of the carts with wooden wheels and tiros drawn by three bullocks. 
The stone wheel carts have now (1883) mostly given place to carts with wooden 
wheels, spokes, and tires. In 1848 the number of bullocks and cows was 444,512 
against 296, 902 in 1 87 8, The greater number in 1 848 is probably due partly to the large 
bullock traffic and partly to the large area of waste land. In 1849 between the 1st of 
January and the 30th of June, 144,664 bullocks that is a daily average of about 
1000 went by the Kiunbh^rli pass. 

The following statement shows the traffic by these passes between December 
1877 and June 1878. As tins traffic belongs to Kolluii^ur, Miraj, Sdngli, Phaltan, and 
Pandharpur, as well as to SAtdra, the statement does not show the district imports 
and exports, but the general usefulness of these passes. Besides by these pass roads 
bullocks tind their way to the coast hy the North Tivra, South Tivi*a, and Mala 
passes I 


Sdtdra Safiydiln Pms Traffic^ ticm-nb&ir 1B11 to June 1878, 
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At present few districts are so well provided witi roads as 
the S^td.ra distiict. Doring the four rainy months from June to 
September^ as the ports of Chiplun and Mah'^d are closed^ little 
traffic is carried over any of the roads except the Poona-Belgaum 
road. At present (1883) the district has fifty-one lines of road 
running over 95G miles. Of these 206f miles are metalled^ 166 
miles murumecl that is laid with crumbly trap^ 193f bridged^ and 
120 partly bridged and drained. Of these, seven lines running over 
3 72 1 miles are maintained out of Provincial revenues^ and are under 
the charge of the public works department. The remaining forty- 
four lines running over 583J miles are maintained from local funds. 
Of the forty-four local fund lines three are first class lines running 
over 89 1 miles, thirteen are second class lines running over 204 
miles, and twenty-eight are third class lines running over 290 
miles. The first and second class lines are under the charge of the 
public works department and the third class lines which are mere 
fair weather tracks, are under the charge of the revenue department. 
The yearly ordinary charges which have been sanctioned for five years 
are £15 (Rs. 150) the mile for first class lines, £6 (Rs. 50) for second 
class lines, and £3 (Rs. 30) for third class lines. Of the total fifty- 
one lines thirteen are most important. Of these four lines, the 
Poona-Belgaum, Sdtdra-Lonand or Old Poona, Sdtdra-Tdsgaon, and 
Kar5>d-Tdsgaoii roads run north and south, and the remaining nine 
lines Varandha-Dharmapuri, Surul-Mahdbaleshvar and FitzGerald 
Pass, Wdi- A darki, Sdtdra-Mahdbaleshvar, S^tdra-Pandharpur, 
Malhdrpeth-Pandharpur, Karad-Ndgaj, Kardd-Kumbharli and Peth- 
Sdngli roads run east and west. Of the four lines which run north 
and south, the Poona-Belgaum mail road is the chief line of traffic in 
the district. It is mefcalled and bridged throughout and runs in 
the district for 101 miles from the Shirval bridge on the Nira in 
the north to Kanegaon on the Varna in the south. Of these 101 miles 
99| lie within district limits and miles within Kolhdpnr limits. 
The road passes by the Khdmatki pass through the W”d,i, Sdtdra, 
Kardd, and Ydlva sub-divisions by the towns of Sdtdra, Umbraj, 
Kardd, Kasegaon, ISTerla, Peth, and Kameri. It is passable by carts 
throughout the year. The road is bridged on the Nira near Shirval 
at thirty miles from Poona, on the Krishna near Bhuinj at fifty-six 
miles, on the Vena near Varya at sixty-seven miles, on the TJrmodi near 
Ldtna at seventy-nine miles, on the Tdrli near Umbraj at ninety-one 
miles, on the Koyna near Kardd at 101 miles, and on the Varna near 
Kanegaon at 129 miles. It has six travellers^ bungalows, two at 
Shirval in Wdi, one at Sdtdra, two at Atit andKarad in Karad, and 
one at Nerla in Valva, and four district officers’ bungalows at 
Umbraj and Karad in Kar^d and at Kasegaon and Kanegaon 
in Vdlva. This road is crossed by almost all the important roads 
of the district as feeders. Through the greater part of its course 
this road is well shaded by road-side trees, cliiefiy hdbhuls in 
the black soil and figs, tamarinds, and mangoes in other 
parts. The Satara-Lonand or Old Poona road, about thirty- 
four miles long, has been a local fund road since 1863-64 and is 
now in the first class. It leaves the Poona district at the Nira 
and runs south-west by the SAlpa pass through part of Khand41a, 
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Phaltan, Koregaon, and Sitdra. At Lonand in Wdi tliisroad is 
crossed hj tlie Matad-Pandliarpnr road^ at Tadvala in Koregaon 
by tlie W^i-Adarki road, and at Satara it merges into tke Poona 
Bel gaum road. It is m'wwmedS, tkat is laid witk crumbly trap, and 
is bridged tbrougbout except at the Ytisna on the fourteenth mile 
north-east of Sat^ra and at one or two other small streams. This 
road is shaded by magnificent ayenues of tamarind and fig-trees. 
Most of the bridging was done after 1818 by the first Raja of 
Sdtara. It has a travellers’ bungalow at Deur in Koregaon. The 
road is passable by carts during the fair season, and with difliculty 
during the rains. Many carts still prefer this road to the Poona- 
Belgaum metalled road. The Satdra-Tdsgaon second class 
local fund road sixty-four miles long runs south-east through 
the Sdtdira, Koregaon, Khat4y, and Khfinfipur sub-divisions 
by Rahimatpur, Puses^vli, Kadepur, and Vangi, and joins the 
Karad-Tasgaon road near Turchi about five miles north of Tasgaon. 
Except for the first eight miles between Satd^ra and Ohinchner, the 
road is not bridged and at Dhamner in Koregaon the Krishna is 
crossed by a ferry during the rains. On the borders of Koregaon 
and Khatav the road ci’osses the Khavi hill-pass over which a new 
line with easy gradients has lately been finished to Pusesavli, 
Four miles north of Pusesdvli a branch road leads three miles east 
to Aundh, the residence of the Pant Pratinidhi. At thirty 
miles south-east of Satara and three miles south of Pusesavli it 
crosses the Malhdrpeth-Pandharpur road and at thirty-nine miles 
south-east of Sd/tdra and about three miles east of Kadegaon in 
Kh&ndpur it crosses the*Kar^d-N^gaj road. The road is fit for carts 
during the fair season. The traffic onHhis road is chiefly north of 
Pusesavli through Rahimatpur with Satara. In the fair season it is 
not inconsiderable and consists chiefly of local produce. At Pusesd^vli 
it has a district bungalow. The Kardd-Tasgaon first class local fund 
road 35i miles long runs south-east through parts of Kardd,Vdlva, and 
Tdsgaon by Shenavli, Takdri, and Kundal. It is mummed, that is laid 
with crumbly trap, and is passable by carts during the fair season. 
At Kdrve, about three miles south of Kardd, the road crosses the 
Krishna and at about five miles west of Tasgaon it crosses the 
Yerla. Both these rivers are un bridged. For about seven miles 
between Serch and Kundal the road borders the Krishna canal. 
This road carries heavy cart traffic, and has lately been much 
improved by building culverts and road drains. It is fit for carts 
throughout the year, but the surface is by no means equal to the 
heavy traffic which passes over it from March to the middle of May. 
Of the nine lines which run east and west, the Varan dha-Dharmapuri 
second class Provincialroad runs eighty-seven miles fromDharmapuri 
on the border of Sholdpur and Phaltan to Varan dha at the foot of 
the Sahy^dris and from Varandha to Mahdd. The road passes in the 
north through Phaltan, Wdi, and Bhor. At Lonand on the border 
of Wai and Phaltan it crosses the old Poona road and at Shirval it 
crosses the Poona-Belgaum road. From Lonand to Shirval the road 
is more or less mummed and the Pant Sachiv has lately been 
draining and muruming the portion between Shirval and Bhor. 
For eleven miles from Varandha at the foot to Hirdoshi at the 
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top of the Sahyadris the road is bridged, drained, and metalled. 
From Hirdoshi the road runs west to the port of Mah^d. The 
Varan dha-Dharmapuri road is passable to carts during the fair 
season. The Surul- FitzGerald pass road leaves the Poona- 
Belgaum road at forty-eight miles from Poona in W^i, and runs by 
Wai and Maicolinpeth to Mahdd in KoMba. Of the total sixty -one 
miles from Surul to MahM forty-six are within 8dtdm limits. 
It is a first class Provincial road, and is metalled and bridged 
throughout within district limits. About two miles west of Wdi 
the road passes by the Pasarni pass and about two miles west of 
Malcolmpeth by the FitzGerald pass. It is fit for carts throughout 
the year, and has three travellers^ bungalows at P^nchgani, Wd^i, 
and Yada near the FitzGerald pass. The Wdi-Adarki pass road 
is a second class local fund road, about twenty-two miles long. It 
runs from the Phaltan state to W^i by the A'darki pass and the 
Shirgaon gorge, and meets the Surul-FitzGerald pass road at Wdi 
Since the 1876 famine the road has been much improved by 
easing the gradients at the Shirgaon gorge or Mmd and building 
revetment walls and drains. It is fit for carts at all seasons. 
The S^t^ra-Malcolmpeth first class Provincial road, about thirty- 
three miles long, leaves the Poona-Belgaum road two miles north of 
SSt^ra and I’uns by Medha and the Kelghar pass. The eleven 
miles from Kelghar to Mah^baleshvar and the two miles along 
which its course lies on the Poona-Belgaum mail road are metalled ; 
the rest of the road is murumed* The rivers and larger streams 
are bridged and the smaller streams are crossed by road dams. 
The road is fit for carts at all seasons. The Sdtdra-Pandharpur 
road sixty-four miles long is a second class local fund road, but is 
being gradually brought into the first class. It runs due east 
through the Sat^ra, Koregaon, Khat^v, and M^n subdivisions. Of 
the Krishna, Vasna, Yerla, and Mdn, which this road crosses, the 
Vasna alone is bridged and the Krishna has a flying bridge at 
M^huli about three miles east of Satdra. Besides these bridges the 
road has a few culverts and road dams at intervals. It crosses two 
small hill passes of easy gradients, the Vardhangad pass at eighteen 
miles and the Mahimangad pass at thirty-three miles east of Sat^ra. 
The road is fit for carts, in parts at all seasons and in parts only 
during the fair season. The Malh^rpeth-Pandharpur road, about 
fifty-four miles of which lie within the district, is a second class 
local fund road. This road starts at Malh^rpeth about eight miles 
east of Patan on the Karad-Kumbh^<rli pass road, and runs to 
Pandharpur through parts of Patan, Karad, Kh^in^pur, Khatuv, 
Atpadi, and Udn by the towns of Umbraj, Masur, Miiyni, Kaldhon, 
and Diganchi. For eight miles between Malhdrpeth and Umbi’aj 
the road is murumed and bridged, and at all seasons carries heavy 
traffic. At Umbraj during the rains the Krishna is crossed by a 
flying bridge and during the fair weather by a heavy sandy crossing. 
For the remaining forty-six miles from Umbraj the road is a fair 
weather track, crossing the Ndndni at twenty-five miles from 
Malh5.rpoth, the Yerla at about thirty-five miles, and the Man at 
about seventy miles near Diganchi. This road passes over the Ural 
goige or hUnd in Patan and over the ShlimgaoE gorge on the 
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borders of KarM and Khandpur. Between Umbraj and M%ni the 
road has a few culverts and road dams at intervals. The Karad- 
NSgaj second class Provincial road, of which fifty-nine miles lie 
within the district, runs to Ndgaj through Kardd and Khandpur by 
the towns of Kardd, Kadegaon, Vita, and Khan^pur, and from 
Ndgaj to Bijdpur through the Miraj and Jath states. This road 
passes over the Sadashivgad pass in KarM and crosses the Krishna 
at Kard,d, the Nandni at Amr4pur twelve miles from Karad, the 
Verla at Hanmant-vddi nineteen miles, and the l.grdni at 
Sultdngad forty miles. These rivers are unbridged, but some of 
the smaller streams have road dams. During the 1876-77 famine 
the road was much improved, and during the fair season is 
passable to carts. The Kar^d-Kumbhdrli pass road, a first class 
Provincial road, runs through KarM and Pdtan by the Kumbhdrli 
pass to Chiplun in Katndgiri. Of the total length of fifty-eight 
miles from KarM to Chiplun, forty-six miles are kept in repair by the 
executive engineer of S^t^ira ; of this thirty -nine lie within Sitdra 
limits and seven within Eatn%iri limits. This road is metalled 
and bridged throughout and passable to carts throughout the year. 
It carries to the coast all the exports from the south, south-east, 
and east of the district. The Peth-SMgli road, about twenty miles 
long, is a first class local fund road. Of the total twenty miles fifteen 
are mummed and bridged, and the remaining five miles are being 
completed. This road joins Peth on the Poona-Belgaum road to 
the SMgli state, feeds the KarM-Kumbharli pass road, and at all 
seasons cai'ries considerable traffic. 

Besides these thirteen chief lines five notable third class local 
fund lines are passable to carts during the fair season. Of these 
the Tasgaon-Mograia road, about forty-five miles long, runs south 
from Phaltan to Tdsgaon by the Mogr^la pass in M^n through the 
sub-divisions of Man, Khatdv, Khdnapur, and Tdsgaon. The chief 
towns on this road are Pingli in Mdn, Mdyni in Khatdv, Vita in 
Khanapur, and Tasgaon. At Pingli the road crosses the Satara- 
Pandharpur road, at Mayni the Malharpeth-Pandharpur road, and 
at Vita tho Karad-Nagaj road. The Pusesavli-Shingnapur road, 
about thirty-four miles long, runs from Pusesavli on the Satdra- 
Tasgaon road through Khat4v and Mdn by the sub-divisional towns 
of Vaduj and Dahivadi. The Nhavi-Deur road, about twenty-four 
miles long, runs south through Koregaon from Deur on the old 
Poona road to Nhavi on the Satara-Tasgaon road, and joins the old 
Poona roM with the Satara-Tasgaon road through Koregaon. The 
Tasgaon -Isiampur road, about twenty-four miles long, runs by 
Bhilavdi to Isiampur on the Peth-Sangli road. And the Varna 
valley road, about thirty-six miles long, runs westward along tho 
Vama from Peth to the Mala pass, by the towns of Shiraia, Bildsi, 
and Charan. 

Besides these, there are two notable bullock tracks One the 
Valvan-Panohvad runs twenty-one miles from Valvan on the top of 
ae ^bola p^s to Medha by Bamnoli and twelve miles further to 
^n^vM by the Kudal gorge which is passable to carts. It joins 
tte Koyna, Yenna, and l^dai valleys with the Krishna vaUey, and 
brings a great dealirf traffic from the Konkan by the Ambola pass. 
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This track is yearly repaired so far as Ale?4di on the Panolivad side of 
the Knd^l gorge^ and it is contemplated to make it passable for carts 
from Alevadi to Pdnohvad where it meets the Poona-Belgaam road. 
The other, the S<itdra-Pdtaxi track about twenty-one miles long, 
runs over two difficult hill passes for seven miles between Vajroshi 
and P^tan. At Pdtan this track meets the Kar4d- Ohipiun road 
by the Kunibharli pass and saves a round of sixteen miles by the 
Poona-Belgaam road. 

The Sahyadris and their offshoots are crossed by thirteen made 
passes. Of these five, the Kh^matki on the Mahidev range and 
the Varandha, Pasarni, Pita Oerald, and Kumbhdrli on the Sahyfidri 
range are the most important. The KhIm^tki pass, crossed by 
the Poona-Belgaum metalled road, begins on the Mahd,dev range 
near the village of Khand^la in Wi-i at forty miles from Poona, runs 
up the hill for four miles, and runs down for about two miles to the 
village of Vela at forty-six miles. The pass was begun in 1856 and 
completed in 1859 at a cost of £9916 (Es. 99,160). On the top of 
the pass is a toll bar which was sold for £800 (Rs. 8000) for 1882-83. 
Almost all traffic which before the making of this pass went by 
the old Poona road, now goes through the Kh^matki pass. The 
Varandha pass in the Sahyadris, which is crossed by the ShoMpur- 
Maluld or Varandha-Dharmapuri road, begins at the village of 
Hirdoshi in Bhor at seventy-six road miles from Dharmapuri, runs 
up the hill for two miles, and enters the Konkan by a descent of 
about nine miles near the village of Mdnjri at eighty-seven road 
miles from Dharmapuri. The pass was^ begun in 1851 and 
completed in 1857 at a cost of £11,106 (Rs.*l, 11,060). For about 
a mile the pass runs over a narrow and precipitous spur almost all 
in rock-cutting. On one side of the pass the ^precipice is 200 to 
300 feet high and the other side is a sheer descent of 600 to 800 
feet. This is one of the most peculiar and striking linos of road on 
the whole length of the Sahyddri range. The pass has two toll 
bars at Hirdoshi and Varandha. For the year 1882-83 the Hirdoshi 
toll bar was sold for £150 (Rs. 1500) and the Varandha toll bar for 
£160 (Rs. 1600). The Pasami pass in the Sahyadris crossed by the 
Surul or Poona- Mahdbaleshvar metalled road, begins in Wdi on the 
Vairatgad spur of the Sahyadris at fifty-six miles from Poona and 
runs up the hill for about six miles. The pass was begun 
in 1850 and completed in 1863 at a cost of £16,910 (Es. 1,69,100). 
In 1872-73 it was improved at a further cost of about £9000 
(Rs. 90,000). On the top of the pass at the village of Dhandegad 
there is a toll bar which was sold for £241 10^?. (Rs. 2415) in 
1882-83. This is the main route for passengers from Poona to 
Mahabaleshvar, and it is crossed by a considei'able goods traffic from 
Sdtdra to Mahad. The Ambexala or FitzGerald pass road in the 
Sahyadris crossed by the Sd.tara-Mah4baleshvar and the Surul- 
Mahabaleshvar roads to MahM runs about twenty miles from 
the top of the Mah4baleshvar hills to the village of Kapde 
at the foot of the Sahyadris in the Konkan. The pass was begun 
in 1871 and completed in 1876 at a cost of £44,452 (Rs. 4,44,520). 
The FitzGerald pass has been lined with considerable care, and 
appears to be the best and cheapest route available. The ascent 
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is so gradual that ponies liaye been trotted from the Vada 
bungalow at the foot of Prat^gad to Mabdbaleslivar without 
drawing rein. The district traffic to the port of Maliad is pretty equally 
divided between the Varandba and PitzGrerald passes. At the village 
of Ambenala half-way down the pass there is a good travellers’ 
bungalow and a toll bar which in 1881-82 sold for £41 (Es.410). 
The Kumbhabm pass, in the Sahyddris, crossed by the Karad-Ohiplun 
road, begins on the Sahyadri main range at the village of Phankal 
at thirty-seven miles from Karad and twenty-one miles from 
Chiplun, runs up for two miles to the village of Khempse on the 
top of the pass, and runs down for seven miles to the village of 
Pcphli at the foot of the Sahyddris in Eatnagiri. The pass' has 
■steep gradients and sharp curves. It was begun in 1855 and 
finished in 1864 at a cost of £30,589 (Es. 3,05,890). The traffic 
over this pass is the heaviest pass traffic in the district. At the 
village of Dhankal at the foot of the Sahy^dris in Patan there is a 
toll bar which in 1882-83 fetched £1650 (Es. 16,600). 

Besides these chief made passes, each suh-division except Tasgaon 
has several smaller passes and gorges called Jchmds, Beginning 
from the north in the western and central belts, Wai has nine 
gorges. Of these three the Harli, Vdhagaon, and Ganesh are on the 
Chandan-Vandan spur of the Mahddev range between Wai and 
Koregaoil; one the Gada is in the Khandala petty division, and 
five the Anvad, Kanheri, Korsal, Mandap, and Tayghat are in the 
Wai mtolatdaPs division. The Habli, a mere footpath with little 
traffic, is about eighteen miles east of W&i and joins the village of 
Harli in Wtli Avith tlie'^village of Solshi in Koregaon. A little south 
of Harli, the Vaitagaox gorge joins the village of Vah^gaon in Wai 
with the village of Randulabad in Koregaon. It is not fit for carts. 
A little south' of Vahagaon, the Ganesh, a footpath with little traffic, 
joins the village of Kholavdi in Wdi with the village of Banvadi 
in Koregaon. The Gada, on the hills bet-Aveen Khandala and Bhor, 
gives a short cut from Bhor to the Poona-Belgaum road at Khandala 
and leads by the Harli gorge to Koregaon. Up the gorge lie the 
village of Mirja of the Bhor state and the village of Atit of the 
Khandala petty division and down the pass lie the villages of Kanhavdi 
and Utravliof the Bhor state. In 1882 the track over the gorge, which 
had been very difficult, was widened and improved at a cost of about 
£60 (Rs. 600) by one Mainai More of Mirjachivadi of the Bhor 
state. Laden animals now cross with ease and empty carts avail 
themselves of the wshort cut. The pathway is about ten feet broad 
and is roughly built with dry stones and covered Avith murimn or 
crumbly trap. It has no toll The value of the yearly in and out traffic 
is roughly estimated at about £3000 (Es. 30,000), cliiefiy in grain, 
tobacco, salt, oil, clarified butter, cocoa-kernels, spices, groundnuts, 
vegetables, dried fish, and native shoes. Formerly the traffic over this 
go I'ge Avas nauch greater ; now the ShqMpur-Mahad road by Bhor 
draws most of the heavy traffic. The Anvad gorge, about six miles 
north of Wai on the M^indhardev hills, gives a short cut from Bhor 
to ; Wai. Across this gwge tracks with good gradients were 
formerly made, leading from Ving and Shirval in the north to Wai 
and Abhepuri in the south* These tracks are now seldom repaired, 
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but they are still passable tbongli bad in places. Tbougb largely used 
before the making of tbe present good roads/tbe tracks now carry 
little traffic. On tbe crest of the gorge are a rest-house or clliarm- 
sheila and three reservoirs built by Tdi Saheb Sachiv, the great- 
grandmother of the present chief of Bhor. The rest-house is kept 
in good repair and has a garden of fruits and flowers. Of the three 
reservoirs one is used by Brdhmans, the second by non-Brjihn^an 
Hindus^ and the third by Musalmans. The water is good and 
plentiful and is brought by an under-ground masonry channel from 
a spring about three-quarters of a mile to the west. The Kakkeei 
gorge^ on the hills between Khanddla and Wdi, is a cattle track of 
little importance and leads from Kanheri in the north to Lohara 
and Bopardi in the south. The Koeal gorge on the hills between 
Weii and Blior is about ten miles north-west of Wai and leads from 
Asra in Wii to Titeghar in Bhor. During the rains the track 
across the gorge is impassable but in the fair season it is largely 
used by pack bullocks^ chiefly carrying rice, gram^ and grain. 
About twenty years ago the track was made by the public works 
department^ but has now fallen into disrepair. The Mandap gorge, 
OB the spur dividing the Krishna from the Kudal valleys^ is a short 
cut from Vidjvadi in the north to Mlmsva in the south. It is a 
pack-bullock track and is rarely used. The TlYonAT is the old way 
from Chikli to Bhilar and other villages on the Panchgani and 
Mahabaleshvar plateau. Being steep and oirt of repair, it is little 
used. Laden cattle can pass with much difficulty. The treack was 
formerly much used and bears marks of having been built and 
protected. It was chiefly used as the track for Alalnlbaleshvar and 
was improved by General Phayre. This and the Anvad pass are 
often talked of as Phayre^s roads. 

Jd.vli, which is much covered with hills, has numerous small passes 
and gorges. Few of them can be used by carts and not many of them 
by laden cattle. The eight most important are the Bamnoli, the 
Gogva, the Kandat, the Kudal, the Mor, the North Tivra, the Par, 
and the Radtodi. The Bamnoli road over the spur dividing the 
Yenna and Koyna rivers runs from Mcdha in the norfcli to Bdmnoli 
in the south. It joins the Koyna with the Yenna valleys and gives 
passage to the Konkan produce which is brought into the Koyna 
valley along numerous small gorges. The road runs about 4000 
feet above sea level and is passable by pack bullocks for about eight 
months during the fair season. The gradient, though not bad, is too 
severe for carts and the path is hardly wide enough. It has lately been 
much improved and is yearly x’epaired from local funds. The Gogva 
road, also across the spur dividing the Koyna valley from the Yenna 
valley, runs from Medha to the village of Gogva on the Solshi which is 
a feeder of the Koyna and at Mahabaleshvar is known as the Blue 
Valley river. It is a fair bridle path with little traffic and severe 
gradients. The Kandat road which is a continuation of the Banmoli 
road in the west is a fair bridlepath. It winds for about fourteen 
miles along the Kanddt valley, a feeder of the Koyna, and dis- 
appears over the main Sah}Adri range inm the Konkan. The 
KubIl road, over the spur dividing the Yenna valley from the 
Kudal valley, is about fifteen miles west of Safc&a and eighteen 
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miles east of Malcolmpetli. Kudal lies about six miles uoitb-east of 
tbe gorge and Medba about a mile to tbe soutb. From Medlia tbe 
road zigzags about two miles up tbe gorge, with a good gradient 
and comes down tbe Kuddl side by a fair gradient. It joins tbe 
Yenna valley witb tbe Kudal valley. From Kudal tbe track runs 
east by a sboi’t cut to tbe Boona-Belgaum mail road, and from Medba 
it runs west to B^mnoli in tbe Koyaa valley by tbe Bamnoii^^road, 
and from Bdmnoli furtber west into tbe Konkan by the Kandat 
gorge. From Medba to Kuddl it is easily passable by laden carts, 
but from Kuddl to tbe Poona-Belgaum road tbe cart track is difficult 
and bad. Tbe value of tbe yearly in and out traffic, across tbe gorge 
is estimated at about £2000 (Rs. 20,000), chiefly in grain, molasses, 
vegetables, and a small quantity of salt and dried fisb. Tbe road has 
no toll and is yearly repaired from local funds. Though tbe roadway 
has lately been much improved, better made roads carry off most of tbe 
heavier traffic. The Mob track is another short cut from tbe Yenna 
valley to Kuddl and the Poona-Belgaum mail road. It is a steep 
and rugged track, fit only for pack bullocks and foot passengers. 
It has little traffic and is not repaired. The Noeth Tivea road over 
the main Sahyddri range lies about ten miles soutb of the Kdnddt 
and twenty-five miles west of Sdtara. Though a mere pack-bullock 
track, the North Tivra carries a considerable traffic, chiefly grain, 
molasses, tobacco, chillies, and oil from Stitara to Ratnagiri, and rice, 
cocoanuts, spices, dates, and salt from Ratnagiri to Sdtdra. Most of 
this traffic finds its way direct to Sdtara Kargaon and Parli 
over tbe Bdmnoli- Dategad spur by a path formerly well known 
as tbe TJsurla pass, and" part goes north and north-east by Bdmnoli 
and Medba to tbe Kudal gorge. Tbe value of tbe yearly traffic is 
estimated at about £1 800 (Rs. 18,000). Tbe track is in many parts 
rough and steep and is imt repaired. It has no toll. Tbe PIb and 
Radtodi passes, about two miles soutb of tbe FitzGerald pass on 
tbe main Sabyddri range, are two parts of tbe track which leads 
from Malcolmpetb to the Konkan by Petbpar, Of this track the 
Pdr is tbe lower part and the Radtodi tbe upper part. It has been 
superseded by the excellent FitzGei‘ald pass road, and is now rarely 
used. It was formerly improved at a considerable cost, but it has 
now fallen into disrepair. It was always too steep for carts. 

Satara has two gorges, tbe Bogda and the Ednzan. Tbe 
Bogda lies close to tbe city of Satara in tbe soutb between the 
old Satdra fort and Yavtesbvar. It is a short cut from tbe city to 
the Poona-Belgaum road in tbe soutb and also joins tbe city witb 
tbe important village of Parli in tbe west and from Parli witb tbe 
North Tivra pass on tbe main Sahyadri range. Tbe road across this 
gorge runs through a tunnel about 1 00 yards long. The tunnel was 
first designed in memory of Shdhji of Satara (1839 - 1848) and 
was afterwards in 1855 much improved by tbe Bombay Government 
at a cost of £2900 (Rs. 29,000). Tbe passage tbrougb tbe tunnel is 
in excellent order, Tbe road for about a mile between tbe north 
end of the gorge and tbe city is repaired by tbe S<itara municipality 
and for about three miles between tbe soutb end of tbe gorge and 
tbe Poona-Belgaum road it is repaired from local funds. Though 
carts occasionally find their way to Parli, tbe seven miles to Paxdi 
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are safe only for laden cattle. THe yearly in and out traffic is 
estimated at about £7500 (Es. 75^000). A toll in tbe gorge 
yields an average yearly revenue of about \£100 (Es. 1000), Tbe 
EAnzan gorge/ on tbe spur of tbe MaMdev range wbicb separates 
Wai and S^Sira from Koregaon^ joins the village of Malgaon in 
Satara with tlie village of Ambavdain Koregaon. It ias little traffic 
and is not often used by carts tbougb tbey can pass across tb© goi'ge. 

Besides tbe Harli, Vabagaon^ Ganesh/ and RSnzan, wbicb run 
into Koregaon from Wai and Satara in the west, Koregaon has 
five gorges in the east, on the chief spur of the MahMev range 
which separates the central from the eastern belts of the district. 
Beginning from the north the five gorges are the Eeda, Ganesh, 
Nagnathv5,di, Nhdvi, and Arvi, The Ruda, about sixteen miles east 
of Satd^ra and fifteen miles north of Rahimatpur, is a mere foot- 
path with little traffic, and joins the village of Bhadla in Koregaon 
with the village of Aljapur in Phaltan. The Ganhsii about six 
miles south of the Reda, joins the villages of Rui and Nh^vikhurd 
in Koregaon with the village of Ner in Khat^v. It is a little 
used cart track. The NXGXATHvinr, within a mil© south of the 
Ganesh, joins the village of Borjaividi in Koregaon with Ldlgun 
in Khatav. It is a mere footpath with little traffic. The 
Nnivi about ten miles south of the H4^4thvddi, joins the village 
of Nhavi-Budruk in Koregaon with the village of lAdi in Khatav. 
It is passable by carts, but has little traffic. This gorge is close to 
the Nhdvi made pass across the Sat^ra-T^sgaon road. The Arvi, 
about two ndles south of the Nhavi, is a mere footpath, joining the 
village of Arvi in Koregaon with the village of Kurla in the 
Kh5,n5/pur sub-division belonging to the Akalkot state. 

In Piltan two tracks run over small hill passes and gorges. Of 
these the Satara-Patan track runs by the village of Saduvdghapur, 
about a mile north of Patan, on the spur which divides the Tdrli 
from the Kera. The track is passable by pack bullocks and foot 
passengers and is yearly repaired from local funds. The yearly in 
and out traffic is estimated at about £500 (Rs. 5000) chiefly in 
betelnuts, cocoanuts, coriander, dates, groundnut, molasses, oil, 
turmeric, and salt. There is no toll. The hill track which runs 
west to Sangameshvar in RatnSgiri by the Mala pass on the main 
Sahyadri range, is about fifteen miles long from Dhenevddi and 
eight miles from Morgiri. The track is fit for pack bullocks and 
carries a considerable traffic, chiefly in chillies, groundnut, 
myrobalans, oil, and tobacco from Pdtan to Sangameshvar, and in 
betelnuts, cocoa-kernels, and dates from Eatndgiri to Satdra, 

In Kardd the only hill track runs by Ndndlapur in Karadto Aria 
in Valva. It begins at Ndndldpur about four miles south of Kardd 
and runs by the villages of Kala, Nandgaon, Ond, IJndala, Gavda, 
Lalgiin, Ghogaon, and Yelgaon. At Yelgaon the track divides into 
two branches, one running to Aria by Yellapur and Kasegaon, and 
the other by Panchgani. From Aria in Vilva it runs into Eatndgiiu 
by the Kundi and South Tivra passes. The track is fit for carts and 
pack bullocks within Kardd limits. The yearly in and out traffic is 
estimated at about £1000 (Rs. 10,000) chiefly in wheat, gram, and 
jvdri from Kardd to Ratnagiri, and betelnuts, cocoanuts, rice, and 
salt from Ratn^iri to Kardd. In Yd^lva the Shirala-DevhIra hill 
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tracts about tweuty-sevea miles long from Shirala^ runs along tlie 
V^-rna river. From DevMra tbis track leads into Eatnagiri by tbe 
Kundi and Sontb Tivra passes. For about fifteen miles from Shirala 
tbe track is fit for carts^ and for tbe rest of its length it is fit for 
pack-bullocks and foot passengers. Tbe yearly in and out traffic is 
estimated at about £3000 (Es, 30,000) cbiefly in wheat, gram, 
groundnuts, molasses, and tobacco from Valva and betelnuts, cocoa- 
nuts, sugar, and salt from Eatnagiri into Valva. Tbe track has been 
much improved from local funds. 

In tbe eastern belt beginning from tbe north, Man has twenty 
small passes and gorges or hhinds. Of these sis are passable by 
carts, thirteen by pack-bullocks, and one by foot passengers.^ 
Besides tbe Ganesb, Ndgnatbvadi and ISTbavi between Kbatav and 
Koregaon, and the Kukudv^d-Virli between Kbatdv and Man, 
Kbatav has five gorges within Kbatiiv limits, two of them fit for 
carts and three for foot-passengers Kbd-napnr has twenty-nine 
gorges, eighteen of them in tbe group of tbe Kban5.pur bills and 
eleven in the group of tbe Kurla bills.^ Tbe Tjisgaon sub-division, 
being mostly plain, has no notable gorges or hhmds. 


^ The six cart tracks are wholly in the Mtln sub-division. They arc the Bhavd-ni 
between ShiiignApur and Fimpri, the Bahivadi-Nidhal between Shindi and 
Mabimangad', the Kdtarkhatdv-Mhasvad between Naravna and Dhdmni, the Kothla 
between Thadda and Shingnjlpur and Kothla, the Mhasvad-Varkuta-MalvAdi between 
Falsavda and Varkiita-Malvddi, and the Tdsgaon-Mogrdla between Fingli-Budruk 
and Fingli-Kliurd. Of the thirteen pack- bullock tracks eleven are within Mdn 
limits and two between Mdn and KhatAv and Man and AtpAdi, The eleven within 
Mdn limits are the Dahivadi-iNidlial betw’een Shindi and Mahimangad, the Gondavla- 
Kaldhon between Naravna and Vadjil, the Gondavla-Tondla between VAghmodyAchi-’ 
VAdi and Kei'aksab the MalvAdi-KAjApur between MalvAdi and BAjApur, the MalvAdi- 
Vardhangad between MalvAdi and Yardhangad, theMhasvad-InjabAv between Khadki 
and Blialvadi, the MogrAla-Girvi between Mograla and Girvi, the Piinpri-DliAmni 
between Fimpri and BhAmni , the SitabAi between KulakjAi and YAghoshri, tlieTondla 
between Tondla and DhiunalvAdi, and the Virii-Kaldhon between Yirli and Kaldhon. 
The other two are the JAmbhulni-ShenvAdi betw'een Kalin in MAn and Limbuda in 
AtpAdi, and the KukudvAd- Yirli between Valai in Mdn and Pachvad in KhatAv. 
The one footpath is the Narwana KukudvAd between Yadjal and Kirkol. 

- The two cart tracks are JAygaon about two miles from Aimdh and PingaljAi about 
five miles west of Yadaj between Tadavla and Piiigli. The JAygaon has little traffic, 
but the FingalpU is crossed by the TAsgaon-MogrAla road and carries from KhatAv to 
Baiiivadi and Pandharpur grain, chillies, and other held produce to the value of £200 
(Rs. 2000). The three footpaths are the Tadul-Khatval between the villages of 
Tadul and Khatval, the Pedgaon between the villages of Fedgaon and YAdi, and the 
ITrnbarnial between the villages of Umbarmal and Yetna. 

3 The eighteen about the KhAnAjmr hills arc BAlsingi between Balvddi and Yalvau, 
thoBAnur betw^een Banur and Pachegaon, the BhivghAt between Kivra and Karagani, 
the Chinch between Pachegaon and Kole-ICarangi, the Bargoba between Ghoti- 
Budnik and Para, the Devi between Devi and Bhikvadi-Budruk, the BhorAlvadi 
between KhAuApur and Lengra, the Hogaldara between Ghoti-Budruk and Padli, the 
KacharvAdi between Ghoti-Kliurd and Paid, the Kurli between Kuril and Yita, the 
MenganvAdi between BalvAdi and Chinchali, the NAgoba between KhAnApur and 
IMorba, the Paisi between Banur and Falsi, the RAmghAt between Ivararga and Net- 
Karan^i, the Revangaon between Revangaon and Lingra, the ShindevAdi between 
BalvAdi and Bhud, the TukmAli between BalvAdi and Kharsiindi, and the YAsamba 
between Eenavi and YAsamba. Of these eighteen gorges the RAmghAt alone is mostly 
passable by carts and the rest are used by pack bullocks and foot passengers. The 
eleven gorges about the Kurla hills are the DhAkAi between Hhelgaon and Kurla, the 
Ganesh between Ohinchni and Olith, the Hanmant between Tadli and Machindi-agad, 
the Kiyal between Shelgaon and Kival, the Nerli between Nerli and Tembu, the 
PiracH between Asad andRetra-HamAksha,the Samudreshvar between BevrAshtra and 
Tapari, the Shenavli between Sonkira and Shenavli, the Yadgaon between Sausal 
and Yadgaon, the YAghdara between Jadsar and Shirasgaon, and VAgheri betw^een 
Bhdgaon and NervivAdi, Non© of these gorges are passable by carts. 
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Gf tlie ttree systems of railways, the East Deccan or Hotgi- 
Gadag, tlie Soutli Deccan or BeMri-Marmagaon/ and tlie West 
Deccan or Poona-Londa wMoh are being introduced into tlie Soutb- 
ern Mardtlia and E^narese districts of Bombay^ tlie W est Deccan 
or Poona-Donda by Miraj and Belganm wilb directly affect Sdtara. 
The beginning of tlie Poona-Londa railways was sanctioned in 
December 1883. Of 275 miles, tbe total length from Poona to Londa, 
about forty- seven run south-east from Poona through the Poona 
district, 101 miles through the S4tara district, twenty- one miles 
through the S^lngli and Miraj states between Sat^ra and Belgaum, 
and 106 miles through the Belgaum district. The 101 miles within 
Satara limits pass south and south-east along almost the whole 
centre of the district through parts of W4i and Phaltan, the 
whole of Koregaon and Karad, and parts of Yalva and Tasgaon. 
The line enters Sdtara at the Nira about forty-seven miles from 
Poona and leaves Siitara at the Yerla about 148 miles from Poona. 
In the Satara section of 101 miles ten third class stations are 
proposed, that is an average of one station for every ten miles of 
line. The ten stations will bo Lonand at 52| miles from Poona, 
S^lpa 58 miles, Vatar 68J miles, Padli 77^ miles, Koregaon 
84 miles, Kahimatpur 91 1 miles, Masur 104|- miles, Kardd 
Road liSJ miles, Machundragad 125 miles, and Kundal within 
state limits at 135 miles.^ At Salpa at fifty-eight miles tlie line will 
run through the Salpa tunnel, which though difficult is not 
more than 500 feet long and is estimated to cost £11,400 
(Rs. 1,14,000). At Padli at 77i miles the line enters the rich and 
fertile valley of the Krishna, and for the* remaining seventy-one 
miles of the Satara section it continues to run close to the Krishna, 
being never more than four miles from it. Gonsequeutly for about 
ninety-eight miles the line on the whole slowly falls from Padli till 
it crosses the Krishna in Belgaum at about 175 miles. To avoid the 
heavy outlay which would have been incurred by running the line 
along the western or right side of the Krishna, which would have 
necessitated the bridging of the Krishna and almost all its chief 
tributaries the Kudali, Vena, Urmodi, TMi, Koyna, and Vhrna, the 
Sdtara section will run along the eastern or left side of the Krishna, 
and the district head-quarter station of Sat4ra and the large town of 
Karad will consequently lie at some distance from the line. For the 
city of Satara the nearest station will be Koregaon at eighty-four 
miles from Poona and twelve miles east of Satara ; and for the town 
of Karild the nearest station will be Karad Road at 1134- miles from 
Poona and four miles east of Karad. The line will have a ruling 
gradient of one in 100 and no curve with a smaller radius than 
600 feet. Tlie only large bridge on this section will be over the 
Yerla at 148 miles from Poona, with five spans of 100 feet girders 
and an estimated cost of £10, 700 (Rs. 1,67,000). Excellent stone 
and lime are available on the section. The average cost of the 
line between Poona and Belgaum is estimated at about £9463 
(Rs. 94,630) a mile, or a total expenditure within Satara limits of 
about £955,763 (Rs. 95,57,630). The Poona-Londa line "was begun in 
January 1884 andis expected to befinished in 1889. Beyond the district 
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witMn S^ngli and Miraj limits, tlie eleven miles of line from tlie Yerla 
in tlie extreme sonth of tiie Satara section to Mira j will liavetwo stations 
at Nandrelisoutliof the Yerla at 148 miles and at Mirajat 159mileSj 
and a bridge across the T4sgaon river at 154 miles with three spans 
of 100 feet girders and an estimated cost of £10,000 (Es. 1,00,000). 

Of the thirty toll bars seventeen are on Provincial and thirteen 
on local fund roads. Of the seventeen Provincial tolls six are on the 
Poona-Belgaum road at the Kh^matki pass in Wai, at the Mmb and 
Kodoli gorges with a subsidiary bar at the Satara tunnel in Satara, 
at Ydhdgaon and the Koyna bridge in Kar4d, and at the Yarna 
bridge near Kanegaon in Y^lva with a subsidiary bar at Kdmeri ; 
two are on the Sholapur-MahM road at the Yarandha pass at Hirdoshi 
andYarandha; two are on the Surul- FitzGerald pass road at the 
Pasarni pass in W^i and at Kapde at the foot of the FitzGerald pass ; 
two are on the S^tara-Mah^haleshvar road near the Yenna bridge 
at Ankla in Satara and at Kelgad in J4vli; three on the Kar^d- 
Ohiplun road at the Kesha gorge at Sakurdi in Karad, at the 
Kera bridge in Patan and at the Kumbharli pass at the foot of 
the Sahy^dris ; and two are on the Kardd-Bijdpur road by Nagaj 
at the Surli gorge on the borders of Karad and Khdnapur and at 
the Khandpur gorge. Of the thirteen local fund tolls two are 
on the old Poona road at the Yenna bridge in Satara and at 
the Sdlpa pass on the borders of Koregaon and Phaltan ; one is 
on the Wai-Xdarki pass road at the Shirgaon gorge on the borders 
ofWdi and Koregaon,* four are on the S^tdra-Pandharpnr road 
at the Triputi gorge m Koregaon, at Yardhangad on the borders 
of Koregaon and Man, and at the Gondevla gorge and Dhuldev 
in M an ; one is on the Satdra-Tdsgaon road at the Nh^vi pass 
on the borders of Koregaon and Khatav; three are on the 
Malharpeth-Pandharpur road at the Ural gorge in Patan, at 
the Shamgaon gorge on the borders of Kar4d and Kh£napur, 
and at the Taras gorge near the village of Kaldhon in Khatav ; 
one is on the Karad-Tdsgaon I’oad at Takd-ri in Y^lva - where the 
Krishna canal crosses the road ; and one is on the Peth-Sdngli road 
at the Gotkhind in Y^lva. The tolls charged are for every four- 
wheeled carriage 1^. (8 a^.), for every two-wheeled carriage drawn 
by one animal Sd (2 a^.), for every two-wheeled cart or carriage del 
(4 as,) if drawn by two animals and laden and 3d (2 as,) if unladen, 
9d (6 as,) if drawn by four animals and laden and 4|d. (3 as.) if 
unladen, 2s. (Re. 1) if drawn by eight animals or more and laden 
and Is. (8 as.) if unladen, 2s. (Re. 1) for every elephant, fc?. (| a.) 
for every camel, horse, pony, mule, biifiEalo, or bullock whether 
laden or unladen, |(£. (J a.) for every ass laden or unladen, J d. (jV a.) 
for every sheep, goat, or pig, 6c?. (4 as.) for every palanquin 
or other litter carried by four or more bearers, and 3d (2 as.) 
for every small litter carried by less than four bearers. Except 
at the Koyna bridge at Karad where l|c?. (1 a.) is charged for 
every cart laden or unladen and at the Salpa pass on the old Poona 
road and at the Triputi gorge, Yardhangad, the Gondavla gorge 
and Dhuldev on the S^t^ra-Pandharpur road, where 3d. (2 as.) 
instead of 6d, (4 as.) are charged, for every two-wheeled cart if 
drawn by two animals and laden, and 1 p. (I a.) instead of 3c?. (2 as.) 
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if iialaden, these fees are generally charged at almost all the tolls. 
In 1881-82 the tolls realked £11,910 (Rs. 1,19,100), of which £10,264} 
(Rs. 1,02,640) were for Px’OYincial tolls and £1646 (Rs. 16,460) for 
local fund tolls. 

Of the sixteen chief bridges seven are on the Poona-Belganni 
road, across the Krishna, Tenna, Urmodi, Tarii, Koyna, 

and V4rna. At thirty miles fi‘om Poona near Shirval the Nira 
is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum road by an iron lattice girder 
bridge resting on masonry piers. It has eight spans of sixty feet 
each with a total length between abutments of 501 feet. The 
roadway is twenty-one feet wide and 46i feet above the river 
bed. The bridge was built in 1872 at a cost of £13,296 (Rs. 1,32,960). 
At fifty-six miles from Poona at Bhninj the Krishna is crossed 
on the Poona-Belgaum road by a masonry bridge. It has nine 
segmental arches, each of thirty feet span, with a total length 
of 310 feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide and twenty-eight 
feet above the river bed. The bridge was built in 1864 at a cost 
of £3635 (Rs. 36,350). At Varya sixty-seven miles from Poona 
the Yenna is crossed on the Poona-Belganm I'oad by a masonry 
bridge. It has eight segmental arches each of thirty feet span with 
a total length of 275 feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide and 
twenty-one feet above the river bed. The bridge w§s built in 
1864 at a cost of £3642 (Rs. 36,420). . At seventy-nine miles from 
Poona near Latna the ITrmodi is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum 
road by a masonry bridge. It has three elliptical a-rclies each of 
sixty feet span, and two semicircular arches each of fifteen feet 
span, with a total length of 259 feet. The roadway is 20| feet 
wide and thirty-three feet above the river bed. The bridge was 
built in 1865 at a cost of £3924 (Rs. 39,240). At ninety-one miles 
at Umbraj the T^rli is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum road by a 
masonry bridge. It has four segmental arches each of forty feet 
span with a total length of 178 feet. The roadway is twenty feet 
wide and fifty -three feet above the river bed. The bridge was 
built in 1877 at a cost of £11,489 (Rs. 1,14,890). At 101 miles 
from Poona at Karad the Koyna is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum 
road by a bridge partly of masonry and partly of iron. It has 
eight spans with a total length of 709 feet. Of the eight spans 
four in the south are masonry arches each fifty-four feet span, and 
the remaining four, over the deepest part of the river, consist of 
iron girders each 108 feet span and resting on massive masonry 
piers. The roadway is 21| feet wide and 80| feet above the 
river bed. The bridge was built in 1872 at a cost of £48,594 
(Rs. 4,85,940). Owing to the nature of the subsoil of the river 
bed great difficulty was experienced in getting foundations for 
some of the piei's of this bridge. At Kanegaon, 129 miles 
from Poona, the Vdrna is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum road 
by a masonry bridge. It has eight segmental arches, each 
sixty feet span, with a total length of 577 feet. The roadway 
is twenty feet wide and 30 J feet above the river bed. The 
biidge was begun in 1876 and completed in 1883 at a cost of £26,661 
(Rs. 2,60,61 0). Besides by the Bhninj bridge on the Poona- Bolgaum 
road the Krishna is crossed by two masonry bridges, at Wai 
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fifty-four miles from Poona on tlie Surul- FitzGerald pass road^ 
and at Vadutli six miles nortli-east of Satara on the old Poona road. 
The Wii bridge has eight segmental arches each of thirty feet span 
with a total length of 266 feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide 
and thirty-six feet aboTe the river bed. The bridge was built in 
1871 at a cost of £3931 (Rs. 39,310). The Vaduth bridge has nine 
arches each of fifteen feet span/ one arch of seventy-four feet span, 
and one small water-way of six by seven feet. The total length is 
898 feet. The roadway is 27^ feet wide and thirty-five feet above 
the river bed. The bridge was built in 1845. Besides by the Varya 
bridge on the Poona-Belgaum road the Yenna is crossed by 
three masonry bridges, two on the Satdra-Malcolmpeth road at 
Kanhera eight miles and at Kelghar twenty miles north-west of 
S4tara, and one on the old Poona road at VMha-Kheda three miles 
north-east of Sdtara. The Kanhera bridge has eight segmental 
arches each of tliirty-feet span with a total length of 268 feet. 
The roadway is twenty feet wide and 26|- feet above the river bed. 
The bridge was built in 1872 at a cost of £3948 (Rs. 39,480). The 
Kelghar bridge has one arch of sixty feet span with a total length 
of sixty feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide and twenty-five 
feet above the river bed. The bridge was built in 1852 at a cost of 
£588 (Rs. §880). The VMha-Kheda bridge has five ai^ches each of 
thirty feet span, one arch of ten feet span, and two small water- 
ways of six by seven feet. The total length is 322 feet. The road- 
way is twenty-seven feet wide and twenty-five feet above the river 
bed. The bridge was built in 1845 by Shahjithe Sat/ira chief.^ Besides 
by the Kardd bridge on the Poona-Belgaum road, the Koyna is 
crossed by two masonry bridges at Hdroshi in J^vli eighty-three 
miles from Poona on the Surul-FitzGerald pass road, and at 
Helv& in Patan thirty-three miles from Karad on the Kardd- 
Kumbh4rli pass road. The Haroshi bridge has three thirty 
feet arches with a total length of ninety-nine feet. The roadway 
is 18 1 feet ^vide and feet above the river bed. The bridge 
was built in 1875 at a cost of £885 (Rs. 8850). The 
Helvak bridge has five elliptical arches each of sixty feet spa,n 
and two semicircular land arches each of twenty feet span, 
with a total length of 424 feet. The roadway is 18| feet 
wide and 464 above the river bed. The bridge was" built 
in 1864 at a cost of £4249 (Rs. 42,490). Besides these bridges on 
„ the chief rivers, the Kera tributary of the Koyna is crossed by a 
masonry bridge at Patan twenty-one miles west of Karad on the 
Karad-Kumbharli pass road. It has three elliptical arches each of 
sixty feet span with a total length of 196 feet, and the roadway is 184 
feet wide and thirty-five feet above the river bed. The bridge was 
built in 1863 at a cost of £2316 (Es. 23,160). The Vasna is crossed 
by a masonry bridge at Lh4surna eleven miles east of Satdra on the 
Satara-Pandharpur road. It has five arches each of forty feet span 


T bears an mscrii^tion of Shdhji’s in Englisliand Mardthi. 

In the flood tins mscnption, which was on the parapet wall of thebridire was 
earned away. It we\s replaced by a fresh tablet in a safer part of the bridge, ’ 
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witli a total lengfcli of 240 feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide 
and thirty feet above the river bed. The bridge was built in 1881 
at a cost of <£4*910 (Rs. 49^100). 

There are eleven travellers^ bungalows, fourteen district officers’ 
bungalows, and 29 7 rest-houses. Of the eleven travellers’ bungalows 
six are on the Poona-Belgaum road, two at Shirval in Wai one at 
Satdra, two at Atit and Karad in EarM, and one at isTerla in Valva ; 
two are on the Surul-Mahdbaleshvar road at P^nohgani and V/ai 
in Wai ; one is on the Sdtara-Mahiibleshyar road at Jdedha in Javli ; 
one is on the FitzGerald pass road at Ambenala near PratSpgad; 
and one on the old Poona road at Dour in Koregaon. Each of these 
bungalows has three rooms each with accommodation and furniture 
for one traveller. Of the two bungalows at Shirval the new bungalow, 
which is about 81 1 feet long and 34| feet broad, has, besides 
three rooms, a cook house, a sweeper’s house, and stables ; and the 
old bungalow, which is about fifty-nine feet long and forty-two feet 
broad, has a cook house and stables. The S^tara bungalow, which 
is about 65i feet long and 30| feet broad, has a cook room, 
a peon’s room, bath-rooms, and stables. The Atit bungalow, 
which is about sixty-eight feet long and 32| feet broad, has a 
cook room, a peon’s room, a sweeper’s room, and stables. The Karad 
bungalow, which is about fifty-one feet long and twenty-three feet 
broad, has a cook xx)om, a messman’s room, and stables. The Nerla 
bungalow, which is about fifty-one feet long and twenty-three feet 
broad, has a cook room and a peon’s room. The Panchgaui 
bungalow, which is about sixty-four feet long and 33^. feet broad, 
has a cook house, servant’s and messman’s rooms, and stables. The 
Wdi bungalow, which is about 60i feet long and 60 feet broad, 
has a cook house, a messnian’s room, a peon’s room, and stables. 
The Medha bungalow, which is about 63 1 feet long and 29 1 feet 
broad, has a cook room, a peon’s room, a sweeper’s hut, and stables. 
The Ambenala bungalow, which is about 62 1 feet long and 46| 
feet broad, has a cook house, a servant’s house, a gardener’s house, 
and stables. The Dear bungalow, which is about sixty-five feet 
long and forty-six feet broad, has a cook room, a store room, 
bath-rooms, and stables. Except the Ambenala bungalow which has 
a corrugated iron roof and a stone floor, all these bungalows have 
tiled roofs and mimimed floors. The walls are generally built of 
stone lime and brick and sometimes of lime and brick and of 
brick and mud. Each traveller occupying a separate room has to 
pay a fee of 2s. (Re.l) for one day and one night and of Is, (8 as,) 
for one day between sunrise and sunset. The travellers’ bungalows 
are departmeiitallj managed and repaired from the general revenues, 
except the Dear bungalow which is repaired from local funds. 
The bungalows have an establishment of a peon and a sweeper, 
and some have a messman. The messman gets 16^?. to £1 (Rs. 8-10) 
a month, the peon 8^. to 16^. (Rs. 4 - 8), and the sweeper S§. to 15s. 
(Rs. 4-74). The peon looks after the building and furniture, and 
helps travellers in getting provisions. 

0£ the fourteen district officers’ bungalows four at Karad and 
Umbra] in Karad, at Kanegaon on the Y&nxa bridge in Valva, and at 
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Helvak in Patan belong to tbe executive engineer for roads and 
bridges ; six at Sidapnr in Kardd^ at T^kari in Valva^ at M%ni and 
Khatgun in Skatav^ and at Rdje’^ddi and Gondavla in Man^ belong 
to tbe eKecLitive engineer for irrigation ; and four at Sap in Koregaon^ 
at Pasesavli in Kbatav, at Vangi in Kbanapnrj and at Kasegaon in 
V^lva, belong to tlie Collector. The four bungalows belonging to 
the executive engineer for roads and bridges have stone brick and 
mud walls, thatched roofs^ and mummed floors. All have cook 
houses attached and some have stables. All are looked after by a 
Kuli labourer who is paid a daily wage of 3tl. to 4|ci (2-3 as,). 
Of the six bungalows belonging to the executive engineer for 
irrigation j two at Sidapur and Mdyni are second class and the 
remaining four are first class buildings. All are looked after by 
peons who receive a monthly salary of 14g. to £1 (Rs. 7 - 10). The 
four Collectors^ bungalows have stone brick and lime walls and tiled 
roofs and except the Sap bungalow all have cook houses and stables. 
All are looked after by peons who are paid Ss, (Rs. 4) a month. 

Of 297 rest-houses or dharmslidlds, which, besides village temples 
and clid'vdisy are used by native travellers, eighteen are in Wdi, six 
in Javli, twenty -two in Satdra, twenty-eight in Koregaon, eleven in 
Pdtan, forty -four in Kardd, thirty-four in Vdlva, forty-eight in M4n, 
thirty-five nn Khatav, twenty-nine in Kh^n^pur, and twenty-two in 
Td;Sgaon. Of these forty-five have been built by private means 
and the rest from local funds. Of the 297 rest-houses three have 
corrugated iron roofs, 193 have tiled roofs, ninety-nine have mud 
roofs, and two have thatched roofs. Except a few which were built 
of stone and lime, most rest-houses are built of stone and 
brick and of inferior wood. Of the 297 rest-houses fifteen can 
accommodate ten travellers, ten fifteen travellers, forty- three 
twenty travellers, forty-seven twenty -five travellers, thirty-six 
thirty travellers, twelve forty travellers, sixty-four fifty travellers, 
twenty-two fifty to seventy-five travellers, thirty-one seventy-five to 
100 travellers, six 100 to 125 travellers, one 125 to 150 travellers, 
three 150 to 200 travellers, and seven 200 to 300 travellers. In the 
rest-houses travellers are allowed free quarters, . 

Of the twelve ferries which ply during the rains, that is from, the 
middle of June to the end of November, eight are across the Krishna 
at Mahuli in Satam, at Dhamner in Koregaon, at Umhraj Karad and 
Kdrve in KaiAd, at Barhe and Borgaon in Valva, and at Bhilavdi in 
Tdsgaon; two are across the Koyna at Sangvad and Yerad in Patan; 
and two are across the Varna at Shegaon and TtCmbi in Valva. Most 
of the ferry boats have been bnilt by the public works department. 
Of the twelve ferries four at Mahuli, Dhamner, Umbraj, and Bhilavdi 
across the Krishna are iron pontoons and the remaining eight are 
wooden boats. These ferry boats are generally thirty -four feet long 
fourteen broad and three and a half deep. They are generally 
worked by a crew of six men, Mar^thds by caste, and carry at a trip 
forty to fifty passengers or four bullock or pony carts. For every 
trip each passenger pays fd (J a) and each cart Is, (8 as,). In 
1882-83 the ferries w^ere farmed for £208 (Rs. 2080). 
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satIra 

S4tira forms part of the Deccan postal dmsion. Of the sixfcy-one 
post offices one is a disbursing office^ thirty-one are sub-offices^ and 
twenty-nine are village offices. The disbursing office is at Satdra in 
charge of a postmaster who draws a yearly salary of £120 (Rs, 1200) 
rising to £168 (Rs, 1680), Of the thirty-one sub-offices which 
are in charge of sub -postmasters drawing a yearly salary of £18 
to £84 (Rs. 180 - 840)^ twenty-six at Ashta^ Dahivadi, Islampur, 
Kard.d^ Khandala-Bavda^ Khatav, Koregaon^ Mahabaleshvar, Masur^ 
Maynb Medha^ Mhasvadj Nerla, Panchgani/ Patan, Rahimatpurj 
Rajevadi^ S^ltara, Shirala, Shirvab Surub Tasgaon^ tTmbraj, Vadujb 
Vita^ and Wai are within British limits ; and five at Aundh, Bhor^ 
Jath^ Phaltan^ and Virvadi are within limits of the Sat^ra agency. Of 
the twenty -nine village offices which are in charge of schoolmasters 
receiving yearly allowances of £1 4^, to £6 (Rs. 12 -60)^ twenty-five 
at Atit; Bdvdhan^ Bhikar-Tdsgaon, Bhilavdb Bhninj, Ohaphab 
Oharegaon, Dli^vadshi^ Giiwb Kadegaon^ K^la^ Kameri^, Karva^ 
Kdsegaon^ Khanapur^ Kshetra-Mahulb Limbgova, Marub Nilgaj, Pab 
Pusesavli^ Shenavli^ Tarala^^ Vadgaon-Karad, and V4lva are within 
British limits; and four at Atp4db Diganchb Kurla^ and Taradgaon 
are within limits of the Satara agency. In towns and villages which 
have post offices, letters are delivered by thirty-six postmen^ of whom 
ten draw^ yearly salaines of £12 (Rs. 120) and the remaining twenty-six 
of £9 12,s*. (Rs. 96). In small villages without post offices letters arc 
delivered by forty -six village postmen drawing yearly salaries of £10 
ICa. to £12 (Rs. 108-120). At all the village offices money orders 
are issued, and at the disbursing office and ^11 the sub-offices both 
money orders are issued and savings banked. Mails to and from 
Bombay are. carried by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway between 
Bombay and Poona; the mails bet'ween Poona and Saffira are 
carried in pony carts or tang a ddhs which run from Poona to Hubli 
through Satara^ Kolhapur^ Belgaunij and Dh4rwar. During the 
hot season when the Bombay Government stops at Mahabaleshvar^ 
letters are carried in pony carts between Surul on the Poona- 
B el gaum road and Maliabaleshvar. The post offices are supervised 
by the superintendent of post offices, Deccan division, who has a 
yearly salary of £240 (Rs. 2400). The- superintendent is assisted 
in Satara by an inspector who draws £120 (Rs. 1200) a year and 
whose head-quarters are at Satira. 

There are two third class Government telegraph offices at Stiffira 
and Mahabaleslivar. 

Except Kai'cid which has three, each of the other ten sub-divisions 
has one chief tx'ade centre. Of the thirteen trade centres one is in 
Wai at Wai, one in Jdvli at Malcolmpeth, one in S/itfira at Sdtara, 
one in Koregaon at Eahimatpur, one in Patan at Patau, three in 
Karad at KarM Ohdregaon and tlmbraj, one in V41va at IsMmpur, 
one in Man at Mhasvad, one in Khatav at Pusesavli, one in 
JEh4ndpnr at Vita, and one in Tasgaon at T&gaon. W4i in Wai, 
on the Krishna, *contains about 150 well-to-do traders, mostly 
Brahmans, M^rwdr and Gujarat Vdnis, Mar^tha Kunbis, Salis, 
Koshtis, Telis, Kas<4rs, and Musalmdns. Of these traders, the 
Brahmans and Gujarat Vanis are generally moneylenders. Except 
that the Mardtha Kunbis and Gujardt Vanis buy from the growers 
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Chapter VI, on cash payment raw sugar or gul^ ricO;, turmeric^ eartlinuts and 
Tr^e- coriander seed and export tliem. mostly in bullock cai*ts to tlie port 

Trade Centres Makad and to Poona, the chief trade consists in importing articles 
' ’ and selling tkem on cash, payment in the town and neighbouring 
villages. From Bombay and Poona, Marwar Yanis import Bombay 
and English piecegoods and twist) from Ohiplim, the V^'anis import 
salt hetelniits dates and groceries j from. Poona and Satara, the 
Kasars import copper and brass pots; from Nair or Malcoimpeth, 
the Mnsalmdns import potatoes and vegetables ; and from Bavdhan 
and Surul-Kavtha the Salis and Koshtis import small quantities of 
women’s robes or liigdis. Besides importing women^s robes from 
Bavdh^n and Surul-Kavtha, the Salis and Koshtis prepare women^s 
robes, waistcloths, bodicecloths or lihansy and other hand-made, 
goods from the twist which they buy from Marwar Yanis and sell 
them to consumers in their houses. Of late, in consequence of the 
opening of good roads, the growers have begun to take their 
produce to the port of Mahd>d and sell them to the Mahad traders 
instead of passing them through the hands of the Wai traders. 

Malcolmpeth. Malcolmpeth in Javli, the trade centre of the favourite health resort 
of Mahabaleshvar, has independent and well-to-do traders, mostly 
Mdrwdr and Gujarat Yanis, Parsis, Christians, and Musalmans. 
During the fair season, especially in April and May and again 
in October and November, Malcolmpeth is the centre of 
much traffic and trade. The traders bring rice from the neighbouring 
villages, and sugar, salt, cocoanuts, groceries, spirits and wines 
from Mahdd, Poona, ^ and Bombay. Excellent potatoes are grown 
Sdtdra, on the hill. Satdra in Satara contains about 500 independent traders 
chiefly Brahmans, Mdrwar Gujarat and Lingayat Yd^nis, Telis, 
Td^mbolis, Kdsars, Bohoras, and Parsis. Salt, piecegoods, metals, 
stationery, groceries, rock-oil, and silk are brought from Poona 
Chiplun and Mahd,d and sold wholesale or retail on cash payment. 
Coarse sugar, earthnuts, chillies, and turmeric are bought from the 
growers by Brahmans and local and Marwar Yanis and sent to 
^ Poona, Chiplun, and Mahad. Of late years there has been little 

Bahmaipur, change in the amount or character of the Sdtara trade. Rahimatpnr 

in Koregaon contains about 155 independent and well-to-do traders. 
They are chiefly Brahmans, Mdrwar and Gujarat Yanis, Shimpis, 
Sangars, Maratha Kunbis, Jains, Koshtis, Kasfe, and Musalmans. Of 
/ these traders the Brahmans are generally moneylenders. Bombay and 

English piecegoods, twist, and silk are brought by the Marwdr Y^nis 
from Poona and Bombay. The Yanis, Jains, and Maratha Kunbis 
buy from the growers raw molasses, turmeric, earthnuts, and 
coriander seed, send them in bullock carts to the ports of Chiplun 
Bajupur and Mahad, and bring from those ports salt, cocoanuts, dates, 
and spices. All of these articles are sold on cash payment. The 
Musalmans, Sangars, and Koshtis buy twist from the Marwd.r Y4nis 
which the Musalmans weave into turbans and the Sangars and Koshtis 
into waistcloths, women^S X’obes or lugdiSy cofcton. sheets or pdsodisy 
and other hand-made piecegoods. These articles are partly sold in 
; the town, and the rest are taken to Satara and Chiplun where they 
rdim, sold to local traders. P4tan, at the meeting of the Koyna and 

Kora on the Karad-Chiplun mxd^ has about twenty traders, mostly 
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Br^limans, Vdnis, and SLimpis. Eice goes from Pdtan and Tarla to 
IvarS-d and CMpliinj and from Cliiplun are bx’ouglifc salt cocoanuts 
and groceries. Kardd, at tlie meeting of the Krishna and the 
Kojna on the Poona-Belgamn roadj has about 400 traders,, 
mostly Brahmans, Mar war Gujarat and Lingajat Vanis^ Tolls, 
Sangars, Koshtis, Shimpis, and Musalmans. Of those traders 
the Bx’ahmans are generally moneylenders. The Mtirwar Yanis 
bring piecegoods from Nagpur, ShoMpur, and Terdal, and 
women^s robes or lugdis from Bavadhan and Eabkavi. The V auis 
and Telis buy from the growers for cash and send to Chiplnn 
raw sugar or gul, turmeric, chillies, earthnuts, tobacco, and oil, 
and ill exchange bring salt, cocoanuts, dates, spices, and groceries. 
These imported articles are sold in the town and neighbouring 
villages. The Salis and Musalmans bring twist from Bombay which 
they weave into turbans, waistcloths, and other hand-made piecegoods. 
The Koshtis weave fisodis or cotton sheets. These hand-made 
piecegoods are sold to the people on the spot. Ohflregaon, in Karad 
on the river Mand on the Malharpeth-Pandharpur road, has 
Gujarat Ydni and Teli traders. Since the opening of the Kunibhtlrli 
pass on the Karad-Ohiplun road the Ch^regaon traders have 
prospered. They buy from the growers for cash, sesame, 
earthnut, saffloiver, and other oil seeds which they press* into oil 
and send in large quantities to Chiplun in exchange for salt and 
groceries. TJmbraj, in Kardd at the meeting of the Krishna Tarli 
and Mdnd on the Poona- Belganm road, has about twenty-five traders, 
mostly Brdhmans, Gujarat and Lingjtyat Ytlms, and Shimpis. Of 
these traders the Brdhmans are generally moneylenders. The Yanis 
buy chillies earthnuts and rice from the growers of Pdtan, Tiirla, 
and Morgiri, and send them either to Sangli, Miraj, or Chiplun, and 
bring salt, dates, and groceries in exchange from Chiplun. The 
Shimpis buy women'’s robes or lugdis and bodicecloths or hhans at 
Pill and Tarla, These imported articles are sold on cash payment 
in the town and neighbouring villages. Isldmpur orUrun in Valva 
has about thirty traders mostly Brdhmans, Mdrwdr Gujardt and 
Lingayat Ydnis, and MarAtha Kiinbis. The traders send to Chiplun 
large quantities of tobacco and raw sugar or gu\ and in exchange 
banng salt, dates, betelnuts, groceries, spices, English and country 
piecegoods, and metals which they sell at Islampur and the 
neighbouring villages. Besides Islampur, the large village of 
Shirala in YaBa is famous for its brass lamps or samais which the 
Kasars send to Satara, Sholdpxir, and Poona. Mhasvad in Man, 
on the Man river on the Batara-Pandharpur road, has about 
sixty independent traders, mostly Brdhmaas, Gujardt and Lingdyat 
Vdnis, Shimpis, Jains, and Sangars. Of these teders the 
Brahmans and Gujarat Vfinis are generally moneylenders, Bombay 
and English piecegoods are brought in large quantities by Gujarat 
Yanis and Shimpis from Bombay and Poona. The Yanis and 
Jains buy from the growers millet 0 Tbdp% raw sugar or gul^ khapla 
or wheat, and earthnuts, and send them in cartloads to Sholapur 
and Pandharpur in the east, and Satara Mahdd and Chiplun in 
the west, and from Chiplun bring salt, cocoanuts, and spices. The 
Sangars buy sheep^s wool twist from the Dhangars, and weave it 
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into blankets or hamblis, and send them to Ohiplun^ Mahad^ Sat^ra^ . 
Pandharpnr, and Sholapnr. Pnsesavli in Khatay has about 120 
independent traders, mostly Brahmans, Gujarat and local Yanis, 
Telis, Koshtis, Salis, Sangars, Kas^rs, and Musalmans. Of these 
traders, the Brahmans and Gujar4tV4nis are generally moneylenders. 
Bombay and English piecegoods and twist are brought by the 
Shimpis and Gujanit Yanis from Bombay and Poona The twist 
is bought by S^lis who weave it into cotton sheets or pdsodis. 
Sesame safl3.ower and earthnuts are largely bought by the Telis 
from the growers and pressed into oil which is sent to Satara, Mah^d, 
and CMplnn, The Yanis bny from the growers raw sugar or gul^ 
garlic, and earthnuts, and send them to Bar^mati, Sholapnr, Mahdd, 
and Chiplun, and from Chiplun bring salt, cocoanuts, and groceries. 
Yita in Khanapur has about 150 traders, mostly Brahmans, Mar war 
and local Vdnis, Shimpis, Telis, Kdsars, Sangars, Tambats, Sails, 
and Musalmans, Of these traders, the Brihmans and Marwar 
Yd.nis are generally moneylenders. English and Bombay piece- 
goods and twist are brought by Marwar Y^nis and Shimpis from 
Bombay and Poona, The twist is bought hy Momin Musalmans 
who weave it into turbans, and by Sangars and Salis who weave 
it into cotton sheets ov pdsodisy which are sold both at Yita and 
Kadegaon, Prom the growers, Mjirwar and local Ydnis buy raw 
sugar or giilj and the Yanis and Telis buy sesame earth- 
nut safflower a,nd other oil seeds, press them into oil, and send 
them largely to Chiplun and in exchange bring salt, betelnuts, 
dates, and groceries: The Khanapur village of Lingra grows 
gdnja or smoking hemp, enough to meet the demand of the whole 
district of Satara, Tilsgaon has about 150 traders, with capitals 
varying from £10 to £10,000 (Rs. 100 - Rs. 1,00,000), mostly 
Brdhmans, Marwdr Gujarat and Lingayat Ydnis, Mardtha Kunbis, 
Jains, Telis, and Musalmans. The traders buy from the growers 
cotton, tobacco, raw sugar or gtdy and earthnuts, and send them 
to Sdtara, Sholapnr, Poona, and Chiplun, and from Chiplun bring 
in exchange salt, piecegoods, dates, silks, sugar, metals, and spices, 
which are sold to the people for cash. As there are no steam presses, 
cotton, which is the chief article of export, is loosely packed and 
loses much in quantity and quality. 

Thirty-four weekly and half -weekly markets are held, twelve on 
Mondays, three on Tuesdays, four on Wednesdays, six on Thursdays, 
two on Pridays, five on Saturdays, and two on Sundays, in twenty- 
three villages and towns. One is in Wai at Wai on Mondays and 
Tuesdays ; two in Javli, at Medha on Mondays and at Malcolmpeth 
on every day in the week during the fair season ; two in Satdra, 
at S^tfca on Mondays Thursdays and Saturdays, aud at Parli on 
Mondays ; two in Koregaon, at Rahimatpiir on Thursdays and 
Pridays, and at Kumta on Mondays ; four in Pafcan, at Patan on 
Mondays, at TMa on Saturdays, at Morgiri on Thursdays, and 
at Dhembevddi on Tuesdays *, five in Kardd, at KarM on Sundays 
and Thursdays, at Yadgaon on Mondays, at Umbraj on Mondays, 
at Charegaon on Saturdays, and at Belvade on Wednesdays ; two 
in Yilva, at Isldmpur on Saturdays and at Shirala on Mondays ; 
one in T^sgaon, at Tisgaon on Mondays and Thursdays j one in 
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KMn^pur at Vita on Mondays; one in Khat^r at Pnses^vli on 
Wednesdays! and two in Man, at DaMYadi on Mondays and at 
Mliasvad on Wednesdays. These markets are distributing rather 
than collecting centres. Except at Belvade and Elur where cows, 
oxen, buffaloes, ponies, sheep, and other animals are brought for 
sale, the articles sold at these markets are brass copper and iron 
vessels, millet, wheat, gram, pulses, cotton, oilseeds, oil, earthnuts, 
chillies, turmeric, raw sugar, tobacco, English and country piece- 
goods, twists, turbans, waistcloths, women's robes or fruit, 

and vegetables. Besides peddlers and hawkei’s who set up booths 
on the market days and sometimes husbandmen offering their 
field produce, grain, pulse, raw sugar, fruit, and vegetables, 
the sellers are shopkeepers and traders generally belonging to the 
market town. Except where fruit and vegetables are brought early 
in the morning, these markets fill about two in the afternoon 
and go on till six. Barter is almost unknown ; all sales are by cash 
payments. Of late years there has been little change in the numbers 
who attend the markets. 

Pairs, lasting one to thirty days, with an attendance of 500 to 50,000 
people and with a trade worth £12 to £3000 (Rs. 1 20 - Rs. 30,000), 
are held at eighteen places, two in Wii, two in J^vli, one in Satdra, 
two in Koregaon, two in Karad, two in Patan, two in V<llva, one in 
T4sgaon, one in Kluimipur, one in Khatdv, and two in Miin. Of 
these eighteen fairs, two are attended by 50,000, two by 20,000, one 
by 15,000, eight by 5000 to 8000, and five by ^500 to 4000 people. 
The details are : 

Sdtdra Fair Details^ 1882. 


Plaos. 

Month. 

Days. 

Sales. 

People. 

Pl»A0B. - 

Month. 

Days. 

Sales. 

People. 

Wilk 



£ 


Pdtm* 



£ 


Ozai'di 

April 

16 

25 

3000 

Banapuri 

April 

5 

200 

8000 

Mandhardov,.. 

January 

1 

60 

8000 

Yerad 

April 

BO- 

200 

7000 

JdvU. 





Vdlm. 





Moxni 

March 

1 

70 

7000 

ShirAla 

April 

1 

600 

20,000 

Krnm 

April 

1 

180 

4000 

Peth 

February ... 

1 

100 

6000 

Sdtdra. 
Parii 

February ... 

I 

12 

6000 

Tdsgam. 
Akalkhop ... 
JKhdndpur. 

February ... 

1 

160 

6000 

Koregaon. 





Renavi 

1 February ... 

i 1 

50 

1 500 

Rahimatpur...^ 

JDecember... 

SO ■ 

50 

sm 

Khatdv. 




1 

Padali 

April 

30 ' 

35 

2000 

Khatgun 

March 

2 

100 

16,000 

Kardd. 





Mdn. 





PAl 

Jamiary ... 

5 

800 

50,000 

1’ 

1 

April 

1 

1600 

50,000 

Kole 

February .. 

1 

300 

6000 

1 Mhasvad 

November ,. 

15 

3000 

20,000 


These fairs differ little from the weekly markets, except that 
they are attended by unusually large numbers. They are chiefly 
distributing centres. The sellers are generally shopkeepers and 
traders of the town and neighbouring places, mostly Marwdr 
Gujarat and Lingiyat Y^-nis, Halvdis, Tdmbats,. Kdsdrs, Sbimpis, 
Sdlis, Koshtis, Sangars, Attars, and /Musalmdns. Except at 
Mhasvad where the chief trad© consists in selling cows, bulls, 
buffaloes, ponies, and sheep by Maratba Knnbis, Mhdrs, Mangs, and 
Musalmdns, the articles sold at these fairs are : By the Ydnis, dates, 

t 
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cocoannts, betelnnts, raw sngar^ sugar, spices and groceries; by 
tbe Marw^r Vdnis, Sails, Sbimpis and Kosbtis, Englisb and country 
piecegoods, women^s robes, cotton sheets, waistcloths and bodice- 
cloths ; by the T^mbats copper and brass pots ; by the Kasars copper 
and brass pots and glass bangles; by the Halvais, sweetmeats, 
parched rice, and pulse; by the Attars, perfumes and fragrant 
essences; and by the Sangars, blankets, coarse cloth or padam-) 
sacking, and felt or humus. The buyers are almost all consumers 
who buy for immediate use, 

Shopkeepers are found in almost all villages except in the smallest. 
Village shopkeepers are generally Gujarat or Lingayat Vanis. They 
deal in all kinds of grain, salt, oil, sugar, raw sugar, spices, and 
groceries, and buy their stock at the nearest trade centre. The 
shopkeeper is generally a distributer, except that being often a 
moneylender he generally supplies his stock of grain from the 
husbandmen to whom he has advanced money. Except landholders 
who, having their own stock of grain, buy only sugar, spices, 
groceries and oil, most of the villagers depend upon the shopkeeper 
for almost all their supplies. A few buy on cash payment, but 
most of the villagers have an account with the shopkeeper. 
Barter is almost unknown. 

Below the village shopkeepers are the peddlers and hawkers who 
are generally Mdrwdr and local Vanis, Telis, Kasfe, and Shimpis. 
These men travel from village to village during the six or eight 
months of the fair season. Spices, groceries, pearls, looking glasses, 
locks, and other articles are sold by the Mdrw^r and local Vanis, who 
generally go about "with a pony ; glass bangles, copper and brass pots 
are sold by Kdsdrs who travel with a bullock or a packman ; cloth by 
Shimpis who generally themselves 6arry the pack ; and oil by Telis. 
Except the Telis who generally, and the Marwd.ris who rarely, 
sell their articles to husbandmen in exchange for grain, almost all 
these peddlers and hawkers sell on cash payment. 

The Lamdns, a wandering tribe and the professional carriers of 
the district, used to carry on pack-bullocks to the coast and to 
Poona and other centres, cotton, molasses, chillies, tobacco, and 
other articles of export, and bring salt, grain, spices, and groceries. 
Since the opening of the cart roads to the Konkan by the 
Kumhhdrli pass in 1864 and the FitzGerald pass in 1876, these 
Lamdns have almost disappeared, and exports are carried to Chiplun 
and Mahad by traders in hired, and by husbandmen in their own 
bullock carts. The Hedes, a class of Vanj^ris, buy cows, bulls, and 
other live-stock at Jath, Bijdpur, and BaMghd,t, and sell them in 
the fair season from village to village for cash. 

^ Of Itnports the chief articles are : Of building materials, Malabar 
timber is imported from Poona Bombay and Chiplun by Gujarat 
and local V^nis, Marlitha Kunbis, and sometimes also directly 
by rich house-builders. Timber generally passes through three 
hands and is used by house-builders carpenters and turners for 
making beams, girders, planks, doors, shelves, wheels, and chairs* 
Kdihya or cocoa fibre rope is brought by Gujarat and local Vdnisfrom 
Chiplun, Mah&d, Poona, and Bombay, and passes through three 
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hands. Iron bai% sheets/ hinges, and screw are 'brought from 
Bombay Poona and Ghipliin by Gujarat and local Vanis^ Maratha 
Kunbis and Musalmans^ and pass through three hands. Iron bars 
are made into cart tires/axeSj and hatches. As the demand for 
iron has increased and as the Dhavads of J^vli and P^tan have 
ceased to smelt iron the import of iron has of late increased. 
Glass-panes used for windows, looking glasses, and lanterns are 
brought from Poona and Bombay by Bohords and bought by the 
public works department and the rich. Of house furniture, copper 
brass and iron sheets are brought from Poona and Bombay by Gujarat 
V4uis and Musalmd-ns, from whom the local Tdmbats and Kasfe 
buy and make them into cooking and water pots tapeUs, gM.gm\Sy 
pdtelis, ghangd Is, frying-pans, and other vessels. Besides the raw metal 
sheets, Sondrs, Tambats, Kasdrs, and Telis bring from Nasik, Poona, 
Miraj, and Saiigli readymade cooking pots, or jugs, ful 2 :)dtra$ 

or cu ps "with a thick rim, or cups on a stand, dishes or 

tahaks, and attarddnis and giildhddnis or rose-vessels, excellent 
articles but costly and therefore not in much demand. Carpets, 
watches, clocks, paintings, chandeliers, and hanging lamps are 
brought from Bombay and Poona by Bohords and Marw^r Vflnis 
for the use of the rich and well-to-do. Of food drink and 
drugs, salt, cocoanuts, dates, groceries, and spices are brought 
by local and GujaiAt Variis from Bombay, Poona, Chiplun, and 
Mahdd. Drugs are chiefly imported by Government dispensaries 
at the expense of local funds. Of tools and appliances, the Bohords 
import hammers, anvils, saws, files, razors, knives, scissors, augers, 
adzes, and chisels from Bombay and Poona. Of articles of dress 
including ornaments and toys, English and Bombay piecegoods, 
twist, shawls, silk waistcloths and robes are brought from Bombay 
and Poona by Mdrwarand Gnjardt Vdnis, Brahmans, and Musalmdns. 
Twist is bought by Sdlis and Koshtis who weave it into hand-made 
piecegoods. Pearls are brought by Panjdbis and Marwdr and 
Gujarat Vanis from Poona and Bombay, and sold to the rich. 
Kdtaris bring from Gokdk wooden toys, cleverly coloured represen* 
tations of vegetables and fruit. These toys are bought by the 
rich and well-to-do to be laid before the goddess Gauri on a day 
sacred to her in Ohaitra or March -April. Gold and silver are 
brought by Max'wdr Vxinis and sold to the rich to make ornaments for 
their women and children. 

The chief Exports are molasses, grain, oarbhnuts, turmeric, chillies, 
cotton, limber, and cloth. Since the opening of bridged and well made 
roads molasses, the chief export of the district, has of late come into 
increasing demand, and the cultivation of sugarcane has greatly spread. 
Millet, wheat, chillies, turmeric, and tobacco are sent to Bombay by 
Chiplun, chiefly from SatAra, KaiAd, and V^lva, by the local and 
Gujar Ydnis who get these articles from the Kunbi husbandmen 
either in payment of debts or on cash payment. Cotton is sent 
from Valva and Tdsgaon in bullock carts to Chiplun by BlAtias 
and GujaiAt Vanis who buy unginned cotton from the husbandmen, 
have it cleared by hand-machines, and pack it in bales, each weigh* 
ing about 250 pounds (10 mans). As there is less local demand 
owing to the growing import of European and Bombay piecegoods 
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the growing of cotton has lately fallen off. Teak is sent from 
Javliand P^tan to Ohiplun and other parts by timber-dealers, who 
buy at departmental sales and fell yearly a certain number of teak 
trees mostly in Government forests. Coarse cloth, cotton sheets or 
pdsodisj and blankets are chiefly sent to other districts. 

The chief Sat^ra crafts are the making of gold and silver 
brnaments, copper and brass pots and iron tools, stone-cutting, 
pottery, carpentry, cotton-weaving, dyeing, blanket-weaving, 
tanning, and shoe-making. Gold and silver workers or Sonars are 
found in almost all towns and large villages. Besides working 
in gold and silver, a few Sonars in Satara, Tasgaon, and other 
large towns are well known for their skill in stone-setting. 'Except 
a few who out of their savings buy gold and silver in small 
quantities and keep a small stock of ornaments for sale in their 
shops and sometimes at fairs, goldsmiths are not, as a rule, men 
of capital. People who want ornaments generally buy their gold and 
silver and give it to the Sonars to work into ornaments, paying 
them Is. 6d to 26*. (Ee. | - 1) the tola for gold. A. few Sondrs 
who have a large number of customers employ workmen. The 
tools used for heating melting and hammering the metal are the 
blow-pipe, iron tongs for turning the coals, a hammer, an anvil, 
and the draw-plates called gdvi and jamhhdchi paiti for making 
gold wire and thread. Sonars make gold and silver bangles, 
armlets, wristlets, necklaces, rings, nose-rings, and anklets, and 
articles for holding betelnnts betel leaves and other dishes. 
Sonars work from morning to evening and keep twelve holidays 
during the year. Their work is steady throughout the year and is 
brisk during the marriage season. The women and children do not 
help the men in their work. Sondrs earn £5 to £100 (Es. 50-1000) 
a year. They are a fairly well-to-do class and have no trade 
organization. 

Tambats and Kdsars or copper and brass smiths are found in 
almost all towns. Copper and brass pot-making is one of the chief 
local industries. The metal is brought from' Bombay and Poona in 
sheets and cut into pieces of a suitable size. Except a few men of 
capital, coppersmiths generally borrow money and invest it in 
their craft. Of the brassware of the district the best known articles 
afe the brass lamps which are made at Shirdla in V^lva. The 
articles are sold in shops and at fairs, and are also sent to. Bombay 
and Poona. Coppersmiths also tin copper and brass pots at fcL to 
l^d. (i to I a.) the pot. They make a stock of vessels during the 
mins, and during the fair season move from place to place with them. 
They work from morning to evening and keep all important Hindu 
holidays, ^ Their women help in blowing the bellows and tinning 
pots. Their average yearly earnings are £5 to £50 (Rs.50 - 500) . In 
ordinary years they are fairly off. They have no trade organiza- 
tion. 

Blacksmiths or Loh4i*s, chiefly Hindus and a few Musalmans, are 
found in almost all towns and large-villages. The husbandmen are 
the LoMrs^ chief customers. They generally have capital enough 
to lay in the small stoye of iron they require to meet the wants of 
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tteir craft. They seldom have workmen under them. The 
blacksmiths^ who make and repair cooking, vessels and field tools, 
have enough work throughout the year. During the rains they 
make nails, pans, and buckets. Their busiest time is at the close of 
the fair season when the husbandmen are most in want of field tools. 
Lohars work ten to twelve hours a day. Musalman Lohars keep 
the usual Musalman holidays and Hindu Lohdrs keep the chief 
Hindu holidays. Their women help in blowing the bellows and in 
the lighter parts of the work. Their yearly earnings vary from £6 
to £15 (Rs.60- 150). Besides the Lohdrs, Grhisadis or tinkers are a 
class of wandering iron-workers. They are less skilful, but much 
cheaper workmen than the Lohars. Except during the rains when 
they settle at one place, they move from village to village buying 
old iron and making and selling new articles. 

Stonecutters called Patharvats or Belddrs, Hindus and a few 
Musalmans, work wherever they find employment. They are paid 
14}S. to 16$. (Rs. 7 - 8) a month, to hew and shape stones for house 
building. If public works or other special demand for masons 
arises the strength of the local Belddrs is iucreased by wandering 
families from other parts of the country. Except during the rains 
when they are generally idle, stonecutters have constant and well- 
paid employment. The waiit of work during the rains, and the 
fact that their women add nothing to the family earnings* keep them 
poor. Another class of stone masons are the Gavandis. The Gavandi 
docs finer work than the Beldar, and often acts as an architect for 
houses and wells. Some are so highly esteemed for their designing 
faculties that they are sent for all over the Histrict. 

Pottery is made in all towns and large villages. The workers 
are Kumbhars who are one of the twelve halutds or village servants. 
The clay of which tiles, bricks, earthen pots, and human and animal 
figures are made, is dug either from fields, from river beds, or from 
old village sites. It is mixed with stable refuse and is trodden by 
men for five or six hours. The kneaded clay is then formed into 
balls and turned on a wheel into pots of various shapes. The pots 
are laid in the sun, and when slightly dry are taken and gently 
hammered with a small flat piece of wood. The pots are then burnt 
in a kiln. When the ashes have cooled the pots are taken out 
of the kiln and sold in market towns and at the potters^ houses 
at prices varying from |d. to 1$. (J - 8 as.). Khumbhfirs require 
little capital. They generally work from morning to evening 
throughout the year except when rain stops them. They keep the 
leading Hindu holidays, and are greatly helped by their women. 
Of late years their craft has nndergoue little change. 

Sutars or carpenters, either Hindus or Musalmans, are found in 
almost all towns and large villages. The carpenters are chiefly 
employed from moxming to evening in making the woodwork of houses 
and in making carts and other field tools. They are supplied with 
the raw material, chiefly habhid and jdmhhiil wood which gi*ow all 
over the district, and teak which is found in Javli, SaMra, Patan, 
and Vd,lva. Their work is steady in large towns but dull in villages. 
They keep all important holidays. Their yearly earnings vary 
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from £7 10^. to £12 (Rs. 75 - 120). Of late years tteir craft tas 
undergone little change. 

Cotton Weaving is carried on in almost all towns and large villages 
by Khatris^ Koshtis, and Salis among Hindus^ and by Momins 
among Musalm^ns. The cotton yarn for the rougber cloth is 
brought by Miirwaris from Tdsgaon, Jath/ and Athni ; the finer yarn 
for women^s robes or lugdis generally comes from Bombay, A 
few have capital and employ labourers, but most bori’ow money 
from Gujars and Mdrwaris to buy the yarn and pay for it by the 
articles they weave. Khatris, Koshtis, and Salis weave the coarse 
cloth, waistcloths, women^s robes, and cotton sheets which are worn 
by all classes, and Momins weave the cheap turbans which are 
worn by the poorer Kunbis. Though the weavers have work 
throughout the year, their earnings hardly support them, so keen 
is the competition of steam-made Bombay and English piecegoods.. 
The weavers work from morning to evening, taking about two- 
hours’ rest at noon. They keep twelve holidays in the year. They 
are helped by their women in the lighter parts of their work, and 
earn £t) to £15 (Rs. 60 - 150) a year. 

Dyers or Rangaris, both Hindus and Musalmd^ns, are found in 
, Satdra, Kardd, Tasgaon, Wdi, Rahimatpur, and other large towns. 
The craft is important as almost all classes of the people wear dyed 
head-dresses. The chief colours are scarlet, crimson, and blue. Scarlet 
or Imsumha is made from mixing turmeric with pd;padkhdr or 
soda lime and the powder of dried kardai or safflower. All the 
articles required for making scarlet ar-e found in the district. The 
crimson is made from crimson powder brought from Europe. Dyers 
do not require much capital. Their work varies with the general 
prosperity of the people. In ordinary years it is briskest during 
the wedding season and about the Dasara and Divali holidays in 
September -October. They work six to eight hours a day. The 
Hindu workers keep the usual Hindu holidays and the Musalman 
workers the usual Musalman holidays. Their women help them 
in drying the dyed clothes. They earn little more than a 
maintenance. 

Blanket Weavers or Sangars are found all over the district* 
Blanket weaving is of most importance to the poor as it supplies 
cheap and warm clothing. The Sangars are poor and have no 
capital. To buy wool from the Dhangars they have to borrow. 
The whole work of blanket- weaving is done by the Sangar's family 
without employing outside labour. The wool which is brought in 
bundles from the Dhangars is first soaked in tamarind-stone water,, 
dried in the open air, and combed. After a second soaking drying 
and combing, the thread is fit to be taken to the loom. The tools 
used in weaving the blankets are the ydv a piece of wood with a 
pointed end about three feet long and six inches round ; the ofJml 
a long piece of wood about four feet long and one inch broad ; and 
the niri a long piece of wood with an indented side. The Sangars 
have steady work throughout the year, and are busiest in October 
and TSfovemher when the sheep are shorn. They work eight to ten 
hours a day and keep twelre holidays. Their women help them in 
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soaking and drying tke thread and in almost all other parts of the 
work except weaving. Sangars^ who earn £5 to £20 (Es. oO - 200) 
a year^ sell their blankets mostly to the lower classes at home, in 
markets and at fairs, at prices varying from ls, 6d. to6^. (Es. f-S) 
the blanket. They are a poor class. 

Of the two branches of leather-working tanning was formerly 
carried on by Dhors and shoe-making by Chambhars. Of late as 
the price of tanned leather has greatly risen, Chambhars have also 
taken to tanning. Dhors and Ghambhdrs are found in almost all 
towns and large villages. The Dhors, who flay the dead bodies 
of animals, dry and tan the hides and sell them to Chambhars or 
hide-dealers. In making shoes, water-buckets, and water-bags, 
an employment to which they have only lately taken, Dhors show 
less skill than Chambhars. Ghilmbh^rs buy the hides from the 
Dhors and tan them at home. The tanning is done by steeping the 
hide two or three days in water, by washing it, and soaking it in 
lime water for nearly fifteen days. The hide is taken ont and the 
hair scraped with the mndo or iron knife. It is soaked in a liquid 
mixture oiliirda or inyrobalan and MfcteZ bark, and is then fit 
for use. The articles made by Dhors and Chimbars are shoes, 
water-buckets, water-bags, leather thongs and ropes, and chaplds 
or sandals. These are sold in all markets and fairs, a pair of shoes 
fetching Is. ScL to 4s. (Es. |- - 2). Leather working requires little 
capital, and labour is seldom employed. The Dhors and Glnimbliars 
have steady employment throughout the year, except during the 
rains when work is dull. They work eight , to ten hours a day and 
keep the leading Hindu holidays. Their women help in sewing 
silk borders to shoes and in other light work. Dhors and Ch4mbh&s 
earn £7 i06\ to £10 (Rs. 75 - 100) a year. In ordinary years they are 
fairly off. Besides Dhors and OhSmbhars, Mochis make English 
boots and shoes in Satara, Karad, and other large towns. 
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Three inscriptions of about 200 b.c., recording gifts of pillars by 
Karad pilgrims at tbe Bbarbnt Stupa near Jabalpur in the Central 
Provinces, show that Kardd or as the inscriptions call it Karahakada 
about fifteen miles south-east of S^t^ra, is probably the oldest place 
in the Satara district.^ That the place named is the .Satara Karad 
is confirmed by a group of sixty-three early Buddhist caves about 
three miles south-west of KarM one of which has an inscription of 
about the first century after Christ.^ Caves also at Shirval in the 
extreme north-west of the district and at the holy town of Wai in 
Jiyli show that they were old Buddhist settlements.^ 

Prom very early times trade routes must have passed by the 
Varandha hnd KumbhMi passes to the Konkan seaports of Mah^d 
Dabhol and Chiplun. Much holiness attaches to Mahabaleshvar at 
the source of the Krishna river about thirty miles north-west of 
Sdtd,ra.^ No early inscriptions giving the names of kings have been 
found in the district. But it seems probable that as in the rest of 
the Bombay Deccan and Konkan the Andhrabhritya or Shdtakarni 
kings (b.c. 90 - a.b. 300) and probably its Kolhapur branch held 
Sdtara till the third or fourth century after Christ. For the 900 
years ending early in the fourteenth century with the Musalm^n 
overthrow of the Devgiri Yadavs no historical information regarding 
Satara is available and the Devndgari and K^narese inscriptions 
which have been found on old temples have not yet been translated. 
Still as inscribed stones and copperplates have been found in the 
neighbouring districts of Ratnagiri and Belgaum and the state of 
Kolhapur, it is probable that the Early and Western Chalukyas 
held the Sdtdra district from about 550 to 760 ; the Rashtrakutas to 
973; the Western Ohdlukyas and under them to about 1180 by the 
KolMpur Sil^har^s (1050-1220); and the Devgiri Yd>davs till the 
Musalman conquest of the Deccan about 1300. 

The first Musalmdn invasion of the Deccan took place in 1294, 


^ Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharhut, 135, 136, 139. Kardd gives its name to the 
Karhdda Brahmans still largely found in the S^tdra district. 

® Eergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples, 211 -217 ; Archaeological Survey of Western 
India, iV. 60. 

® Besides the Buddhist caves at Karhdd and Wdi, there are groups of caves and cells 
Buddhist or Brahmanical at Bhosa in Tdsgaon, at Mdlavdi and Kunddl in Khdndpur, 
at Pdtan in Pdtan, and at Piteshvar in Satdra. Br, Burgess’ Antiquarian Lists, 
58-69, Wdi is locaUy believed to be Virdtnagari the scene of the thirteenth year exile 
of the Pindavs. Lady Palkland’s Ohow Chow, 1 . 191 » 192. 

^ Journal Bombay Branqh Boyal Asiatic Bociety, X, 1 - 18 , 
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but the power of the Devgiri Y^davs was not extinguished till 1818.^ 
From 1318 Mahfclshtra began to be ruled by governors appointed 
from Delhi and stationed at Devgiri. In 1338 the Delhi emperor 
Muhammad Tughlik (1325 - 1 351) made Devgiri his capital and 
changed its name to Daulatabad or the Abode of Wealth. In 1341 
Musalmaii exactions caused a general revolt in the Deccan, wh^^h? 
according to Ferishta, was so successful that in 1344 Muhammad bad 
no part of his Deccan territories left him except Daulatabad. In 
1346 there was widespread disorder, and the Delhi officers plundered 
and wasted the country,^ These cruelties led to the revolt ot the 
Deccan nobles under the able leadership of an Afghan soldier 
named Hasan Gangu, The nobles were successful, and freed the 
Deccan from dependence on Northern India,^ Hasan founded 


^ Briggs’ Ferislita, T. 304. In 1294 Edmdev the ruling king of pevglri or Devgad 
was surprised in his capital by Ald-ud-diii Khilji the nephew of the Deilu empeior 
Jahll-ud-din Khilji, and forced to pay tribute. In 1297, Ri'iinde\r gave shelter to 
Rili Karan the refugee king of Gujardt, and neglected to pay tribute for three years 
(Ditto, I. 365). In 1306 Malik Kdfur AM-ud-din’s general reduced the greater part 
of Mahdrdshtra, distributed it among his officers, and confirmed liilmdev ins 
allegiance (Ditto, I. 369). In 1309, Malik Kilfur, on his way to Telmgan was received 
with great hospitality at Devgad by Hiimdev (Ditto, I. 371). In 1310 as Kamaev 
was succeeded by his son Shankardev who was not well affected to the iMusalinaus, 
Malik Kdfur on his way to the Karnatak left a force at the towm of Taithan on the lett 
bank of the Goddvari to overaw'e the YAdavs (Ditto, I. 373). In 1312 ^huik 
marched a fourth time into the Deccan, seized and put Shankardev to death, 
wasted MahArAshtra, and fixed his residence at Devgad (Ditto, I. ’bO), vtdiere he 
remained till AlA-ud-din in his last illness ordered him to Delhi. During Malik Karur s 
absence at Delhi, HarpAldev the son-in-law' of RAmdev stwred the Deccan to arms, drove 
out many MusalmAn garrisons, and with the aid of the other Deccan chieis recovered. 
MahdrAshtra. In 1318 MubArik Khilji, AlA-iid-din’s son and successor, marched to 
the Deccan to chastise HarpAldev w'lio fled at the approach of tlie I^I^usalmAns, and 
was pursued, seized, and flayed alive. IMubArik ajipoiuted Malik Beg Laki, oneornis 
father’s slaves, to command in the Deccan, and returned to Delhi (Ditto, I* 

- Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 426-427- This statement seems exaggerated. In 134o there 
were MusalmAn governors at RAiehur, Mudgal, Kulbarga, Bedar, BiJApur, Ganjauti, 
RAibAg, Giihari, Hukeri, and BerAr. Ditto, 437. 

3 Briggs’ Ferishta, 1. 432-433. . , . . » , , 

4 Briggs’ .Ferishta, 11. 285-291, Hasan Gangu, the first Bahmani king, was an Afghan 
of the lowest rank and a native of Delhi. He farmed a small plot of land belonging to 
a BrAhman astrologer named Gangu who was in favour with the king of Demi, .Haying 
accidentally found a treasure in his field, Hasan had the honesty to give notice or it to 
his landlord. The astrologer wms so struck with his integrity tha.t he exerted ms 
influence at court to advance Hasan’s fortunes. Hasan thus rose to a^reat station in me 
Deccan, where his merit marked him out among his equals as their leader m then* 
revolt. He assumed the name of Gangu in gratitude to his benefactor, and from a 
similar motive added that of Bahmani or BrAbmani by which ms <lynasty was 
afterwards distinguished. Elphinstone’s History of India, 666. The Bahmani dynasty 
consisted of the following eighteen kings, who were supreme for nearly lot) years 
(1347 " 1490) and continued in power for about thirty years more : 

The Sahmani^i 


Name. 

Date. 

mm. 

Date. 

Ali.ud-din Hasan Gangu, 

134-7 - 1358 

HumAyun 

1457 -Mt>l 

Mnbanunad I 

1358-1375 

NizAm 

JL481 - .1483 

MnjAhid ... 

1375 - 1378 

Muhammad II. 

1483 - 1482 

baud 

1878 

HAhmud IK 

1482 - 1518 

MAhmud I, 

1378-1397 



Ghaids-nd-din 

1397 

Kinp. 


Shams-ud-din 

1397 

Ahmad If. 

1518 - 1520 

Firoz 

1397 - 1422 

Ali-ud-din III. 

iri20 - 1522 

Ahmad I. 

1422-1435 

Yall ... - 

1522 - 1520 

AlA-ud-din II. ... 

1435 - 1457 

Kaiim ... ... ... 

152G 
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a dynasty/ wliieli inliononr of Ms patron a BMhman he called 
BahinanC and which held the command of the Deccan for nearly 
150 years. The Bahmani capital was first fixed at Knlbarga about 
180 miles east of Sd,tara and in 1426 was removed to Bedar or 
Ahniadabad-Bedar about 100 miles further east. By 1351 AM-ud-din 
Hasan Gangu Bahmani, by treating the local chiefs and authorities 
in a liberal and friendly spirit, had brought under his power every 
part of the Deccan which had previously been subject to the throne 
of Delhi.^ In 1357, Al^-fid-din divided his kingdom into four 
provinces or tarafey over each of which he set a provincial governor 
or tarafdm\ Satara formed part of the provinces of Kulbarga which 
extended from Kulbarga as far west as DAbhol and south as far as 
Raichur and Mudgal in the Nizam's territory. AH-ud-din apparently 
had control over the whole of Satara, except the hilly west which 
with the Konkan was not reduced till a century later. In the later 
part of the fourteenth century, under the excellent rule of Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani (1358-1875) the banditti which for ages had harassed 
the trade of the Deccan were broken and scattered, and the people 
enjoyed peace and good government.’^ This period of prosperity, 

. when the fort of Satara and many other forts were probably built, 
was followed by the awful calamity of the Durga Devi famine, when 
the country is said to have been reduced to a desert by twelve 
rainless years (1396-1407) . In the first years of the famine Mdhmud 
Shdh Bahmani (1378 - 1397) is said to have kept ten thousand 
bullocks to bring grain from Gujarat to the Deccan, and to have 
founded seven orphan schools in the leading towns in his dominions.^ 
No efforts of any rulers could preserve order or life through so long 
a series of fatal years. Whole districts were left without people, 
and the strong places fell from the Musalmans into the hands of local 
chiefs.^ Before the country could recover it was again wasted by 
two rainless years in 1421 and 1422. Multitudes of cattle died and 
the people broke into revolt.^ In 1429 Malik-ul-Tujar the governor 
of Daulatabad, with the hereditary officers or deshmnkhs, w^ent 
through the country restoring order. Their first operations were 
against some Ramoshis in Khat4v Desh and a body of banditti that 
infested the Mahadev hills. The army next marched to Wai and 
reduced several forts. So entirely had the country fallen waste 
that the old villages had disappeared and fresh villages had to 
be formed, which generally included the lands of two or three old 
villages.^ Lands were given to all who would till them, free of rent 
for the first year and for a horse-bag of grain for the second year. 
This settlement was entrusted to Dadu Narsu Kale, an experienced 
Brahman, and to a Turkish eunuch of the court.<^ In 1453 Malik- 
ul-Tujar, who was ordered to reduce the sea coast or Konkan forts, 
fixed his head-quartei'S at Oh^kan, a small fort eighteen miles north 
of Poona, and, after reducing several chiefs, laid siege to a fort 


I Briggs’ Berislitca, II. 291 -292 ; Grant Duff’s Manlthds, 25. 
Briggs’ Bmshta, II. 325-326. 


Berislita, II. 349-350. These seven towns were Cheiil, Ddbhol, Elichpur, 
Daulatab^, Bedar, Kulbarga, and KSndhiir. ^ Grant Duff’’s Mardtluis, 25. 

®B^ggs Eermhta, 11, 405 -400. - ^ Grant Diiia’s Manttb.ls, 26. 
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whose chief was ntamecl Shirke whom he speedily obliged to sur- 
render and to deliver himself and family into his hands. Malik-ul- 
Tujar insisted that Shirke should embrace the Muhammadan faith 
or be put to death. Shirke on this, assuming an air of great humility, 
represented that there existed between him and Shankar Rdy of 
Khelna or Vishalgad in Kolhapur a family jealousy, and that should 
he become a Muhammadan, his rival, on Malik-ul-Tujar’s retreat, 
would taunt him with ignominy and excite his own family and 
subjects to revolt. He further promised to accept the Muhammadan 
faith if Malik-ul-Tujar would reduce his rival, and agreed to guide 
him and his forces through the woody and very difficult country 
to Shankar’s dominions. Malik-ul-Tujar marched against the chief 
of Khelna but was treacherously surrounded and killed in the 
woods by Shirke.^ About this time (1453-1480) no references have 
been traced to Satara places except to Wai and M^in which are 
mentioned as military posts, whose troops in 1464 were ordered 
to join Mahmud Gdwan in his Konkan expedition.‘^ In 1460, and 
twelve years later in 1472 and 1473, failure of rain so wasted the 
country that in 1474 wdien rain fell scarcely any one was left to 
till the land. ^ The power and turbulence of their provincial 
governors was a source of weakness and danger to Bahmani rule. 
To remove this evil Mdhmud Gawan, the very learned and able 
minister of Muhammad Shall Bahmani II. (1463-1482),* framed a 
scheme under which the Bahmani territories were divided into 
eight instead of into four provinces. Satara was include<l under 
Bijapur, one of the two divisions into which Kulbarga was divided, 
and was placed under Khwaja Gawan liimkdf. In each province 
only one fort was held in the governor’s hands ; all other forts were 
entrusted to captains and garrisons appointed and paid from 
head-quartei's ; the pay of the captains was greatly increased and 
they were strictly compelled to keep their garrisons at their full 
strength.'^ This scheme for reducing their power brought on the 
minister the hatred of the leading nobles. They brought false 
charges of di>sloyalty against Md,hmud Gawdn. The king was weak 
enough to believe them and foolish enough to order the minister’s 
execution, a loss which Bahmani power never recovered. 

In 1481, on the death of Mahmud Gawan, his estate of Bijapur 
including Sdtara was conferred on Yusuf Adil Khan the future 
founder of the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bij^pur^ who was appointed 


^ Briggs’ FerisKta, III. 438-439. - Briggs’ Ferislita, 11, 483. 

s Briggs’ Ferislita, II, 483, 403, 494. Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 503, 504. 

^ Yusuf Adil Shdh of Bijdpur was a Turk, a son of Anumltb Suit du (1421 -1451) 
of Constantinople. He founded the family of the Adil Shdhi rulers of Bij dp ur consisting 
of nine sovereigns whose rule lasted nearly 200 years. Bee Bijdpur Statistical 
Account. At the same time the Mzdm Shdhi dwiasty under Ahmad l^izam was 
established at Ahniadnagar (1490-1636), the Kutb Shdhi dynasty under Sultda 
Kutb-ul-Mulk at Golkonda (1512- 1609), andtheBerid Shdhi under Kdsim Berkl 
at Bedar (1492-1009). Though kings, nominally supreme, continued to rule as 
late as 1526, the supremacy of the Bahmanis may be said to have ceased when 
the Bijapur (1480) and Ahmadnagar (1490) governors threw off their allegiance 
and established themselves as independent rulers. According to Colonel Meadows 
Taylor, except Humdyun Shdh (1457-1461), the 'Bahmani kings protected their 
people and governed them justly and well, Among the Deccan Hindus all 
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tarafcldr or provincial gOTemoi^ while Daria Khan Fakr-nhMnlk^ 
Maliu Khdriij, and most o£ the Moghal officers attached to him obtained 
estates in the province. In 1489 Ynsnf Adil Khan asserted his 
independence and proclaimed himself king. He wrested many forts 
from the governors of Mahmnd Shah Bahmani II. (1482-1518) and 
subdued all the country from the river Bhima to Bijapurd In 1551 Saif 
Ain“ul"Mulk, late commander-in-chief of the Ahmadnagar army who 
had taken refuge in Berar and who at the request of the Bijapur 
king had come to Bijapur was given considerable estates in Satara. 
In the battle of Sholdpur against Ahmadnagar in the same year 
Ibrdhim-Adil-Shdh suspected Saif Ain-ul-Mulk of treachery, and he^ 
in consequence, retired to Man in east S^t^ra, collected the revenues, 
and divided them among his troops.^ Ibrahim Adil Sh*^h sent one 
of his officers with 5000 horse to expel Ain-ul-Mulk, but the Bijapur 
troops were defeated. Saif Ain-ul-Mulk, growing bolder by success, 
gatliered tlie revenues of many districts including Valva in south 
Satara. Ibrd.him next sent against him 10,000 horse and foot under 
Nidz Knli Beg and DiMvar Khto Habshi. These troops were also 
defeated and so many elephants and horses and so great a store of 
valuable baggage fell into the hands of Ain-ul-Muik that he levied 
fresh troops and determined to establish himself as an independent 


elements of social union and local government were preserved and strengthened by 
the Musalm^ns, who, without interfering with or remodelling local institutions and 
hereditary offices, turned them to their own use, Persian and Arabic education was 
extended by village schools- attached to mosques and endowed with lands. This 
tended to the spread of the literature and faith of the rulers, and the effects of this 
education can still be traced through the Bahmani dominions. A large foreign commerce 
centred in Bedar, the capital of the Deccan, which was visited by merchants and 
travellers from all countries. The Bahmani kings made few public works. ^ There 
were no water works, no roads or bridges, iind no public inns or posts. Their chief 
works w^ere huge castles which after 500 years areas perfect as when they were 
built. These forts have glacis and counterscarps, covered ways, traverses, flanking 
bastions with curtains and intermediate towers, broad wet and dry ditches, and in 
all plain fortresses a faussebraye or rampart-mound with bastions and towers in 
addition to main rampart. No forcible conversion of masses of Hindus seems to 
have taken place. A constant stream of foreigners poured in from Persia, Arabia, 
Tartary, Afghdiiiskln, and Abyssinia. These foreigners, who served chiefly as soldiers^ 
married Hindus and created the new Muhammadan population of the Deccan. 
Architecture of Bijjlpur, 12-13. The names and dates of the Ahmadnagar and Bijdpur 
kings are ; 

Ahmadnagar and Bijdptir Kvigs, US9-168G, 


Ahmahsagar. ^ ! 

BijApur. 

Name.' 

JDate. 

Name. 

Date. 

Ahmad I, 

Burhan 

Iliisain 

Murtaza I. 

MirUn Husain 

lijinael 

Biu’iifm II 

Ibrahim 

Ahmad 11 

Bahddiir 

Murtaza 11 

1400-1508 
1508-1553 
1.553 - 1565 
1665-1588 
1688 

1588-1590 

1590-1594 

1694 

1696 

1506 -1599 
1606-1631 

Yusuf 

Ism&el 

Mailu .... ' 

Ibrahim I. 

Alii. ■ ; 

Ibriihim II 

Mdbmud ! 

Aiiii. : 

Shikaiidar i 

1489-1510 
1510-1534 
V:1534/. 
1534-1557 
1557 - 1580 
1580- 1626 
1026-1666 
1056-1672 
1672-1686 


' Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 9. 

® Details of the battle are given in the ShoMpur Statistical Account. 
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chief. Ibrd.hina Adil Shah took the field in person at the head of 5000 
chosen horse, 3000 foot, and a train of artillery. Ain-nl-Mulk 
encamped on the river Man, and the king arrived and halted some 
days on the opposite bank without attacking him. Saif Ain-ul-Mulk 
resolved not to quit the country without fighting. For three days 
he advanced towards the king’s camp as if to engage but as often 
retired, the royal army remaining under arms on each occasion 
from dawm till sunset expecting the attack. On the fourth day 
Ain-'ul-]\Iulk put his troops again in motion ; but the king, supposing 
that his design was only to parade as on the preceding days^ 
neglected to make preparations for his reception, the common 
guards of the camp only getting under arms. At length, when 
tlie enemy’s standard appeared in sight, Ibrahim Adil Shdh 
marshalled his troops in great haste and moved out of the camp 
to give battle. Ain-ul-Mulk averse from engaging the king in 
person consulted with his friends, observing that it was treason to 
fight against the royal standard. To this all agreed except 
Murtaza Khan Anju who remarked that the standards did not fight, 
and 1 liere was no danger of shedding royal blood. Ain-ul-Mulk 
satisliecl with his casuistry and finding it too late to hesitate, 
charged the royalists, and attacking the centre where Ibrahim Adil 
Sh^h was posted, pressed on it so fiercely that it was thrown 
into disorder and the king fled. On this .his whole line broke 
and victory <]eclared in favour of Ain-uhMulk, who seized the royal 
canopy, eleplifu its, and artillery, besides all the tents and baggage. 
Ain-ul-Mulk irairsued the king towards Bijdpur, but was afterwards 
obliged to ily by the route of Mdn Desli to the Ahmadnagar 
dominions wliere he was assassinated.^ In 1579, the Bijapur minister 
Kishvar Khfc falsely accused Gh^nd Bibi the dowager queen of 
instigating her brothei’, Murtaza Nizdm Shah king of Ahmadnagar, 
to invade Bijapur, and sent her a prisoner to Satara after subjecting 
her to many indignities.^ On Kishwar Khdn’s fall in the same year 
Chanel Bibi was released from prison and conducted to Bijapur.^ In 
1592 Dilavar Khan the Bijapur regent was sent a prisoner to Satara 
where he shortly after died."^ 

Under the Bijapur kings, though perhaps less regularly than 
afterwards under the Moghals, the country was divided into districts 
or sarhars. The district was distributed among sub-divisions which 
were generally known by the Persian names j)aTgana, harijdt, sammat^ 
mahal, and tdkika, and sometimes by the Hindu names of p^dni and 
desk. The hilly west, which was generally managed by Hindu officers, 
continued to be arranged by valleys with their Hindu names of 
Mora, mtira, and mdval. The collection of the revenue was generally 
entrusted to farmers, the farms sometimes including only one village. 
Where the revenue was not farmed, its collection was generally 
entrusted to Hindu officers. Over the revenue-farmers was a 
government agent or a7)dl, who, besides collecting the i^evenue, 
managed the police and settled civil suits. Civil suits relating to 
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^ Briffffs’ Ferishta* III. 105. ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, IIL 148. ^ Briggs’ Ferisht?, III. 150. 
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land were generally referred to juries or ^ In money suits 
the amih or government agents probably passed decisions. One of the 
amilddrs, who superintended a considerable division and to whom 
all other amilddrs were subordinate, was termed mohdsdddr, and it 
is conjectured that he had some percentage on the revenues. The 
mokdsdddrs ofSce though sometimes continued from father to son was 
not hereditary. Frequently but not always over the moMsdddr was 
a suhha who, although he took no share in the revenue management 
and did not live in the district, executed deeds and formal writings of 
importance. Though the chief power in the country was Muhammadan, 
Hindus were largely employed in the service of the state. The 
garrisons of hill forts seem generally to have been Hindus, Mardthas, 
Kolis, Ramoshis, and Dhangars, a few places of special strength 
being reserved for MusalmAn commandants or hilleddrs. Besides 
the hill forts some parts of the open country were left under 
loyal Maratha and Brahman oJBficers with the titles of estate-holder or 
jdgirddr and of district head or deshmukh. Estates were generally 
granted on military tenure, the value of the grant being in propor- 
tion to the number of troops which the grant-holder maintained. 
Phaltan, from which in the time of the Peshw^s 350 horse were 
required, furnished only fifty to the Bijdpur government at a very 
late period of that dynasty, but the Maratha chiefs could procure 
horsemen at short notice and they were entertained or discharged 
at pleasure. Family feuds or personal hate, and, in the case of 
those whose lands lay near the borders of other kingdoms, an 
intelligent regard for ^the chances of war, often divided Maratha 
families and led members of one family to take service under 
rival Mxisalmdn states. Numbers of Hindus were employed in the 
Bijipur armies and those of distinguished seiwice were rewarded 
with the. Hindu titles of raja^ ndik, and rdv} 

The principal Maratha chiefs in Satdra under the Bijapur 
government were Chandrar^v More of Javli, about thirty-five miles 
north-west of Satara, Rav Naik Nimhalkar of Phaltan about thirty- 
five miles north-east of SatSra, Junjhdrrav Gbiitge of Malavdi about 
twenty-seven miles east of Satara, Daphle of Jath about ninety miles 
south-east of Satara, Md,ne of Mhasv^d about sixty miles east of 
Satara, and the Gliorpade of Kapshi on the Varna about thirty miles 
south of Karhad. A person named More, originally a Karnatak 
chief was appointed in the reign of Yusuf Adil Shdh (1490-1510) 
to the command of a body of 12,000 Hindu infantry sent to 
reduce the strong tract between the Nira and the Varna. More 
was successful. He dispossessed the Shirkes and completely 
suppressed the depredations of their abettors the chief of whom 
were Gujar, Mamulkar, Mohite, and Mahadik. More was dignified 
with the title of Chandrarav and his son Yash%^antrav, having 
distinguished himself in a battle fought with the troops of 
Burhdn Nizdm Shah (1508-1553), in whichhe captured a green flag, 
was confirmed in the succession to his father as Raja oi J^vli and 


^ Grant DufTs HaiAthas, 36 “87. 
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had permission to use the banner he had won, Their descendants 
ruled in the same tract of coiintry for *seven generations and under 
their mild and just management that barren tract became populous. 
All the successors of the first More assumed the title of Chandrarav. 
The unswerving loyalty of this family induced the Biji,pur government 
to exact little more than a nominal tribute from districts producing 
so little^ and which had always been in disorder under Muhammadan 
governors. Rav Naik Nimbalkar or Phaltanrdv was the Naik of 
Phaltan. His original surname was Povir ; he had taken the name 
of Nimbalkar from Nimbalik or Nimlak where the first Nimbdlkar 
lived. The family is considered one of the most ancient in 
Maharlshtra as the Nimbalkar was made sardeshmuhh of Phaltan 
before the middle of the seventeenth century by one of the Bijipur 
kings. The deshmukh of Phaltan is said to have become a polygar 
or independent chief and to have repeatedly withheld the revenues 
of the district. Vangoji or Jagp^lrdv Ndik Nimbalkar who lived in 
the early part of the seventeenth century was notorious for his 
restless and predatory habits. Bipdbai the sister of Jagpdlrd,v 
was maiTied to Mdloji Bhonsla Shiv^ji's grandfather who was one 
of the principal chiefs under the Ahmadnagar kingdom. Jagpd-lrdv 
Nuik seems to have been a man of great influence* It was through 
his exertions that the marriage of Maloji^s son Shah^ji and Jijibai 
Lukhdev Jddhavrdv's daughter was brought about against the wishes 
of the giiTs parents. One of the Phaltan Ndiks was killed in 1G20 
in a battle between Malik Ambar and the Moghals. Nimbillkar never 
exchanged his ancient title of ndik for thatpf Edja. Junjharrav 
Glijitge the desJimukh of Malavdi was the head of a powerful family 
whose founder Kam R^je Ghdtge had a small command under the 
Bahmani kings. His native country Khatav was separated from 
that of the Nimbalkar by the Mahadev hills. The Ghatges were 
deslimiihhs and sardeshmitkJw of the pargana of Mdn. In 1626 
NdgojiGhatge was given the title of sardeshmukh as an unconditional 
favour by Ibrahim Adil Shdh II. together with the title of Junjhfc^v* 
The head of the Mane family was deshnmkh of Mhasv^ld;, adjoining the 
district of the Ghatges. The Mdnes were distinguished shileddrs 
or self “horsed cavaliers under Bijapur, but were nearly as notorious 
for their revengeful character as the Shirkes. The Ghorpades, 
who were originallj^ Bhonsles, according to their family legend 
acquired their present surname during the Bahmani times from 
having been the first to scale a fort in the Konkan which was 
deemed impregnable by fastening a cord round the body of a 
ghorpad or iguana. They were deshmuhlis under the Bijapur 
government and were divided into two distinct families, one of 
Kapshi near the Vdrna river and the other of Mudhol near the 
Ghatprabha in the Karn^tak. Under Bijapur the Kdpshikar 
Ghorpades were known as the navkas or nine-touch Ghorpades and 
the Mudholkars as the sdtkas or seven-touch Ghorpades, a distinction 
which the two families maintain. The head of the Mudholkar 
Ghorpades is the pdtil of a village near SaMra. The Ghorpades seem 
to have signalized themselves at a very early period. The high 
Musalmaii title of Amir ul-Omra or Chief of the Nobles was conferred 
on one of the members of the Ketpshi family by the Bijapur kings. 
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The first Ghorpade that joined Shivaji was one of the Kapshikars 
wdiile the Mudholkars were his bitter enemies. The Daphles were 
deshnulchs of the 'par g ana of Jath. Their original name was Ghavhan 
and they took the surname of Daphle from their village of Daphlipur 
of which they were hereditary pdtils. They held a command from 
the Bijapur king's.^ 

In 1636 the Nizam Shahi dynasty came to an end and in 1637 
Shdhaji Bhonsle the son of Maloji Bhonsle, who had taken a 
considerable part in Niz^m ShAhi affairs during the last years of 
the dynasty^ was allowed to retire into the service of Mahmud 
Adil Shah of Bijdpur (1626 . 1656). In 1637 besides giving Shdhaji 
his jdgir districts in Poona, Mahmud Adil Shah conferred on 
Shdhaji a royal grant for the deshmukhi of twenty-two villages in 
the district of Karhdd, the right to which had by some means 
devolved on government.^ Before the middle of the 17th century, 
Shahaji's son ShivAji, the founder of the Maratha empire, had begun 
to establish himself in the hilly parts of Poona in the north where 
by 16i8 he had succeeded in gaining possession of his father's 
estate of Poona and Supa and of the strong forts of Torna in Bhor 
about thirty “five miles and Kondh^na or Sinhgad about ten miles 
south-west of Poona, of Purandhar about twenty miles south of Poona, 
and of E^jgad in Bhor about five miles east of Torna. At tlris time 
the south of the Nira, as far east as Shirval and as far south as 
the range of hills north of the Krishna, was farmed by the hereditary 
deslmukh of Hardas Mdval, a Maratha named Bandal, ^nd the 
fort of Rohira was committed to his care. He early entertained a 
jealousy of Shivaji and kept a strong garrison and carefully 
watched the country round Purandhar. The deshpdnde of the place 
was a Prabhu a caste to whom Shivaji was always partial. Wdi 
was the station of a Wijdpuv 7nokdsdddr or manager who had 
cliargo of Pandugad, Kamalgad, and several other forts in the 
neighbourhood. Ohandrardv More, Raja of Javli, was in possession 
of the Ghatmdtha from the Krishna to the Varna.^"^ The Bijapur 
government being impressed with the idea that it was incited by 
Shahaji, over whom they had complete control, took no active 
measures to suppress Shivaji's rebellion. In 1649 Shahaji was 
imprisoned at Bijapur and in 1651-52 a feeble attempt to seize 
Shivaji was made by a Hindu named B4ji Shamrdj. Shivaji 
frequently lived at the town of Mahad in Kolaba and the party 
of Bh^mraj, passing through the territory of Ohaiidrardv More, 
lurked about the Par pass until an opportunity should offer. Shivaii 
anticipated the surprise, attacked the party near tlie bottom of the 
pass and drove them in great panic to the forests. In 1653, Shdhaji 
was released from confinement at Bijapur and was bound by a 
solemn engagement to refrain from molesting the Mudhol chief who 
had been instrumental in his capture. To induce both parties to 
forget what had passed, M^mud Adil Shah made them exchano'e 
their hereditary rights and indms as deshmuJchs. Baji Ghorpade thus 
obtained from Sh^hdji the deshmuki rights of twenty-two villages 




I Grant Duffs Marfttto, 38-^. ^ a Duffs Mardtlids, 55. 
» Grant Duff a Mardthds, 62. 
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in KarhM wHcli SMhdji had acquired in 1637 from Bijdpur.^ 
Disturbances in the Karn^tak prevented the Bijapur government 
taking active steps against Shiv^ji, and no sooner was Shdhaji 
released than Shivaji began to devise new schemes for possessing 
himself of the whole Ghtoiatha or hilly West Deccan. He had in 
vain attempted to induce the Eaja of Javli to unite with him 
against Bijapur. Chandrarjlv More, although he carried on no war 
against Shivaji and received his messengers with civility, refused 
to join in rebellion against Bijapur. The permission granted to 
Shdmr^j's party to pass through his country, and the aid which he 
was said to have given him afforded Shivaji an excuse for hostility ; 
but the Rdja was too powerful to be openly attacked with any 
certain prospect of success. He had a strong body of infantry of 
nearly the same description as Shiv^ji's Mavalis ; his two sons, his 
brother, and his minister Himmatr^v were all good soldiers ; nor did 
there appear any means by which Shivaji could create a division 
among them. Having held his troops in a state of preparation for 
some time, Shivaji sent two agents a Brahman named Rd-gho Ball^l 
and a Maratha named SambhSji K^vji for the purpose of gaining 
correct intelligence of the situation and strength of the principal 
places, but ostensibly with the design of contracting a marriage 
between Shivaji and the daughter of Chandranlv. R%ho BalMl and 
Sambh^ji K^vji proceeded to Javli attended by twenty-ffve Mavalis. 
They were courteously received and had several interviews with 
Chandrarav, and Rdgho BalMl seeing the Rdja totally off his guard 
formed the plan of assassinating him and his brother to which 
Sambhdji Kdvji readily agreed. He wrote to Shivdji communicating 
his intention which was approved, and, to support it, troops were 
secretly sent up the Sahyddris from the Konkan, where Shivdji, 
besides the district of Kaly^ln, held the forts of Tala, Ghos^la, 
and E^iri in Kol4ba, Shivaji to avoid suspicion marched from 
Rdjgad his capital to Purandhar and from Purandbar he made a 
night march to Mahdbaleshvar at the source of the Krishna where 
he joined his troops which had assembled in the neighbouring forests. 
Ragho BalM, on finding that the preparations were completed, 
took an opportunity of demanding a private conference with the 
Eija and his brother, when he stabbed the Edja to the heart and 
his brother was despatched by Sambh^ji Kd.vji. Their attendants 
being previously ready the assassins instantly fled and darting into 
the thick forest which everywhere surrounded the place they soon 
met Shivdji who according to appointment was advancing to their 
support. Before the consternation caused by the double murder 
had subsided, Jdvli was attacked on all sides, but the troops, headed 
by the Raja’s sons and Himmatrdv, notwithstanding the surprise, 
made a brave resistance until Himmatr^v fell and the sons were 
made prisoners. Shivaji lost no time in securing the possessions of 
Ohandrar^v More. The capture of the strong fort of Vdsota, about 
fifteen miles west of Sdt^ra called Vajragad by Shivdji, and the 
submission of the Sevtar valley completed the conquest of Jivli. 
The sons of Ohandrardv who remained prisoners were subsequently 
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condemned to death for maintaining a secret correspondence with 
Bij^pur. Shivaji followed up his conquest hy surprising Eohira 
which he scaled at night at the head of his Mdvalis. Bdndal, 
the desTimukh who was in the fort at the time stood to his arms on 
the first moment of alarm; and although greatly outnumbered 
his men did not submit until he was killed. At the head of them was 
B^ji Prabhu the deshfdnde \ Shivaji treated him with generosity, 
received him with great kindness, and confirmed him^ in all his 
hereditary possessions. He had relations with Shivdji, and 
afterwards agreed to follow the fortunes of his conqueror ; the 
command of a considerable body of infantry was conferred upon 
him and he maintained his character for bravery and fidelity to the 
last. In 1656, to secure access to his possessions on the banks of 
the Nira and the Koyna and to strengthen the defences of the 
Pdr pass Shivaji pitched upon a high rock near the source of the 
Krishna on which he resolved to build another fort. The execution 
of the design was entrusted to a Deshastha Brahman named 
Moro Trimal Pingle, who shortly before had been appointed to 
command the fort of Purandhar in Poona. This man, when very 
young, had accompanied his father, then in the service of Sh^h^ji to 
the Karndtak and returned to the Mardtha country about the year 
1653 and shortly after joined Shivaji. The able manner in which 
he executed every thing entrusted to him soon gained him the 
confidence of his master and the erection of Pratdpgad, the name 
given to the new fort, confirmed the favourable opinion entertained 
of him.^ In the same year (1666) the Moghals invaded the Bijdpur 
territories and Sarjerdv Ghdtge, Nimbdlkar, and other Mardtha 
estatediolders promptly joined Khdn Muhammad the Bijdpur 
prime minister with their troops.^ 

About the year 1658 Bijdpur was distracted by factions among 
its nobles and the youth of its sovereign Ali Adil Shah II. At 
last they became sensible of the necessity of making an active 
effort to subdue Shivdji. For this purpose an army was assembled 
consisting of 5000 horse and 7000 choice infantry, a good train of 
artillery or what was considered as such, besides a large supply of 
rockets, a number of swivels mounted on camels, and abundance of 
stores. Afzul Khdn, an officer of high rank, volunteered to 
command the expedition, and in his public leave-taking, in the 
vaunting manner particularly common to Deccan Muhammadans, 
pompously declared that he should bring back the insignificant rebel 
and cast him in chains under the footstool of the throne. To avoid 
impediments which presented themselves on the straight route 
from Bijdpur and the heavy rains which seldom subsided in the 
neighbourhood of the hills till the end of October, the army proceeded 
in September 1659 from Bijdpur to Pandharpur and thence marched 
towards Wai. Shivaji, on its approach, took up his residence in 
Ptatapgad and sent the most humble messages to Afzul Khan. He 
pretended to have no thought of opposing so great a personage, and 
seemed only anxious to make his peace with the Bijdpur government 

^ Grant Buffs Marithis, 70. 
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through, the Khan’s mediation ; he affected the utmost sorrow for 
his conduct^ which he could hardly persuade himself would be 
forgiven by the king, even if the Khan should receive him under 
the shadow of his protection ; and he would surrender the whole of his 
country to the Khd,n were it possible to assure himself of his favour. 
Afzul Khd,n, who had all the vanity of a Muhammadan noble, had 
also a thorough contempt for his enemy. At the same time as he 
had formerly been in charge of the Wai distzict he was aware of the 
exceeding difficulty of an advance through the wild country which 
he must penetrate. With such considerations and mollified by 
Shivd-ji’s submission, Afzul Kh^n in answer to repeated applications 
despatched a Brdhman in his own service named Gopinathpant with 
suitable attendants to Pratdpgad. On his arrival at P^r a village 
below the fort, Shivdji came down to meet him. The BnOunaii 
stated that the Kh^n his master and Shd^lr^ji were intimate friends^ 
that the Kh^n bore no enmity towards his son, but on the contrary 
would prove his desire to aid him by interceding for his pardon, 
and even endeavouring to get him confirmed as jdgirddr in part 
of the territory he had usurped. Shivdji acknowledged his 
obligation although his reply at the public meeting was not couched 
in the same humble strain he had used in his messages. He said 
that if he could obtain a part of the country injdgir ij; w^ould be 
all he could expect, that he was the king’s servant and that he had 
been of considerable use to his government in reducing several chiefs 
whose territory would now come under the royal authority. This 
“ was the substance of what passed at their %st interview. Shivaji 
provided accommodation for the envoy and his suite, but assigned a 
place for the Brahman at some distance from the rest. In the 
middle of the night Shivdji secretly introduced himself to Gopin^th- 
pant. Ho addressed him as a Brahman his superior. He 
represented that all he had done was for the sake of Hindus and 
the Hindu faith, that he was called on by the goddess Bhav^ni 
herself to protect Brdhmans and cows, to punish the violators of 
their temples and their gods, and to resist the enemies of their 
religion, that it became Gopindthpant as a Brahman to aid a course 
which Bhavdni had sanctioned, and that if he did, he should ever 
after live among his caste and countrymen in comfort and wealth, 
Shivdiji secondedhis arguments with presents, and the solemn promise 
to bestow the village of Hevra on him and his posterity for ever. 
The Brahman envoy could not resist such an appeal seconded by 
such an inducement and swore fidelity to Shivaji, declared he was 
his for ever, and called on the goddess to punish him if he swerved 
from any task Shivdji might impose. They consulted on the 
fittest means for averting the present danger. The Brd,hman, fully 
acquainted with Afzul Khan’s character, suggested tempting him 
to a conference and Shiviji at once approved of the scheme. He 
sent for Krishn^ji Bhdskar, a confidential Brdhman, informed him 
of what had passed, and of the resolution which he had adopted. 
After fully consulting on the subject they separated as secretly as 
they had met. After holding some interviews and discussions for 
the purpose of masking their design, Krishndji Bhdskar as Shivdji’s 
agent was despatched with Gopinathpant to the camp of Afzul 
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Klidn. Gopind-thpant represented Shivdji as in great alarm ; but 
if bis fears conld be overcome by the personal assurances of the 
Khdn, he was convinced that he might easily be prevailed on to give 
himself up. With a blind confidence Afzul KMn trusted himself 
to Gopindthpant’s guidance. An interview was agreed on, and the 
Bijtlpur troops with great labour moved to Jdvli. Shiv^ji prepared 
a place for the meeting below the fort of Pratd-pgad ; he cut down 
the jungle, and cleared a road for the Khan's approach but every 
other avenue to the place was carefully closed. He ordered 
Moropant and Netaji Pdlkar from the Konkan with many thousands 
of the Mdvali infantry. He communicated his whole plan to these 
two and to T^ndji Malusi^e. Net^ji was stationed in the thickets 
a little to the east of the fort, where it was expected that part of 
the Khd,n’s retinue would advance, and Moro Trimal with a body 
of old and tried men was sent to hide himself in the neighbourhood 
of the main body of the Bijdpur troops which as had been agreed 
remained near Javli. The preconcerted signal for NeMji was the 
blast of a horn, and the distant attack by Moro Trimal was to 
begin on hearing the fire of five guns from Prat^pgad which were 
also to announce Shivdji's safety. Fifteen hundred of Afzul 
Khan's troops accompanied him to within a few hundred yards of 
Pratdpgad, where, for fear of alarming Shivaji, at Gopin^thpant's 
suggestion they were desired to halt. Afzul Kh^n, dressed in a 
thin muslin garment, armed only with his sword, and attended, as 
had been agreed, by a single armed follower advanced in his 
palanquin to an open building prepared for the occasion. Shivaji 
had made preparations for this purpose, not as if conscious that he 
meditated a criminal and treacherous deed but as if resolved on 
some meritorious though desperate action. After bathing, he laid 
his head at his mother's feet and asked her blessing. He took a 
hasty but affectionate farewell of his friends committing his son 
Sambhdji to their care. He rose, put on a steel chain cap under his 
turban and chain armour under his cotton gown, hid a crooked 
dagger or hicliva in his right sleeve, and on the fingers of his left 
hand he fixed vdghnalchs or steel tiger's claw a treacherous weapon 
well known among Mar^thds.^ Thus armed he slowly descended 
fx'om the fort. The Kh^n had arrived at the place of meeting before 
him, and was expressing his impatience at the delay, when fcshivaji 
was seen advancing, apparently unarmed and like the Khdn attended 
by only one armed follower, his tried friend T^n^iji M^lusre. Shivaji 
in view of Afzul Khdn, frequently stopped, which was represented 
as the effects of alarm, a supposition more likely to be admitted from 
his diminutive size. Under pretence of assuring Shivdji, the armed, 
attendant by the contrivance of the Brahman stood at a few paces 
distance. Afzul KMn made no objection to Shivdji's follower 
although he carried two swords in his waistband, a circumstance 
which might pass unnoticed, being common amongst Marath^s. He 


' Ifcl^ HAjaPrat^sinli when chief of Site (1810-1839) gave the vdghnaJchs 
if * were most formidable steel boots, very sharp, ajid 

at^hea to tjro ria^ fittiM the fingars and lay concealed in the inside of the hand. 
Colehrook*^ )%)M»iitei», II, 188. See also Soott Waring’s MarftthAs, 69. 
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advanced two or three paces to meet Shivdji ; they were introduced, 
and in the midst of the customary embrace Shivdji struck the 
vdghnakhs into the bowels of Afzul Khdn, who quickly disengaged 
himself, clapped his hand on his sword, exclaiming treachery and 
murder, but Shivdji instantly followed up the blow with his dagger. 
The Khan had drawn his sword and made a cut at Shivdji, but the 
concealed armour was proof against the blow ; the whole was the 
work of a moment, and Shivdji was wresting the weapon from the 
hand of his victim before their attendants could run towards them. 
Syed Bandu the Khan's follower refused his life on condition of 
surrender, and against two such swordsmen as Shiv^ji and his 
companion, maintained an unequal combat for some time before 
he fell. The bearers had lifted the Khdn into his palanquin during 
the scuffle, but by the time it was over, Khandu Mdle and some 
other followers of Shivdji had come up, cut off the head of 
the dying man, and carried it; to PraMpgad. The signals agreed 
on were made ; the Mdvalis rushed from their concealment and 
beset the nearest part of the Bij^pur troops on ail sides, few 
of whom had time to mount their horses or stand to their arms. 
Nebiji P^lkar gave no quarter ; but orders were sent to Moropant 
to spare all who submitted. Shivaji’s humanity to his prisoners was 
conspicuous on this as on most occasions. Many of those ^that had 
attempted to escape were brought in several days afterwards in 
a state of great wretchedness. Their reception and treatment 
induced many of the Mardtha prisonei's to enter Shivdji's service 
The most distinguished Mardtha taken was Junjhdrrdv Ghdtge 
whose father had been the intimate friend of Shahdji, hut Shivaji 
could not induce him to depart from his allegiance to Bijdpur. At 
his own request he was allowed to return, and was honourably 
dismissed with valuable presents. The son and family of Afzul 
Khdn were taken by Khanduji Kakde one of Shivdji’s officers, but 
on being offered a large bribe he agreed to guide them to a place 
of safety, and led them by unfrequented paths across the mountains 
and along the banks of the Koyna, until he safely lodged them in 
Karhad. When this treachery came to Shivdji's knomedge Kakde 
was condemned to death and at once executed.^ 

This success greatly raised the reputation of Shivaji. The 
immediate fruits were four thousand horse, several elephants, a 
number of camels, a considerable treasure, and the whole train of 


1 Grant Buff’s MardtHs, 76-78. Abdulla Afzul Khdn who was a man of great 
personal prowess secured ShxvAji with one of his hands and endeavoured to stab him. 
Shivdji was indebted for his life to the precaution he had used of wearing armour. 
Disengaging himself from his grasp, he plunged^ vdghnakhs into his stomach and 
cut him down with his sword. His secretary Gopindthpant endeavoured to avenge 
the act when Shivdji bade him fly as he should always hold sacred the life of a 
Brahman. The troops now rushed]^oiit and not a man, except the fortunate Brahman 
escaped to relate the horrid murder! Scott Waring’s Marith^, 67 - 69. Scott Waring: 
in a note adds : This account rests entirely upon the authority of the Mar^tha 
manuscripts, and I think them entitled to credit. Had not Abdulla KhAn intended 
the like treachery I should doubt his consenting to an interview with such a man as 
Shiviji and upon such harsh conditions. Bor what more could he expect to effect 
at an interview than could have been effected by his secretary ? This intention of 
Abdulla does not extenuate Shiv^ji’s conduct, for Shivaji had made up his mind 
from the first to murder the MusalmAn general* Ditto, 200. 
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equipment which had been sent against him. Such of his troops 
as were wounded, Shivdji on this occasion distinguished by presents 
of bracelets, necklaces, chains of gold and silver, and clothes. 
These were presented with much ceremony, and served to stimulate 
■future exertion among his soldiers as well as to give greater tame 
to his exploit. The sword of Afzul Khdn and Shivaji s favourite 

sword Bhavdni passed to the Moghals on the capture of Sambhaji 

in 1690. They were restored by Aurangzeb to bhahu in 1707 and. 
till 1827 remained a valued trophy in the armoury ot bhivajis 
descendants. Gopindthpant received the promised grant m reward 
for his treachery^ and was afterwards promoted to considerabie rank 

in the service.^ , i i j. 

In 1659 Shivdji surprised the fort of Vasantgad about seven 
miles north-west of KarhH contributions along the 

Krishna, and left a fWtia OT garrison with a revenue colk^^^^^ 
in the qadhi or mud fort of Battis Shirala. In Jpuary_1661, Ah 
Adil Shdh II. disappointed in his hopes of crushing Shiv^Jh * 0 ?^ 
the field in person and marched to Karhdd. ^ All the district 
authorities, some of whom had submitted to ShivAji, attended the 
royal camp to tender their allegiance. Ali Adil Shdh recovered 
Panhdla and R4ngna in Kolhdpur which had fallen to Shivaji in the 

previous^year^ Shivdji was unable to visit the famous temple of 
Bhavd,ni at Tulidpur during the rains, he with great solemnity 
dedicated a temple to her in the fort of Pratdpgad. His religious 
observances from this time became exceedingly rigid ; he chose the 
celebrated Rdmdds gvdmi as his mahd^urvsh or spiritual guide, 
and aspired to a high character for sanctity.® In 1662 when 
Shivdii thought of making Raygad in Koldba his capital he held 
the Konkan Ghdtmdtha that is the hilly West Deccan from the 
Bhima to the Vdma.'* In 1665, in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty of Purandhar by which Shivaji ceded to the Moghals 
the forts which he had taken from them and twenty others taken 
or built by him in the territory of the late Nizam Shdhi government 
and obtained the right of levying the chauth and sardesli-tmikhi 
over the Bijdpur dominions and to co-operate with the Moghals 
to subdue ‘Bijdpur, Shivdji with a body of 2000 horse and 
8000 infantry joined Jaysing and the combined army 
marched about November. Their first operations were against 
BaiAii Ndik Nimbdlkar a relation of Shivdji and a jdgirddr of 
BiHpur. Phaltan was -reduced and the fort of Tdthvad scaled by 
ShivAji’s Mivalis. All the fortified places in their route were taken. 
Ali Adil Shah had prepared his troops, but endeavoured to prevent 
the invasion by promises of settling the demands of the Moghals. 
But Jaysing continued his advance and met with little opposition 
until near Mangalvedha in Sholapur.® In 1668 Shivaji obtained 
a yearly payment of money from the Bijapur government in lieu 
of a levy ot the chauth and sardeskmuJchi over the Bijdpur dominions 


1 Grant Buffs MardtMa, 79. ® Grant Buffs Mardthds, 82, 

^ Grant Buffs Mar4tMs, S3. * Grant Buffs Mar4thds, 85. 

■' ^ Grant Buffs Mardtliis, 94 - 95., 
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and in spite of the narrowing of his territory by the Purandhar 
treaty he still retained the western SaMra hills. 

The years 1668 and 1669 were of greatest leisure in Shivaji's 
life. Some of his contemporaries, speculating on the future, 
supposed from his apparent inactivity that he would sink into 
insignificance, but he employed this interval in revising and com- 
pleting the internal management of his government, which with his 
various institutions are the key to the forms of government 
afterwards adopted by every Maratha state. Shiv^ji’s regulations 
were gradually formed and enlarged, but after a certain period 
underwent no change by the extension of his territory until he 
assumed the ensigns of royalty. Even then the alterations were 
rather in matters of form than in rules. The plans of Maratha 
encroachment which were afterwards pursued so successfully by his 
nation may be traced from a very early period and nothing is more 
remarkable in regard to Shivaji than the foresight with which 
some of his schemes vrere laid and the fitness of his arrangements 
for the genius of his countrymen. 

The foundation of his power was his infantry ; his occupation of 
the forts gave him a hold on the country and a place of deposit for 
his plunder. His cavalry had not yet spread the terror of the Mard.- 
tha name ; but the rules of formation and discipline for hiiS troops, 
the interior economy of his infantry and cavalry, the regulations for 
his forts, his revenue and judicial arrangements, and the chief offices 
through which hisgovernment was administered were fully developed. 
Shivaji’s infantry was raised in the West DecCan and Konkan ; the 
men of the West Deccan tract were called Mdvalis or westerners, 
those of the Konkan Hetkaris or southerners. These men brought 
their own arms and required nothing but ammunition. Their dress, 
though not imiform, was generally a pair of short drawers coming 
half-way down the thigh, a strong narrow band of considerable length 
tightly girt about the loins, a turban, and sometimes a cotton frock. 
Most of them wore a cloth round the -waist, which likewise answered 
the purposes of a shawl. Their common arms consisted of a sword 
shield and matchlock. Some of the Hetkaris, especially the inf antry 
of SavantvMi, used a species of firelock, the invention of the lock 
for the flint having been early received from the Portuguese. Every 
tenth man, instead of firearms, carried a bow and arrows which 
were useful in night attacks and surprises when firearms were kept 
in reserve or forbidden. The Hetkaris excelled as marksmen but 
they could seldom be brought to the desperate sword-in-hand attacks 
for which the Mavalis were famous. Both of them had unusual 
skill in climbing, and could mount a precipice or scale a rock with 
ease, where men of other countries must have run great risk of 
being dashed to pieces. Every ten men had an officer called a n&ih 
and every fifty a hamlddr. The officer over a hundred was termed 
jumldddr and the commander of a thousand was styled eh-hazdrL 
There were also officers of five thousand, between whom and 
the sarnohat or chief commander there was no intermediate step. 
The cavalry were of two kinds hdrgirs literally bridlemen or riders 
who were supplied with horses and sliileddfs who were self -horsed ; 
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ShivS-jis bdrgirs were generally mounted on horses, the property 
of the state. A body of this description was termed <pdgah or 
household troops, and Shi v^ji always placed more dependence on 
them than on the shihddrs or any horse furnished on contract by 
individuals : with both he had a proportion of his fdgdh mixed, to 
overawe the disobedient and to perfect his system of intelligence 
which abroad and at home penetrated into a knowledge of the most 
private circumstances, prevented embezzlement, and frustrated w 
treachery. The Maratha horsemen were commonly dressed in a 
pair of tight breeches covering the knee, a turban which many of 
them fastened by passing a fold of it under the chin, a frock of 
quilted cotton, and a cloth round the waist, with which they 
generally girded on their swords in preference to securing them with 
their belts. The horseman was armed with a sword and shield ; a 
proportion in each body carried matchlocks, but the great national 
weapon was the spear, in the use of which and the management of 
their horses they showed both grace and skill. The spearmen had 
generally a sword and sometimes a shield ; but the shield was 
unwieldy, and was carried only in case the spear should be broken, 

Over every twenty-five horsemen Shiv^ji had a havilddr. 

To one hundred and twenty-five there was a jumldddr, and 
to every five jimlds or six hundred and twenty-five was a 
sulheddr. Every subha had an accountant and auditor of , 
accounts appointed by Shivaji, who were liable to be' changed and m 
were invariably Brahmans or Prabhus. To the command of every ^ 
ten suhhds or six thousand two hundred and fifty horse, which 
were rated at only five thousand, there was a commander styled 
pancli-hazdri with whom were also stationed a muzumddr or 
Br4hman auditor of accounts and a Prabhu register and 
accountant who was called amin. These were government agents. 
Besides these every officer, from the jumldddr upwards, had one or 
more kdrhuns or writers paid by himself as well as others in the 
pay of government. Except the sarnobat or chief no officer was ’ 
superior to the commander of five thousand. There was one 
sarnobat for the cavalry and one for the infantry. Every jiimlaf 
sublia, and pancJi-kazdr had an establishment of news- writers and 
spies besides secret intelligencers. Shiv^ji's head spy was a Maratha 
named Bahirji N^ik, to whoin, some of the Erdhmans readily 
admit, he owed many of the discoveries imputed to the goddess 
Bhavani. The Mardthds are peculiarly roused from indolence and ^ 
apathy when charged with responsibility. Shivaji at the beginning ^ 
of his career personally inspected every man who offered himself, 
and obtained security from some persons already in his service for 
the fidelity and good conduct of those with whom he was not 
acquainted. This system of security must soon have made almost 
every man answerable for some of hiscomrades ; and although itcould ; 
have been in most instances but a form, owing to the ease with which 
the responsibility could be evaded, the demand of security was 
always a part of Shiviji’s instructions to his officers. The M4valis : 
sometimes enlisted, merely on condition of getting a subsistence 
in grain ; but the regular pay of the infantry was 6s. to £1 4s. (1-3 
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^mgoMs) a montli^; that of the hdrgirs or riders was 12^. to £2 
(2-5 pagodas) ; and that of the s/nMdrs or self-horsed cavaliers 
£1 16^?. to £4 16s. (6-12 j^(fgodds) a month. All plunder as well as 
prizes ^vas the property of government. It was brought at 
stated times to Shivaji’s darhdr or place of public audience and 
individuals formally displayed and delivered their captures. They 
always received some small proportionate compensation; they 
were praised, distinguished^ and promoted according to their success ; 
and to plunder the enemy is to this day (1827) used by the Marjithas 
to express a victory, of which in their estimation it is the only 
real proof. The horse, especially at an advanced period of Shiv^jfs 
history, were subsisted during the fair season in the enemy’s country ; 
during tlie rains they were generally allowed to rest, and were 
cantoned in different places near Imrans or pasture lands, under the 
protection of some fort, where the grass of the preceding season 
was stacked and grain prepared by the time they returned. For 
this purpose persons were appointed to whom rent-free lands were 
hereditarily assigned. This system was preserved when many of 
Shivaji’s institutions were neglected, and it proved a great aid to 
the success of his countrymen. 

ghiy^ji kept the Hindu festival of the Dasara with great pomp. 
It falls ill October at the end of the south-west rain^, and was 
particularly convenient for a general muster and review of his troops 
previous to their taking the field. At this time each horse was 
examined and an inventory and valuation of each soldier^s effects 
were taken to be compared with what he brought back or eventually 
to be made good. If a horseman’s effects were unavoidably lost, his 
horse killed.-, maimed, or destroyed in government service they were 
on due proof replaced. On the other hand all plunder or articles 
discovered, of which no satisfactory account could be given, were 
carried to the credit of government, either by confiscating the article 
or deducting the amount from the soldier’s arrears. It was at the 
option of the captors to keep almost any articles if fairly brought 
forward, valued, and paid for. The accounts were dosed every 
year, and balances due by government were paid either in ready 
money or by bills on the collectors of revenue in favour of the 
officers, but never by separate orders on villages. The only 
exceptions to plunder made by Shivaji were in favour of cows, 
cultivators, and women ; these were never to be molested nor 
were any but rich Muhammadans or Hindus in their service who 
could pay a ransom to be made prisoners. No soldier in the 
service of Shivaji was permittc<l to carry any female followers with 
him to the field on pain of death. His system of intelligence was 
the greatest check on every abuse, and his punishments were 
rigorous. Officers and men who had distinguished themselves, who 
vrere grounded, or who had suffered in any way, were always 
gratified hy promotion, honour, or compensation. Shivaji did not 
approve of the jdgir or estate system ; he confirmed many, but, 
with the exception of the establishment for his foists, he seldom 
bestowed new military estates and gave away very few as personal 
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assignments. loidm lands were granted by Mm as well in 
reward of merit as in conformity with the tenets of his faith ; a 
gift of land^ especially to Brahmans, being of all charities the most 
acceptable to the divinity, Shiv^ji’s divscipline, which required 
prompt obedience to superiors in every situation^ was particularly 
strict in his forts. The chief person or killeddr in the 
command of a fortress was termed hcwilddr and under him 
there was orq or mote sarnohats. In large forts there was a sarnobat 
to each face. Every fort had a head clerk and a commissary of 
grain and stores ; the head clerk a Brahman was termed sabnis ; 
the commissary was commonly of the Prabhu caste and was called 
hdrhhdnnis. The orders regarding ingress and egress, rounds, watches, 
and patrols, care of water, grain, stores, and ammunition were most 
minute, and the head of each department was furnished with 
distinct rules for his guidance fi'oni which no deviation was allowed. 
A rigid economy characterised all Shivdji's instructions regarding 
expenditure. The garrison was sometimes partly composed of the 
common infantry. Independent of them each fort had a separate 
and complete establishment. It consisted of Brahmans, Marathds, 
Ramoshis, Mhdrs, and Mings ; the whole were termed gadkaris or 
fort-men. They were maintained by permanent assignments of 
rent-free l^nds in the neighbourhood of each fort, which with the 
care of the fort passed from father to son. The Rinioshis and 
Mhte were employed on outpost duty. They brought intelligence, 
watched all the paths, misled inquiries, or cut off hostile stragglers. 
This establishment whpe new and vigorous was admirably suited 
to Shmlji's purpose as well as to the genius of the people. The 
gadkaris described the fort as the mother that fed them, and 
among other advantages, no plan could better provide for old or 
deserving soldiers. 

Shivaji^s revenue arrangements were founded on those of Didaji 
Kondadev, Shahaji^s Brahman manager, to whom Shivaji's education 
in Poona was entrusted (1645). The assessments were made on 
the actual state of the crop, the proportionate division of which is 
stated to have been three-fifths to the husbandmen and two-fifths 
to governuient. As soon as Shivdji got permanent possession of 
any territory, every species of military contribution was stopped, 
all farming of revenue ceased, and the collections were made by 
agents appointed by himself. Every two or three villages were 
superintended by a MrJmn under the tarafddr or tdhikddr who 
had charge of a small district, and was either a Brahman or a 
Prabhu. A MarStha Tiamlddr was stationed with each of them,. 
Over a considerable tract there was a stibheddr or mdmlatddr who 
had charge of one or more forts in wdiieh his collections both of 
grain and money were secured. Shivaji never permitted the 
deshmukhs and deshpdndes to interfere in the management of the 
country ; nor did he allow^ them to collect their dues until their 
amount had been ascertained, when an order was annually given 
for the amount. The 'pdtils^ khots^ and kuIJcarnis were strictly 
superintended, and Shiv^ji's government though popular with the 
common cultivators, would have been unpopular with village and 
district officers, of whom ShiySji was always jealous, had it not been 
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The method which the Brahman ministers of the MartUha 
government afterwards adopted, of paying the military and civil 
servants by permanent assignments on portions of the revenue of 
villages, is said to have been early proposed to Shiv^ji. He 
objected to it, not only from fear of immediate oppression to 
the husbandmen^ hut from apprehending that it would in the end 
cause sxich a division of power as must weaken his government and 
encourage the village and district authorities to resist it as they 
frequently did that of Bijapur. With the same view he destroyed 
all village walls and allowed no fortification in his territory which 
was not occupied by his troops. Religious establishments were 
carefully preserved, and temples for which no provision existed 
had some adequate assignments granted to them, but the Brahmans 
in charge were obliged to account for the expenditure. Shivaji never 
sequestrated any allowance fi,xed by the Muhammadan government 
for the support of tombs, mosques, or saints' shrines. The revenue 
regulations of Shivaji were simple and in some respects judicious ; 
but during his life it is impossible they could have been attended 
with such improvements and increase of population as are ascribed 
to them by his countrymen. His districts were frequently exposed 
to great ravages, and he never had sufficient leisure to complete 
his arrangements by that persevering superintendence which alone 
can perfect such institutions. The Muhammadan writers, and Fryer 
a contemporarj^ English traveller describe his country as in the 
worst possible state, and the former only mention him as a depre- 
dator and destroyer. Still those districts taken by him from Bijdpur 
which had been under the management of farmers or direct agents 
of government probably experienced great benefit by the change. 
The judicial system of Shivaji in civil cases was that oi jpanchdyat 
or council which had invariably obtained in the country. Disputes 
among his soldiers were settled by their officers, lie drew his 
criminal law from the Hindu sacred works or Shdstras ; but as the 
former rulers were Musalmdns they had naturally introduced 
changes which custom had sanctioned and perpetuated. This 
accounts for the difference that may be still found between Hindu 
law and Maratha usage. 

To aid in the conduct of his government, Shivaji established 
eight principal offices : 1st the Pesima or head manager 
wlxose office was held by Moro Pant or Moreshvar Trimal 
Pingle ; 2nd the Mimimddr or general superintendent of finance 
and auditor general of accomits, whose office was held by Abdji 
Sonde v, subbedar of the province of Kaly^n ; 3rd the 8m ms or* 
general record-keeper, superintendent of correspondence, examiner 
of letters : the office was held by Amiaji Datto ; 4th the Vdnkrds 
or private record-keeper and superintendent of the household 
troops and establishment : the office was held by Dattajipant ; 5th 
the Sarnohat or chief captain of whom there were two Prataprdv 
Gujar over the cavalry and Yesiiji Kank over the infantry ; 6th the 
Babir or minister for foreign affairs, an office held by Somnath- 
pant ; 7th the Nydyddlvish or superintendent of justice, an office 
managed by Niraji Ravjx and Gom^ji Niik ; and 8th the Nydya 
Shdsiri or expounder of Hindu law an office held first by Shambhu 
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Tbe officers at tlie head of these civil situations^ except the 
FymjAclhish and Nydya Shdstri held military commands, and 
frequently had not leisure to superintend their duties. All there- 
fore were aided by deputies called hoLThhcovis, who often had power 
to fix the seal or mark of their principals on public documents. 
When so empowered they were styled Mutcdihs. Each department 
and every district establishment had eight subordinate officers 
under whom were an adequate staff of assistants. These officers ’were, 
1st the KdTbhdri, Mutdlihj or .Divdji j 2nd the MuziMnddr^ or 
auditor and accountant 5 3rd the or Fddnavis deiputy auditor 

and accountant ; 4th the Sahnis or clerk sometimes styled daftarddr ; 
5th the Kdrklidnnis or commissary ; 6th the OUtnis or correspon- 
dence clerk ; Yth the Jdmdar or treasurer in charge of all valuables 
except cash; and 8th the Fotnis m cashkeeper. Attached to him- 
self, Shiv5.ii had a treasurer, a correspondence clerk, and an accountant 
besides a Fciri&nis or Persian secretary. His clerk was a Prabhu 
named Bdldji whose acuteness and intelligence were remarked 
by the English at Bombay on an occasion when he was sent there 
on business. Balkrishnapant Hanvante, a near relation of Sh^haji s 
head manage.r was Shivaji’s accountant. On Shivaji s enthronement 
at Raygad in 1674 the names of such offices as were formerly 
expressed in Persian were changed to Sanskrit and some were marked 
by higher 'sounding title.s. There was only one commander-in- 
chief for the infantry and cavalry and one Nydyddhish or Judge.^ 

In May 1673 a detachment of Shivaji’s Mavalis surprised Parli 
about four miles .south-west of Sdtara. Its capture put the Musalmdn 
garrisons on the alert, and Satdra, a fort that had always been kept 
in good order by the Bi]apur government, which was next invested, 
sustained a siege of several month.s and did not surrender till the 
beginning of September. It is remarkable that this fort which had 
long, peiffiaps before the Adil Shdhi dynasty, been used as a state 
piison, in time became the prison of Shivdji’s descendants. The forts 
of Chandan, Vandan, Pandugad, Nandgiri, and Tathvad all fell 
into Shivdji’s hands before the fair season.^ In 1675 Shivaji again 
possessed himself of all the posts between Panhala in Kolhdpur and 
Tilthvad. As soon as he was occupied in the Konkan and had 
carried down all the infantry that could be spared, Nimbalkar and 
Ghiltge, the desmuhhs of Phaltan and Malavdi, attacked Shiv^ji’s 
garrisons, drove out the posts and recovered most of the open 
country for Bijdpur.® In 1676 Shivaji for the third time took 

" 1 Grant Duff’s MarithAs, 100 - 106. The following statement gives the names and 
the old and new titles of ShivAji’s ministers in 1674 : 
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possession of the open country between Tathvad and Panh£a. To 
prevent future inroads by neighbouring proprietors Shivaji gave 
orders to connect the two places by a chain of forts, which he named 
Vardhangad, Bhushangad, , Sadashivgad, and Machhindragad. 
Although of no great strength tliey were well chosen to support his 
intermediate posts and to protect the highly productive tract within 
the frontier which they embrace. While engaged in this arrange- 
ment Shivaji was overtaken by a severe illness which confined him 
at Satara for several months. During this period he became extra- 
vagantly rigid in the observance of religious forms, but he was at 
the same time planning the most important expedition of his life, 
the invasion of the Madras Karnatak.^ The discussion of his legal 
claim to share in half his father’s Karnatak possessions and the 
possibility of making this a cloak for more extensive acquisitions in 
the south was a constant subject of consultation.- While Shivaji 
wms in the Karnatak a body of horse belonging to Ghatge and 
Nimbalkar laid waste Panhala in the south and retired plundering 
towards Karhad. A detachment from Shivaji’s army under Nilaji 
Katkar overtook them at Kurli, attacked and dispersed them, re- 
covering much valuable property, which, as it belonged to his own 
subjects, Shivaji scrupulously restored.^ 

In 1679, Shivaji’s son Sambhaji joined tlieMoghals, I^iler Kbdn 
the Moghal general, intent on making Sambhaji the head of a party 
in opposition to his father, sent a detachment of his army from 
before Bijapur -wbich they had invested, accompanied by Sambbaji 
as Eaja of the Maratlnis, and took Bhopa^gad in the Khamipur 
sub-division Shivaji’s easternmost outpost.^ At the time of his 
death in 1680, Shivaji, who during the last two years of his 
life had become an ally of Bijapur against the Moghals, possessed 
that part of Sat-^ra of which the line of forts built from Tathvad to 
Panhala distinctly marked the eastern boundary. Shingnitpur in 
the M^n sub-division in the east with the temple of MahMev was 
his hereditary indm village given by one of the Ghd,tges to his 
father Shdhaji.^ Ramdas Svami, Shiviji’s friend and spiritual guide, 
whose life and conduct seem to have deserved the universal praise 
of his countrymen, a few days before Shivdji’s death wrote Sambhaji 
Ills elder son from Parli an excellent and judicious letter, advising 
liiin for the future rather than upbraiding him for the past, and 
pointing out the example of his father yet carefully abstaining from 
personal comparison.^ 

After Shivaji’s death, E-ajaram his younger son being placed 
on the Maratha throne at Eiygad in Kolaba, Sambhaji the elder 
son made his escape from Panhala, and, having made himself 
master of his father’s dominions, among others, put to death 
Soyardb^i Edjaram’s motber, and imprisoned Eajaram. A con- 
spiracy in favour of R^jaram was detected and it was discovered that 
it was supported by the whole of the Shirke family whose motive 


1 Grant Duffs ISIardthils, 120. ^ Grant Duffs Mardthcls, 130. 

® Grant Duffs Marjitliiis, 123, ® Grant Duffs MardthAs, 133, 

^ Grant Duffs Mardthds, 127. ® Grant Duffs Mardthds, 134, 
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was revenge for tlie death of Soyarahai who belonged to their family. 
Such of the Shirkes as could be found were executed and the rest 
fled and several of them entered into the Moghal service. Sambhaji 
gave himselfup to idleness and pleasure and the system which Shivdji 
had introduced soon fell into decay. Decay first appeared in the 
army where Shivdji’s discipline and strict orders were neglected. 
When the horse took the field, stragglers were allowed to join, plunder 
was secreted, women followers who had been forbidden on pain of 
death were not only allowed but women were brought ofi* from the 
enemy’s country as an established article of plunder and either kept 
as concubines or sold as slaves. The booty brought back by the 
commanders of the horse was too small for the pay of the troops. 
They took the field in arrears and leave to keep part of the plunder 
was a natural compensation for the regular pay allowed by Shivaji. 
Sambhaji was prodigal in his expenses and his minister and favourite, 
Kalushaa North Indian Brdhman, raised the land- rent by the addition 
of various cesses. When he came to collect the revenue he found 
the receipts much less than they had been in the time of Shivaji 
as the assessments were nominally greater. The managers of 
districts were in consequence removed for what seemed to him 
evident peculation. The revenue was farmed^ many of the husband- 
men fled from their villages, and the approach of a vast army of 
Moghals under Aurangzeb helped to complete the prospect of ruin 
to Shivaji’s territory.^ In 1685 during this campaign Sultdn 
Muazzam lay at Valva, andin the emperor’s name took possession of 
such parts of the country as he could overrun. Deeds still remain 
in which Muazzam coniirrned in his own name grants of lands origin- 
ally given by Bij^pur generals. In October a pestilence broke 
out in his camp, swept off many of his men, and greatly diminished 
his foi’ce. Still on receiving the emperor’s orders to reduce the 
south-west districts above the Sahytldris, formerly taken by Shivaji 
from Bijapur, he advanced without hesitation for that purpose.^ 

In October 1686 Bijapur fell to Aurangzeb, the Bijapur govern- 
ment came to an end, and its territories passed to the Moghals.^ In 
the same year Shirze Khan of Bijapui', who was sent to invade 
Sambhaj is districts, marched towards Satara.^ The Mar atha Mansab- 
ddrs or men of title who had been in the service of Bijapur, sent 


^ Grant Buff’s Manlthds, 142, ® Grant Buffs Mar4tli4s, 147. 

3 Grant Duft’s Marjltlids, 151 . In taking possession of a district theMoglials appointed 
two officers tlie/a'«m?dr a military and the khdlsa divan a civil officer. The/a?/ 2 <idr, 
who was in command of a body of troops was charged with the care of the police and the 
protection of liis division. He held, or, according to circumstances assumed, a greater or 
less degree of power. The regular amount allowed him for the maintenance of the district 
establishment was about 25 per cent of the government collections. The duties of the 
were entirely civil and he was entrusted with the collection of the revenue whether for 
the exchequer or on account of Sijdgirddr. The Moghal commander who received land 
grants or jdgirs from the newly acquired territories seldom had lands permanently 
made over to them similar to the tenure by which the Maritba mansabddrs held their 
possesions. The usual practice was to grant assignments for a term of years on 
specified districts for the support of their troops. Thus the fauzddr$ were more on 
the footing of feudatories than the jdglrddrs. The faiizddra in conjunction with the 
Otttthe dktriets tO'.thE dmdk and the realized 
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professions of duty to tlie emperor, Ibut showed no readiness to join 
his standard. Shir je Khan passed as far west as Wai where he was 
attacked and defeated by Saiiibhajns chief captain Hambirrav, a 
victory dearly bought by the death of Hambirr^v who fell mortally 
wounded. The advantage which the Mar^th^s had gained was not 
neglected; several detachments pushed forward and occupied a great 
^ part of the open country towards Bijapurd 

Sambhaji became careless of all general business and spent his 
time between Panhala and Vish^lgad in Kolhapur at a favourite 
house and garden in Sangameshvar in E.atnd;giri. The whole power 
was in the hands of his favourite Kalusha whose time seems to have 
been more occupied in managing his master’s humours than in 
attending to the business of the state. The discipline of the 
Mardtha army became looser. Though ruinous to Sambhdji’s 
resources as head of an organized state, this increased looseness had 
a wonderful effect in spreading predatory power. Every lawless 
man and every disbanded soldier, Muhammadan or Maratha, who 
could command a horse and a spear, joined the Manltha parties, and 
such adventurers were often enriched by the plunder of a day. 
Independent of other causes, a warlike spirit was thus excited among 
a people fond of money and disposed to predatory habits. The 
multitude of horsemen nurtured by former wars was already too 

* heavy for the resources of the Martitha state. The proportion of 

^ the best troops which was kept in the Imperial service would pro- 

* bably have soon enabled Aurangzeb to suppress the disorder com- 
monly attendant on Indian conquest had not. the love of war and 
pillage been kindled among the Mar^lthas. A pride in the conquests 
of Shivaji, their confidence in the strength of the forts, the skill 
and bravery of many of the Mard-tha leaders, the ability and 
influence of many of the Brdhmans, and the anger raised among 

; Hindus by the odious poll-tax, excited a ferment which required 
f not only vast means but an entire change of measures to allay, 
i; Aurangzeb bad great military and financial strength ; he had 

! considerable local knowledge, and in the first instance the same 

1 power of confirming or withholding hereditary right as his prede- 

j cessors in conquest. Titles, mansabs, and jdgirs were bestowed, 

I and still more frequently promised with a liberality greater than 
; that of any former conqueror. Still presumption, jealousy, and 
bigotry deprived him of many of those advantages. He was not 
I fully aware of the strength of predatory power, and instead of 
y crushing it by the aid of the established governments, he pulled down 
the two leading states of Golkonda and Bijapur and raised nothing 
' in their place. He involved himself with enemies on every side ; 

I he discharged the soldiery, whom, in addition to his own troops, he 

could not maintain, and thus sent armies into the field against 
himself. He supposed that he was not only , acquainted with the 
; details of the arrangements necessary in a newly conquered territory, 
but capable of superintending them. He placed little confidence in 
his agents, while at the same time he employed Muhammadans in 
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situations for wliicli policy and humanity alike advised the choice 
of Hindus. The confusion and disorder which followed could not 
be quieted by the emperor’s fancied wisdom or by the flattery and 
praises of his court and countrymen. Marathds^ especially Marathi- 
speaking Brahmans, are less dazzled by show than Muhammadans, 
and soon found the weak points in their magnificent emperor* 
The powerful Sdtara chiefs Daphle, Ghatge, Mane, and Nimbalkar^ 
during the vsiege of Bijdpur hovered round the imperial camp 
until the fall of the capital. They then withdrew to their estates, 
sending their agents with humble professions of duty, and in some 
cases attending themselves. Still from this time they became 
unsettled and joined plundering parties of their countrymen or 
submitted to the Moghals as circumstances invited or forced them. 
Few of the plunderers were independent of Samhh^ji’s parties or of 
some of the local chiefs because the Moghal fauzddrs troops were 
always too strong for common banditti. While their envoys were 
in the imperial camp professing obedience to Aurangzeb, tire 
chiefs often sent parties to plunder the Moghal districts. In 
case of discovery their Brdhman agent, who, by bribery had secured 
the patronage of sonic great man at the Moghal court was ready to 
answer for or to excuse the irregular conduct of his master’s followers* 
The Moghal fmmddrs were told to please the Mardtha chiefs on 
condition, that they agreed to serve the Moghals. The chiefs 
were negotiating with the fauzddr ; their agents were intriguing 
at court ; their own villages were secure ; and their followers, 
hid under the vague name of Mardthds, were ravaging the country. 
The Moghal officers who had land assignments in the Deccan soon 
found that they could raise little revenue. Their corruption was 
increased by poverty, and the offenders who in the first instance 
had plundered their districts by purchasing the connivance of the 
fauzddr s, bribed the jdgirddrs at court with a part of the pillage. 
The hereditary rights and the family feuds which had before use- 
fully served as an instrument of government, in the general confu- 
sion of the period became a cause of increasing disorder. The intri- 
cate nature of some of the hereditary claims in dispute and the 
ingenuity of Brahmans who “were aiv’-ays the managers made every 
case so plausible that the officers of government found little difficulty 
in excusing or at least in palliating many acts of gross injustice to 
which they scandalously lent themselves. The rightful owners 
had often reason for complaint ; they absented themselves with their 
troops, joined the plunderers, and when induced or compelled to 
come in they boldly justified their behaviour by the injustice they 
had suflered. 

When an hereditary office was forfeited or became vacant in any 
way the Moghal government selected a candidate on whom it was 
conferred; but the established premium of the exchequer was 
upwards of six and a half years purchase or precisely 651 per cent 
on one year’s emoluments, one-fourth of which was made payable at 
the time of delivering the deeds and the remainder by instalments. 
Besides this tax the clerks exacted an infinite number of fees 
perquisites all of which lent encouragement to confiscations 
ssnd new annointments, /The emperor, weighed down by years, was 
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soon overwhelmed with pressing cares ; his ministers and their under- 
lings were alike negligent and corrupt ; even after deeds and papers 
were prepared years passed before the orders they contained were 
carried outd Aurangzeb spent about three years at Bijapur (1686 - 
1 689). During this time his arms were everywhere successful. ^ In 
Rambh^ji's Deccan districts nothing but the strong forts remained 
unsubdued (1689). The Moghal troops had possessed themselves 
of Tathvad and the range of forts built by Shiv^ji between that 
place and Panh^la, and Aurangzeb was now preparing to enter on a 
regular plan for reducing the whole of the forts, as, in his opinion, 
tliis was all that remained to complete the conquest he had so long 
meditated. His plans were thwarted by the terrible outbreak of 
plague which forced him to leave Bijapur and pass north to 
Brahmapuri in Sholapur,^ 

111 1689 Sambhdji was surprised at Sangameshvar in Ratnagiri. He 
was carried in triumph to Aurangzeb’s camp at Akluj in ShoHpur, 
and as he refused to become a Musalm^n and insulted the Prophet 
Muhammad and Aurangzeb, he was executed at Tulapur in Poona on 
the Indi'^yani. So unpopular had Sambh^ji become that no attempt 
was made to rescue him or to avenge his death, AtE^ygad, on the news 
of Sambh^ji’s death, his younger brother R^j^rdm was declared 
regent during the minority of Sambhdji's son Shivdji afterwards 
known as Sh^hu. In 1690 Rilygad the Mar^tha capital fell to the 
Moghals and young Shivdji and his mother Yesubdi were made 
prisoners and taken to the Moghal camp. Shiv^ji's sword Bhavani 
and the sword of Afzul Khan were taken by the Moghals. Yesub^i 
and her son found a friend in Begam S4heh the daughter of 
Aurangzeb, and the emperor himself became partial to the boy 
whom he named Sli^hu. E4j4ram moved from place to place and 
afterwards made Giiiji about eighty miles south-west of Madras 
his head-quarters. In a fresh arrangement of state ofSces made at 
this time Santaji Ghorpade the oldest representative of the K4pshi 
family was made eendjpati or chief captain and dignified with the 
title of Hindu Edv Mamlakat Maddr. He was also entrusted with 
a new standard called the jaripatlca or Golden Streamer, and in 
imitation of the imperial officers of the highest rank he was 
authorized to beat the nohat or large drum and assume various other 
signs of rank. Raj^rjlm at this time created a new office called 
Pratinidhi or the king’s likeness and conferred it on Pralhad 
who at this time was the soul of the Maratha cause. 

While Rajdram was at Ginji, E-itmchandrapant Bavdekar one of 
the principal men of the time was left with the title of Hukmat Panha 
in charge of all the forts and possessing all the powers of govern- 
ment, and under him was placed Parasliurdm Trimbak who from 
the humble situation of hereditary kulkarni of Kinhai had brought 
himself into notice and had given proofs of intelligence and spirit. 
These officers used great exertions in restoring forts and giving 
spirit and zeal to the garrisons. Eamchandrapant moved from place 
to place, but fixed his principal residence at S^tdra, where, by the aid of 
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Ms head writer Shanki4ji Nard-yan Gaiidekar, he not only attended 
to every military disposition, hut regulated the revenue and estab- 
lished order. He had raised troops of his own and had cut off 
rseveral straggling parties of Moghals before Santdji and Dhandji 
returned from Ginji. When, they joined him Rdmchandrapant 
proposed a plan for surprising the at W^i to which Sant^ji 
greatly pleased immediately agreed, took the fauzddr with all his 
troops prisoners, and in their stead established a Mardtha post. The 
presence of Sant^ji and Dhan^ji inspirited Mmchandrapant’s men 
and bestirred his captains to follow their example. He sent them 
.to make their established collections the rJimith and $m'cleshmukh% 
as they were termed, from the Moghal territory, and under the 
encouragement of success his officers added a third contribution for 
themselves under the head of or forage money. In this 

manner a new army was raised whose leaders were Povfir, Thorat, 
and Athavle. R^ljlrdm gave them honorary presents and rewards ; 
the title of Vishvdsr^v was conferred on Povdr, of Dinkarrdv on 
Thordt, and of Shamsher Bahddur on Athavle. Rdmchandrapant was 
particularly partial to the Dhangars or shepherds a great number of 
whom served among his troops ; and many of the ancestors of those 
who afterwards became great chiefs in the empire began their career 
under Rdmchandrapant. Shankrdji N-driiyan, known as an able 
officer, received charge of Wdi.^ Ginji in which Rajdr^mwas besieged 
fell to the Moghals in January 1698. But a few days before the fall 
fi^jdrtoi was allowed to escape and came in safety to Vishilgad in 
Kolhapur In 1699 Rjljdrdm remained for a short time at Sdtoa 
which at the recommendation of Rdmchandrapant he made the seat 
■ of government and then passednorth with his army plundering.^ On 
hearing of Rdjdrdm’s return Aurangzeb marched west from Brahma- 
puri in Sholdpur and encamped under the fort of Vasantgad about 
.Beven miles north-west of Karhdd. Batteries were prepared and in 
! three clays the garrison surrendered. The emperor named the fort 
Kalid-i-fateh or the Key of Victory and was much pleased with his 
success. Aurangzeh marched for Sdtdra, a movement wholly unex- 
pected by the Mardtlias, who, filled with the idea that Panhdla in 
Koihdpur was about to be besieged, had directed all their prepara- 
tions towards its defence. The provisions in S4t^ra fort were not 
enough to stand more than a two months’ siege. This neglect roused 
the suspicion that Rdmchandrapant had purposely left it unprovided. 
Of this suspicion Aurangzeh took advantage, and when during the 
siege, in consequence of Rdjdrdm’s illness, Rdmchandrapant was 
called to Sinhgad in Poona, Aurangzeb wrote a letter which fell into 
the hands of Parashurdm Trimbak and widened the breach which 
had for some time existed between him and Rdmchandrapant. On 
arriving before Sdtdra Aurangzeb pitched his tents to the north of 
the fort on the site of the present village of Karinja. A’zam Shdh 
was stationed at a village on the west side which has since borne the 
name of Shdhdpur. Shirze Khdn invested the south side and Tarbiyat 
Khdn occupied the eastern quarter; and chains of posts between 
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the different camps effectnally secured the blockade. The fort which 
occupies the summit of a very steep hill of moderate height, and 
whose defences consist of a sheer scarp of over forty feet topped by 
a stone walb was defended by Prydgji Prabhu Havilddr, who had 
been reared in the service of Shivdji. He vigorously opposed the 
Moghals, and disputed every foot of ground as they pushed forward 
their advanced posts. As soon as they began to gain any part of 
the hill he withdrew his troops into the fort and rolled huge stones 
from the rock above, which did great execution, and, until they threw 
up cover, were as destructive as artillery. In spite of Prydgji’s 
efforts the blockade was completed. All communication with the 
country round was cut off; and as the small stock of grain was 
soon exhausted, the besieged must have been forced to surrender 
had not Parashur^m Trimbak, who had thrown himself into the 
fort of Parli, bought the connivance of A'zam Shdh and brought 
provisions to the besieged. The divisions on the west and south 
faces raised batteries, but the grand attack was directed against the 
north-east angle, one of the strongest points with a total height of 
sixty-seven feet of which forty-two were rock and twenty- five were 
masonry. 

Tarbiyat Khdn undertook to mine this angle, and at the end of 
four months and a half (1700) completed two mines. So con- 
fident of success were the Moghals, that the storming* party was 
ready formed, but concealed as much as possible under the brow of 
the hill from the view of the garrison. Aurangzeb was invited to. 
view the spectacle, and to draw the garrison towards the bastion 
the emperor moved off' from that side in gx’and procession, so that 
when the match was ready, hundreds of the Mar4thd>s, drawn by 
his splendid retinue crowded to the rampart. Among them was 
Prydgji the commandant. The first mine was fired. It burst 
several fissures in the rock, and caused so violent a shock that a 
great part of the masonry was thrown inwards and crushed many 
of the garrison in its ruins. The storming party in their eagerness 
advanced nearer ; the match was applied to the train of the second 
and larger mine, hut it was wrongly laid and burst out with a dread- 
ful explosion, destroying, it is said, upwards of 2000 Moghals on the 
spot. Pry^gji the Manltha commandant was buried in the ruins 
caused by the first explosion close to a temple dedicated to 
the goddess Bhavani, but was afterwards dug out alive. His. 
escape was considered a lucky omen, and under other circumstances 
might have done much to inspirit the garrison to prolong the 
defence. But as A’zam Shah could no longer be persuaded to allow 
grain to pass into the fort, proposals of surrender were madO’ 
through him, and the honour of the capture which he so ill-deserved 
was not only assigned to him, hut the place received his name and 
was called by the emperor Azam Tdra. Sat^ra surrendered about 
the middle of April 1700. Immediately on the fall of Sit^ra, Parli 
was invested. The siege lasted till the beginning of June, when, 
after a good defence, the garrison left the fort. The fort was called 
by the emperor Nauras Tara. As the south-west monsoon burst 
with great violence, the Moghal army, which was unprepared, 
suffered much distress and hardship before the camp could be 
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moved from the hills. After much loss both of baggage and of 
life, the army reached Khavaspur on the banks of the Man in 
Sholapur, where the rains are comparatively light.^ 

A raid of dram's against Jalna about fifty miles east of 
Aurangabad was met so vigorously by Zulfikar Khan, the only Moghal 
general of whom the Mardtlnis then stood in fear, that Raj ram 
was forced to fly. So hot was the pursuit that though he managed 
to escape he died of exhaustion at Sinhgad in Poona in the middle 
of March 1700, a month before the fall of Sdtdra.^ The news of 
Rdjdrdm's death was received in the emperor's camp at Satara with 
great rejoicing. Tdrdbdi, Rajdram's elder widow, who, with the 
aid of Rdmchandrapant Amatya had immediately assumed the 
government for her son Shivdji a boy of ten, raised Parashuram 
Trimbak to the rank of Pratinidhi, and placed him in general charge 
of all the forts. Tdrabai had no fixed residence.^ The Mankaris 
began to profess obedience to the descendant of Shivdji and 
sometimes joined his standard, but they always plundered on their 
own account when opportunity oftered.^ 

Auraiigzeb, whose reign was prolonged beyond all expectation, 
persevered to the last in his fruitless endeavours to stifle Maratha 
independence. In 1701 besides several other forts in Poona and 
Kolhapur, Ghandan Vandan and Paiidngad surrendered to his 
officers.*^ But these apparently vigorous efforts were unsubstantial ; 
there was motion and bustle without zeal or efficiency. The empire 
was unwieldy, its system relaxed, and its officers corrupt beyond all 
example. It was inwardJy decayed, and ready to fall to pieces as much 
by its inherent weakness as by the corroding power of the Mar^th'ls 
whom the Muhammadan wars had trained to arms. Though the 
weakness of the government tempted them to plunder, the Marathas 
had not yet the feeling of conquerors. There was a common sym- 
pathy but no common effort ; their military spirit was excited by 
plunder, not by patriotism. Many enjoyed greater advantages under 
the weak Moghals than they were likely to enjoy under a strong 
Maratha goveriimeiit, and these were eager that war should not cease. 
Many Moghal officers in charge of districts were in the pay of 
both parties, and they also had no wish that the confusion should 
end. Parties of Mar^Sthas in the service of the Moghals met, rioted, 
and feasted with their countrymen, and at parting or when passing 
within hearing of each other used, to mock the Muhammadans by 
uttering an alhamdalildh Praise be to Allah, and praying for long 
life to the glorious Alamgir whose mode of warfare made their life 
so easy. 

Some of the Moghal officers were anxious to negotiate a peace and 
K4.ni Bakhsha the favourite son of the emperor, whose early plans 
were directed to the establishment of an independent kingdom at 
Bij4pur, contrived to obtain the emperor’s consent to open a 
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negotiation with Dhanaji JMhav. Overtures were begun by- 
proposals for releasing Shahn the son of Sambhaji. The negotiations 
proceeded and for a few days Aurangzeb had been brought to agree to 
pay ten per cent of the whole revenue of the six suhhds of the Deccan 
as sardeshmukhi for which the Mardthds were to engage to maintain 
order with a body of horse. On the news of this concession the 
Marathas, who, notwithstanding their predatory character were at 
all times exceedingly eager to have any right formally recognized, 
flocked to Dhanaji’s camp. With their increasing numbers their 
expectations and their insolence rose. Their tone changed from 
prayer to demand, they crowded near the camp, and when they 
required honorary dresses for seventy officers, Aurangzeb suspected 
treachery, broke off the negotiation, and recalled his ambassador. 
Soon after he left the Mardtlia camp the Moghal ambassador was 
attacked, and as this confirmed the emperor’s suspicion of treachery 
he withdrew to the east.^ 

In 1705 Tardbdi went to live at Panhala in Kolhapur and 
admitted Edmchandrapant to a very large share of power. In the 
following year Vasantgad and S^td.ra were taken by the Pratinidhi 
ParshurJm^Trimbak. S^t^ra was surprised by the artifice of a 
Brahman named Ann5jipant. This man had escaped from prison at 
Ginji and assumed the character of a mendicant devotee.. He fell 
in with a party of Moghal infantry matching to relieve the Sat^ra 
garrison, amused them with stories and songs, obtained alms from 
tliem, and so ingratiated himself with all that they brought him 
with, them, admitted him into the fort and in reward for his wit 
allowed him to live there. Annajipant, who had been a writer 
attached to a body of Mavaii infantry, saw that with the aid of a few 
of his old friendvS the place might be surprised. He watched his 
chance, told Parashurdm Trimbak of his design, and having intro- 
duced a body of Mavalis into the fort the enterprising and remorseless 
Brdhman put every man of the garrison to the sword.^ 

Aurangzeb diedinl707. By the advice of ZulfikarKhdnAurangzeb’s 
second son, prince A’zam Sh4h, determined to release Sh^hu 
and proinivsed that if he succeeded in establishing his authority and 
continued steadfast in his allegiance he should receive the tract con- 
quered from Bijapur by his grandfather Shivaji.^ On Shihu’s approach 
Ikirab^ii, unwilling to lose the power she had so long held, pretended 
to believe him an impostor and determined to oppose him, and 
chose Sliankrdji Narayan to defend the western hill country. But 
Dhanaji Jddhavwasdetachedfromher cause and thePratinidhi finding 
he was not supported fled to Sdtdra. Shihu, joined by Dhanaji 
JMhav, advanced and took Chaiidan Vandan. He seized the 
families of all who were acting against Mm and sent an order to 
Parashur^in Trimbak to surrender SdMra. Parashurd-m did not 
obey, but Shaikh Mirili a Muhammadan officer who commanded 
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under him confined him and gave up the fort.^ On gaining 
possession of Satara Shdhu formally seated himself on the throne 
in March 1708. Gadddhar Pralhdd was appointed Pratinidhi and 
Bahiropant Pingle was made Peshwa. Dhanaji Jddhav was confirmed 
in his rank of Benapati or chief captain and the right of making 
collections in several districts was entrusted to him. In the prevailing 
confusion the revenue was realized on no fixed principle, but was 
levied as opportunity presented itself in the manner of contribution. 
The principal writers employed by Dhanaji in revenue affairs were 
A'b^ji Purandhare accountant of Sasvad in Poona^ and another 
Brahman accountant of Shrivardhan in Janjira^ a village claimed 
by the Sidi, from which^ in consequence of some intrigue connected 
with the Sidf s enemy, A'ngria, he had fled to Sasvad and had been 
recommended to Dhanaji by Abaji Purandhare and Parashuram 
Trimbak. The name of the Shrivardhan accountant, afterwards 
famous as the founder of the Peshwa’s power^, was Biilaji Vishvan5.th 
Bhatt. During the rains of 17()8, Sh^ihu^s army was cantoned at 
Chandan Vandan and he neglected no preparations to enable him to 
reduce his rival. Among other expedients he made an unsuccessful 
application to Sir Nicholas Waite the Governor of Bombay for a. 
supply of guns, ammunition^ European soldiers, and money 

At the opening of the fair season, after holding the Dasara holiday^ 
preparations were made to renew the war against Td,r^bdi (1709). 
Panh^laandVishdlgad, two of T^lrabii's forts, were taken, and Sh^hu, 
on the approach of the next rains, retired to Kolhapur where he 
cantoned his troops. Jn October 1709, on the opening of the fair 
season, Shahu intended to renew the war, but about that time 
an agreement with the Moghals waived the question of hereditary 
claim and made the reduction of Tarabdi less important to Shfihu.® 
Daud Kluin Panni, whom Zulflkar Klian left as his deputy io the 
Deccan, settled with such Maratha chiefs as acknowledged Sh£hffs 
authority, with certain reservations, to allow them one-fourth of the 
revenue, at the same time reserving the right of collecting and 
paying it through his own agents. Daud Khan^s intimacy with 
most of the Mardtha chiefs, his connection with Zulflkar Khan, and 
the terms of friendship between Zulflkar and Shdhu, not only 
preserved Shiihu's ascendancy, but, except in instances where inde- 
pendent plundering bands occasionally appeared, secured a fairly 
correct observance of the terms of the agreement. At the close of 1709 
Sh^hu returned to Satara and married two wives, one from the 
Mohite and the other from the Shirke family. His other two wives 
who were married to him while in Aurangzeffs camp were with 
his mother at Delhi, where one of them the daughter of Sindia shortly 
afterwards died. Dhandji JMhav, after a long illness, died on his 
way from Kolbjipur on the banks of the V“drna, His writer Balaji 
Vishvandth had accompanied him on that service, and during his last 
sickness had the management of all his affairs. This brought on 
Balaji the keen jealousy of Dhandji^s son Chandrasen Jddhav, and 
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of several Brahmans in Ins service. In 1710, the army had scarcely 
returned to Sdt^ra^ when T^r^bdi, encouraged by the commandant 
of Panhaia, marched from M^ilvan in Ratndgiri reinforced by the 
troops of Phond Savant, and made Panh^la and the neighbouring 
town of Koihdpur her residence. Shankraji N^rdyan the Pant Sachiv 
maintained Tardbai’s cause and Shahu determined to reduce him 
instead of renewing his attack on Panhdla. About this time Shdhu 
thought of moving his capital to Ahmadnagar, but as this gave 
offence to Zultikdr Khan, Shahu at his desire gave up the idea. In 
1711 an army marching towards Poona succeeded in gaming Edjgad, 
but as most of the Sachiv's forts were stored with provisions and 
garrisoned Shahu was relieved from the risk of a defeat in reducing 
them by the Pant Sachiv's death, who drowned himself, it was 
said, from grief that the oath he had taken to Tarabai forced him 
to light against his lawful prince.^ ’ 

In January 1712 Shivaji the son of Tarabdi who was an idiot 
died of small-pox. R^mchandrapant seized the opportunity to 
remove Tarabai from the administi-ation and to place Sambhdji 
the son of Rdjaskli the younger wife of Rdjar^m in her stead, 
and exerted himself with renewed vigoui\ Still so long as Baud 
Khan’s government continued Shdhu was secured in the ascendancy. 
He was surrounded by most of the experienced ministers and 
was entirely free from the cruelty and love of excess which his 
enemies gave out he inherited from his father Sambhaji. The 
loss of Shankrdji Nd,rayan the Pant Sachiv was a severe blow to the 
opposite party, and Sluihu, with the tact and temper for which he 
was deservedly applauded, despatched clothes of investiture to 
Shankraji’s son Naro Shankar then a babe of two years. At the 
same time he confirmed in his situation ShankrajPs mutalik or chief 
agent. This mea>sure secured to Shdhu the support of the Pant 
Sachiv's party, who never afterwards departed from their allegiance. 
Shahu was not equally successful in binding to his interest all the 
members of the Pratinidhi’s family. In 1713 Shahu released 
Parashurd^m Trirabak, restored his honours hy the removal of Gad^- 
dhar Pralhad, and confirmed him in his formal charge of Vish^lgad 
and its dependencies. The Pratinidhi sent his eldest son Erishnaji 
Bhaskar to assume the management of the fort and district, but he 
had no sooner obtained possession than he revolted, tendered his 
services to Sambhtiji and w^as made Pratinidhi at Kolhapur. On 
this defection Parashurdm Trimbak was again thrown into 
confinement, and Shdhu, under the belief that the revolt had been 
encouraged by him, intended to have put him to death hut was 
dissuaded from his design.^ In consequence of changes at the 
Imperial court, Baud Khan was removed from the government of the 
Beccan and the agreement between the Moghals and the Mard,thds 
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tlie emperor Feroksher appointed Sliahxi to the command of lOBOO 
horse. But for seventeen months the policy and vigour uf 
iil-Mulk greatly controlled the Mamth^sd During rLe rei-c 
1714 the Marathas resumed their depredations. All the deahtivjais 
and deshpdndes in the Moghal districts of Maharashtra fortified 
their villages on pretence of defending themselves, but they 
frequently joined or aided their countiymea of whatever party in 
escape, defence^ and concealment.^ 

As Nizdm-ul-Mulk favoured the Kolhapur party Sambhaji’s 
influence rose and Shahu’s fell. The Ghorpades, both of Kapshi 
and Mudhol, joined the Kolhapur party. Sidoji Ghorpade, the son 
of Bahirji and nephew of the famous Santclji also declared for 
Sambhaji, but, along with his ally the Naw^b of Savanur was too 
intent on his schemes of conquest and plunder to quit the Karnatak.® 
Krishnarav Khatavkar, a Brahman, raised to power by the Moghals, 
took post about the Mahddev hills within Satara limits, and without 
joining either Siltara or Kolhapur plundered the country on his own 
account. Damaji Thorat, a lawless ruffian of the Kolhapur party 
who acknowledged no chief hut his old patron K^mchandrapant, levied 
contributions in Poona. Udfiji Chavhto, another of Eaanchandra^s 
officers took the mud fort of Battis Shirdla about twentj^ miles 
south of Karhdd, and in a short time became so formidable that 
Shdhu was glad to enter into a compromise by conceding the chaidh 
of Shirdla and KaiMd, which Ud^iji long continued to receive as a 
personal allowance. Several other petty wasters declared for Sambhaji. 
Among these the most formidable was J^dnhoji Angria who 
then held the coast from Savantvddi to Bombay, and was spreading 
his power over the province of Kalydn in Th^na. So great was the 
anarchy that, without a sudden change of fortune and greater 
efficiency in Shdhu s government, his authority over the Mardthas 
must soon have ceased. Bdldji Vishvandth instilled some vigour 
into his councils and began to lead in public affairs. He set out to 
reduce Damdji Thordt; but, together with his friend Abdji Purandhare, 
and his two sons Bdjirdv and Ohimnaji, he was treacherously 
seized by Thordt and thrown into confinement. After many 
indignities their ransom was settled and paid by Shdhu who now 
applied to the Sachiv to suppress Thordt. The Saehiv and his 
manager advanced against Thordt, but they too were defeated and 
thrown into confinement. At the same time two other expedi- 
tions were prepared at Sdtdra, one under the Peshwa Bahiropant 
Pingle which went to guard the Konkan and repel Angria and 
the other commanded by Bdlaji Vishvandth was ordered to suppress 
Krishnardv Khatavkar, Krishnarav had become so bold that he 
marched to Aundh about ten miles south of Khatdv, to meet Shdhu’s 
troops. He vras totally defeated principally through the bravery of 
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® Gpnt Duffs Mar^tMs, 191, Khanderiiv D4bhdd« who acknowledged Shiku as 
his chief and had established himself about NAndod in Edjpipla committed several 
robberies at this time in Gujardt. 

® About this time Sidoji gained a great acquisition in the fort of Sondur a place 
of singular strength within twenty-five miles of BeMri. Grant Duffs Marathds, 192. 
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Shripatrav, the second son o£ Parashnrfm Trimbak the Pratinidhi, 
•whose father had urged him to perform some action which 
might wipe away the misconduct of his elder brother and procure 
his father’s release. Shaliu accordingly once more restored the 
Pratinidhito liberty and rank. Krishnarav submitted, was pardoned, 
andreceivedthevillageof Khatdv. This success was of considerable 
importance, but a like good fortune did not attend the Peshwa’s 
expedition. Bahiropant was defeated and made prisoner by Angria 
who took Lohogad and R-Jijmdehi in West Poona, and was reported 
to be marching on Sdt^ra. All the force that could be spared was 
gathered to oppose him. It was placed under Baldji Yishvandth 
whose former connection with Angria would, it was hoped, lead to 
some settlement. Bdlaji’s negotiations were successful, and Angria, 
on condition of large cessions^ in the Konkan, g^'^e^ t^P his Deccan 
conquests except Rajmdchi, renounced Sambhaji, released the 
Peshwa, and agreed to maintain the cause of Shdhu. As 
BdMji performed this service entirely to Shdhu’s wishes, on his 
return to Satdra he was received with great distinction, and in 
consequence of the failure of Bahiropant Pingle, that minister^ was 
removed from the dignity of Mukhya Prddhdn and Bdldji appointed 
Peshwa in his stead (1714). His friend Abaji ^Purandhare was 
confirmed as his chief agent or mutdlik and Eamdjipant Bhanu an 
ancestor 'of the celebrated ISfdna Fadnavis as his fadnavis? 
After the desertion of Chandrasen Jddhav,_ Mdndji More_ had 
received clothes of investiture as chief captain or Senapdti, but 
failed to perform the services which were expected of him. 
He was now orderbd, with Haibatrdv Nimbdlkar,^ to accompany 
BdUji into the Poona district to reduce Damdji Thordt. As 
it was feared that the Sachiv, who was still Thordt’s prisoner at 
Hingangaon in Poona, might be killed if the place were attacked, 
Tesixbdi the Pant Sachiv’s mother prevailed on BaMji to endeavour 
to obtain his release before hostilities began. In this Baldji 
succeeded, and Yesubai in gratitude made over to the Peshwa the 
Sachiv’s rights in the Poona district and gave him the fort of 
Purandhar as a place of refuge for his family who then lived in 
Sasvad. Bdldp obtained a confirmation of the grant of Purandhar 
from ShS.hu who thus unconsciously forged the first link in the 
chain which fettered his own power and reduced his successors to 
pageants and prisoners. The force assembled was too powerful 
for Thordt. His fort was stormed and destroyed and himself made 
prisoner.® 

In 1715 Haibatrdv quarrelled with Shdhu for not appointing 
him Sendpati, retired to the Godavari, and was never reconciled. 
The Peshwa induced the Moghal agent in the Poona district, a 
Mardtha named Bdji Kadam, to make over the superior authority 


’ Grant IhifiPsMarAtliiSs, 193. Angria received ten forts and sixteen fortified places 
•of less strength with their dependent villages and was confirmed in command of the 
wad in his title of sarMiet 

^ Grant Duffs MarAth4», X92r 193, ^ Grant Guffs Marithds, 193 - 194. 
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to him, on the promise that Eambh^ji Nimbalkar’s jdgir should be 

respected.^ 

In all quarters MarStlia affairs began to improve. Still after a 
period of sucli confusion, weakness, and anarchy, the rapid expansion 
of their power is in any view very remarkable and at first sight seems 
incredibie. The influence of Btilaji Vishvanath continued to increase 
and noaflairof importance was undertaken without his advice. A 
conciliatory policy was agreeable to Shahu and dictated all BaMji’s 
measures. The system of Shivaji was the groundwork of their 
arrangements; but since the time of Sambhaji (1680-1689), the 
necessity of preserving the Edja s supremacy hy profusely issuing 
deeds confirming to every successful Maratha leader the possession 
of all the territory in which he could establish himself, was ruinous 
both to their union and their resources as a nation. Still the nature 
of the tribute which Shivaji’s genius had instituted suggested a 
remedy for the endless divisions which every additional acquisi- 
tion of territory was likely to create. The expedient adopted, 
which is given below, although it insured its end only for a time, is 
the most ingenious as well as the deepest scheme of Brahman policy 
which is to be found unconnected with their religious system. 

The ministry as far as practicable was composed of the old 
retainers, and the posts of those who adliered to the Kolhdpur 
party were conferred on their relations. The details of the ministry 
in 1715 were : 

ShdhiCs MmisterSi 1715. 


Title. 

Name. 

Title. • 

Name. 

I’ratinidhi 

The Eight Ministers, 
Peshwa or MuUhya 
Pradh4ii 

Amdtya i 

Sachiv 

ParashurdmTrimbak 

Bdlaji Vishvandth, 
Ambardv Bdpu Han- 
. , vaiite. ■ 

Ndro Shankar. 

Mantri 

Senapati ... 
Sumaiit 

Nydyddhish 
Panditrdv 

Ndro Rdin Shenvi, 
Mansing’ MorS. 
Anaiidrav, 

Honaji Anant. 
Mudgal Bhatt Upd- 
dhya. 


About this time both Parsoji Bhonsla and Haihatr^v Nimhalkar 
died. Parsoji's son Kanhoji was confirmed by Shihu in all his 
father’s possessions and succeeded to his title of Sena Sdheh Snhha, 
but the rank of 8ar Lashhar was conferred on Dhdvalshi Somavshi 
together with the right and honours of the post. Haibatrav’s son, 
annoyed at being set aside, quitted Sh5.hu’s standard and joined 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. Shdhu was not without ability. He was naturally 
generous, liberal to all religious establishments, observant of the 
forms enjoined by the Hindu faith, and particularly charitable to 
Brahmans. The hilly west Deccan and the rugged Konkan were 
his birthright, but as his childhood was pleasantly spent in the pomp 
and luxury of the Moghal camp his habits were those of a Musalman. 
He occasionally showed the violence of the Maratha character, and 
for the time anger overcame his indolence. In general he was 
satisfied with the respect and homage paid to his person and the 


1 Grant Duffs Maritbds, 194. The Peshwa suppressed some banditti which 
infested the Poona district, restored order in the villages, stopped revenue-farming, 
and encouraged tillage by low and gradually increasing assessments. Ditto. 
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obedience wbich his ministers invariably professed to his commands. 

He was pleased at being free from the drudgery of business and 
in giving himself up to Ms fondness for hawking, hunting, and 
fishing, he did not foresee that he was delegating a power which 
might supersede his own. As legitimate head of the Marath^s, 
the importance of that nation was increased by the mannk’ in 
which he was courted by the Moghals ; and the dignities and 
rights conferred upon him in consequence of his situation gave i 
an influence and respect to the name of Shahu, which under 
other circumstances he could never have attained. Both the sons 
of Shiv4ji^ Sambh^ji and Eajarain, followed the example of their 
father from the period when he mounted the throne and always 
declared their independence. Shahu acknowledged himself a vassal 
of the throne of Delhi, and while styling himself king of the 
Hindus, afiected, in his transactions with the Moghals, to consider 
himself merely as a mminddr or head deshmuhh of the empire.^ 

In 1715 Peroksher, the emperor of Delhi, becoming jealous 
of the Syed brothers to whom he owed his elevation, appointed 
the younger Syed Husain Ali Khto to the viceroyalty of the 
Deccan, iu the hopes that by separating the brothers he should 
weaken their power and compass their destruction. In 1716, 
Khanderav D^ibhade, who had established a line of posts along 
the Burd^t-Burhtinpur route and defeated two large Moghal 
armies, went to S^tara, paid his respects to Sh^hu, and was i 

raised to the rank of Semlpati of the empire, Manaji More being | 

removed for inability and misconduct. The Mardtha oflSicexs 
encouraged by their success and by the secret overtures of Peroksher 
now extended their encroachments, and in addition to the chauth 
which they had agreed toreceive from Daud Khan in lieu of all claims, 
they everywhere levied the sarcleshmiihliL Under these circum- 
stances the Deccan government of Syed Husain Ali Khan, distracted 
by Maratha depredations on one side and court intrigues on the other, 
had recourse to negotiations with Shahu. Shankraji Malh^r 
originally a writer under Shivaji and appointed Sachiv by Eaj^lram 
at Uinji, had retired during the siege of that place to Benares. 
Tired of a life so little in accord with his former habits, 
although a very old man, Shaiikrdji took service with Husain Ali 
Khan when he was appointed to the Deccan. He soon gained, the 
confidence of his master, and at air early period entered into a 
correspondence with his friends at Satdra. He represented to the 
viceroy that if the Mar^tha claims were recognized, they would ^ 
have an interest in the prosperity of the country ; that this was the 
only way to restore tranquillity, and a certain means of gaining 
powerful allies by whose aid he might rest secure from present 
intrigues, and eventuallj^' defy the avowed hostility of the emperor. 
Husain Ali approving of these views sent Shankraji Malhdr to 
Sdtdra to arrange an alliance between the Moghals and the 
Marathjts. Thk mission opened a great prospect to the aspiring 5 
, mind of B^laji Vishvanith, Besides the chauth and sardeahmukhi ? 


■ _ Buff’s 194- 195. 
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of the six siibhds of the Deccan including the Bijapnr_ and 
Haidarabad Kariiataks, with the tributary states of Maisur 
Trichinopoli and Tanjor, Shahu demanded the whole pi the 
territory in Maharashtra which had belonged to Shiv^ii with the 
exception of his possessions in Khtodesh, and in lieu of Khdndesh 
territory near the old districts as far east as Pandharpur was to be 
substituted. The forts of Shivner in Poona and of Trimbak in 
Nasik were also to be given up. The old districts in the Karnatak 
were also demanded, and a confirmation of some conquests lately 
made by Kdnhoji Bhonsla the Sena Sdheh Subka in Gondavan and 
Berar. Lastly the mother and family of Shdhu were to be sent 
from Delhi as soon as practicable. On these conditions Shdhu 
promised to pay to the imperial treasury, for the old territory a 
yearly joeshhash or tribute of £100,000 (Rs. 10 Idkhs) ; for the 
sardeshmiikhi or ten per cent of the whole revenue he bound himself 
to protect the country, to put down every form of disorder, to 
bring thieves to punishment or restore the stolen property, and to 
pay the usual fee of 651 per cent on the annual income for the 
hereditary right of sardeshnukhi ; for the grant of no fee was 

to be paid, but he agreed to maintain a body of 15,000 horse in the 
emperoi's service, to be placed at the disposal ot the subhedars 
fauzddrs and oflieers in different districts. The Karndtak and the 
subkU of Bijapur and Haidarabad which were then overiun by the 
partizans of Sambhaji Raja of Kolhapur, Shdhu promised to clear 
of plunderers, and to make good every loss sustained by the people 
of those provinces after the final settlement of the treaty. 
Shankrdji Mallnlr had already suflSciently -proved his desire to 
forward the interests of his countrymen, and Shdhu appointed him 
(1717) to conclude the terms, which, according to the above proposals, 
were with some exception conceded by Husain Ali Kh'^n. 

The territory and forts not under the viceroy’s control were to be 
recovered at some season of leisure or in any manner which Shahu 
might think fit. Meanwhile a body of 10,000 horse were sent to 
join the viceroy. Sant^ji and Parsoji Bhonsla relations of the Sena 
Sdlieh Suhha^JJdkji Pov^irVishvasr^v and several other commanders 
w^ere detached in charge of the Maratha troops for this duty. At the 
same time agents were sent to inquire into the state of the districts 
and collect the extensive shares of revenue now assigned to them, 
while the Brahman ministers were devising a system for realizing 
their intricate claims which it was by no means their object or 
interest to simplify. 

The emperor refused (1718) to ratify the treaty. An unworthy 
favourite encouraged him in his intrigues for the destruction of the 
Syeds, he became less guarded in his measures, and as an open 
rupture seemed inevitable, Husain Ali Khan prepared to march 
for the capital and solicited aid from Shdihu, He also pretended to 
receive from Sh^hu a son of Sultan Muhammad Akbar then residing 
at the Maratha court. Sach an opportunity was not neglected. 
Bd-laji Vishvanith and Khanderav Dabh^de proceeded to join the 
viceroy with a large body of troops, for which he agreed to pay 
them a certain sum daily from the date of their crossing the 
Narbada until their return. Husain Ali Ehdn further promised 
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that the treaty should be ratified and the family of Shahu released 
and deliyered to his officers. On his departure Shdhu instructed 
BaUji Vishvanath to endeavour to obtain the cession of the forts of 
Daulatabad and Chdnda^ and authority to levy the tribute, which 
had for some time been imposed by the Mar^thas in Gujarat and 
Malwa. The plea on which these extraordinary pretensions to 
tribute were made was that the chief who had already levied 
contributions in those provinces would break in and plunder^ unless 
Shd;hu could receive such an authority as must oblige them 
to look to him only for what they termed their established 
contributions, and that under these circumstances Shahu would be 
responsible for the protection and improvement of their territories. 
The combined army marched to Delhi where the wretched emperor 
Berokhsher after some tumult was confined by the Syeds and 
put to death. Two princes of the line succeeded and died within 
seven months. Roshan Ikhtiar the grandson of Sultan Muazzam 
was then raised (1719) to the imperial dignity with the title 
of Muhammad Shah, but the two Syeds held all the power. 





B^l^iji Vishvanath and his Marath^s remained at Delhi until the 
accession of Muhammad Shah (1720). During the tumult which 
preceded the confinement of Ferokhsher, Sant^ji Bhonsle and 1500 
of his men were killed by the populace in the streets of Delhi. The 
army was paid by the Syeds, according to agreement, and Sh^hu's 
mother and family were given over to Balaji Vishvaiidth. As both 
the Peshwa and the Send,pati were anxious to return to the Deccan 
they were allowed to leave, and in accordance with the treaty with 
Hussain Ali Khan, they received three Imperial grants for the 
ehauthy sardeshmuhhiy and svardjya? The chauih or one-fourth of 
the whole revenue of the six suhhds of the Deccan including the 
Haidarabad and Bijapur Karn^taks and the tributary states of 
Tanjor, Trichinopoli, and Maisur the sardeshmiJchi or ten per cent 
over and above the chauth and the svardjya literally Own Rule 


of 

Chmith and 
Sardeshmukhi^ 

mo. 


^ Chtlnda is in tlie Central Provinces about a hundred miles south of IST^gpur. 

® Grant Buffs Mardthds, 199. When Grant Duff wrote (1826) the original grants 
were in the possession of the Kdja of Sittto. They were in the name of Muhammad 
Shdh, dated in the first year of his reign a. h. 1131 (a. d. 1719). The emperor 
Muhammad Shjlh was not placed on the throne till 1720, During the months that 
intervened between the dethronement of Ferokhsher and his elevation, two princes 
had filled the throne whose names were exx)unged from the records. 

® The deed for the chauth dated 22nd Kabi-ul-Akbir a.h. 1131 granted to Shdhu 
the fourth of the revenue of the six suhhds of the Deccan simply on condition that 
he should maintain 15,000 horse to aid the military governors in keeping order. 
G rant Duff’s Mardthds, 199 note. 

^The sardeslmukhi gmnt is dated 4th Jamddi-ul-Aval or twelve days after that 
of the chauth. It does not specify in the body of the deed that it is granted as an 
hereditary right ; but the customary fee on such occasions is stated on the back of 
the instrument as follows : 

I Subhds, j Bevenue. || Siibhds. j Eevenue. 1 


Au angabad 
Bemr .. 
Bedar 

Bil&imr 


3 Haidarabad. 
3 Kbandesh , 


The mrdMmkM wa« estimated at Es, 1,80,51,730, Feshkmh or established fee on 
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that is the districts held by Shivaji at the time of his death/ which 
were granted to Shahii, excepting the detached possessions in 
Khfindesh, the fort of Trimbak with the adjoining district, and the 
conquests south of the Vardha and the Tungbhadra rivers^ which 
were not ceded. In lieu of such of these claims as lay to the 
north of the Bhima, districts beyond the line of forts from Tathvad 
to Machhindragad in S^tara, as far east as Pandharpur, were wholly 
ceded to Shahu, and also those districts which Aurangzeb had 
promised to him at the time of his marriage in that emperor’s camp. 
The country watered by the Yerla, Man^ andNira, celebrated for 
good horses and hardy men, the home of some of the oldest families 
in Mahariishtra, who had not hitherto formally acknowledged the 
descendants of Shivaji, including the whole of the present district of 
Satara, vras by this cession placed under Shahu’s authority.^ The 
Marathds pretended that the conquests of Berdr by Parsoji and 
Kanhoji Bhonsle, and their right to txibute in Gujarat and Malwa 
were confirmed at the same time ; but though some very indefinite 
verbal promise may have been given and Balaji Vishvanath left 
an agent for the purpose as is alleged of receiving the sanads, 
subsequent events prove the falsity of the assertion. 

When Balaji Vishvanath started for Delhi, he left his divdn 
Abaji Purandhare as his mwMKfe or deputy in charge of his seal of 
office, and the duties of Peshwa continued to be carried •on at the 
Mard,tha court in BdMji’s name. On Balaji’s return to Sat^ra with 
the Imperial deed the scheme for collecting and distributing the 
revenues which all admit to have been projected by Balaji was 
examined, and the system which had already been partially 
introduced was now openly accepted. The sardeshmuhla or ten 
per cent on the revenues of the subhds of the Deccan was first set 
aside and termed by the ministers the Eiija’s vatan, a gratifying 
sound to the ears of a Maratha whether prince or peasant. The 
imposition of the sardeshmuhhi reduced to a proportionate degree 
the actual collections from a country the resources of which were 
already drained to the utmost, but the nominal revenue continued 
the same. To have collected even one^fourth of the standard 
assessment would probably at th is period have been impossible but the 
Marathas in all situations endeavoured to secure, in lieu of their 
chautky at least twenty-five per cent of the real balances. Although 
they seldom could collect it, they always stated the chmdh as due 
upon the fankha or standard assessment, because, even should a day 


hereditary rights conferred, Col per cent, amounted to Es. 11,75,16,762; the 
immediate payment on delivering the deed to one-fourth or Es, 2,93,79,190-8-0 ; 
the remainder payable by instalments to Es. 8,81,37,571-8-0. The fee so calculated 
was commuted to Es. 1,17,19,390 in consequence of the depopulated state of the 
country. Grant Buff’s MarAtMs 199-200 (footnote). 

1 The following is a list of the sixteen districts included in the grant of svardjya : 
Poona, Supa including Bdn'tmati, Inddpur,Wdi, the Mdvals, Sdtdra, Karhdd, Khatdv% 
Man, Phaitan, Malkdpur, Tdtia, Panhdla, Ajra, Junnar, andKolhdpur ; th.Q^argands 
north of the Tungbhadra including Eopdl, Gadag, HaHydl, and all the forts which 
were captured by Shivdji ; the Konhan including Edmnagar, Oandevi, Jawhdr, 
Cheul, Bhiwndi, Ealydn, Edjpuri, Bdbhol, ddvH, Edjdpur, Phonda, Ankoia, and 
Euddl. Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 200. 
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of retribution come tbe MoghaJs could make no claim of peshkash or 
tribute on tbat bead, as none was specified in the deed. In regard 
to the sardeshmukhi, it suited both their foreign and domestic 
policy to keep that claim undefined ; but their system in practice, 
that of exacting as much as they could, was as simple as it was 
invariable. Of the seventy-five per cent which remained to the 
Moghals, one-third or twenty-five per cent was received according 
to established usage by the famddr, and the balance was collected 
sometimes for the Imperial exchequer, but generally on account of 
some Jdgirddr, to whom most of the Moghal conquests in the 
Deccan were assigned for the support of troops. This general 
mode of appropriating the revenue explains the seizures, resumptions, 
and cessions of territory under the name oi jdgir during the 
later wars in the Deccan between the Nizam and the Peshwa. It 
likewise explains the practice which prevailed in many villages, 
even up to the British conquests, of bringing fifty per cent of 
the net revenue to account under the head of jdgir, for which the 
kulkarnis in less than a century could assign no reason except 
the custom of their forefathers. The term svardjya or Own 
Buie, which in the first instance was applied to that part of the 
territory north of the Tungbhadra possessed by Shivdji at his 
death, on the return of B4Mji Vishvandth was extended to the whole 
of the Mar^tha claims exclusive of the sardeshmukhi. Of these 
claims one-fourth or twenty-five per cent was appropriated to 
the head of the state in addition to the sardeshmukhi. This 
fourth was known by the name of the ESja’s hdbH. The balance 
was termed mohdsa. “Of the mokdsa two shares were left at the 
disposal of the E^ja; the one was sahotra or six per cent and 
the other nddgamida or three per cent, both calculated on the 
whole svardjya. The balance of the mokdsa was sixty-six per cent 
of the whole of the Maratha claims exclusive of the sardeshmukhi. 
The sahotra was bestowed by Shfihu on the Pant Saehiv as an heredi- 
tary assignment ; it was collected by the SacHv’s own agents only 
within the territory wholly possessed by the Marfith^s ; separate 
collectors were sent by the Efija to realize it in distant districts/ The 
nddgaunda was granted to different persons at the Edja’s pleasure 
Independent of salaries from the treasury the Pradhdns had many 
indm villages conferred on them. B41aji Vishvandth received 
several districts near Poona in personal jdgir, including the fort of 
Lohogad. The Pratinidhi, the Peshwa, and the Pant Saehiv were 
charged with the collection of the bdbfi on the Edia’s account 
Thus there were distinct agents for realizing the bdbti and sar- 
deshm.ukhi, for the sahotra of the Pant Saehiv, for the nddgaunda of 
the assignee to whom it belonged, and for the moMsa to different 
officers for maintmning troops. The mokdsa was distributed among 
a great number of chiefs as military jdgir, burdened according to 
the ciircumstances with dues to the head of the state, both of monev 
and of troops. The districts of old Maratha jdgirddrs were freed 
from the chamth, tat they yrexe generally liable to the payment of 
«ar«ieshmtiMz,besid^furmshing their quota of horse. Such jdqirs 
■m ft grant of mokam for a large tract were always stated m 
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deductions and long before d.istricts were conquered, formal grants 
and assignments of their revenue were distributed; Eumberless 
personal jdgirs md indms of lands and of whole villages were 
alienated by Sh^lhu ; the former commonly required the perform- 
ance of some service but the latter were entirely freehold. The 
Raja's authority was considered necessary to collect the revenues 
thus conceded, but the authority for which they were constantly 
petitioning was a mockery. The Brdhmans soon proved, at least 
to their own satisfaction, that the Rdja’s sanad was sufficient for 
levying tribute in districts not specified in the imperial deeds. A 
district once overrun was said to be under tribute from usage ; 
other districts were plundered by virtue of letters patent. 

Particular quarters of the country were assigned to the leading 
officers, which, as far as they can now be ascertained, were as fol- 
lows. The Peshwa and Sendpati, charged with the command of a 
great proportion of the Raja's personal troops, were ordered to 
direct their attention to the general protection and defence of the 
territory. The Peshwa had authority to levy the government dues 
in Kh^ndesh and part of the Baldghat to the north-east of ShoM- 
pur ; the Senapati was vested with similar authority in E4glan and 
a right to realize the dues established by usage from Gujarat. 
Kd,nhoji Bhonsle the Sena S^heb Subha had charge of BerarPayin- 
gh^it and was privileged to conquer and exact tribute from Gondvan 
to the east. The Sar La^shkar had Gangthadi including part of 
Aurangabad. Fateh Sing Bhonsle was appointed to the Karnatak ; 
while the general charge of the old territory’- from the Nira to the 
V^rna, and the collections from Haidarabad and Bedar were left to 
the Pratinidhi and the immediate agents of the Raja. The Chitnis 
had particular charge of several districts in the Konkan. The 
Pant Sachiv enjoyed the revenue of the whole sa/io/m besides his old 
possessions in jdgir. The agents for collecting the^R^ja's zammddri 
dues were styled ndib sardeshmuJihs. K^nhoji Angria, retaining 
his districts in the Konkan, levied his chaiith, as he termed it, by 
continuing to plunder the ships of all nations that appeared on the 
coast He used to pay a tribute to the Raja in guns, muskets, 
military stores, and ammunition. He also presented frequent 
na^ars in articles from Eui'ope and China ; and he was sometimes 
charged with the very extraordinary duty of executing state cri- 
minals. 

All the principal Mar^tha officers as a further means of pre- 
serving intercourse and union had particular claims assigned to them 
on portions of revenue or on whole villages in the districts of each 
other. The greatest Maiitha commanders or their principal Br<nhman 
agents were eager to own their native village; but although 
vested with the control, they were proud to acknowledge them- 
selves of the family of the fdtil or kulkarni : and if heirs to a 
miris field, they would sooner have lost wealth and rank than been 
dispossessed of such a vatan or inheritance. Yet on obtaining the ab- 
solute sovereignty, they never assumed an authority in the interior 
village concerns beyond the rights and privileges acquired by birth 
or purchase, according to the invariable rules of the country. Such 
B 1282-^44 ' 
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is a brief outline of the system and arrangements settled by tbe 
Maratlia ministry on the return of B^aji Vishvanath ; 
and such was the mode by which a common interest was 
created, and for a time preserved, among the Maratha chiefs ; 
while the character of Shahu, the influence and power of Baldji 
Vishvanath, the abilities of his sons Bajiniv and Chimnaji, and the 
preponderance of Brdhman opinion and authority paved the way, 
though by gradual steps, for the supremacy and usurpation of the 
Peshwas, 

In 1720, Nizdm-ul-Mulk the governor of Mdlwa, throwing off 
his dependence on the Syeds, determined to possess himself of 
the Deccan. He overran Khandesh and defeated the Moghal 
troops under Dildwar Ali Khan at Burhanpur ' slaying their 
commander. The troops of Shahu under Kanhoji Bhonsle the Sena 
Sdheb Subha, and Haibatrdv Nimbalkar speedily joined Shankraji 
Malhar who since the departure of Hussain Ali Khan had lived 
with the deputy viceroy Alam Ali Khan as the envoy of Shahu. 
Khanderav Uabhdde who had just returned from Delhi was likewise 
despatched from Satdra with a body of horse. Alam Ali Khan was 
defeated at Balupur in Berar Pay high at by the troops of Nizto-uK 
Mulk, and fell surrounded by Marathas slain in bis defence. On this 
occasion tlyj Mar5-th5s behaved as faithful auxiliaries and fought 
with bravery. They lost no person of note except Shankraji 
Malhar who was mortally wounded and made prisoner.^ Soon 
after events happened at Delhi by which the power of the Syeds 
was destroyed, Muhspamad Shah was freed from their control 
and Nizam -ul-Mulk confirmed as viceroy of the Deccan.^ 
Meanwhile several important changes had taken place at the 
Mardtha court, chiefly owing to the death of three leading 
ministers Parashuram Trimbak, Bdlaji Vishvanath, and Khanderav 
Dabhade. Shripatrdv the second son of the Pratinidhi had 
succeeded his father Parashurdm Trimbak before the return of Bdldji 
Vishvandth from Delhi. The Peshwa’s health had suffered 
from the fatigue of the journey to Delhi and the labour he had 
bestowed on different arrangements after his return. He obtained 
leave from Shahu to retire for a short time to Sdsvad in Poona 
whex’e his family resided, but his constitution was exhausted and he 
survived for only a few days. At the time of his death (October 
1720) he left two sons Bajirav and Chimnnji. Bajirdv was not 
formally invested with the dignity of Peshwa for nearly seven 
months, due perhaps to the absence of the principal officers 
at the Maratha court, or Bajirdv may have joined the ax-my 
which did not return for some time after the battle of 
Bdldpur. The troops of Khanderdv Dabhade behaved with so 
great bravery on that occasion and one of his officers Damaji Gd,ikwar 
the ancestor of the GdikwArs of Baroda so particularly distinguished 
himself that on his return Bdjirav recommended him to Shahu in 
the warmest manner. The Raja in consequence appointed him se- 
cond in command xinder Khanderdv with the title of Samsher Bahd^ 


1 Omit Oaf’s Mardthis, 206 - 207. Grant Duff’s Mar^tMs, 208. 
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dur. Neither Damaji nor Kbander^F survived their return above 
a few months. The son of Khander^v^ Trimbakr^v Dibhdde, was 
honoured with the dress of Seiidpati in May 1721, the same month 
ill which Bajirav received his robes as Peshwa. PiMji G4ikw4r 
succeeded to his uncle Dam^ji, and Chimn^ji the second son of the 
late Peshwa, who received Supa in jdgir was appointed to a similar 
command under his brother B^jirdv. Abdjipant Puraiidhare their 
father’s chief manager, according to the rule of appointment, was 
reinvested by Shahu with scrupulous ceremony. During the in- 
terval between the death of Balaji Vishvanath and the appointment 
of Bajii-dv, Abdjipant Purandliare transacted ordinary affairs with 
the seal of the late Peshwa ; but a great part of the business fell 
into the hands of Khando Balldl Chitnis and Shripatrdv Pratinidhi. 
Khaiido BalM.1 gave his attention principally to the Angria, the 
Sidi, and the affairs of the Konkan ; while the Pratinidhi aided by 
Anandrdv Sumant Pradhan conducted important negotiations with 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk, Anandrdv’s son Mahtdji was employed as 
Shdhu’s agent with Nizam-ul-Mulk, who while he apprehended 
an attack from Hussain Ali Khdn, conciliated Shdhu by promising, 
to give up all that the royal grants conceded. No sooner was he 
apprised of the ascendancy acijuired by his party at Delhi and 
of the loss the Mardthds had sustained in the death of Bdldji 
Vishvandth than he began to start objections to the establishment 
of Shdhu’s collectors, founded on some pretensions set up by 
Sambhdji and Chandrasen Jadhav. The wise precautions of 
Balaji Vishvanath, and the communion of interest which the distri- 
bution of the ceded revenue had produced, placed the Raja of the- 
Mardthas in a far more commanding situation than that in which 
he had stood dming the first period of Nkdm-ul-Mulk’s govern- 
ment of the Deccan. The agent remained at Aurangabad where 
his arrangements would probably have been of little avail, but 
a vast army of Marathds was assembling in the Gangfchadi under 
the Sar Lashkar, and their .appearance had considerable effect in 
hastening the delivery of orders to allow Rdja Shdhu to establish 
his collectors. A fresh* order or farmdn obtained by the Maratha 
agent at Delhi from Muhammad Shdh opportunely arrived to 
remove from Nizam-ul-Mulk the ' appearance of having yielded to 
menace, and afforded an opportunity of evincing the promptitude 
with which he obeyed the imperial commands.^ 

Bajirav soon after his appointment as Peshwa (May 1721) set 
out with an army for K.hd,ndesh where he levied his mohdsa 
although not without opposition. From the period of his accession 
he gave a considerable portion of his attention to extending Maratha 
conquests to the north, and his aims were early turned to Mdlwa, 
Circumstances generally obliged him to return yearly to S^tara 
and Poona. During the three expeditions, before the rains of 1724, 
though he had sent detachments into Mdlwa, it is not ascertained 
that he crossed the Narbada in person until the end of that year ; 
nor did he remain in M^lwa for any length of time until upwards 
of eleven years after his accession as. Peshwa. Affairs in the 
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Deccan required Ms presence, and with the intrigues of Niz^m-ul- 
Mnlk and domestic opposition, restrained both his ambition and his 
enterprise. At diflferent times before the year 1724 Bdjir^v had 
defeated the Subhed^r of Burhdnpur and an officer named Band 
Kh^n sent against him by Azim-ulla Eh^n from Malwa. In one of 
these battles two of Bajir^v’s officers who afterwards rose to high 
rank first came into notice. One was Malh^rji Holkar a shileddr 
or self-horsed trooper who commanded a party of his own horse. ^ 
He was a Mardtha Dhangar, a native of the village of Hoi on the 
Nira, of which his father was chaugula or jpdtiVs assistant. He 
had served under Kant^ji Kadam Bande one of the Raja’s officers i 

and had gathered a small body of horse. The other officer was | 

Rdnoji Sindia descended from a younger branch of the family of f 
Kannairkhed a village fifteen miles east of S^tara. The Sindias | 
according to local legends have been distinguished horsemen since I 
the time of the Bahmani dynasty. There are two Mardtha families ^ 
or rather clans named Sindia, the one distinguished by their here- ; 
ditsirY pdtil village of Kanhairkhed and the other by the title of ; 
Eavirdv. Both families claim Rajput descent. Those of Kannair- 
khed had a mmisab under Aurangzeb and Sindia's daughter, who ; 
was given in marriage by that emperor to Shd.hu, died in captivity 
at Delhi, r Sindia remained faithful to the Moghals, and, as his fate 
was never known, it is conjectured that he was killed in some 
distant country possibly with A^zam Shd.h in the battle of Agra in 
1707. The family had fallen into decay and Ed,noji who revived 
its fame was reduced^ to a state of abject poverty serving as a 
hargir or rider first in the troop of Bd-ldji Vishvandth and afterwards 
in that of Bd.ldji's son. To contrast Ms original with his subse- 
quent condition, he is said to have carried the Peshwa’s slippers, 
and to have been marked by Bdjird^v as fitted for a place of trust 
by the care he took of his humble charge. 

Another officer who gained fresh honour about this time was 
XJddji Povdr Vishvd,srd»v. His father was first raised by Rd.mchan- 
drapant Am^tya when he governed the country during the siege 
of Qinji, and the young man joined Sh^hu and obtained the 
command of a considerable body of horse. He was employed on 
various services and appears to have been an active partizan. Like 
most contemporary Mar^tha leader's of experience, such as Kantaji 
Kadam Bande, PiMji GMkwdr, and KMihoji Bhonsle, he calculated 
on the surest advantage in the most distant ventures where his ap- 
pearance was least expected. He made incursions into Gujardt and ! 
M41wa, plundered Gujardt as far as Lundvdda, and found Malwa so 
drained of troops that he was able to remain some time in the country 
intimating to the Rdja that if supported, he might collect the chauth ; 

and sardeshmiihhi in every direction. How long he maintained his ■ 
station in the country on his first inroads is uncertain, but it is ! 
probable that he was obliged to retire from Dhdr a fortress in the J 
west of MMwa where he first established himself, upon the appoint- i 
ment of Girdhar BahMur, whose exertion in the defence of M^lwa ? 
was the ^ chief cause which prevented the Mar^thfe getting a ; 

firm footing in that province for more than ten years after the ;; 
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The progress of Uddji Pov^r, the suecesses of Kant^ji Kadam 
Bande and Pildji Gaikwdr in Gujarat, and the dissensions between 
Nizcim-ul-Mulk and the Imperial court opportunely occnrred to 
favour thePeshwa’s views of spreadmg Mai4tha conquests in North 
India. Bajir^v who was early trainedhyhisfatherto business was bred 
a soldier as well as a statesman. He united the enterprise, vigour, 
and hardihood of a Maratha chief with the polish, astuteness, and 
address of a Konkanasth Brdhman. He was fully acquainted with 
his father’s financial schemes and chose the part of the plan which 
was calculated to direct the predatory hordes of Mah^rishtra in a 
common effort. The genius of Bdjirdv enlarged his father’s 
schemes, and unlike most Brahmans he had both the head to plan 
and the hand to do. To the unceasing industry and minute watch- 
fulness of his caste he added a judgment that taught him the 
leading points of importance which tended to spread Marfitha 
sway. B^jirav’s views of spreading Marfi-tha power in Upper India 
were at first disapproved by Slnlhu, and from prudence as 
well as rivalry were opposed by Shripatr^v the Pratinidhi. 
Jealousy in public places is a passion which the subtlest Brdhman can 
rarely command or hide. The passion is bitterest among Brd,hmans 
of difterent tribes. The rivalry between Bdjir^v the Konkanasth 
Peshwa and Shripatr^v the Deshasth Pratinidhi tended to preserve the 
Edja’s ascendancy longer. The Peshwa’s first proposal for exacting 
what he called the established tribute from Mfilwa and extending 
Mardtha conquests into North India was violently and for a time 
successfully opposed by the Pratinidhi. Shripatrav represented 
it as rash and imprudent. He held that, though the head of the 
State might not be called to account for casual inroads, to allow the 
Peshwa to make raids must draw on the Mardth^s the whole power 
of the empire, and precipitate hostilities with Nizdm-ul-Mulk whose 
victorious army was still at their gates ; that so far from being pre- 
pared for resistance there was a total want of regularity even in 
their arrangements, that they could scarcely quell a common insur- 
rection ; and that to enter on a war before they had secured what had 
been ceded was the extreme of folly and of rashness. The Pratinidhi 
added that he was a soldier as well as the Peshwa, and when expe- 
dient as ready as Bdjirdv to head an expedition; that after they had 
established their collectors and arranged other parts of the country 
it would be advisable, before pursuing their conquests in the north, 
to reduce the Karnfitak and to recover the countries conquered 
by )Shivdji ; that Fattehsing Bhonsle’s troops could searely 
venture to cross the Krishna, and that the first efforts should be 
made in that quarter. 

These were probably the real opinions of Shripatrav. The 
wisdom of Btljirav was of a higher order. He comprehended 
the nature of predatory power; he perceived its growth in the 
turbulence and anarchy for which the system of distributing the 
revenue was the first remedy ; he foresaw that confusion abroad 
would tend to order at home; that as commander of distant 
expeditions he should acquire the direction of a larger force 
than any other chief of the empire ; that the resources 
of the Deccan would not only improve by withdrawing the hordes 
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of horse which unprofitahly consumed them, but must fall under the 
control of that person who could most readily procure employment 
and subsistence for the troops. While Bajirav concealed his private 
designs and partly admitted the justice of Shripatrdv's views, he 
endeavoured by his commanding eloquence to arouse enthusiasm or 
ambition in Shahu. He went over the conquests of Shahu's famous 
grandfather and reminded him of the powerful kings and the 
mighty emperor with whom Shivaji had successfully contended, 1 
He painted the present condition of India, the weakness indolence 
and imbecility of the Moghals, and the activity energy and enterprise 
of the Marathas, If, he said, the great Shivaji had been of the 
same opinion as the Pratinidhi, he would have thought it necessary 
before venturing into the Karnatak to reduce Bijapur and Golkonda. 

As to their domestic quarrels beyond the Krishna, it would be time 
to think of them hereafter; by the Raja’s good fortune every 
desire would be accomplished, Bajirav ended a speech of considerable 
length, with the words : Now is our time to drive strangers from 
the land of the Hindus and to gain undying renown. By turning our 
efforts to North India theMardtha flag shall fly from the Krishna 
to the Attock. You shall plant it, replied Shahu, in the Kinnar 
Khand beyond the Himdlyas ; a noble son of a worthy father. 

Let us strike, said Bajirav, at the trunk of the withering tree ; the 
branches must fall of themselves. 

At what time Sh^hu’s consent was obtained is not known. The 
form of obtaining the Rdja’s consent on all such occasions was rigidly 
observed by the Peshwas at a stage when their supremacy was far 
advanced. By virtue of that authority and their station as Tniilchya 
fradKduB or chief ministers, even when their usurpation became 
complete, it suited the Brdhman character to act as nominal servants 
and real masters to rule the Maratha chiefs as the delegate of their 
prince.^ 

In 1725, Hamid Kh&,. the uncle of Nizam-ul-Mulk, for the aid 
he gave him against Mubariz Khan, granted the chauth in Gujarat 
to Kantaji Kadam B4nde and Pilaji Gaikwar, who proceeded to levy 
their assignments. The division of the money led to perpetual dis- 
putes. Pilaji, as the agent of Ddbhade Senapati considered himself the 
superior authority in Gujarat and Kantaji as an officer of the R4ja 
despised his pretensions. An agreement was signed by which the 
chauth east of the Mahi was assigned to Pilaji and that to the west 
to Kant^ji.‘^ Meanwhile Bajirav took advantage of the confusion 
caused by Moghal dissensions to carry his arms into Malwa, where^ ? 
though opposed by Raja Gxrdhar, he was successful for two seasons 
in obtaining plunder and contributions. It is probable that Nizdm- 
ul-Mulk against whom the Imperial forces were acting in Gujarat, 
may have connived at his incursions, but there is no proof of any 
direct communication with the Peshwa. Bajir5.v, by virtue of the 
authority vested in him by Shahu, granted deeds to Povar, Holkar, 
and Sindia to levy chauth and sardeshmukhi and to keep half the 
in payment of their troops. In 1726, the Peshwa with a 
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large army under Fattehsing Blionsle, marched into the Madras Kar- 
ii^tak, plundered the districts^ and levied a contribution from Ser- 
ingapatam. The Mar^thas lost a number of men without gaining 
the expected advantages. Bajirav had objected to the expedition/and 
was dissatisfied with the result, and on returning to Satara he found 
more serious reasons of dissatisfaction in the measures pursued by the 
Pratinidhi. The cause of his displeasure originated in the artful 
schemes of Nizam-ul-Mulk, which, but for the penetration and vigour 
of Bajirav, would probably have unlinked the chain by which Bdlaji 
Vishvanath had joined the interests as well as the inclinations of 
most of the Hindu chieftains of the Deccan.^ 

In 1727 Nizam-ul-Mulk, though relieved from immediate appre- 
hensions from the Delhi Emperor Muhammad Shah whose power 
w^as daily declining, became alarmed at the spreading power of the 
Marathd^s. He beheld in their systematic and persevering encroach- 
ments on the divided revenue of the Deccan and the Karnatak, the 
extinction of his own resources as w’^ell as those of the empire, and 
took measures to avert tliese evils by endeavouring to consolidate his 
own power and to create divisions among the Mardthas. In these 
measures he overlooked the ability of his opponent Bajirdv and 
little thought that tlie pursuit of Ids own schemes should strengthen 
the power of the Peshwm. Pie had fixed on Haidarabad, tiie ancient 
capital of the Kutb Shahi kings, as fittest for the seat of his new 
government, and was anxious on any terms to remove tlie Mardtha 
collectors from that quarter. Although Nizdm-ul-Mulk had confirmed 
the imperial grant in Shahu’s favour, a great deal of what wms 
yielded was not aetuall}?- given up. Numerous points had remained 
unadjusted. Shdhu's part of the agreement to prevent plundering 
was not fulfilled and constant discussions were the consequence. A 
new authority for a part of the old territory was granted by 
.Nizdm-ul-Mulk, which particularly specified the fixed personal jdgirs 
that Shdhu agreed to exempt from sequestration. Jdgir assignments 
in the old territory about Poona which the Nizam had given to 
Rambhdji Nimbdlkar one of the disaffected officers who had joined 
him, were exchanged for new grants to the eastward about Earmdla, 
a measure on the part of Nizam-ul-Mulk particularly conciliatory 
to Shdhu. After this a settlement was concluded through the 
Pratinidlii by w^hich Shdhu agreed to relinquish the chauth and 
sardesh mulch b in the neighbourhood of Haidarabad. An equivalent 
in money was to be paid for the chauth^ and for the sardeshmtikhi 
Shdhu received some jdgir territory near Indapur in Poona of which 
district he ’was an hereditary deshmukh,^ and a jdgir in Eerdr was 
conferred on the Pratinidhi. Nizam-ul-Mulk had thus effected his 
first object by negotiation, but the exchange met with the decided 
disapproval of Bdjirdv who was ever an enemy to consolidation 
and disputes ran so high between him and the Pratinidhi that 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, encouraged by appearances and the support and 
alliance of Chandrasen Jddhav, Rdv Rambba Nimbdlkar 

1 Grant Duffs MardtMs, 218. 

2 Half of this deshmnhhi was bought by Shih^ji Bhonsle the father of Shivdji 
after he entered the service of Mdhmud Adil Shih. Grant Duflfs Mardthds, 220 
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of BSrsi, and Sambhaji Rdja of Kolhapur, resolved to complete the 
design he had formed. With this view he espoused the cause of 
Sambhdji and endeavoured to create a complete division in the 
Maratha government by reviving the former feuds between Shahu 
and Sambhaji. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk began by formally hearing the claims of Sam- 
bhaji ill a demand made for an equal division of the revenue; 
and, according to a prevalent custom in the Deccan, sequestrated 
the property in dispute by removing the collectors of the sardesh- 
muhhi and displacing the moMsdddrs of Shdhu until their respective 
rights should be adjusted. Assuming this privilege as viceroy he 
pretended to become the friend and arbiter of both parties. Bajirav 
was not to be duped by the old artifice of engaging the Maratha 
cousins in an hereditary dispute. He quickly turned the Nizamis 
weapons to his own advantage, for Shahu, true to the feeling of a 
Mardtha, of whom even among the peasantry the mildest men became 
violent when a vatan is concerned, though for some time he had 
been reconciled to Nizdm-ul-Mulk,was at once on hearing of this 
interference roused to implacable resentment against him, and for 
the time against all who had vindicated or who dared to justify his 
conduct. He looked to Bajirav for counsel and for vengeance ; for 
these he would have bartered life, and for these he virtually sold 
the supremacy of his empire. At first he determined to lead his 
army, but it was represented that to march in person would place 
him on an equality with Sambhaji of Kolhapur ; none but the 
emperor was worthy.of contending with the king of the Hindus. 
Full powers were therefore given to Bajirav. The great influence 
which the Peshwa had gained was shown in the promptness with 
which many of the most unruly and factious of the Shileddr families 
gathered round the standard of the nation, 

Nizam -ul-Mulk perceived his mistake, and sought to amend it by 
writing to Shahu and the Pratinidhi that he was solely actuated 
by a wish to benefit the Raja in order to prevent the usurpation of 
the Konkani Brahmans by whose creatures every vsituatioia was filled; 
that the mokdsdddrs and collectors of the sardeshmuJM had been 
replaced by others belonging to the Rdja’s relation, Sambhdji, whom 
he had appointed the R^jd’s deputy, as Sardeshmukh of the six 
mhhds of the Deccan; and that the Raja when freed from the 
control of the Konkani Brdhmans might afterwards appoint agents 
entirely of his own selection. But the animosity of Shahu, worked 
to the highest pitch by the Peshwa, was not to he appeased by offers, 
which, under the colouring given to them by Bajirdv, only added 
insult to injury. Both parties prepared to attack each other as soon 
as the rains should subside and enable their horse to cross the rivers. 
In the war that ensued in Gujarat and Khd.ndesh,(1728) between 
NMm-ul-Mulk aided by Samblkji on one side and the Peshwa on 
the other the able conduct of B^jirdv forced Nizdm-ul-Mulk to agree 
to a negotiation. B£jir4v demanded that Sambhaji should be sent 
to his camp ; that security should be afforded for the future collec- 
" ' Mar4tha shares of the revenue by giving up several 

f nliMwt ! and that all arrears not yet realized should be made 
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good. Nizam-ul-Mulk agreed to all the articles except that of 
delivering up Sambhaji, Bdjirav represented that he was a near 
relation of the E^ja's and that he should be treated with equal 
respect. It was at last settled that Nizdm-ul-Mulk should guarantee 
his safe arrival in Panhala^ when Shahu should be at liberty to 
take what vsteps he might think proper for the settlement of their 
family dispute. 

B^jirav was then negotiating with Sar Buland Khan in hopes of 
obtaining the cession of ih.Q chauth fmAsardeshmuTthi of Gujard^t. After 
the ratification of the treaty with Nizdm-ubMulk, Ghimnaji Apa 
the Peshwa’s brother marched with a large army and exacted a heavy 
contribution from PetUd and plundered Dholka, but on promising 
that if the chauth and sardeshmuhhi wove yielded the districts 
should be secured from depredation, Sar Buland Khan agreed to the 
Peshwa's proposals, and in 1729 granted the sardeshmuJchi or 
ten per cent of the whole revenue both on the land and customs 
except the port of Surat and the district round it, together with the 
chauth or one-fourth of the whole collections on the land and 
customs except Surat, and five per cent on the revenues of the city 
of Ahmadabad. 

Wliile B^jir^v's presence was necessary in the north to support 
Chimndji in Gujardt, Sambhdji Eaja of Kolhapur, instigated by 
Udaji Ohavhan refused to listen to overtures made by Shahu and 
encamped on the north side of the Vdrna with all his baggage 
women and equipments, and began to plunder the country. "The 
Pratinidhi surprised Sambhaji's camp and drove them to Panhdla 
with the loss of the whole of their baggage. Many prisoners were 
taken, among others Tardbdi and her daughter-in-law Rdjasbdi the 
widow of Shivdji of Kolhapur. Both these persons were placed in 
confinement in the fort of Sdtdra (1730). This defeat brought on 
an immediate accommodation. Except some forts, the Mardtha dis- 
tricts and claims in the tract of which the rivers Varna and Krishna 
to the north and the Tungbhadra to the south are the boundaries 
were wholly ceded. Kopdl near the Tungbhadra was relinquished 
by Shdhu in exchange for Ratndgiri, and the tendtory of the 
Konkan, extending from Salshi to Ankola in North Kdnara was 
comprehended in the sovereignty of Kolhdpur. The fort of Vadgaon 
occupied by Uddji Chavhdn on the south bank of the Vdrna was 
destroyed. Miraj, Tdsgaon, Athni, and several villages along the " 
north bank of the Krishna and some fortified places in Bijdpur 
were given to Shahu. This treaty was offensive and defensive 
and provided for the division of further conquests to the south of 
the Tungbhadra which, on co-operation, were to be equally shared. 
Grants of indm land or hereditary rights conferred by either party 
within their respective boundaries were confirmed. 

^ Although enemies were not wanting to detract from the reputa- 
tion of the Peshwa and to extol that of his rivals, the success of 
the Pratinidhi did not materially affect the ascendancy which Baji- 
rj£v had attained ; hut Nizam-ul-Mulk was still bent on opposing 
him' and found a fit instrument for his purpose in Trimbakr^v 
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at the head 0 B^iii’fiv was well aware of the Sen4patis 

in the next season. Whis-nrenarations tintil he discovered 

enmity,hutwasncfi>lamedhyhisprep^^^^^ 

that _Nizam-ul-Mnlk ^as , to anticipate them, 

learning tlieir intention ^aiiprents Ms whole army did not 

though \alf ftat of Ddhhkde. Dahhdde gave out 

amount to moxe tnan na authority, and was 

that aJd^Raghuji Kadam Bdnde, 

Sendpati was m ^ dividing the Mar^tha sovereignty 

^^+®J®trRdia of Kolhtour, a measure inconsistent with sound 
”£ytd »Sr2y“S.?«ne «,din»ces of the Shto 

The nreparations of Nizdm-ul-Mulk hastened the march of Bajirdv 
and as^his army, though so inferior in number, was composed of 
?heoldSXSse or the Edja’s household troops and some of 
the best Mardtha Mdnkaris, he moved rapidly towards Gujarat. 
M the same time he began negotiating from the day he left Poona 
^d coiSnuenntil thf hour of attack. In the battle which took 
place (1st April) between Baroda and Dabhoi in Gujarat, the death 
S Trimbakkv Ddhhdde theSendpati ^d many who commanded 
under him left complete victory to Bdjirdv with all but nonunal 
control of the Mardtha sovereignty.’- A treaty was concluded in 
August and at the close of the monsoon the Beshwa returned to 
Satdra. He -would have punished Nizdm-ul-Mulk s treachery, but 
the Nizdm -warded off the blow which he could with difiiculty ha-ye 
withstood by directing its aim against the head of the empire.^ Bdji- 
rdv readily' agreed to the Niztoi’s views. It suited his iavcmrite 
policy, and it gave employment to persons hkely to disturb the 
domestic arrangements he aimed at establishing, weye im- 

mediately sent to-wards MAlwa under his brother Chimnaji while 
he himself remained for a time engaged in the interior arrangements 
of government at Poona and S(ltd,ra. Such appear to have been the 
iise and pi'Ogtess of tho events and intrigues whicn ended in a 

secret compact between Biijirav and Nizam-ul-Mulk which secured 

to Bijirdv supremacy as Peshwa and to the Hizam a kingdom in 
the Deccan. 


Due i./ecc£iu. 

The victory over DdbhMe, like the issue of every civil war, left 
impressions on the minds of many not_ easily effaced. The Peshwa 

Hfi noptiuued 


DSbhade’s charitable practice cailea aafcstiina or leeuing rnousanus oi 
Brdhmans for several days every year at Poona, and gave sums of 
money to the assembled Sh&tris and Vaddiks. Tashvantrav the son 
;r4I^ Ttiml»krdv DdbMde was raised to the rank ofc Senlpati, but, 
*bo young to take the management on himself, his mother 
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TFm^bai became his guardian and Pildji G^ikwdr their former 
mutdlih or deputy was confirmed in that situation with the title of 
SenaKhas Khel or Captain of the Sovereign Tribe in addition to his 
hereditary title of Samsher Bahadur. An agreement was drawn up 
under the authority of .Shiihu and subscribed by the Peshwa and 
Senapati, that neither party should enter the boundary of the other 
in Gujardt and Malwa. Within the limits of Gujardt the Senapati 
was to have entire management^ but he bound himself to pay 
one-half of the revenue to government through the Peshwa. All 
contributions levied from countries not specified in the deeds, 
given under the authority of Sar Buland Khan were to be made 
over to the Eaj a after deducting expenses^ 

Perceiving Biijir£v’s complete ascendancy, the appointment of the 
Hindu prince Abhaysing to supersede Sar Buland Khan, the imbeci- 
lity of the emperor, and the treachery as well as venality of his 
courtiers, and knowing also that he had rendered himself in 
the highest degree obnoxious, Niz^m-ul-Mulk had good grounds for 
apprehending that the Peshwa might be able to obtain the viceroy- 
alty of the Deccan, The plan which under these circumstances 
he adopted belongs to the higher order of politics. It seems to have 
been framed for the purpose of diverting the Mara thas from 
destroying the resources of his own country and of making his 
own power a balance between that of the emperor and the Peshwa. 
Before invading Mdlwa in person Bajirdv had an interview with 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and endeavoured to induce him to advance a subsidy 
for the aid he was affording, but the Nizam considered the induce- 
ment sufficiently strong without paying his auxiliaries. The dis- 
tricts in Khdndesh were to be protected by the present agreement 
of the Peshwa in his passage to and from Malwa and nothing more 
than the usual tribute was to be levied in the six subhds of the 
Deccan, a proposal to which Bdjirdv readily acceded. Bdjirav on 
crossing the Narbada assumed command of the army in Mdlwa and 
sent his brother and PiMji Jadhav back to Sat^ra to maintain his. 
influence at court and to concert measures for settling the Konkan 
which was very disturbed. In Gujardt Pildji Gdikwdr, who was. 
assassinated by Abhaysing s emissaries, was succeeded by Damaji' 
(1732). 

In 1733, Muhammad Khdn Bangash the new governor of Malwa 
having entered Bundelkhand and established himself in the territory 
of Eaja Chitursal, the Kajput prince solicited aid from Bdjirav. 
Aid was readily granted. Bangash Khan was reduced to the 
greatest distress and the province was evacuated by his troops., 
Chitursdl in return for this service conferred on Bdjirdv a fort and 
district in the neighbourhood of Jhd^nshi worth, £25,000 (Es. 2-| 
lakhs) of yearly revenue, adopted him as his son, and at his death, 
which happened soon after, bestowed on him one-third of his pos-. 
sessions or an equal share with his two sons the B^ja of K5;lpi and 
the R^ja of Bundelkhand. In 1734,^Raja Jaysing was appointed to 
the government of the provinces of Agra and Malwa and nothing 
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could be more favourable to the views of Bdjir^v. As Jaysing was 
situated the honour of the Rajput was at variance with the subsist- 
ino- arrangement between him and the Mardthas. This may account 
for his hesitating to comply with their demands ; but he at last came 
to an agreement with Bdjirdv and yielded him the government of 
Mdlwa ill the following year, and for the time the emperor, by 
Jaysing’s persuasions, tacitly acquiesced in the arrangement.^ 

During the Peshwa’s absence Kdnhoji Bhonsle, the SenaSaheb 
Subha, had been accused of disobedience and confined at Sdtara, and 
Raghuji the son of Kdnhoji’s cousin Bimbdji had been appointed 
Sena Sdheb Subha in his stead. Raghuji had accompanied Shdhu 
in his excursions and by his boldness and skill as a hunter had 
ingratiated himself with Shdhu and obtained a great ascendancy 
o-ror him. Shdhu married him to the sister of one of his own wives 
of the Shirke family, which, except their having the same surname, 
and that possibly they may have been originally relations and rivals 
for the hereditary right of pdtil of their village, is the only connec- 
tion which can be traced between the Bhonsle families of Sdtdra 
and Ndgpur.2 On receiving the sanads for Berdr, Raghuji gave a 
bond to maintain a body of 5000 horse for the service of the state, 
to pay yearly a sum of £90,000 (Rs. 9 Wchs), and, exclusive of 
ghmddna 6r forage money, a tribute which since the time of Rajdrdm 
the Sena Sdheb Subha had been allowed to reserve, to pay to the 
head of the government half of all other tribute, prize property, 
and contributions. He also bound himself to raise 10,000 horse- 
when required and to accompany the Peshwa or to proceed to 
any quarter where he might be ordered. This arrangement was 
eftected during the absence of Shripatrdv Pratinidhi who had been 
sent into the Konkan by theRdja. The Pratinidhi being the friend 
of Kdnhoji Bhonsle endeavoured to obtain some mitigation of his 
sentence, but failed. Kanhoji, who was an officer of great enterprise 
died at Sdtdra after having lived there many years a prisoner at 
large.® 

Whether Nizam-ul-Mulk had made any preparations in conse- 
quence of these dissensions is uncertain ; but Ohimndji Apa con- 
ceived or affected to believe that he meditated an attack. He there- 
fore pitched his camp about forty miles east of Sdtdra, leaving 
Pildji Jddhav with an inconsiderable body of horse, being the 
only troops at Sdtdra in the immediate interest of the Peshwa. 
When Bd.jirdv advanced into Mdlwa, it was his design to engage 
the Rdja’s mind with petty aflFairs in the Konkan. Divisions 
of authority, contending factions, and the turbulent disposition 
of some of its inhabitants afforded ample field within the small 
tract from Goa to Bombay for engaging and fatiguing attention. 


1 Duff’s Mar4th4s, 228. 
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Savant the principal deshmiihh o£ Vddi occupied liis hereditary 
territory in that quarter but having suffered from K^nhoji Angria s 
attacks before the late peace (1730) between the E^jas of Sat^ra and 
Kolhapur he always bore an enmity to Angria’s family. Kanhoji 
Angria’s death happened in 1728, and all attempts to reduce his 
power before that time on the part of the English, the Portuguese, and 
the Dutch had failed. In the quarrels between his sons which 
followed KAnhoji’s death, B^jirdv helped Mtoaji and obtained from 
him the cession of Kotaligad in Thana and Eajmdchi in Poona. The 
Sidi, besides defending against the Marathdsthe districts which had 
been placed under his charge by Aurangzeb, including Mahad, Rdygad, 
D^bhol, and Anjanvel, frequently levied contributions from Shahu’s 
districts. As force was not likely to prevail, the Pratinidhi, 
Jivaji Khanderdv Ohitnis, and others of the Raja’s ministers formed 
schemes for ruining the Sidi by intrigue. For this purpose the 
Pratinidhi gained one Y4kub Kh^n a daring pirate who possessed 
the entire confidence of the Sidi. To aid this scheme a force was 
sent into the Konkan in 1733 under the Pratinidhi, his chief 
agent Yam4ji Shivdev, and Dd^ji Chavhdn. The intrigues were 
unsuccessful, and a war ensued in which the Pratinidhi was worsted 
and the fort of Govalkot in Ratnd,giri though strongly garrisoned 
was disgracefully surprised and taken. Chimndji Apa incurred the 
Efija’s displeasure for not sending assistance to Shripatrfiv after 
repeated orders. Pildji Jfidhav was at length despatched, but as 
none of the other officers at Sfitdra would undertake to support 
the Pratinidhi except on condition of receiving the conquered 
districts in jdgir, he was compelled to return to S^tara with great 
loss of reputation. About this time the Sidi died and a quarrel 
ensued between his sons. Yfikub Khdn immediately embraced the 
cause of Sidi Eehman one of the sons and called on Sh^hu for 
support (1735) ; but nothing could be done until the return of 
Bfijirdv, who, after leaving Holkar and Sindia in Mfilwa, returned 
to the Deccan, and on crossing the Godavari intimated to the Efija 
that he should march straight to Danda-E^jpuri. All the disposable 
infantry were directed to join the Peshwa, and Pilfiji Jddhav was 
sent off, reinforced with a body of horse, to support Malhfirrfiv 
Holkar in Mfilwa. Sidi Eehman and Ydkub Khto joined Bfijirfiv 
who began operations by attacking some of the forts. Fattehsing 
Bhonsle and the Pratinidhi proceeded to co-operate, but the only 
help they gave was to recover Shivdji’s capital R^ygad, the 
commandant of which had been previously corrupted by Yfikub 
Khd.n. The Peshwa reduced the forts of Tala and Ghosfila and 
besieged Janjira but was obliged to listen to overtures made by the 
besieged, who ceded to the Marathas the forts of Eaygad, Tala, 
Ghosfila, Auchitgad, and Birvddi. After this successful close of 
hostilities, B^ijirav, with additional power and influence, returned to 
Saffira and was appointed Subheddr of the late acquisitions.’^ Holkar 
completely overran Mdlwa and the country south of the Ohambal and 
took possession of several placra. Afterwards, on the persuasion of 
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Kantaji Kadam Baiide, he made an incursion into Gujarat, and they 
both levied contributions as far as the Bands and plundered several 
towns to the north of Ahmadabad including Idar and Pdlanpur. 

In 1736, Bajirav, owing to the vast army he had kept up to 
secure his conquests and to overcome his rivals, had become deeply 
involved in debt. His troops were in arrears: the bankers to 
whom he already owed a personal debt of many Idkhs of rupees, 
refused to make further advances, and he complained bitterly of 
the constant mutinies and clamours in his camp which occasioned 
him much vexation and distress.^ Part of the distress originated in 
the high rates of interest which he was obliged to pay in order to out- 
bid Nizdm-ul-Mulk and secure the best of the Deccan soldiery. He 
levied the chauth and sardeshmiikhi in Malwa and applied through 
Raja Jaysing for their formal cession in that province, and likewise 
for a confirmation of the deeds granted by Sar Buland Khan for 
Gujarat. The Turani Moghals who formed a considerable party in 
the ministry were decidedly against a compromise so disgraceful. 
Kh^n Daurdn and the emperor, by whom it had already been tacitly 
yielded, were disposed by the advice of Jaysing to acknowledge 
the title in due form ; but in the course of the negotiation which 
ensued between the Imperial minister and the Peshwa both parties 
went beyond their original intentions and hastened the advancing 
reconciliation between Muhammad Shdh andNizdm-ul-Mulk. The 
emperor in the first instance agreed to relinquish in the form of an 
assignment £130,000 (Rs. 13 Idkhs) of the revenue of the districts 
souSi of the Ohambal for the ensuing (1737) season, payable by 
three instalments at stated periods ; and to grant an authority to the 
Peshwa to levy a tribute from the Rajput states from Bundi and 
Kota on the west to Budavar on the east, fixing the annual amount 
at £106,000 (Rs. 10,60,000). This concession, Khan Daur^n 
probably expected, was more likely to create enmity than establish 
friendship between the Rajputs and the Mar^th^s. This minister 
imagined himself superior to a Mar^tha Brdhmaii in political artifice 
and continued to negotiate when be should have had no thought 
but to chastise. Rdja Jaysing was the medium through whom 
Khdn Daurdn sent an envoy of his own named Yddgir Khan to treat 
with B^jirdv. The sanads for the chauth and sardeshmukhi were 
secretly prepared and given to the agent with instructions to 
reserve them. But Dhondopant Purandhare, the Peshwa^s Vakil 
residing with Khdn Daurdn, discovered this preliminary admission 
and apprized Bdjirdv of the circumstance. Bdjirdv’s demands now 
exceeded all bounds ; and after great discussion he succeeded in 
gaining the sardeshpdndegiri of the Deccan a grant similar to the 
sardeshnukhi but of five per cenfc instead of ten. This grant 
was a stroke levelled at Nizdm-ul-Mulk by Khdn Dauran. It had 


1 Grant Buff’s Mardfchds, 234 I hay© fallen into that hell of being beset by creditors, 
and to pacify sdvMrs and shUeddrs I am falling at their feet tOl I have nibbed 
skin from my forehead* Thus wrote B^jiriv to his mahdpurush the Svtoi 
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the immediate effect of rousing the Niss^ms jealousy, while 
encouragement from the Moghal faction and pressing invitations f 
Muhammad Sh^h to repair to Delhi and save the empire at length 
induced Nizam-ul-Mulk to think of turning the scale against his 
predatory allies. In the meantime negotiations produced no cessation 
of activity on the part of B^jird^v and his demands were so exorbitant 
that, after protracted consultations, it was determined to assemble 
a vast army by the mere display of which it seemed as if l^hey 
expected to annihilate the Marath^s. The Peshwa on hearing of 
Khan Dauraffs advance deposited his heavy baggage with his ally 
in Bundelkhand, and advanced to a position on the banks of the 
Jamna forty miles south of Agra. He had attacked the R^j a of 
Budavar for refusing to settle his claims and levied contributions in 
every direction. Malhdrrav Holkar, Pilaji JMhav, and Yithoji Bole 
committed great depredations in the Doab until driven across the 
Jamna by Sddat Khan who marched from Oudh and unexpectedly 
assailed the Mardth^s, He wrote an exaggerated account of his 
success to court stating that he had wounded Malhdrr^v Holkar^ 
killed Yithoji Bole, and driven the whole Mar^tha army across the 
Charnbal ; that 2000 were killed and as many were drowned in the 
Jamna. On Sadat Khdn’s arrival at Agra, Bajir^v quitted his 
ground on the banks of the Jamna and moved north-east to a more 
open country. Nothing was talked of in Delhi but the hero Sd^dat 
Khdn who had driven the Mar^th^s back to the Deccan. I was 
resolved, said Bajiniv, to tell the emperor the truth, to prove that 
I was still in Hindustan and to show him flames and Mardthas at 
the gates of his capital. He advanced at the rate of forty miles a 
day and pitched his camp in the suburbs of Delhi. He inflicted a 
severe defeat on the Imperial troops at the very gates of Delhi, and 
upon a promise of obtaining the government of Mdlwa and £130,000 
(Es. 13 lakhs)) set out on his return to Satto, where he paid his 
respects to the Raja and immediately proceeded into the Konkan to 
repel an attack of the Portuguese on Mandji Angria (1737). The 
Peshwa succeeded and took M^naji under his protection on 
condition of his paying a yearly sum of £700 (Rs. 7000) and 
presenting annually to the Raja foreign articles from Europe or 
China to the value of £300 (Rs. 3000) more. The war with the 
Portuguese led to the invasion of Salsette, and Bdjirdv, to secure his 
conquests in Thana and maintain the war against the Portuguese, 
entertained some Arabs and a very large body of infantry principally 
Mdvalis and Hetkaris. News from Delhi obliged him to withdraw 
jpart of his forces from the Konkan. Nizam-ul-Mulk was restored to 
favour and ordered to drive the Marath^s from M^lwa and Gujarat. 
B^jirav assembled all the troops he could collect and by the time he 
reached the Narbada found himself at the head of 80,000 men, 
though Yashvantrav DabhMe and Raghuji Bhonsle had not ioined 
him (1738). In the affair at Bhopal, the Nizam on the 1 1 th Eebruary 
was compelled to sign a convention at Durai Sarai near Seronie 
promising in his own hand-writing to gr^ant to Bajirav the whole of 
Mdlwa and the complete sovereignty of the territory between the 
JNarbada and the Charnbal. To obtain a confirmation of this 
agreement from the emperor, and to use every endeavour to procure 
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the payment of a subsidy of £500,000 (Rs. 50 IdJchs) to defray his 
expenses/ the Peshwa remained for a time levying contributions 
south of the Chambal and carrying on negotiations at court where the 
threatened invasion of Nddir Shdh was creating alarm. At the same 
time the war with the Portuguese was being vigorously carried 
on by the Peshwa's brother Chimn^ji and several forts in Thdna 
were taken by the Mard.th^s. Raghuji Bhonsle made an incursion 
to the north as far as Allahabad, defeated and slew the Subhedur 
Shuja Kh^n and returned loaded with booty. These expeditions 
undertaken without regular sanction were highly resented by 
Bdjjir^v. He marched from Poona for the purpose of punishing 
Raghuji’s misconduct and sent forward Avji K^vre to plunder 
in Berdr. Avji was defeated by Raghuji in the end of Februaiy 
1739. B4jirlv was preparing to avenge his loss when news 
reached him of the arrival of Nddir Shdh, the defeat of the Moghals, 
the death of Khdn Daurdn, the capture of Sddat Khdn, and finally 
that the victorious Persian was dictating the terms of ransom 
at the gates of Delhi. These accounts exceedingly alarmed 
B^jirdv. The subsequent intelligence which he received at 
Nasirabad in Khdndesh informing him of the imprisonment of the 
emperor, the plunder of Delhi, and the dreadful massacre of many 
of its inhpabitants seemed for a time to overwhelm him. Our 
quarrel with Raghuji Bhonsle is insignificant, said the Peshwa ; 
the war with the Portuguese is as naught ; there is but one enemy 
in Hindustan. He appears to have conceived that NMir Sh^h 
would establish himself as emperor^ but he was not dismayed when 
he heard reports that a hundred thousand Persians were advancing 
to the south. Hindus and Musalinins, said B^jir4v^ the whole 
power of the Deccan must assemble, and I shall spread our 
Mar^thds from the Narbada to the Chambal. He called on Nasir 
Jang the Nizam's second son to arm against the common foe, and 
Chimnaji Apa was ordered to desist from the Konkan warfare 
and join him with all speed. Chimndjji was now in possession of 
the whole of Salsette and had began the siege of Bassein. 
Notwithstanding offers of submission, Ghimndji prosecuted the 
siege and on the 16th' of May Bassein fell. Holkar and Sindia as 
soon as Bassein fell were sent to join Bajirdv with all speed, but by 
that time news arrived of the retreat of NMir Sh4h. Nddir Shdh 
restored the throne to its degi*aded owner and wrote letters to all 
the princes of India announcing the event. Among others, he 
addressed a letter to Shdhu and one to B^jiifiv. He informed 
B4jir4v that he had reinstated Muhammad Shdh and now considered 
him as a brother ; that although Bdjir^v was an ancient servant 
possessing a large army, he had not afforded the emperor assistance ; 
but that all must now attend to Muhammad Sh4h'>s commands for 
if they did not he would return with his army and inflict punishment 
upon the disobedient.^ 

Shortly after the departure of Nddir Shdh Bdjir^v sent a letter 
to , the emperor expressive of his submission and obedience, and a 
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namr of 101 gold mohars. This was acknowledged in suitable 
terms and a splendid kkillat was sent in return.^ He was assured 
by the emperor that the rank, possessions, and inheritance already 
conferred on him would be confirmed, and that he might depend on 
finding his interests best promoted by continuing steadfast in his 
duty to the Imperial government. 

Although no new subhedar nor any deputy of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was appointed to Halwa, no sanad was sent conferring the 
government on Bajii^v. This omission the Peshwa considered a 
breach of faith on the part of Nizam-ul~Mulk ; but as the Nizj^m’s 
army was still in Hindustan, and as some of B^jirfiv’s best officers 
and troops were in the Konkan he deferred enforcing his claims 
until a fitter opportunity. In the meantime he was busy arranging 
the afi'airs of the province of Mcilwa and strengthening his connection 
with the Rajpxit princes in the western quarter along the banks 
of the Chambal from Kota to Allahabad, but especially with the 
R^^jas of Bundelkhand. 

These arrangements to secure the northern frontier were 
preparatory to a war with Nizam-ul-Mulk or an expedition into 
the Karn^itak. The late success against Nizam-ul-Mulk, his 
dexmrture from the terms of agre§>ment, his great age, the 
probability of contentions among his sons encouraged or stimulated 
the Peshwa to attempt the subjugation of the Deccan. The 
deficiency of his resources was the chief obstacle which deterred 
him from this undertaking. On the other hand the prospect of 
contributions and plunder by which he might liquidate his debts 
and perhaps some secret encouragement from Arkot, where according 
to Colonel Wilks the Maratlijls were invited by the Divan of 
Safdar Ali, were strong allurements^ for venturing into the 
Karnitak. But B^jirdv was critically situated, and circumstances 
compelled him to choose the Deccan as the theatre of his operations, 
DAbhide's or rather the Gdikwdr’s party who possessed very- 
considerable resources was always hostile to the Peshwa ; Raghuji 
Bhonsle was jealous of the Brfihman ascendancy ; he meditated a 
revolution by getting the Ri^ja into his own^power ; and as Shdhu 
had no prospect of an heir, Raghuji might have contemplated the 
acquisition of Mardtha supremacy by being adopted as his son. 
Fattehsiiig Bhonsle, the only Mard^tha likely to supersede him in 
the Rdja’s choice, possessed neither ability nor enterprise, and had 
failed to create power by acquiring popularity among the soldiery, 
Raghuji had many difficulties to overcome in prosecuting a scheme 
of the kind. Although a party existed hostile to the Peshwa, 
Bdjirav's friends and dependents surrounded the Ed,ja and possessed 
his ear, if not his entire confidence ; nor could Raghuji Bhonsle or 
Damaji Gaikwar concert a plan or transact the slightest business 
without Brahman agency. Should BAjirAv quit the position which 


^ Grant Duff's Mar A tints, 244. A kkillat comprehends the ahirpdv or head to foot dress, 
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a horse and an elephant. Ditto footnote. 
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lie occupied between tbe territories of those two, there would he no 
obstacle to their uniting against him. The subsisting difference 
between Eaghuji and Bajirav arose from Eaghuji’s having 
plundered the province of Allahabad and not having joined Bajir^v 
when he was ordered according to the terms on which he held his 
lands and title. The Peshwa affirmed that Eaghuji had no authority 
to levy contributions north of the Narbada and declared his 
determination, at the time of marching from Poona in the end of ; 
1738, to enforce restitution not to the owners but to the Maratha 
state and to punish the aggression. A temporary compromise took 
place on the arrival of the Persians at Delhi ; but the dispute was 
unsettled and nothing but a sense of injury to their mutual interests 

prevented an Open wai\ 

This state of affairs laid the foundation of schemes which had 
a great effect in extending the spreading but unstable power of 
the Mar^thds. Though there are few direct proofs to illustrate 
this part of their history, it is certain that B^jir^v and Raghuji 
had a meeting and that they were reconciled, and there is reason 
to suppose that Bdjirdv unfolded as much of his schemes to 
Kao-huji as were necessary to engage his co-operation, and the 
plimder of the Karn^tak, an eventual addition to his own territories 
in the Deccan, and a future partition of Bengal and North India 
may have l^een urged by the Peshwa to excite Eaghuji’s ambition 
and cupidity. In this conference may also be seen the real source \ 
from which a host of Mardthds were poured into the Karndtak. 

In prosecution of Iffs plans of conquest in the Deccan, Bdjirdv 
seizing the opportunity afforded by the absence of Nizdm-ul-Mulk 
at Delhi, about the end of 1740 began operations against the Nizdm’s 
son Ndsir Jang. The war proved unprofitable and the Mardthds 
gladly entered on terms of accommodation and a treaty was concluded 
at Mungi-Paithan by which both parties pledged themselves to 
maintain peace and mutually to refrain from plundering in the 
Deccan. Hindia and Kirkaun, districts on the banks of the Narbada., 
were conferred on Bdjirav in jdgir, and the Peshwa without visiting 
Poona or Sdtdra, in great vexation amounting almost to despair, set ] 
off with his army towards North India.^ ■ 

In the meantime Mdn^i Angria attacked by his brother had 
applied to the Peshwa’s son Bal^i Bajird^v, generally called N^na ‘ 
S^heb, who was with the R^a in the neighbourhood of Sdtara. 500 
men were sent to support the garrison and an express despatched to ^ 
Chimnaji Apa for instructions. Chimnaji had ordered his nephew 
to repair to Koldba in person and applied to the Governor in Council 
at Bombay with whom he had concluded a treaty and maintained a 
friendly intercourse since his late campaign in the Konkan to 
support the garrison at EoMba. The English and B^ldji had 


^ Grant Buff’s Mar^tMs, 247. Thus tie wrote to Ms malidpurmh about tMs tiroe .* 

, lam involved in difficulties, in debts, and in disappointmeuts aud like a man ready 
; ' • tn swallow poison. Near the B4ja are my enemies, and should I at this time go to 
Sifetofc they will put their feet on my breast. I should be thankful if I could meet' 
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Succeeded in hnmbling Satnbhaji, Mfcaji’s brother when Ghimniji 
joined them. They were concerting plans for the reduction oi 
®ovdanda when news reached them of the death of Bajirav^ 
happened on. the banks of the Narbada on the 28th of April 174 • 
On receiving this intelligence Shankraji Narayan was ^ppoiiil^^d 
Subhedar of the Konkan and Khanduji Mankar was left m 
command of a body of troops, while Chimnaji Ipa axid his nephew, 
after the usual mourning ceremonies, returned to Poona anci 
^tiortly after to Sahlra. Bfijirav left three sons B4Mji Bijirav, 
^^gbnnafchrav afterwards so well known to the English, and 
Jauardan Baba who died in early youth. He also left one illegitimate 
son by a Muhammadan mother, whom he bred a Musalmdn and 
earned Samsher Bahadur, 

The army which entered the Karn^tak under the command of 
Jlagliuji Bhonsle was composed of troops belonging to the Baja, the 
the Pratinidhi, Fattehsing Bhonsle, and various chiefs of 
less note. The Ghorpades of Sondur and Guti were invited to join 
letters from Shahu and the Peshwa ; and Murdrr^v the grand- 
nephew of the famous Santaji Ghorpade and the adopted son and 
heir of Muiilrrav of Guti appeared under the national standard^ for 
Wie first time since the death of his distinguished and ilkrequited 
nelatiou. The whole force amounted to 50,000 men. Dpst Ali the 
Nawiib of the Karmltak fell and the Div<ln was made a prisoner. 
After this the Maratlnls began to levy contributions^ all over the 
Karmltak until bought off by the Nawab’s son and heir Safdar All* 
with whom, before retiring, they entered ir^to a secret compact to- 
dcstroy Chanda Salieb then in possession of Trichin opoli,^ While* 
the main body of his army remained encamped on the Shivganga,, 
®^ghuji Bhonsle returned to Siitara and endeavoured to prevent 
Biljirav’s succession as Peshwa by proposing B^puji Ndik of 
B^farnati, a connexion but an enemy of the late Peshwa,. for the 
"vacant office. B^puji N4ik was possessed of great wealth and his 
enmity toBdjirdv arose from a very common cause that of having lent 
money which his debtor could not repay. Raghuji's party used the 
creditor as their tool and very large sums were ofiered to 
Slidhu on condition of Bdpuji^s being raised to the vacant Pcvshwaship. 
Tbe Pratiuidhi, although averse from the supremacy of the Peslwa 
was still more hostile to the pretensions, of Raghuji, and as he did not 
in the intrigue, Balaji Bajirav aided by his uncle Chimnaji 
Was at last invested in August 1740. A more serious cause of un- 
casiness to Balaji arose from his being answerable for his father’s 
nebtsandBapujiNaik enforced his demand with harassingpertinacity. 
from this persecution Balaji was relieved by the influence and 
credit of his Div4n Mahddajipant Purandhare, a service of which the 
Teshwa ever after retained a grateful recollection. Raghuji, on 
his schemes abortive, carried Bdpuji Naik with him towards 
Karmltak and returned to reap the expected harvest at Trichi- 
^cpoli accompanied by Shripatrdv the Pratinidhi and Fattehsing 
Bhonsle. Trichinopoli surrendered on the 26th of March 1741, and 
yhanda Saheb was brought a prisoner to Sat4ra where he remained 
tbe custody of an agent of Raghuji Bhonsle’s till he was set free 
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ill 1748.^ Murarr^v Ghorpade was left in command of the fort of 
Trichinopoli. and a part of his garrison was composed of infantry 
helono'ing to the Peshwa. Their expenses were defrayed by 
Shahn, besides which it was settled that £2000 (Rs. 20,000) of the 
share of tribute from the province of Arkot should be annually paid 
to B^laji Bajirav. 

One of the first acts of the new Peshwa was to forward 
petitions to Delhi respecting various promises made to his father. 
These applications were transmitted through Jaysing and Nizam- 
ul-Mulk. A supply of ready money was what Balaji most earnestly 
craved and £150,000 (Rs. 15 lakhs) as a free gift were granted by 
the emperor. Proposals for an agreement were then drawn up in 
the joint names of the Peshwa and Chimn^ji Apa in which they 
asked to have the government of Malw'a, which, on the death of 
B5jirav, was conferred on Azam-ulla Khdn. If the government 
of Malwa was granted they promised to pay their respects to the 
emperor; to prevent any other Mard^tha crossing the Narbada; 
to send a body of 500 horse under an oflScer of rank to remain 
in attendance on the emperor’s person ; and to ask no more than 
the gift of money already bestowed. They agreed to send 4000 
horse for service who would punish refractory landholders as far as 
their numbers would enable them, and they promised not to seques- 
trate the rent-free lands or jdgirs assigned for charitable or religious 
purposes. No notice seems to have been taken of the application. 
But Balaji, whose disposition was conciliatory^ was anxious to 
have the government^, of Mdlwa conferred as a right according to 
the treaty with his father. With this object when Niz^m-«ul-Mulk 
was marching to the Deccan, in order to suppress his son Ndsir 
Jangs revolt^ Bfldji paid (1741) him a respectful visit near the 
Narbada and sent a body of his troops to join him. At this time 
he sustained a great loss in the death of his uncle Chimnaji Apa. 
which happened in the end of January 1741. Eleven days before 
this event, Kha-nduji Mankar under Chimn^ji’s direction had reduced 
Revdanda the last place remaining to the Portuguese between Goa 
and Daman. Chimndji Apa from his successes against the Portu- 
guese has a greater reputation among the Marathas as an officer 
than he probably deserved.^ 

On the death of his uncle, the Peshwa returned from the 
northern districts and spent nearly a year in civil arrangements 
at Poona and Satara. Continuing to show the greatest respect for 
the Rdja, he obtained from Shahu a grant by which the whole 
territory conquered from the Portuguese was conferred on him,, 
and also, except in Gujardt, the exclusive right of collecting the 
revenues and of levying contributions north of the Narbada. In 
1742, Bhaskarpant the Divan of Raghuji Bhonsle of Berar, carried 


1 Grant 1)116^® MardtMs, 255 . Chanda Sibeb or Hussain Dost Khln does not 
to have been con^iaed in the fort nor to have endured a close imprisonment, 
nut merely to have had an attendant guard wherever he went. This supposition is 
conwmed by the ease with which Bupieix appears to have intrigued 'with him during 
111 I Qtmi burs Mar^thfc, 256, 
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his arms eastwards, but the Peshwa eager to establish his power 
over those territories for which the authority obtained from the 
Biija was as usual assumed as a right, marched though late in 
the season, towards Hindustan and made himself master of Garha 
and Mundela before the rains set in. He was obliged to encamp 
on the banks of the Narbada during the rainy season, and probably 
meditated an expedition into Allahabad when he was called upon 
to defend his rights in Malwa which was invaded by Damaji 
Gaikwd,r and Babui4v Saddshiv. This inroad seems to have been 
instigated by Raghuji to obstruct the Peshwa's progress eastward ; 
and on B^laji’s arrival in Malwa the army of Gujarat retired. 
On this occasion Anandrav Povar was confirmed by the Peshwa 
in the possession of Dhar and the surrounding districts, a politic 
measure which not only secured Povar in his interests, but opposed 
a barrier on fche western side of Malwa to incursions from Gujarat. 
Since the Peshwa’s arrival at Mundela a negotiation had been 
going on between him and the emperor through the mediation 
of Raja Jaysing supported by Nizam-ul-Mulk. The chautli of the 
imperial territory was promised and a hhillat more splendid than 
had ever been conferred on his father was transmitted to Balaji. 
It does not appear that any deed for collecting this general chaiith 
was ever granted by Muhammad Shah ; sums of money and 
convenient assignments were the mode of payment. Th^ object in 
the pending treaty was on the Pcvshwa’s part to obtain sanads for 
the promised government of Malwa, and on the part of the court of 
Delhi to procrastinate and to widen the breach between the Peshwa 
and Raghuji Bhonsle. * 

In flie meantime Bhaskarpant had invaded Bahar. The 
Maratha army consisted of 10,000 or 12,000 horse and report had 
swelled their numbers to nearly four times that amount, Bhas- 
karpant obtained the possession of the town of Hugh and most of 
tlie towns from Katva to the neighbourhood of Midnapur fell into 
the hands of the Marath4s. Raghuji also advanced to Bengal. The 
emperor ordered Safdar Jang the Nawab of Oudh to drive out 
Bhaskarpant, and at the same time applied to Balaji B^jirav to 
afford his aid. As inducements to the Peshwa an assignment for 
the arrears of chaiith due from Azimabad was sent to him by the 
emperor and an assurance of confirming him in the government of 
Malwa. The reward was prized too highly and the service was 
too desirable to be refused. On BaMjfs approach, Raghuji decamped 
and retreated towards the hills. Bahiji overtook, attacked, and 
defeated Raghujis army. Bhaskarpant retreated through Orissa 
and Balaji returned to M^lwa in order to secure the long-promised 
government. Tlie Peshwa’s conduct left no reasonable excuse on 
the part of Muhammad Shah for refusing to perform the engagementj 
but to save the credit of the imperial name, the feeble palliative 
of conferring the appointment on the Peshwa as the deputy of 
Prince Ahmad, the emperor’s son, was adopted. The rest of the 
treaty differs little from the former proposals made in the joint names 
of Bdlaji and his uncle Chimnaji, except that instead of 4000, Baldji 
promised to furnish 12,000 horse the expense of the additional 
8000 being payable by the emperor. Jaysing between whom and 
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Balaji the most friendly intercourse subsisted^ was guarantee for 
the observance of the treaty with Muhammad Shah, and Malhfcav 
Holkai, Ranoji Sindia, and Pilaji JMhav declared in due form that 
should the Peshwa recede from his duties they would quit his 
service. The Peshwa returned to Sat^ra to pay his respects and 
go‘ through the form of producing his accounts of the revenue. 
These accounts were made out by the Peshwa as a general in 
command of a body of the Raja’s troopsd 

In 1744 Raghuji Bhonsle sent agents to the Peshwa assuring him 
of his sincere desire of reconciliation and of his conviction that the 
plans of Bdjir^v were those best suited to his own and to the real 
interests of the Mar^tha nation. He continued the same profession 
with apparent sincerity, but as he was on fall march towards 
Satara, the Peshwa thought it necessary to be on his guard, 
particularly as Damdji Gdikwar w^as also approaching. The Pra- 
tinidhi had become infirm by sickness, but his miifdlih Yam4ji 
Shivdev was an active able man, adverse to the Peshwa’s supremacy, 
and, although not leagued wdth Raghuji, intimately connected 
with the faction of Dabhade. Under these circumstances BdUji 
Bdjird.v had to choose between a war with the Mar^tha chiefs or the 
resignation of Bengal to Raghuji. The question did not admit of 
hesitation;rhe chose the resignation of Bengal to Raghuji. At the same 
time as it was understood that the country north of the Mahanadi as 
well as of the Narbada was comprehended in his agreement with 
the emperor, he made a merit of conceding his right of levying tribute 
to Raghuji, and a secret compact in which the Raja was used as a 
mediator was finally concluded. The object of the contracting 
parties seems avowedly to have been not so much an alliance as an 
agreement to avoid interference with each other. The Raja’s autho- 
rity was ill this instance convenient to both. A sanad was given 
to the Peshwa conferring on him his original mohdsci, all the jdyirs 
bestowed on himself or acquired by his father or grandfather, the 
governments of the Konkan and Lfa'lwa, and the shares of revenue or 
tribute from Allahabad, Agra, and Ajmir ; three sub-divisions in the 
district of Patna, £2000 (Rs. 20,000) from the province of Arkot, and 
a few detached village^ in Raghuji’s districts. On the other hand, it 
was settled that the revenues and contributions from Lakhnau, P4tna, 
and Lower Bengal including B^lrir should be collected by Raghuji who 
was also vested with the sole authority of levying tribute from the 
whole territory from Berar to Katak. It was also agreed that Damaji 
G4ikwar should be obliged to account to the Peshwa for the amount 
of the contributions he had levied in Mdlwa, but nothing was urged 
at this time respecting the large arrears due by Ddbhade to the head 
of the government. It does not appear that any settlement was 
concluded but Damdji seems to have remained in the Deccan, 
although his presence was much required in Gujarat. The Peshwa’s 
southern and eastern boundaries in North India were well defined 



IV Marath4$, 269, It is a remarkable fact that after the R4jas of S4t4r& 

had perfect ciphers iia the Mardtha government, the Peshwa’s accounts con- 

mmed to the to b® made out in the manner described. Ditto . 
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by the Narbada, the Son, and the Ganges btit the sanad delivered 
on this occasion authorized him to push his conquests to the north- 
ward as far as practicable.^ 

Baghuji Bhonsle was intent on reviving his lost footing in Bengal ; 
and the Peshwa in order to excuse himself to the emperor for not 
acting against Baghuji remained in the Deccan. As soon as the 
season opened Bhaskarpant was sent with .20,000 horse into Bengal 
by Baghuji, but alongwith twenty officers was treacherously murdered 
by Aliverdi Khan in an entertainment and the army retreated 
to Ber^ir. Baghuji himself proceeded to the scene of action, and, 
partially defeated while returning, succeeded in annexing Devgad 
and Chanda to his territory. Shortly after Baghuji had entered 
Bengal, Balaji Bjijirav went (1745) to Mdlwa, addressed letters to the 
emperor full of assurances of perpetual fidelity, but excused himself 
from paying his respects in the royal presence. He expressed sur- 
prise at Aliverdi Khan's inactivity in not repulsing Baghuji, which 
the emperor in his reply accounted for by charging BaHji with not 
having stopped the passes in EaghujPs rear as preconcerted. But 
the agreement which had taken place with Baghuji precluded all 
interference ; the Peshwa evaded the discussion, and on pretence of 
business in the Deccan, after making his yearly collections speedily 
returned to Poona. 

In 1746 the Peshwa sent his cousin Sadashiv Chimnaji Bh^u 
accompanied by Sakhdnlm Bapu the writer of Mahadajipant Puran- 
dhare on an expedition into the Karnatak to punish some of the 
deshmukhs who had driven out the posts ^of the Peshwa’s old 
creditor Bapuji Ndik Baramatikar. That person by the interest of 
Baghuji Bhonsle had' obtained the chauth and sardeh-hmukM 
between the Krishna and Tungbhadra in farm from the Baja for 
the yearly sum of £70,000 (Rs. 7 lakhs ) ; but th^ opposition he 
experienced and the heavy charges for maintaining the troops totally 
ruined him in a few years. The expense of the present expedition 
added to his embarrassment, but he would not, as was proposed 
to him, agree to give up the contract in favour of vSadashiv 
Chimnaji. SadMiiv Chimnaji levied contributions as far as 
the Tungbhadra and reduced Bahadur Benda lo which the Marathds 
had a claim of long standing. On Saddshiv Chimndji's return 
from this expedition, he was invested by the B^ja with the 
same rank as had been enjoyed by his father, that is second- 
in-command under the Peshwa, and being ambitious and bolder 
than his cousin the Peshwa he began to assume considerable 
power. He chose as his writers Viisudev Joshi and Eaghunath 
Hari, two able men brought up under Kanhoji Angria. In 
1747 the Peshwa himself concluded a new and more specific agree- 
ment with the Bdjas of Bundelkhand, by which, after deducting the 
district which had been ceded to the late Peshwa, one-third of the 
territory estimated at £165,000 (Bs. was made over to 

Balaji^ Bajirtiv besides a like share from the profits of the diamond 
mines of Paima. During this period of comparative tranquillity 
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the Pesliwa encouraged agriculture, protected the villagers and 
grain merchants^ and improvement was everywhere visible. But 
about this time events occurred in North India, in the Deccan, and 
in the Madras Karn^tak, which were the forerunners of fresh 
troubles and great revolutions in every part of India. 

In 1749^ the Deccan which was completely drained of troops 
presented an inviting field to the Peshwa, but domestic arrange- 
ments of the utmost importance demanded his presence at Satara. 
Raja Shahu had for some years been in a state of mental imbecility 
brought on, it was said, through grief for the death of his youngest 
wife Sagunab^ii of the Mohite family.^ As his health declined, Shahu 
recovered the use of his intellect, ^ and the dependents of the 
Peshwa about his person urged him to adopt a son. The Raja on 
the loss of his only child, some time before his derangement, con- 
trary to all his former invectives against him had declared that 
he would adopt Sambhaji Rdja of Kolhapur provided he had issue. 
As Samblr^ji had no children, it was proposed that an inquiry 
should be made for some lineal descendant of Vithoji the brother 
of Mialoji the grandfather of the great Shivdji. Search was accord- 
ingly made, but none was discovered. It was then suggested 
that he should take the son of some respectable shileddr of the 
pdtil family. This proposal, Shahu said, he had a strong reason 
for declining. At last he told Mahddajipant Purandhare and 
Govindr^v Chitnis that T4rdbai who was still living in S4tara, had 
somewhere hid her grandson BAin the son of the second Shivaji 
who was horn in 17i2 after the death of his father. It is not 
known by what means ShS.lm became possessed of this secret; 
and the subject, intricate in itself, had been so studiously involved 
in mystery as to excite a suspicion that the Peshwa was convinced 
of the legitimacy of Ram Raja, and found it necessary for the 
purpose of rendering him insignificant to invent or at least to 
connive at the insinuation that the whole was a trick of state. 
Tardbai on hearing of the intended adoption of Sambhaji of Kolha- 
pur -was heard to , say ‘ I will prevent that,' and on being closely 
questioned and encouraged declared the existence of her grandson. 
The elder surviving wife of Shdhu, Sakvarbai of the Shirke family, 
on being acqxiainted with this declaration on the part of Tarab4i 
which deprived her of all chance of powder, incited Sambhaji to 
oppose the alleged grandson of Tdrabai whom she declared 


1 Grant Buff’s Mardtli^s, 265. SbAlxu was for some time afBicted with that harmless 
silly madness which is sometimes Itidicrous, even whilst it excites commisseration. 
It first appeared on an occasion when he had to receive a visit from two MarAtha 
Sardto in full darb^r, hy his dressing out his favourite dog in gold brocade, covered 
with jewels and putting his own turban on the dog. He never resumed any cover- 
ing for his head after he recovered his senses. This dog had once saved his life when 
hunting a tiger, and amongst other freaks, he issued mnads conferring a jagir upon 
him, and entitling him to use a palanquin in all which the Rdja was humoured and the 
palanqrun establishment kept. Ditto, footnote. 

® Sh4hu had some wit and his reply to a letter about this time from Rdja Jaysing of 
^aypur shows that he retain^ it to the last. The Raja asked what he had performed 
wha^ohMities he had bestowed. 1 have, replied ■'Shita^ 
conquered from the Musalmdns the whole country from Rdmeshvar to Delhi and I 
e to Grant Duff’s Mar^this, 266 footnote. 
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an impostor. Slie promised to aid Sambhaji to her utmost, 
and engaged Yamaji Shivdev in her cause. ^Jagjivan the 
younger brother of Shripatrav who had been appointed Pratini- 
dhi on the death of Shripatrdv in 1747, also promised her all the 
support in his power. Dam^ji Gaikwar gave his assent to the 
proposal, and emissaries were despatched into the Ghatmatha and the 
Konkan^ a tract ever prone to insurrection;, to raise men and he 
prepared for her purpose, BaMji Bajirav repaired to Satara with 
an army of 35,000 men, but so cautious was he of committing any 
act which might outrage the Maratlia feeling, already jealous of 
Brahman power, that he did not attempt to separate Sakvdrh^i 
from her husband or to impose any restraint likely to arouse the 
active enmity of her relations. Although he knew the extent of 
her plots, and was also aware that Sakvarbai had a plan to assas- 
sinate him, he was at the same time suspicious of Tar&ai, whose 
known enmity to Balaji Bcijir^v is indeed the principal evidence 
ill support of her extraordinary story. The pregnancy of 
Bhawinibai the wife of the second Shivaji, was strongly suspected 
by Rajasbai the younger wife of Raj^r^m at the time of Sliiv^jfs 
death,* and it required all the care and circumspection of Tdrabai 
to keep) the infant from destruction, vShe found means to convey 
tlie child from the fort of Panhdla and having given him^in charge 
to the sister of Bhavdnibai he was carried to Tuljapur aiid thence 
to Barsi in Shohipur where he was reared in obscurity. The Peshwa 
was at a loss what to do. During three months spent at Satara 
before Shahu's death, he was alternately swayed by ambition and 
apprehension. He thought of at once asserting his supremacy by 
setting aside the Raja entirely,^ But on the whole he considered it 
most expedient to support the assertion of Tarabai. Yet, though 
he was scimpulous in every outward form of respect towards the 
prince whom he acknowledged, he was not afterwards desirous 
of suppressing a current report at Poona that the whole was ficti- 
tious. When the jxiwer of the Peshwa was complete, and the end 
was gained, such a pageant as the Raja, in some respects, was incon- 
venient to the usurper, and to countenance a belief of the imposture 
%vas the first step to his being wholly set aside. But the voice of 
tlie country was too strong and an heir of the house of Shiv4ji 
would Iiave been joined by thousands. Sakvirb:^!, to conceal her 
plot, always gave out that in the event of Sh^^hu’s death she 
would burn with the body. This declaration proved her min, for 
the wily Brahman affected to believe it, and took care to circulate 
the report until it became so general that its non-fulfilment would, 
in the eyes of the whole country, have been a reflection on the 


1 Grant Duff’s Marathiis, 267. The following letter from Saddshiv ChimnS-ji to the 
Peshwa recommends his usurping the power at once. After compliments : It seems 
impossible to Judge of what will be the result of all this. , The B4i’s doings are not 
to be depended upon ; keep contiimally on your guard. The Bdi is not a person to 
blunder in that which she sets about. Let nothing induce you to act contrary to 
wiiat has hitherto been professed, or’ let any thing appear respecting your inten- 
tions ; jmt in the event of the Raja’s decease, you must take the upper hand of 
all. While the Rjija is in existence, do not allow so much as a grain of oil-seed 
to appear different in your conduct. As matters proceed continue to write to me 
constkitly. Despatched 16th SavAl. Ditto footnote* 
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honour of the family. Although Sakvdrhai seldom quitted the 
Baja, and kept him constantly surrounded by persons in her in- 
terest, B^Uji found means to obtain a private interview, at which 
he induced the Baja to give him a deed empowering the Peshwa 
to manage the whole government of the Maratha empire, on con- 
dition of his perpetuating the Kdja^s name and keeping^ up the 
dignity of the house of Shivaji through the grandson of Tarabai 
and his descendants. This paper also directed that the Kolhd.pnr 
state should always be considered an independent sovereignty ; 
that the jdgirs now existing were to be confirmed to the holders, 
leaving power with the Peshwa to conclude such arrangements with 
the as might be beneficial for extending Hindu power, for 

protecting the temples of the gods, the cultivators of the fields, and 
whatsoever was sacred or useful. 

The E^ja had scarcely ceased to breathe when a body of horse 
gallopped into the town of Sdtdra, surrounded and seized the 
Pratinidhi and his mutdlik Yam^ji Shivdev, placed them in irons, 
and sent them off strongly escorted to distant hill forts. Every 
avenue about the town was occupied by troops, and a garrison of 
the Peshwa^s was placed in the fort, while a party was detached to 
reinforce the escort of Earn Eaja who had not arrived when 
Sh^hu di^d. Sakvdrbai had not recovered from the first emotions 
of consternation and rage at finding her whole plans unmasked 
and defeated, when the Peshwa sent her an insidious message 
begging that she would not think of burning with the body of her 
husband for that he and all her servants were ready to obey her 
commands. Not content with working on the mind of an angry 
woman to incite her to self-destruction, he sent for her brother 
Ko^rji Shirke, represented the dishonour that threatened to attach 
to his house, and promised him a jdgir in, the Konkan if he 
persuaded his sister to burn herself, not only for the honour 
of the family of Shirke, but for the honour of all India under the 
sway of the late Edja. By these arts Balaji B^jird^v secured his 
victim.^ 

Before Shahu's death, orders in his name had been sent to 
Yashvantrdv Ddbhade and Eaghuji Bhonsle requiring their presence 
at S^tdra. Yashvantrav Dabhade had become totally imbecile 
from debauchery, and as had probably been foreseen neither 
DabhMe nor Dam^ji Giiikwar the commander of his army 
attended. Most of the other jdgirddrs were present, hut if any 
were disposed to resist the Peshwa’s authority, they remained 
passive until they should see what part Eaghuji Bhonsle would play 
Eaghuji's ambition was now controlled by the caution of age and the 
teaching of experience. He was not only intent on directing yearly 
raids into Bengal, hut owing to the absence of his son Janoji in the 
Kam4tak with 10,000 horse and to the number of troops which he 


Mardth^s, 268. Those of Bjildji’s countrymen who knew the secret 
of this transaction and whose inmds had not been perverted by the calm villainy 
^ a court did not attempt to palliate it as a sacrifice in conformity with 

yta.- On the eontanary they meniuoned it with detestation and said that even 
^ woitid have been more manly and less objeotionablCf B©i 
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was compelled to leave in liis own territories he arrived at Sdtdra 
in the month o£ Januaiy 1750, with a force of only 12^000 men. 
His disposition was pacific towards Balaji but he made some demur 
in acknowledging Earn Eaja. He required, in testimony of his 
being a Bhonsla and the grandson of Eajd.r^m, that Tardbdi should 
first eat with him in presence of the caste, deposing on the food they 
ate together that Earn Edja was her grandson. When this was 
complied with in the most solemn manner, Eaghuji declared himself 
satisfied ; and after a long conference with the Peshwa he gave his 
assent to the propriety of the plans submitted for his consideration. 
As a proof of the good understanding which subsisted between 
them, Bahlji took occasion to proceed in advance to Poona, leaving 
the Eaja in Eaghuji’s charge, and requesting that he would 
accompany him to Poona with the whole of the jdgirddrs, for the 
purpose of concluding the arrangements made by the will of the 
late Bhahu Eaja. From this period (1750) Poona took the place of 
Satilra as the capital of the Marathas. 

In the success of his schemes, Balaji almost overlooked TarabSi, 
who though upwards of seventy years of age, soon convinced him that 
it was dangerous to slight a woman of her spirit. On pretence 
of paying her devotions at her husband's tomb in Sinhgad near 
Poona she went there and endeavoured to persuade the Pant Sachiv 
to declare for her as head of the Mardtha empire. B51aji, after 
much persuasion, induced her to come to Poona, and having flattered 
her ambition with the hope of a large share in the administration, 
at last obtained her influence with Earn Eaja in confirming the 
many schemes he had now to carry into effect. Eaghuji Bhonsle 
received new deeds for Berar, Gondvan, and Bengal, and some lands 
which had belonged to the Pi^atinidhi adjoining Berar. The title 
deeds for half of Gujarat were sent to Yashvantrdv Dabhade, which, 
as he had never yet accounted for a share of the revenue to the state, 
gave Damaji Gaikwdr to understand what he might expect from the 
growing power of the Peshwa. About this time Eanoji Sindia died 
and his eldest son Jaydpa was confirmed in his estates. The whole 
of Malwa estimated at about £15 millions (Es. 150 lakhs) of' 
yearly revenue except about £100,000 (Es. JO was divided 

between Hoikar and Sindia, and £745,000 (Es. 74| ldkhs\ were 
conferred on Hoikar and £055,000 (Es. 654 lakhs) on Sindia.' The 
remaining £100,000 (Rs. 10 lakhs) were held by various jdgirddrs 
of whom A^nandrav Povar was the most considerable. All of them 
were subservient to the views of the Peshwa and from them he had 
no opposition to fear. Balaji Bajirdy, without intending to 
employ them, confirmed the eight Pradh^ns, and for a short time 
nominated Gangadhar Shrinivd-s as Pratinidhi ; but on the 
application of Eaghuji Bhonsle and of some other jdgirddrs, 
when about to return to their districts, he made them a promise 
to release Jagjiyan Parashuram and accordingly restored him to 
his rank and liberty. As the Rdja’s establi^ment was to be 
much reduced, and it was necessary to secure in his interests 
such of his officers as he could not employ, the Peshwa reserved a 
gre^ part of the Pratinidhi's lands as jdgifs and assignments 
to the persons in question, particularly the tract west of Karh^d 
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between the TJrmndi and the Varna where he apprehended an 
insniTeetion supported by the Rajaof Kolhapur. Fattehsing Bhonsle 
the adopted son of Shahu was confirmed in the possession of his 
jdgivy ill various minor claims, in shares of revenue, and in 
the title of Eija of Akalkot, which, except the detached claims 
alluded to, are still enjoyed by his descendants. An appointment 
created by Shahu for a relation of the Mantri, and which was 
termed Ajdhut Sardeshm^ikk or general agent for collecting the 
sardeshmuhhi was nominally preserved ; but jdgir lands were 
assigned in lieu of the right of interference in the collection of the 
ten per cent on the six sublids of the Deccan. The appointment of 
Sar Lashkar was taken from the family of Somvanshi and given 
to Nimbdji Naik Nimb^lkar. All these changes and appointments 
were made in the name of Earn Rtija, but it was now well 
understood that the Peshwa’s authority was supreme in the state 
and generally admitted without dissatisfaction. Yam^ji Shivdev, 
who recovered his liberty at the same time with the Pratinidhi, 
threw himself into the foid) of Sangola near Pandharpur where he 
raised an insurrection and made head against the Peshwa until he 
was suppressed by the Peshwa’s cousin S’adashiv Chimnaji. In the 
measures which have been detailed the Peshwa owed much of his 
success ta his Diviin Mahdd^jipant, who, next to his cousin 
Sadi^sluvr^v, possessed the greatest influence over BaMji Bdjir^v of 
any of his advisers. Saddshivrdv on his expedition to Sangola was 
accompanied by R^m R^ja for the purpose of giving Yam4ji 
Shivdev no excuse for resistance. During their stay at that place, 
the Eaja agreed to renounce the entire power and to lend his 
sanction to whatever measures the Peshwa might pursue, provided 
a small tract round S^toa was assigned to his own management, 
conditions to which BdUji subscribed but which he never fulfilled. 
The Rdja under a strong CvScort returned from Sdngola to Satara* 
The Peshwa in order to soothe Tdrdhai whose great age did not 
render her less active and intriguing, incautiously removed his 
troops from the fort of Satara, and having placed in it the gadharu 
and old retainers who had great respect for the widow of Rajaram, 
gave up the entire mfaagement to her. The Raja was kept with a 
separate establishment in the town of Safiira, but perfectly at large, 
and a splendid provision was assigned to him and his officers, the 
expense of which amounted to the yearly sum of £650,000 
(Rs. 65 

In 1751, -when the Peshwa left for Aurangabad, to support the 
claims of Gh^i55i-ud■’din the elder son of the Nizam to the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan, TaraRii sounded Ram R4ja in regard 
to his assuming the control usurped by his servant Balaji the 
Peshwa ; but not finding him fit for her purpose, she pretended to 
have had no serious intentions in the proposal. At the same time 
she sent messengers to Damaji Gdikwar, representing the 
unguarded state of the country and recommending his immediate 
march to S^Mra to rescue the Mja and the Mardtha state from the 
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power of the Brdlimans. Dani^ji at once acted on this request 
and Tarabai, as soon as certain accounts were received of the 
Gaikwar’s approach, invited the R^ja into the fort of S^it^ra and 
made him prisoner. She then reproached Mm with Ms want of spirit ; 
regretted that she had ever rescued him from a life of obscurity for 
which only he could have been destined; declared that he could 
not be her grandson or the descendant of the great Shiv^ji ; that 
he was neither a Bhonsle nor a Mohite^ but a baseborn Gondhali 
changed in the house where he had been first conveyed and that she 
would make atonement on the banks of the holy Krishna for ever 
having acknowledged him. She ordered the Havildar to fire upon 
his attendants, most of whom unconscious of what had happened 
remained near the gate of the fort; and she directed the guns to 
be pointed at the houses in the town below belonging to the 
partisans of the Konkani Brahmans. Trimbakpant commonly called 
Ndna Purandhare, Govindrav OhitniS:, and the officers in the Peshwa’s 
interests at Satara were at first disposed to ridicule this attempt 
as that of a mad old woman, but, on hearing of the approach of 
Danudji Gaikwar from Songad, they quitted the town and assembled 
troops at the village of A'rla on the banks of the Krishna. On 
the advance of the Gaikwar by the Salpa pass, although they had 
20,000 and their opponent only 15,000 men they made ap. irresolute 
attack and retired to Nimb about eight miles north of Sdtara where 
they were followed the next day, attacked, and defeated by the 
Gujar/it troops. Damaji Gaikwdrimmediately went topay his respects 
to Tai4bai, and several forts in the neighbourhood were given to her. 
Satara was well stored with provisions, and the Pratinidhi promised 
to aid Tdrabai’s cause. News of these proceedings recalled the Peshwa. 
Before he returned Nana Purandhare had redeemed his lost credit 
by attacking and compelling the army of Damaji Gaikwar to retire 
to the Jod valley about twenty-five miles north-west of Satara where 
they exj^ected to he joined by the Pratinidhi from Karhdd and by 
troops from Gujardt. In this hope they were disappointed ; and as 
Shankrajipant Subhedar of the Konkan was assemhlingtroops in their 
rear and the Peshwa's army which had marched nearly 400 miles in 
thirteen days was close upon them, I)amS.ji sent a messenger to treat 
with Bahiji. Balaji solemnly agreed to abide by the terms proposed 
arn.l entic(3d Damaji to encamp in his neighbourhood, where, as soon as 
he got liim into his power, he demanded the payment of all the arrears 
due from Gujarat, and the cession of a large portion of his territory. 
Damaji represented that he was but the agent of Dabh^de the 
Senapati, and had no authority to comply with what was required. 
On this reply the Peshwa sent private orders to seize some of the 
family of the Gdikw^r and Dabhade who lived at Talegaon in Poona, 
and treaelieroiisly surrounded, attacked, and plundered the camp of 
Damaji Gaikwar and sent him into confinement at Poona.^ The 
Peshwa next tried to induce Tarabm to give up the fort and the 


* Grant Duffs Maratlids, 274. Bdm Bdja was first concealed in the house of a 
Gondhali or a gondhal dancer. Ditto, footnote. 

* (arantDiifi'^s Marfltluls, 274. In consequence of this treachery, it is said that Danidji 
ever after refused to salute the Deshwa except with his -left hand. Ditto, footnote, 
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Eaja ; but she assembled her garrison and required an oath from 
every man that he would stand by her to the last. Such of them 
as chose were allowed the option of quitting the fort. Some of the 
Peshwa's troops became impressed with an idea that she was a dev 
or good spirit and others that she was a daitya or evil spirit, but 
the Mar^thas were so strongly of opinion that Tardbai was the 
rightful regent that BaMji found there was more to be apprehended 
from proceeding to extremities than from leaving her unmolested ; 
although to become formidable her party required only a leader of 
reputation. Perplexing as the affair was Tard,bai^s conduct in the 
end proved advantageous to the Peshwa as it took from him the 
odium of being the first to confine the R^ja to the fort of Sdtdra. 
Td^r^bai did not merely confine Ram Raja to the fort. His prison 
was a damp stone dungeon and his food was of the coarsest grain, 
Damdji Gdikwar was the only man whom the Peshwa dreaded, 
but as he was now a close prisoner at Poona^ Bdlaji proceeded 
towards Aurangabad in prosecution of his engagements with 
Ghazi-ud-din. R4ja Raghnndthdas the prime minister of Salabat 
Jang opened a communication from Ahmadnagar with Tardbai and 
Sambhdji of Kolhapur 

During BaUji’s absence at Aurangabad Td^rabai occupied the 
districts of».Wdi and S4t^ra aided by 5000 or 6000 Marath^s and 
Rdmoshis whom she had entertained in her service. A large force 
was sent to invest S^t^ra and starve her into submission, Anandrdv 
JMhav, the commandant of the fort, convinced of the folly of 
resistance, formed the design of carrying the Rdjaout of her power. 
When this came to her knowledge she ordered him to be beheaded ; 
a sentence which the garrison executed on their own commander, as 
well as on several others subsequently implicated in a like scheme. 
Bd,bui4v Jadhav, a person unconnected with the late commandant 
and a relation of the Jddhavs of Sindkhed was appointed to the 
• command of the fort. In 1753 the Peshwa before leaving for the 
Karndtak endeavoured to pave the way to a compromise with Tdrabdi 
On his march to the Earnatak he sent to assure Tarabai that if she 
would submit the control of the Rdja’s person and establishment 
should remain at her disposal. To this T^rahai would not listen 
unless BdMjiBajirdv would cometoSdtoa, acknowledge herauthority, 
and give such personal assurances as would satisfy her.^ Encouraged 
by the approach to Poona of Jdnoji Bhonsle the son and heir of 
Raghuji Bhonsle, and on assurances of safety and protection from 
the Peshwa, Tarabdi, leaving the garrison of SaMra and the custody 
of Rim Rdja's person to B4burav JMhav repaired to the Peshwa's 
capital accompanied by Bimbdji Bhonsle the youngest brother of 
J4noji who had attached himself to her party and married one of 
her relations of the Mohite family. At Poona Tarabai was received 
with so much attention and consideration that she agreed to the 
Peshvra's proposals as formerly made, provided he would promise 
to accompany her to the temple of Jejuri and there solemnly swear 
to abide by his present declarations. The Peshwa acquiesced on 

’ '' I 274 - 275. 
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condition that Babur^v Jadhav shonld be dismissed to which 
Tdrjibai reluctantly agreed. Taking advantage o£ her ^ obstinate 
temper, he gained his end of keeping the E^ja a prisoner by 
pretending a great desire to see him released. Rdm Edja vras a 
prince deficient in ordinary ability, and the miserable thraldom he 
underwent during a long confinement broke his spirit and ruined 
his healthd 

Before Shdhu’s death (1749) little improvement had taken place 
in the civil administration of thecountry. Bdlaji B^jirdv (1740-1761) 
appointed fixed inamlatddrs or subhed^rs each of whom had charge 
of several districts. The territory between the Godd-vari and the 
Krishna including the greater part of Satara, the best protected 
and most productive under Maratha rule, was entrusted to the 
Peshwa s favourites and courtiers some of whom were his relations. 
They held absolute charge of the police, the revenue, and the civil 
and criminal judicature, and in most cases had power of life and 
death. They were bound to furnish regular accounts, but they 
always evaded settlement. They governed by deputies and remained 
at court whether in the capital or in the field in attendance upon 
the Peshwa. Their districts were in consequence extremely ill 
managed and in very great disorder ; the supplies furnished for the 
exigencies of the state were tardy, and in comparison, with the 
established revenues insignificant. The beginning of a better 
system is ascribed to Ramchancira Baba Shenvi and after his death 
Saddshivrd/V Bhau improved on his suggestions, B^laji B^jirav 
Peshwa was sensible of the advantage to be gained from bringing 
the collectors under control. He had not sufficient energy for the 
undertaking himself, but he supported his cousin’s measures. 
Panchdyah the ordinary tribunals of civil justice began to improve, 
because the supreme power if it did not always examine and 
uphold their decrees, at least did not interfere to prevent the 
decisions of the community. Most of the principal Brahman 
families of the Deccan date their rise from the time of Bal^ji 
B^jirav. In short the condition of the whole population was in 
his time improved and the Mardtha peasantry sensible of the 
compai'ative comfort which they then enjoyed have ever since 
blessed the days of Nana Saheb Peshwa. 

In 1760 the Marathas sustained the crushing defeat of P^nipat, 
and Peshwa Bdlaji who never I'ecovered from that terrible blow 
died in 17G1. In the end of September 1761, Mildhavr^v the 
seconel son of the Peshwa Balaji Bajirav, then in his seventeenth 
year, went to S^tira accompanied by his uncle Raghun^thr^v and 
received investiture as Peshwa from the nominal Rdja, who 
remained in precisely the same state of imprisonment under the 
obdurate Tarabdi, until her death in the following December at the 
age of eighty -six. To the last moment she maintained her inveterate 
hatred against Bdldji Bajirav and SadasHvrdv, declaring that she 
died contented having lived to hear of their misfortunes in the 
battle of Pdnipat and their death. The Baja’s condition was 
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afterwards so far improved that he was brought from the fort 
and suffered to live a prisoner at large in the town of Satara. At 
a later period^ Madhavrav allowed him. to appoint agents for the 
management of his pdtil dues in several villages and the collection 
of his other hereditary claims as deslinvuMi of Indapur.^ 

In 1762,^ Raghunathr^v, who had assumed chief control over the 
young Peshwa, displaced Shrinivfe Gang^dhar, more commonly 
known by his original name Bhav^nrav, who had succeeded his 
uncle Jagjivan Pratinidhi^ and raised his infant son Bhaskarrav to 
the dignity of Pratinidhi and appointed N^ro Shankar Raja 
BahMur to the office of mutdlikj which was in effect conferring the 
office of Pratinidhi upon him. In 1763, when this and other acts of 
Raghun^thrav had made him unpopular, R^ja Prat^:lpvant Vithal 
Sundar a Yajurvedi Brahman the Divan of Nizd.m Ali, persuaded 
his master that he had now an opportunity of completely reducing 
the Marath^s, and that his best policy was to overthrow the 
power of the Konkani Brahmans, to depose Ram R^ja as unfit 
to govern, and to appoint Janoji Bhonsle regent. To this scheme 
Janoji readily agreed, but Nizam Ali, whose duplicity rendered 
him true to no plan, while his minister was negotiating, secretly 
renewed a correspondence with the Rdja of Kolhapur by which he 
intended tp have an eventual competitor in reserve in case J^nojfs 
claims should prove inconvenient.® Everything seemed to promise 
success, Bhavferd.v the dispossessed Pratinidhi and many of the 
Peshwa’s officers joined the Moghals and hostilities were renewed^ 
In the war which followed Jdnoji deserted and the Moghals 
being defeated entered into a treaty with Raghunathrd.v^ who was 
much aided by tbe young Pesbwa. Bhavanr^v was restored to the 
rank of Pratinidhi upon the death of Bhaskarrd>v which happened 
about the same time.^ Peshwa Madhavrav after regaining his power 
from Raghunathrav seized every interval of leisure to improve the 
civil government of his country. In this laudable object he had 
to contend with violent prejudices and with general corruption ; hut 
the beneficial effects of the reforms he introduced are now universally 
acknowledged, and his sincere desire to protect his subjects by 
the equal administration of justice reflects the highest honour on 
his reign. His endeavours were aided by the celebrated Rt4m 
Sh^stri Parbhone a native of the village of Mahuli near SaUra, 
By 1772 the supremacy and gradual usurpation of the Sdtdra Raja's 
authority also superseded that of the other Pradhans as well as of 
the Pratinidhi. Forms of respect instituted with their rank were 
maintained, but they were only of importance in the state according 
to the strength and resources of their hereditary jdgirs and of 
a superior description of soldiery, who, on pay much inferior to 
what they might elsewhere have obtained, adhered to some of 
them, with that pride in thoir chief, which caught the fancies 
of men in all countries and dignified military vassalage. Of all 
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these personages at the period of Mddhavrdv s deaths Bhavanrdv the 
Pratinidhi was the most considerable both for the greater number 

of his vassals and from his warlike character. 

Mddhavrdv died in November 1772, and Ndr^yanr^v his younger 
brother early in December repaired to Satdra where he was invested 
as Peshwa by the E^ija. Next year (1773) the commandant ot Eaygad 
in K oMba who was in rebellion against the Peshwa, on beii^ required 
to surrender replied that he held the fort for the Eaja of Sdtara aim 
would maintain it against the Peshwa until the E^ja was released. 
On this an order was caused to be written from Earn Rija to toe 
commandant who then surrendered the fort to the Peshwa.^ On 
the murder of Nd,rdyanrAv in the same year, Amritrdv toe adopted 
son of Eaghumltordv attended by Baj4ha Purandhare -was 
dGsp(.itcIi6(l to S^tdra tor tliG robes o£ office fOT Hagliun^tlir^v wliicii 
were accordiiig'ly given.*^ In the troubles which followed, the 
ministers who had sided with Gangab^i the widow of Nai%anrav 
were on the point of releasing the R^lja of Sdt<i»ra as a measure 
calculated to insure them the aid of many of the Mar^tha soldiery 
who were discontented or neutral. But the retreat of Raghundthr^v 
caused them to abandon the design. In April 1 774 as a son and heir 
was born to Gangdbffi, Sakh^ram Bapu and N^na Fadnavis were 
deputed by Gangiibffi to receive the robes of office for her son which 
were sent from Sdtd.raby the Rdja in charge of Mddhavr^v Nilkant 


Pxirandhare* 

^ In the reign of MMhavrav Ball41 (1761-1772) Tasgaon and its 
neighbourhood were taken from Kolhapur and added to the Peshwa^s 
territory as jdgirs of the Patvardhans. In 1777^ they were 
temporarily recoYered for Kolhapur but Mahadji Sindia succeeded 
in proYentiug their permanent loss. At the close of this year (1777) 
R^ja died at Satara having previously adopted a son of 
Trimbfikji Rdja Bhonsle a pdtil of the village of Vavi a 
descendant of Vithoji the brother of Mdloji the grandfather of the 
great Shiv^ji. Trimbakji Rdja commanded a body of 200 hoi^se 
with which his son served as a shileddr when chosen as heir to a 
throne and tenant of a prison. He was sjjyled Shahn Mahar^j,^ 
At the same time Bhavanrav Pratinidhi died and was succeeded by 
his son Parashuram.* In 1788 Bajaba Purandhare was confined in 
Vandaii by E"ana Fadnavis as one of Eaghunathrav^s chief 
adherents. In 1790 Parashiiram Bhau was occupied near Tasgaon 
raising levies for the Maratha contingent to the army engaged 
in the first English campaign against Tipu. Two battalions of 
Bombay Native Infantry with Artillery arrived at Kumta near 


^ Grant DiiIFb Mardthda, 359. ^ Grant BufiPs Mardtlids, 362. 

^ ContributBd by Mr. J. W. P, Muir-Mackenzie, C.3. 

^ During the time of Bdldji BdjirAv it bad been artfully contrived that there were 
only a few families old, but of no power with whom the Edja of the Mardthas 
could intermarry. Until a long time afterwards the Edja of Sdtdra would have 
thought himself degraded by a marriage with the daughter of Nirobdlkar and Jddhav 
although from them Shivdji was descended from the maternal line. This artifice, which 
may have been managed by bribing the Ux>ddhy4s and Shdstris, explains the reason 
why it was scarcely known that Shdliu was married in Aurangzeb’s camp to a 
daughter of Sindia of Kannairkhed. Grant Buffos Mardthds, 402 footnote, 
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Td-rgaon on tlie IStli of June travelling by Sangamesbvar and tbe 
Amba pass. They seem to have remained in this neighbourhood 
some three weeks. 

In 1792 the phantom Eaja of Satara gave the formality of his 
permission to the Peshwa to assume the dignity of Vakil-ul-Mutlak 
bestowed on him by the no less phantom Moghal emperor of Delhi, 
The R^stids of W4i seem at this time to have exercised great 
influence in the court of the Peshwa at Poona where they sided 
with the Brahman ministerial party against the encroachments of 
Mah^^dji Sindia. In September 1795 Parashuram Bh^u, after taking 
part in the battle of Kharda and the subsequent arrangements, 
returned to Tdsgaon, Throughout this year^ owing to the dread 
that Mahadji Sindia intended to make the Raja an instrument for 
suppressing the Peshwa^ s and Brdhmanical ascendancy^ Nana 
Padnavis almost entirely confined the Rdja to the fort of Sdt^ra^ 
where not even his relations were allowed to visit him. Parashuram 
Bhdu was also summoned in haste from Tdsgaon to Poona to cope with 
the difficulties which had arisen over the succession to the suicide 
Peshwa Madhavr^v. Nanais proposal that Bajirav Eaghunath should 
succeed occasioned a rupture with Sindia. On the advance of Sindians 
army Ndria Fadnavis repaired in alarm to Satdra witli some idea of 
restoring tl^e Raja to supremacy. But^ owing to his recent treat- 
ment of him^ Shahu had no confidence in Ndna and Ntlna retired 
to Wai. From Wdi he returned to Satara to receive the robes of 
investiture for Cliimnaji Apa the Peshwa set up by Sindia's genei^al 
Baloba Tatia as a rival to Bajirav Raghundth, but suspecting designs 
against him on the part of Bdloba, Nana remained at W4i. 
Chimnd^ji was installed in May and a pretence made at a reconci- 
liation between Nana and Bd^loba. But Haripant the bringer of 
the message crossed the Nira on his way to W ai at the head of 
four or five thousand horse. Nana took alarm and fled to the Konkan 
throwing a strong garrison into Pratcipgad. Nanais inti*igues were 
successful in gaining Sindia to his cause, but his partisans in Sindians 
camp betrayed the conspiracy from want of caution and part of 
them had to take refuge in the hills south of the Nira. The ti’oops 
met at Wii and shortly afterwards ten thousand men were gathered 
in the Sahyd^dris and declared for Bdjir^v. In October the army 
was joined by the regular battalions in the Peshwa^s service under 
Mr. Boyd. Baloba Tdtia was aided by Sindia and the army marched 
for Poona with Nana at its head in Bajirdv^s interest. The 
Patvardhan estates near Titsgaon were attacked by the Kolhapur 
R4,ja at N^na^s instigation and Parashuram BMu was made 
prisoner. Owing to BAjir&v^s treachery this triumph was short- 
lived and, in 1797, Nina was confined in Ahmadnagar. The 
Rija of Sitara at the same time seized the fort and confined 
Nina's agent. But to the Peshwa's disgust, when Shivram Nariyan 
Thatte came^ to receive charge, the Rija, instigated by Sindia 
nefuEed to give up the fort. Madbavrav Ristia was sent against 
but had to retire to Milegaon. Parasharim Bhio, 
at'Wii was released on promise of quelling 
til* ^assembled a considerable force and 
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advanced to Batara in the height of the rains crossing the Vena 
by an unknown ford. The R^ja had only a small force which was 
overcome after a slight straggle in the snharbs. The Raja^ who 
had thrown himself into the fort^ surrendered for want of provisions. 
His brother Chitarsing escaped to Kolhapur closely pursued by a 
body of Rdstia^s troops joined by others of the Pratinidhi which 
encamped near the Varna for moi'e than a year. In 1798 they 
Were cut off almost to a man by four hundred horse reinforced from 
Kolhdpur. Chitarsing next made a raid as far as Pal and took all 
the guns and dispersed the whole of a force of over 2000 -men 
collected by Rastia. He again retreated to the Varna and kept 
7000 men continually on the move throughout the Satoa territories. 
The Kolhapur forces also attacked and pillaged T^sgaon the capital of 
Parasliurarn Bh&xi^s jag ir. Parashur4,m Bhan was shortly afterwards 
defeated and mortally wounded in the battle with the Kolhapur 
troops. This only served to concenti'ate all the forces of the state 
in the effort to reduce Kolhapur which was only saved by distractions 
at the Peshwa^s court in Poona. The southern part of Sdtdra must 
have formed the principal base of these operations which included 
the investment of the town of Kolhapur by the armies of the 
Peshwa. 

In 1802j after Bajirjlv^s flight f rom Tashvantrav Holkay, Sh&hu of 
Satara was reluctantly induced by the persuasion of Ohitursing to 
invest Vindyakrav the nephew of Bajirav as Peshwa. In 1803 when 
General Wellesley advanced on Poona he was joined by the 
Patvairdhans and Patankai'S among other jagirdars of the Satara 
territory. 

After the wai’ of 1803 the territories of the Peshwa suffered 
considerahly from plundering insurgents and freebooters.. The. 
distress was also aggravated by a famine in the Deccan through, 
deficiency of rain which destroyed vast numbers of men, and horses, 
but by the end of 1804 British supremacy had restored order.. This 
year the country of the Patvardhans aborit Tasgaon was in. a state 
of considerable distui'bance which was not qnelied till an 
arrangement was effected in the interests of Bajirav by Khanderav 
Rastia, In 1805 the district was the scene off ravages by Fattehsing 
Mine a general of Ilolkar^s with an army of 10,000 men. He was. 
defeated by Balvaiitrav Fadnavis Mutalik of Kardid an ancestor of 
the Sarddr N'arayanrav Anant Mutalik, aided by Ohintdmanrdy 
Patvardhan. 

The young Pratinidhi, Parashiiram Shriniv^s, was at this time 
at Karhad, under the restraint of his mutalik or deputy whose 
doings were supported by the mother of the Pratinidhi and connived 
at by the Peshwa, In 180(5 a quarrel ensued, and Bdpu Gokhle the. 
Poshvva^s general was sent with troops to enforce submission, while 
the Pratinidhi was confi.ued in the mud fort of Masur. Next 
year the Pratinidhi was rescued by Tai Telin his mistress the 
wife of an oihseller. In 1807 this woman gained possession of the 
fort of Vfisota in the extreme west of Jdvli and from it descended; 
on Masur and rescued the Pratinidhi. The Pratinidhi declared for ■ 
theR^tja of Satira and against the Peshwa. Many of the people of; 
the district rose with him but his excesses and inability disgusted 
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them. Bapu Gokhle again went against him; and a slight 
engagement ensued near Vasantgad. The Pratinidhi was severely 
wounded and carried to Poona ; and his estates sequestrated. His 
mistress still held out and Bdpu Gokhle had to take the hill forts 
one by one advancing by the Koyna valley. He met with no 
difficulty except at Vdsota which held out under Tai Telin for eight 
months. In this year (1810) Shdhu the Raja of S^tara died and 
was succeeded by his son Pratapsinh. Bapu Gokhle was allowed by 
the Peshwa to take all the benefit of these conquests. He levied 
heavy exactions over the whole district and seized all the Pratiuidhi’s 
jewels and pi-ivate property. In 1811 the Peshwa demanded back 
his territory, which, with that usurped by the Patvardhans and 
Rastias, was brought under his control by British influence, while 
Rastia’s estate was finally sequestrated by him in 1815. The same 
year Trimbakji Denglia was sent into confinement at Vasantgad 
for instigating the murder of Gangddhar Sh^stri the Baroda 
minister, and was then delivered to the custody of the British 
Government. He afterwards escaped and infested among other 
places the Mahfidev hills supported by the Mdngs and Rdmoshis. 

In 1812 the Peshwa had seized Ohitursing the younger brother 
of the late Raja. On pretence of rescuing Ohitursing a Gosavi of 
the same same took up arms and in 1816 obtained possession of 
Praohitgad by stratagem. He also took many of the forts, and 
with the ostensible purpose of setting up the Satara Rija, plundered 
the district without mercy. Next year (1817) occurred the 
pretended insurrection which was the beginning of Bajirdv’s open 
hostility to the British Government. 

Trimbakji Denglia on being given up to the British Government 
was confined in Thana. He escaped and retired to the hills near 
Shingnipur in east Satfira. Early in January 1817 he was at 
Phaltan, and constantly changing his residence between that place 
and Paudharpur, extended his range as far as the Mahimangad and 
Tathvad forts. On the 29th January he had 600 men near Berad in 
Phaltan and Nateputa in Md,lsiras, 300 near ShingnApur, 600 near 
Mahimangad, and 400 near Phaltan, a total of 1800 men almost 
all foot and the bulk of them Mangs and Eamoshis. Up to the 
18th of February cavalry and infantry continued to join them near 
Shingnapur while the 18th of March was fixed for the outbreak. 
Trimbakji’s head-quarters were at Berad in Phaltan, where he used 
to sleep in the forest guarded by five hundred Rdmoshis. In spite 
of the large number of troops who were collected, the Peshwa 
denied the existence of any insurrection or gathering of armed 
men, and though he sent B4pu Gokhle into the district with 
troops they professed to hear no news of insurgents. On the 
7th March after the serious messages addressed to the Peshwa by 
Mr. Elphinstone the troops were partly dispersed. In April the 
operations of Colonel Smith drove the insurgents from their haunts 
in Shingnapur, and when Colonel Smith left for Poona, a 
detechment under Major MacDonald prevented their remaining in 
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part of fhe Pesliwa^s officers for the purpose of eyentually 
delivering the forts to Trimhakji. The Peshwa made the rising a 
pretext for gaining Mr. Elphinstone’s acquieseiice to his taking the 
forts \Yliile his forces assembled near S^tara. The Peshwa’s plan 
was thought to be to retire to Sat4ra with his brother^ with whom 
he had effected a reconciliation, and thence to Vasota or toDh4rw4r 
in the Karnatak with a force of 10,000 horse and foot under Naropant 
Apte. He relied on a successful resort to the old Mar4tha style 
of warfare as well as on the improbability, as he believed, of 
tlie English proceeding to extremities. In May followed the 
treaty of Poona and subsequently General Smithes troops were 
drawn to the North Deccan in operations against the Pendh4ris. 
Soon after the Peshwa bad an interview with Sir John Malcolm at 
Mahuli at which Sir John misled by the Peshwa^s professions 
advised him to recruit his army. All this time the Peshwa was 
actively engaged in his schemes against the British Government, 
and while at Mahiili appointed Gokhle leader of all his measures, 
invt^sting him with full powers of government by a formal writing 
under his own seal confirmed with an oath. He did this not only 
in pursuance of his own policy, but also as security to the chiefs 
who were afraid to stand by him on account of his insincerity and 
vacillation. To aid his preparations B4jir4v gave Gokhle as much 
as a million sterling, and he made the E4ja of S4t4ra privy to his 
designs against the English, but from fear of his not co-operating 
sent him and his family to V4sota a remote hill fort on the edge of 
the Sahyudris. The recruiting* and arming of forts rapidly proceeded, 
the Peshwa returned to Poona, and his power was destroyed on the 
5th of November in the battle of Kirkee, General Smith arrived 
at Kirkee on the 13th and took Poona on the 17th. The Peshwa 
lied towards Satara. After securing Poona General Smith follow^ed 
on the 22nd. On the 26th he reached the Sdlpi pass, halted there 
on the 27th, and on the 28th ascended the pass without opposition. 
On the top he was attacked by six hundred horse with a few rockets. 
But the advance soon drove them back ‘with loss. They gathered 
strength as they retired, and tow^ards the close of the mai^ch 
showed three to five thousand on the front and as many more in the 
rear. Gallopper guns, that is light field pieces, were opened in the 
evening with great effect. The second battalion of the 9th Regiment 
under Major Thacker had the rear guard and masked a gallopper 
gun under a division of auxiliaries which the enemy were preparing 
to charge. It opened with grape and did great execution. 
Throughout the day the enemy lost about one hundred and twenty 
men while General Smith had only one havilddr and a sepoy slightly 
wounded. The next day the enemy was very shy, but in the evening 
showed about five thousand horse out of range. Taking advantage 
of a rise in the ground the guns were pushed on within range. They 
opened with great effect upon the enemy who were ready formed and 
inflicted a loss of many men and horses. The only difficulties were 
that the enemy would not fight and that there was a want of cavalry 
to keep them at a distance, while the grain supplies for the followers 
ran short, and owing to the close order which had to be kept on the 
marches which began at two or three in the morning, the camps 
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could not be readied till two or tliree in the afternoon, Greneral 
Smith was now close on the Peshwa who till then had remained 
at Mahnli. From Mahuli Bajiray fled to Pandharpur. He had sent 
for the Eaja of Satara from Vasota but had to start before he 
arrived. It was not till the middle of December that he was joined 
by the Eaja and four thousand horse under Naropant Apte which 
had escorted the Eaja from Vasota. The Peshwa after going as far . 
north as Junnar again turned south and the Etija was with the ^ 
Peshwa at the famous battle of Koregaon on the Bhima river. On 
the 5th of January 1813 the Peshwa was fleeing towards Satara and 
General Pritzler taking up the pursuit marched direct upon Mahuli 
by the S^lpi pass. He caught a body of the enemy on the 8th of 
January close to Satdra and killed and wounded sixty men^ and took 
thirty horses and six prisoners. On the 12th General Smith was 
near Phaltan and was moving south-east towards Shingndpur where 
he intended to cross the M^n near Marde opposite Mhasvad. 
Thus he and General Pritzler pursued the Peshwa in hopes 
of intercepting him if he again turned north. General Smith was 
just outside the eastern boundary of the district while General 
Pritzler went by the usual route to Tdsgaon. On the 17th of 
January about ten thousand horse of Gokhle^s army in two 
divisions ^nttempted a reconnaissance of General Pritzler^s camp. 
The cavalry under Major Doveton charged them three times and put 
them to flight, their loss being forty killed and wounded. The day 
after part of Pritzler^s army was placed under General Smith while 
Pritzler still moved down the right bank of the Krishna. About 
the same time the Peshwa turned north and passing Pritzler to the 
west reached Karhad on the 23rd. On the 23rd General Smith 
who had turned northwards after the Peshwa reached Kavta two 
miles south of Tasgaon. About lialf-way on the march his rear gnard 
was closely pressed by the whole of the enemy^s light division not , 
less than fifteen thousand strong and commanded by Appa Des£i, 
Trimbakji .Deriglia, the Vinchurkar, several of the Patvardhans, and 
Gokhle himself. The ground being confined and intersected by 
water -courses they took ground and moved out to drive off the 
enemy. The latter kept their ground firmly for some time 
behaving with much more spirit than usual. Five six-pounders and 
a howitzer were kept firing on them for some time and their losses 
were considerable. Meanwhile the Peshwa had succeeded in 
passing General Pritzler and his force in the west and on the 23rd 
was at Karhad. By the 27th General Smithes division had reached 
Pusesfivli wlule the Peshwa was six miles from Mahuli. The enemy 
under Gokhle five thousand strong contented themselves with 
harassing the troops on the march. General Smith was only six 
miles from Mdhuli by sunset the next day. The Peshwa had arrived 
at noon. He left at one in the morning of the 29th and did not , 
stop till he reached Hanbad six miles from the Mra bridge. Here 
his advance guard fell in with a force under Captain Boles. He 
' instantly moved on and at 8 p.m. reached Phaltan leaving, many 
wed men and camels at Hanbad. He only stayed two hours at 
^ ;■ ^ ted marched again in the direction of Pnsesivli, H# 
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miles in forty hours and in consequence had got separated 
from his baggage. He afterwards turned south-east and on the 
SOth reached Nateputa. Smith started in pursuit of the Peshwa on 
the 29th. The light division of Gokhle's force attempted to pass 
him by the short route by Koregaon in order to join the Peshwa 
but he managed to intercept them and they had to take a more 
circuitous route farther west, as General Smith neared the Salpi pass. 
Part of: them made another push at a point where the valley is 
some five or six miles wide, probably not far from Deur. General 
Smith had just pitched his camp. The enemy was advancing 
along the opposite side of the valley. The 2nd Cavalry and the 
Horse Artillery supported by the Grenadiers of the 65th Eegiment 
and part of the Light Infantry were immediately ordered under 
arms and proceeded with the intention of cutting oS this body as 
tliey passed between them and the hills. Seeing this the enemy kept 
close under the hills and upon the advance of the cavalry and horse 
artillery at a gallop fled in the greatest consternation to avoid the 
charge. Their rear was driven back by the road by which they were 
advancing, while the main body pushed on at speed for some miles. 
A few with part of the baggage which had preceded the horse took 
refuge in the hills and numbers crawled up to the top by a path which 
from below appeared almost perpendicular. The grenadiers ^iid part of 
the Light Battalion went up and took part of what remained, killing 
such of the armed men as offered resistance. The rest under Gokhle 
moved by the Khdinatki pass and was joined next day by a body 
of troops from the eastward below the pass. After waiting at 
Khandala Gokhle again retired above the Khamatki pass. On the 
SOth Genera] Smith joined Colonel Boles with his reserve at Lonand. 
He had marched five hundred and seventy miles in forty days with 
only three halts. General Pritzler returned by the same route after 
having been driven as far as Galgala in Bij^pur, and had marched 
three hundred miles in eighteen days and altogether twenty-three 
days without a halt. It was determined to effect a meeting. With 
this object General Smith again moved south on the 4th of February 
and reached Eahitnatpur on the (ith. Here General Pritzler joined 
him from the south and on the 8th the united force went to Sdtara^ 
and the fort surrendered on the 10th. The British colours were 
hoisted, but only to be replaced by the Bhagva Jhenda or ancient 
standard of Shivaji, 

^ On this occasion Mr. BIphinstone who, since the battle of 
Kirkee had been the chief political officer in the Deccan, published 
the following tnanifesto : That in 1796 from the time when 
Bajii’av ascended the throne, his country had been a prey to faction 
and rebellion and there was no efficient government to protect the 
people. Jl?hat in 1802 when Bajir^vwas driven from Poona he took 
refuge at Bassein, and entering into an alliance with the British 
Government, early in 1803 was restored to his full authority and 
the supremacy of the British in the Deccan ensured peace. In 1803 
■when B^jintv was restored the country was wasted by war and famine, 
the people were reduced to misery, and the government drew scarcely 
any revenue from its lands. Prom that time, through British protection, 
in spite of the farming system and the exactinTis n4-‘ 
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officers^ the country had completely recovered^ and Bajirdy had 
accumulated those treasures which he was now employing againsthis 
benefactors. The British Government not only kept peace within 
the Peshwa^s possessions but maintained his rights against his 
enemies abroad. It could not, without injury to the rights oE 
others^ restore his authority over the Maratha chiefs, which 
had expired long before its alliance with him, but it paid the 
greatest attention to satisfy his admissible demands and in spite 
of many difficulties succeeded in adjusting sorne and putting 
others in a train of settlement. Among these* were Bajirav^s 
claims on the Gaikwd,r. The British Government had prevailed 
on the Gaikwdr to send his prime minister to settle Bajirav^s 
demands, and they were on the eve of adjustment with great profit 
to the Peshwa, when Gangadhar Shastri the Gaikwar^s agent was 
murdered by Trimbakji Denglia, the Peshwa’s minister, while in 
actual attendance on his court and during the solemn pilgrimage 
of Pandharpur. Strong suspicions rested on Bajirav, who was 
accused by the voice of the whole country, but the British 
Government unwilling to credit such a charge against a prince and 
an ally contented itself with demanding the punishment of Trimbakji, 
This was refused until the British Government had marched an 
army to a^ipport its demands. Yet it made no claim on the Peshwa 
for its expenses and inflicted no punishment for his protection of 
a murderer ; it simply required the surrender of the criminal, and 
on Bajirav^s compliance it restored him to the undiminished 
enjoyment of all the benefits of the alliance. Notwithstanding this 
generosity Bajin^v immediately began a new system of intidguos 
and used every exertion to turn all the power of India against the 
Bxutish Government. At length he gave the signal for disturbances 
by fomenting an insurrection in his own dominions, and prepared 
to support the insurgents by open force. The British Government 
had no remedy but to arm in tuim. Its troops entered 
Bajinlv^s territories at all points and surroimded him in his capital 
before any of those with whom he had intrigued had time to stir. 
Bajirdv’s life w’^as in the hands of the British Government, but that 
Government, nioved'by Bajii4v^s professions of gratitude for past 
favours and of entire dependence on its moderation, once mere 
resolved to continue him on his throne, after imposing such terms 
on him as might secure it; from his future perfidy. The principal 
of these terms was a commutation of the contingent which 
the Peshwa was bound to furnish for money equal to the pay 
of a similar body of troops. When this was agreed to the Britirii 
Government restored Bajirdv to its friendship and proceeded to 
settle the Pendh4ris who had so long been the pe^st of the peaceable 
inhabitants of India and of none more than of the Peshwa's subjects. 
BajirS-v affected to enter with zeal into an enterprise so woWiy of a 
great government. He assembled a large army on pretence of 
cordially aiding in the contest, but, in the midst of his professions, lie 
; spared neither pains nor money to engage the powers of Hindustan 
■to combine against the British. No sooner had the British troops 
marched haunts of the Pendhiris, than he seized the 
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an alleged ground of complaint. He attacked and burnt the boiivse 
of the British Resident^ contrary to the laws of nations and the 
practice of India, plundered and seized peaceable travellers, and 
put two British officers to an ignominious death. Bajiriiv himself 
found the last transaction too barbarous to avow ; but, as the 
perpetrators were still unpunished and kept their command in his 
army, the guilt remained with him. After the beginning of the war, 
Bajirav threw off the mask regarding the murder of Gangadhar 
Shastri and avowed his participation in the crime by uniting bis 
cause with tlmt of the murderer. That by these acts of perfidy and 
violence, Bajirav had compelled the British Government to drive 
him from power and to conquer his dominions. For this purpose 
a force had gone in pursuit of Bajirav which would allow him no 
rest, n, second was employed in taking his forts, a third had arrived 
by way of Ahmadnagar, and the greatest force of all was entering 
Khandesh under the personal command of His Excellency Sir 
Thomas Hislop. A force under General Munro was reducing the 
Karndtak and a force from Bombay was taking the forts in the 
Konkan and occupying that country. In a short time no trace of 
Bajirav would remain. The Raja of S^tara, who had always been a 
prisoner in B^jirdv^s hands, would be released and placed at the head 
of an independent state of such an extent as might maintain the Raja 
and his family in comfort and dignity. With this view tSe [fort of 
Satara l,iad been taken, the Rajahs flag had been set up in it, and 
his former ministers had been called into employment. Whatever 
country w^as assigned to the Raja would be administered by him 
and he would be bound to establish justice and order. The rest of 
the country would be held by the Honourable Company. The 
revenue would be collected for the Government, but all real and 
personal property would be secured. All vatan and mmn or heredi- 
tary lands, varahmans or yearly stipends, and all religious and chari- 
table establishments would be protected, and all religions sects 
tolerated and their customs maintained as far as was just and 
reasonable. The revenue-farming system was abolished. Officers 
shouldbeforthwithappointedtocollecta regular andmoderate revenue 
on the part of the British Government, to administer justice, and to 
encourage the cultivators of the soil. They would be authorized to 
allow remissions in consideration of the circumstances of the times. 
All persons were forbidden paying revenue to Bdjirav or his adherents 
or aiding tliem in any way. No reduction would be made from 
the revenue on account of such payments. Vatanddrs and other 
holders of land were required to quit his standard and return to their 
villages wifchin two months. The Jaminrldrs would report the 
names of those who remained and all who failed to appear in that 
time would forfeit their lands and would be pursued without remission 
until they were crushed. All whether belonging to the enemy or 
otherwise, who might attempt to lay waste the country or to plunder 
the roads would be put to death whenever they were found. 

iRaja Prat^sinh was established in S4t4ra, and Captain Grant Buff 
the author of the History of the Mar^th^s, was placed with him to 

^ Blacker’s Maritha War* 266. 
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aid Ms coimcils and direct his condnct. The family who, without 
in any way aiding or proving useful to the British, had been raised 
from hereditary confinement to power, included, besides Pratapsinh 
who was in the prime of life, two brothers Chatursing and Shahaji 
and their mother. Pratpd^sinh was described as dull and 
unschooled with little knowledge of the vrorld and apparently with no 
knowledge of Maratha history. His mother, who -was more ambitious, 
made large claims stating that she expected that the family would 
be re-established on the footing it enjoyed in its time of greatest 
fortune."^ 

Onthe29thofMarchl818aftera two days’ halt part of the reserve 
marched from S^tara and on the 30th camped at some distance on the 
highroad towards Vd-sota^ which had been Prat^sinlPs prison and 
where some of his family were still confined. Vd^sota stands on one of 
the Sahyadri hills about 3000 feet high on the Konkan side and about 
2000 feet above the Deccan plain. Like most Maratha hill-forts it 
was commanded from neighbouring hills. Its greatest strength lay in 
its height and in the difficulty of approach. In almost every direction 
it was surrounded by inaccessible mountains, except a few passes so 
narrow and rugged as to be easily defended, and extremely difficult 
though in no way strengthened by art,^ On the 31st, under Oolouel 
HewetPs jommand, a detachment of six companies of the European 
flank battalion, two companies of Rifles, and flank companies of the 


^ On the 29th of March 1818, Mr, Elphinstone rode with the R^ja through the 
lower part of the valley of Sdtto. Groves of mango trees, clumps of eocoa-i)ahns so 
uncommoii above the Sahyddris, here and there tine tamarind or pimpal trees throwing 
their deep shade over a temple by the Krishna, and the picturesque hills that surrounded 
the whole made this the finest part of the Peshwa’s country, if not of India. The 
Raja went into Sdtdra with the .pomp of a prince and the delight of a schoolboy 
Colebrooke’s Elpbinstoiie, 11. 30. 

^ Blaeker’s Mardtha War, 295-298. The force assembled for this service included two 
corps of Europeans, the tiank battalion of the Bombay European regiment, half a battalion 
of European Rifles, four battalions of Native Infantry of the line, that is the 2nd 
battalion of the 12th Madras, the 2nd battalion of the 7th, and the 2nd battalion of the 
9th Bombay, and an au>:iUary battalion from Poona. To this force was attached 700 
Poona AnxiliaryHorse and four companies of Pioneers. The ordnance included tw^enty- 
nine pieces, of which fou^ were iron eighteen -j>ounders and two were iron tw’elve- 
poundcrs. There were one ten-inch and four eight-inch mortars, two heavy five and a 
half inch howitzers, and two brass twelve-pounders. Ilie rest were field guns and light 
howitzers. Colonel Palrymple of the Madras establishment commanded the artilie^ 
■of which there were 270 Europeans'and 317 Natives of both Presidencies. Captain 
Nutt of the Bombay establishment was chief engineer. 

From the camp near Sudoli, twelve miles from Vdsota, Mr. Elphinstone wrote 
(Srd April) : The pass is now a good open road to the top. The sceneiy was less 
romaiitio and the fort less alanning than before. The descent was worse than the 
asceiat. Along the bank of the Koyna, where there was a good road, there were 
occasionally fine views of the winter bordered with trees and surrounded by -woody 
hills. The scenery was romantic. Br. Coats compared it to Malabar and General 
Pritzler to St. Domingo, The road to Ydsota lay along a valley between high 
mountains and was quite secluded, as if no one were within a hundred miles. The 
Wll sides had a variety of summits and ravines. In some places were craggy rocks 
intermingled with trees ; in others appeared smooth .summits covered wdth the richest 
and greenest foliage ; in some the forest was on fire and gusts of smoke drawn through 
the leafless trees; in others the fire was spent and there remained only the blackened 
= ground and scorched trunks. Towards the west of the valley the bottom and sides 
Of! the hills were covered with brushwood or with tall pine-like trees, but all the upper 
was bi^re rock or withered giuss* The whole was closed by 
, ^ Vwli; llpMmtoae, II. 31 *32. 
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2iid battalion of tbe 12tli and 7tli Bombay Native Infantry, was 
sent forward to Vasota about twenty miles west of S^tdra. In 
tbe afternoon Colonel Hewett's detachment reached Induli a small 
village within two miles and a half of Yasota, and drove in an outpost 
of the garrison* Two companies of the Seventh were left in 
possession of the fort, and the rest of the force retmmed to Ti,mbia, 
live miles from Vasota as there was no nearer place fit for 
encampment. The investment was put off till the first of April, 
when three outposts were established, one at old Vasota distant 
700 yards and commanding the place, the second at the same 
distance and commanding the road to the gateway, and the 
third to. the right of it distant no more than 400 yards from the 
walls, A summons was sent to the commandant, but it was 
refused admittance. On the first and second all the Pioneers and 
litter-bearers were engaged in making a road. On the 8rd, the 
head-quarters of the division were moved forward to Tambia, and 
with the help of elephants the mortars and howitzers were brought 
across the hills to the same place. Nesct day a strong working 
party was employed on the pathway to old Vasota to oomplete the 
work begun on the first, and some light guns and ammunition were 
got up. The R4ja Pratapsinh, some of whose family we3;e prisoners 
in the fort, arrived in the camp, and a detachment of rifles and 
auxiliary horse was sent into the forests to search for eighteen 
elephants which their keepers had caiTied off from Pandugad 
immediately before that place was reduced. On the fifth the battery 
from old Vasota opened with good effect and on© of the largest 
buildings in the fort was fired by the bombardment. The garrison 
returned a few shots from their lax^ge guns, but kept up an 
unremitting fire from their wall-pieces and small arms and were all 
day busily employed in improving their defences. The bombardment 
continued on the 6fch. As it was found that the arrangements 
were insufficieBt to intimidate the commandant the Pioneers 
were directed to complete the road from the camp for the advance 
of the battering guns. This proved unnecessary. On the following 
morning the garrison surrendered unconditionally and a company 
of Bombay Native Infantry took possession of the fort. The loss 
of the enemy amounted to seventeen killed and wounded and that 
of the British force to only four. Among the prisoners set free 
were two officers Cornets Morison and Hunter, who were restored to 
freedom after an almost hopeless confinement. They were the first 
to meet the party advancing to receive possession of the place, 
among whom were some intimate friends, but so greatly had their 
past hardships changed them that they were scarcely recognized. The 
members of Pratdpsinh’sfamily were also set free and accompanied ^he. 
chief to Satara, Much importance was attached to the fall of Vasota 
which was one of the Peshwa^s treasure-houses and on© of his strongest 
forts. The 7th was spent in the removal of the mortars and aruna. 


from the batteries back to the park and in preparing to re- cross the 
mountains. The passage was effected durifig the two, following days 
and on the 10th the force returned to Satd^ra having reduced the 
fortress of Parli bv detachins* a nartv nf ■infaTttvxr nTl#^AT» a. Tnof.lTTA 
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auxiliary horse, which had heen sent off a few days before rejoined 
with the elephants they had gone in search of, after a long and most 
fatiguing march among the hills. With the usual ceremonies, 
which the general and the leading ofiScers attended, the Commissioner 
formally seated Pratapsinh on the masnad or pillow of state. 
On the 11th of May a halt was called during which visits of 
ceremony were exchanged with the Rtija, and on the 12th the 
foi'ce began its return southward by the valley of the upper Krishna 
to reduce more forts during its progress to join Brigadier-General 
Munro from S^kira. On the 13th of May the encampment was at 
Masur, which, as well as the hill fortress of Vasantgad, surrendered 
in the course of the day. On arriviog at KarhM on the 14th the 
garrison of Kole and Sadashivgad abandoned those places. At 
Kopargaon, on the following day, the submissions of Machhindragad, 
Battis Shirala,Islampur, Y^nghi, and ¥alva, were received. Garrisons 
were established in all these as well as in other places. From 
Vdlva the force marched without halt by Isldmpur, Ashte, and 
Siredvar, to ISIagar Manoli, General Munro’s head-quarters which 
were reached on the 22nd. Dategad, Makrangad, Pratapgad, 
Bhairavgad, and Jangli Jaygad, also surrendered. The rapid fall of 
so many places bore out the truth of the well-known saying that 
forts quickfy fall when there is no army to keep the field. The 
garrisons seemed to want only a pretence for surrendering. 

Strong military forces were stationed at S^tdra and Karhad. 
Shortly after a conspiracy was discovered for the release of Chitursing, 
the murder of all Europeans at Satara and Poona, the surprise of 
some of the principal forts, and the possession of the R4ja^s person. 
The plot was suppressed and several of the conspirators executed. 
On the 25th of September 1819 a treaty was concluded under which 
Pratapsinh agreed to hold his territory in subordinate co-operation 
with the British Government. He was neither to increase nor to 
diminish his military force without its sanction, and as a 
fundamental condition he was positively forbidden to hold any inter- 
course with persons not his subjects except through the Resident at 
B#c4ra. The British Government charged itself with the defence of 
his territory which was to be managedby a British Agent till the Eaja 
had acquainted himself with the business of governm ent.^ Their lands 
were restored to the great* Jagirdars and in most cases at their own 
request they were placed under the Raja of Satara. By the treaty of 
1819 Raja Praklpsinh was formally installed as ruler of a territory 
which included the whole of the present district of Satara except 
’ the sub-division of Tasgaon which then formed part of the 
Patvardhan ©states. The S^tdra chief held in addition what are 
now the sub-divisions of S^ngola, M^lsiras, and Pandharpur in 
. ShoMpur, and part of the Bijapur district in the neighbourhood of 
and including the city of Bijapur. 

Captain Grant Duff found Pratd.psinh naturally intelligent and 
weh disposed, hut surrounded by profligate men bred among 
. intrigues and ignorant of every thing except court etiquette.^ All 
^ gq long as Oankirin D uff in 
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1822 Pratapsint was freed from tutelage^, and a frph treaty was 
concluded in wHcli especial stress was laid on the articles regarding 
foreign intercourse. For a time things went well. In 1829 Sir 
John Malcolm admired the condition of the country, the chiefs 
devotion to business, and his promotion nf useful works. The chief 
made a road to Mahabaleshvar and part of that to Poona by the Salpi 
pass. He also provided funds for the dam and lake at Mahabaleshvar, 
and at Satara he made the water works by which the town is 
supplied from springs in the neighbouring hills of Yavteshvar. 
He built some large public offices and a fine palace and pleasure 
gardens and arranged that his territory should be surveyed by 
Captain Adams. 

In 1825 Bishop Heber wrote that the chief was a well disposed 
young man of good understanding. His country was peaceable, 
orderly, and as prosperous as could be expected after the famine. 
He was so ardent a professed lover of peace as almost to bring his 
sincerity in question.^ In November 1826 Mr. Blphinston wrote : 
He is the most civilized Mdrdtha I ever met, has his country in 
excellent order, and everything to his roads and aqueducts in a 
style that would credit a European. I was more struck with his 
private sitting room than anything I saw at SMdra. Jt' contains 
a single table covered with green velvet at which the descendant 
of Shivd.ji sits in a chair and writes fetters as well as a journal of his 
transactions with his own hand.^ All this time stirred on by those 
around him and imbued with an exaggerated idea of his importance 
Pratapsinh became impatient of control. General Briggs who 
succeeded Captain Grant Duff found Pratapsinh impracticable and 
retired. Colonel Robertson the next Resident never interfered, and 
Colonel Lodwick seldom, and when he did with little effect, B^laji- 
pant Ndtu in November 1835 informed Colonel Lodwick that 
Pratapsinh was in the habit of talking of the probable fall of the 
British Government and making other treasonable remarks. BaMji 
had also heard rumours of a plot among the chiefs which he 
thought that Pratapsinh might be induced to join. Colonel 
Lodwick regarded these accusations as the 'result of intrigue and 
did not report them to Government. According to General Lodwick 
the Raja^s feelings were embittered by delay in settling the question 
of liis rights to the lapsed estates of the great Jdgirdars, and that 
he was further annoyed by the Governor's refusal to visit him at 
Siibira. He sent an agent to the Court of Directors, and, contrary 
to the terms of the 1822 treaty, ^without the Resident's knowledo*e. 
He communicated direct with^^arious Europeans and natives "^in 
Bombay. His disloyalty and bad faith went further. His minister 
Govindrav was employed to interview Shaikh Gulamsing and Gulj^r 
Missar two Subheddrs of the 23rd Regiment then at Satara and 
tempt them from their allegiance. On the 21st of July 1836 one 
Antajipanb took the Subhedars to the minister's house, and 
they were shown to Pratapsinh who secretly recognised them. 
Ten days later Antdji told them that the Raia 
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private interview. During August matters went no further. On 
the 8tli of September the Subhedars were summonM in disguise 
to the Raja who told them that the signal for rising was to be 
disturbances in Bombay and Belgaum^ the arrival at S^tdra of an 
army from Haidarabad, and at the Narbada of an army from 
Hindustdn. On the 18th of September Antdji met the Subhedars 
for the last time and had a long and treasonable conversation with 
them. Next day Antdji was enticed into the lines and arrested^ and 
when Pratapsinh was told of the accusations against him the 
minister was given up. On the 10th of October 1836 a commission 
consisting of Colonel Ovans, Mr. Willoughby/ and the Resident 
Colonel Lodwi ok met to inquire into the extent of the conspiracy 
and of the Edja^s connection with it. The Commission fully believed 
the Subheddrs’ statements. They were satisfied that Pratdpsinh 
secretly recognized the Subheddrs and afterwards held 
private and treasonable conversations with them. That Pratdpsinh 
was party to a conspiracy was proved beyond doubt. As to the 
extent of the conspiracy, it appeared that during the interview hints 
were thrown out of aid from Sindia and of a Moghal emissary. 
Some attempt also w'as made to show that Pratdpsinh had been 
in communication with Muddji Bhonsle the ex-Rdja of Ndgpur, 
and that Le even thought of corresponding with Russia. The 
commission rejected the evidence of so widespread a plot as 
untrustworthy, and held that, though there could be no doubt of 
the Rdja^s hostile feelings to the British Government, he had no 
defined or intelligible plan of action. Much of his disloyal conduct 
was due to exaggerated notions of his consequence and to the 
designs of evil men by whom he was surrounded. Of the minister 
Goviudrdv^s and the Brdhman Antdji^s guilt there could be no doubt. 
Both were imprisoned, the minister at Ahmadnagar. 


1 


FratdpsinlCs Next year (1837), through his mother Girjabai, the minister made 
disclosures w^hich proved that, contrary to the belief of the 
** Commission, Pratdpsinh had communicated both with the Viceroy of 

Goa and with Apa Saheb the ex-Eija of Ndgpur. The Goa intrigues 
had begun as far backras 1826-27 when a certain Nago Devrav was 
sent to Goa to conduct communications with the Portuguese Viceroy 
Dom Manoel. In that year a draft treaty was prepared at Satara. 
Negotiations were continued till 1828-29, and an agent named 
Erculano Dettora was sent to Satara to ascertain whether Pratapsinh 
acknowledged Ndgo Devrdv as his agent. He returned with presents 
and satisfactory assurances from Pratapsinh. The object of the 
intrigues with Goa was to enter into an offensive and defensive 
alimnce with Portugal against the British Government. The 
principal conditions of the alliance proposed by Pratdpsinh were : 
That Portugal was to furnish an army for the recovery of the 
territories which formerly belonged to the Marathds; that 
Pratdpsinh was to bear the cost of the army, and that when the 
conquest was completed the Portuguese were to be rewarded in 
territory and a portion of their army was to be subsidised^ 
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idea was also entertained of uniting ErancSj Eussia, and Austria 
in the alliance against the English. No doubt remained that 
Pratapsinh, and probably the agents, on his side, believed that their 
scheme was feasible^ and that the Portuguese Viceroy and his agents^ 
besides their feeling of hostility to the English, encouraged and 
continued the plot for the sake of Pratdpsinh^s large disbursements. 
The last act of this intrigue was a mission of Mddhavr^v Shirke on 
the departure of Dom Manoel in 1835-36. The whole was disclosed 
by voluntary information after the seizure of the minister Grovindrav 
in the Subhed^rs^ case. The third intrigue was with Apa S^heb 
ex-E4]a of Nagpur. Though he was destitute and under restraint in 
Jodhpui’, the proposal was that Apa Saheb should raise £200,000 
(Rs.20 lakhs) to enable the Portuguese to replace him in power. At 
S^t^ra the intention to link this with the Goa conspiracy was evident, 
but no direct communications between Goa and Jodhpur were proved. 
One Apa S^heb Alahddik of T4rle took a sword of the Bhonsles to 
Apa S^heb at Jodhpur and brought back a mare and letters. 
The exchange of letters lasted over about eight years, and the 
correspondence ceased only with the seizure of the minister 
Govindrdv at which time a messenger of Apa Sdheb was found hid 
at a village near In addition undoubtedly genuine letters 

were discovered from Pratapsinh to the native soldiery urging 
them to rise. Though both the Government of India and the Court 
of Directors held the evidence of Pratapsinh's guilt complete a 
long interval of much intrigue both in India and in England passed 
before Pratapsinh was called for a final explanation of his conduct. 
In a vague and unsatisfactory reply, Pratapsinh made no real 
attempt to meet the charges which had been brought against him. 
Sir James Carnac Governor of Bombay (1839-1841) more than once 
asked him to bind himself strictly and in good faith to act up to 
the articles of 1819. Pratapsinh refused to promise even this. To 
agree, he said, would lower him to the position of a mamlatdar. 
It was felt that the chief had shown such ingratitude and ill-feeling 
towards the British Government, and that he was so full of absurd 
ambitions and pretensions that it would be misplaced clemency to 
overlook his treason and his want of contrition. On the 5th of 
September 1839 Pratapsinh was deposed. Lord Auckland the 
Governor General, proposed that the Company should resume the 
state. But the Court of Directors decided to give it into the hands 
of the Bdja^s younger brother Shdhdji as the other brother, the 
gallant Ohitursing, had died in 1821. The Bdja was sent to Benares 
and died there in 1847. The chief commander Bd.las4heb, who 
was as deeply involved in the intrigues as his master, was also sent 
to Benares and died on the jouimey. 

In spite of the clearness and completeness of the evidence against 
PraMpsinh every effort was made to discredit the discoveries of the 
Resident Colonel Ovans. The principal informants, even Colonel 
Ovans himself, were accused before the Court of Directors of taking 
bribes to trump up a case against Pratdpsinh, and the chief papers 
were said to be f org^eries. Shahaji the successor to the chief ship hated 
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of tlie accusations brought against their client were due to Shahaji's 
malice and ambition. Prat^psiuh’s case was taken up by a pensioner 
of the Bombay Goyernment named Mylne, seyeral proprietors of 
East India Stock, and General Lodwick the former Resident of 
Satara. The cry reached Parliament. But the explanations of 
Colonel Oyans and his colleapes in the Commission of 1836 were 
entirely satisfactory. Nothing came of the agitation except three 
years' delay between PratapsinlPs conviction and his punishment. 

Till the end Prat^psinh's management of the state was excellent. 
His strength and practical sense as a governor deepen the disgrace 
of his political crimes. His schemes, however unlikely to succeed, 
were neither the blind follies of an ignorant tool nor the empty 
aspirations of a visionary. 

After his succession to power Shahaji's excellent character 
and loyalty to the British Government strongly contrasted with 
Pratapsinh's family and political crimes. Under a treaty dated the 
4th of September 1839 all the provisions of the treaty of 1819 
not expressly repealed were confirmed. The chief change was 
that the great estate-holders or jagirclcws were placed under the 
direct control of the British Government instead of under the 
chief of S^tdra. Shah^iji built and supported a civil hospital and 
schools and was liberal in expenditure on roads, bridges, and other 
public works which were executed out of the balance found in 
Pratipsinh's treasury and by savings in the military establishment. 
He abolished transit duties and introduced the Company’s rupee. 
The rite of sati or widow-burning had become very common under 
Pratdpsinh's administration, and in spite of the Resident’s remon- 
strances, British subjects had been allowed to come to Saturate perform 
the rite. On his accession Sh4hd.ji of his own accord abolished sati by 
proclamation and at a later period interfered to prevent a woman 
burning herself. During the Kabul war (1841-42) Shahaji offered his 
troops, and during the 1845 insurrection in Kolhapur and SaYantvil;di 
he kept his territories in order, sent a detachment of his troops to act 
against the rebels, and did valuable service by forwarding supplies 
and keeping open communications. His expenditure on public works 
including those above ;Qamed amounted to nearly £110,000 (Rs.ll 
lakhs). Of this, nearly £20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs) were for improving the 
Satara water works and another £20,000 (Rs. 2 Idhhs) for two fine 
bridges across the rivers Vena and Krishna on the jPoona road by 
the S?ilpi pass. He also finished the magnificent court room and 
buildings known as the New Palace and now used as the Satara 
court of justice. In March 1848, in the midst of his plans of 
usefulness, Shalriji was attacked with serious illness. He for 
some time had taken under his protection a hoy of obscure birth 
on whom he had conferred the name of Balvantrav Bhonsle and 
the title of IMjd.dnya. On the 1st of April as his sickness increased 
Sh4h4ji sent for the Resident Mr., the late Sir Bartle, Frere, and 
more than once engaged in long conversations with him regarding 
the sucoession. He expressed the wish to make so extravagant a 
provision for Rdjddnya that Mr. Frere formed the idea that he was 
mMom to adopt him as his Mr, Frere remarked that so low- 
pom a child “was unsuitable to succeed him, and Shahaji stated that 
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he intended to choose from any branch of the Bhonsle family except 
those of Kolh^.pnr, as they had married into the less pure family of 
the Sindias and of Y^vi. Because his brother PraMpsinh had 
adopted a boy from their family, he expressed a strong nmrillingness 
to recognise Pratdpsinh’s adopted son. He hinted that if he was 
suddenly overtaken by death he would adopt and trust to the 
generosity of Government to recognize the adoption. On the 5th 
of April the Resident left for Mahabaleshsrar. He was brought back 
by a note telling him that the Raja despaired of life and had 
declared his purpose of adopting a son. The adoption took place in 
the presence of Dr. Murray the Civil Surgeon of Satara. The lad 
who was named Venk4ji, was of the house of Shedgaon which traces 
its origin to Sherifji the uncle of the great Shivaji. The Raja made 
Dr. Murray write in English, as he spoke in Marathi, a memorandum 
of his adoption of Yenkaji whom he named Yenkaji Raje after 
Shivaji^s younger brother. There can be no doubt that all through 
these proceedings Shalriji was anxious to defer to the British 
Government in every possible way, and that nothing but the near 
approach of death led him to make an adoption without their 
sanction. 

Mr. Prere arrived at Satara at ten in the evening He went 
straight to the palace and explained to the Rd>nis and assembled 
chieftains that the decision of the Supreme Government must be 
awaited as to the course of succession; that till then he could not 
recognise the adoption; and that the government of the S^tdra 
territory would be conducted by the same agency as before under 
the Resident's control. All expressed their confidence in and 
willingness to defer to the wishes of the Supreme Government. On 
the 12th of April 1848 the Resident wrote to Government, ^ No act 
is so trifling but it has been interpreted in various ways, favourable 
or unfavourable to the continuance of the state, according to the 
hopes or fears of the party. Government will not be surprised at 
this when it is considered that the bread of almost every one in the 
city depends moi’e or less on this decision. Besides the holders of 
land and other grants who may feel more or less secure according 
to the tenure on which they hold, at least 10,^’ 00 persons are 
supported directly by salaries from the court, and most of these have 
probably many dependents. Few of the people of Satara, even of 
those whom the change would not directly affect, would be indifferent 
to the passing away of Shivaji’ s dynasty.^ 

Intrigue was at once opened with Pratfipsinh’s family at Benares, 
Reports were circulated and letters written stating that the late Raja 
had asked the Resident to send for Pmtapsinh’s adopted son, that, 
though this was not the case, PraMpsinh’s choice was nearer by blood 
to the Raja’s line than Sh^baji’s choice, that B^bajipant forced 
Sh^h^ji to adopt Yenkd^ji, and that Sh^hdji was insensible when the 
adoption took place. The presence of Dr. Murray and the precautions 
taken by the Rdja and the Resident in specifying the Raja’s intentions 
gave the lie to these reports. The British Government had to decide 
what was to be done with Satara. Their decision turned on three 
leading points : (1) Was Shahd-ji’s adoption valid without recognition 
B 1282— 40 
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by tlie Britisb Government ; (2) If it was not valid was tbe Bombay 
Government bound in Justice or expediency to recognise it; and (8) 
What were tbe claims of PraUpsinb^s adopted son and tbe members 
of tbe bouse of Sb^bdji. Tbe opinion was generally accepted that 
as regarded private estates tbe adoption was valid without tb© 
recognition of Government. Wbetber tbe adoption was valid as 
regarded the political powers conferred by tbe treaty of 1819 was a 
point on wbicb opinions differed. All members of tbe Government 
both of Bombay and India held that tbe sanction of the paramount 
power was required to render an adoption to a principality 
valid. But Sir George Clerke Governor of Bombay (184 j 7-1848) 
held that in the case of S^ltara tbe right of sanction could not 
without injustice be exercised to tbe extent of forbidding adoption. 
The other members of the Bombay Government and all tbe members 
‘of tbe Government of India were of opinion that to confer or to 
withhold tbe sanction was at tbe option of tbe British Government 
•as tbe paramount power, and that tbe only question was one of 
‘expediency. On financial, military, and political grounds it was 
decided that it was expedient to withhold the sanction of 
Government to the adoption. All agreed that the country would 
benefit by tbe annexation of S^t^ra, and that tbe condition of the 
Deccan no longer made it necessary to maintain native states like 
S^^t^ra as a safety valve for characters who would be discontented 
under direct British rule. 

It was held that no other members of tbe family of Sbivdji bad 
my claim to tbe succession. The treaty of 1819 was with 
Pratapsinb and his heirs and successors. All his ancestry were 
passed by, no right was confirmed to them. The other branches 
of the family could have no pretension to the territorial rights wbicb 
were created in favour of Pratapsinb. Tbe arrangement of 1839 
especially admitted Pratapsinb^s brother Sbahaji to that settlement, 
and tbe adopted son of the last recognised possessor of tbe throne 
must have a better right than tbe adopted son of tbe deposed 
chief or of any other claimant. When the discussion was 
shifted to England certain advocates argued that political powers 
conferred on the S^tara state differed from the tenure of all those 
persons to whom the right of adoption to territorial possessions had 
been refused, and that, as regards S^t^ra, the title of Paramount 
Power as applied to the British Government was misplaced. That 
therefore if the adoption were legal according to the usages of the 
state it was valid independent of British sanction. It was further 
argued that if British sanction was required it was contrary to the 
treaty to refuse it; that even if the adoption was invalid for want of 
sanction or for any other cause, the collaterals had claims under the 
treaty the terms of which did not necessarily restrict tbe succession 
to lineal heirs and that at any rate tbe claims of collaterals should 
not be barred without giving them a chance of stating them. 
The able management of tbe state by both Rajas, and tbe loyalty 
of the second Mja, were urged as reasons for showing consideration 
to Sh^hiji^s wishes. A well governed state it was argued was a 
•' ^ British empire. Only five members of 

bi dissented .'from the annexation of S4Mra*. 
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Early in May the Resident received a letter dated the 1st of May Chapter YIIl 
1849, stating that it had been resolved that from failure of heirs the History^ 
Satara territory had lapsed to the power which had bestowed it. On British, 

the 6th of June following Mr, Prere reported to Government that 1848 -issk* 

the notification of the annexation had been received loyally but sdtdra Ami^^ced,^ 
despondently by the subjects and servants of the late Bd,ja.^ The 184$, 

senior Rani protested strongly but showed no- active opposition tp 
the decision of Government. 

Every thing went quietly till May 1850 when the decision of 
Government as to the provision to be made for the family of the late- 
Raja was communicated to the Ranis.. They rejected the terms 
offered, and stipulated for the continuance of the household* of the' 
late Raja in their service, and intrigued in the hopes of gaining' 
indirectly what they failed to procure by direct means. Finally they 
withdrew their demands and their affairs were* settled in December 
1851. Their lands and allowances and the private property left by 
Shahaji, valued at upwards of £15O‘,.OO0 (Rs. 15 lakhs) were restored 
and distributed among them in proportions fixed by Government, 
and separate apartments in the palace were assigned to each of the 
R^nis and to their adopted son Venkaji Rajd. Besides a large 
amount of jewels, furniture, and equipages, the Ranis gave to Ven- 
k4ji the whole of their hereditary lands and villages yielding a net 
yearly revenue of ever £2000 (Rs. 20,000) and added to it portions 
of their own allowances which raised his income to more than £6000i 
(Rs. 60,000) a year. The parties interested were satisfied and alt 
excitement was allayed. Every individual belonging to the house- 
hold of the late Raja, not retained in the service of their Highnesses, 
the Rdnis or of Balvantrav Bhonsle, the boy whom the late Rajav 
had taken under his protection, was pensioned, employed, or- 
discharged with a gratuity. Since the settlement of their affairs- 
their Highnesses the Ranis abstained from giving fimther trouble- 
to Government. The final arrangement made may be thus sum- 
marised. The late R5,ja^s private debts amounting to- £23,545 
(Rs. 2,85,450) and the expenses attending his visit to Kolhapur 
amounting to a further sum of £5875 (Rs. 58,750) were discharged 
by advances from the public treasury. A. balance of £2500- 
(Rs. 25,000) remaining in the hands of the architect of the new- 
palace was assigned for the improvement of the aqueduct built by- 
Shahu Raja of Satara, and a further balance of £3586 (Rs. 35,860),. 
chiefly savings out of the pay to his late Highnesses cavalry, was 
also devoted after the manner of the late Government to public 
works. The yearly life allowance of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) settled^ 
on the Ranis was divided among them in the following proportions 
£4500 (Rs. 45,000) to the senior Rani, £3000 (Rs. 30,000) to the 
second R^ni, and £2500 (Rs. 25,000) to the- third Rani. The* 
private movable and immovable property was uni'eservedly given^ 
up by Government to the Ranis and they were allowed to keep 
a life possession of the old and new palaces, which with all. 
other public buildings were declared to be the property of Gov- 
ernment. Balvanti’dv Bhonsle was allowed to keep property worth 
about £14,247 (Rs. 1,42,470) that had been given to him, and in 
deference to the wishes of His late Highness a further monthly 
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allowance of £60 (Rs. 600) was settled on Hm. PratipsinVs 
widow and adopted son were each allowed montUy pensions of 
£120 (Rs. 1200) and tlie widow was also granted a sum of £1200 
(Rs. 12^000) to meet tlie expenses of her joarney from Benares to 
Sd-tara where the Governor General had allowed her to live. She 
reached Satto in 1854. To Goji^saheb Prat4psinh^s daughter 
and only child was assigned a monthly pension of £120 (Rs. 1200) 
with a monthly remainder of £100 (Rs. 1000) to her male heirs. 
On her leaving Benares for Satara in October 1848^ the Govern- 
ment of India granted Goirasaheb £2000 (Rs. 20^000). to meet 
the expenses of her journey^ as well as several mouths^ arrears 
amounting to £900 (Rs. 9000) on account of herself and followers. 
On the death of this lady, on the oOth of August 1853, Govern- 
ment granted her family the sum of £500 (Rs. 5000) to meet the 
cost of her funeral rites. 

From 1849 SMara was directly under the British Government 
though the Regulations were not introduced till 1863. No signs 
of discontent appeared till the disordered state of the country 
during the 1857 mutinies stirred some members of Pratdpsinh^s 
family to seditious intrigue. No outbreak occurred at Satara 
during the^ mutiny, but evidence was discovered of a widespread 
conspiracy only a week before the date fixed for the rising. A 
E^moshi named Nana Raghu Ohavh^n, who about 1831 had received 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) from Government for the arrest of the great 
lii%\oshi bandit Umaii N&ik, told a dismissed agent of the Pant 
Sachiv that a conspiracy was on foot in Sdtara. The Pant Sachiv’s 
agent told Mr. Rose the District Magistrate on the 10th of 3 une 1857* 
Inquiry showed that armed Mardthas had gathered at Bagarv5.di a 
village near Bhor, the Pant Sachiv^s capita], that they had started 
for Sd/tara, and had arranged for Ramoshis and others to follow 
them. As there was a large Eatnoshi population near Bagarvadi, 
thirty of the Southern Maratha Irregular Horse were sent under 
Lieutenant Kerr, accompanied by the First Assistant Commissioner 
Lieutenant Sandford, to intercept them. The party marched forty-five 
miles in sixteen hours "over difficult rugged ground, but were seen 
by some of the Marath^s who returned from S£tara and the greater 
number of the men escaped to the hills. Thirteen Maratha s were 
seized, but of the thirteen only one was a man of consequence. All 
confessed that they had come together for the purpose of attacking 
the station at Satdra. In consequence of this intelligence the 
ma^strate asked for a detachment of European troops from Poona 
which arrived towards the end of the month. On the day after the 
intelligence was received from Bhor a Rajput messenger on the 
establishment of the Satara J udge^s court was arrested in the lines 
of the 22ud Regiment N. L at Satara, endeavouring to corrupt a 
SubhedSr and through him all the Hindustani men of the regiment. 
The magistrate Mr. Rose was empowered to try him by special com- 
mission and he was executed on the 20th of June. On the scaffold 
' he harangued the people present telling them that the English 
hoW on the country than when they set foot in it, and 
'010^’ as tihe SOM 'Of Hindus and Musalm^ns not to remain 
<iuiefe A time' before a gang robbery had taken plaob 
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near Parli behind the S^tara fort. It was then reported that 
this gang formed a detachment from a considerable body of 
men who had gathered in the neighbouring forests but had dis- 
persed on the return of the troops from Persia. It was now ascer- 
tained that PratapsinVs agent Rango Bapuji had been living for 
six weeks in Pai*li, and that he had gathered this body of men to 
act with the band assembled in the Bhor country and with armed 
men hid in Satara. The plot was mainly directed by Eango Bapuji 
who had visited England as Pratapsinh^s agent. The intention was 
at the same time to attack Satara^ Yavateshvar^ and Mahabaleshvar, 
to massacre all Europeans; and to plunder the treasury and the town. 
Besides circulating news of the rising in Hindustan; Ptango Bapuji 
set on foot absurd but widely believed stories : The Governor of 
Bombay had commissioned Rango to restore PratapsinVs family and 
had ordered him to seize all Europeans who were to be released if 
they agreed to the arrangement and if they refused to agree were to 
be massacred. Meetings of conspirators had begun as far back as 
January 1857. Matters had failed to come to a head merely for 
w'ant of concert; and the failure of one or other of the number to 
bring his contingent at the proper moment. At their last meeting 
the ringleaders had solemnly sworn over the sweetmeats which they 
ate together never again to fail. At the time the information was 
received every thing was ripe for an attack. In Satara the orga- 
nization was incomplete as at the last the conspirators were short 
of ammunition. In Bhor were large stores of powder^ lead; and 
cannon balls; and in Satara 820 bullets were found ready cast in 
one house. According to the evidence at the trials, after the last 
meeting 2000 .men were ready for the attack and arrangements 
had been made for opening the jail and for letting out the 
300 convicts. The Pant Sachiv was deeply involved in the plot 
and the other feudatories were believed to be no less guilty, and 
members of Pratapsinh's family who were living at the old paleic© 
were proved to be closely implicated. One night the horses of Sh4ha 
Pratdpsinh^s adopted son and of Durg^sing the Sendpati’s adopted 
son were saddled that the young Riljas might head the attack. Antdji 
Raje Shirke, known as Bdvasaheb, the natiVe head of the Satara 
police; who was tlien drawing £60 (Rs. 600) a month, was completely 
corrupted by the elder Raui. and had engaged to keep the local 
police inactive. It also came out that during the previous year 
Bavd^saheb had been intriguing to bring 40,000 Eohilias to 
Sal^ara. The inquiry further showed that Shdhaji^s adopted son 
Yenkilji Bhonslo had knowledge of the treasonable designs against 
the British Government. It was uncertain whether he was under the 
influence of Pratapsinh’s family or of the great estate-holders. Tha 
impression foinned by Government was that he was trimming between 
the two parties, fearing that unless he fell in with their designs, if 
Pratiipsinh’s party succeeded he would be in a worse position than 
he was under the British Government. Secret levies were being 
raised in all parts of the district from Bhor to the furthest part of 
Khanapur. Valva, on the line of communication with Kolhapur, 
was the seat of much intrigue. Rango Bjipuji used to boast that 
he could bring over a thousand men from Belgaum and that 
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KolMpur would also rise. The event proved that as regarded 
Kolhapur his boast was well fonnded. Besides this, if the confes- 
sions of Pratapsinh^s adopted son are to be believed, encouraged 
by Holkar and Rango B^puji, the E^nis had been plotting ever 
since their return from Benares in 1854. The province, as it 
■was then called, of Satara was ripe for sedition. With one 
exception the feudatoxdes were without male issue, and in conse- 
quence of the non -recognition of ShShajfs adoption were afraid 
that at their deaths their estates would be lost to their families. 
Government had also decided that alienations made bj the last two 
i E^jis without the Resident's consent were to be resumed on the 
death of present holdei’s. These sources of discontent had much 
less influence on tbe people than a feeling which, since their return 
to S&dra in 1854, had sprung up in favour of PratapsinVs family. 
The first news of the mutinies in Upper India came to Satara in a 
private letter to an obscure Brahman. The Erdbrnan took the 
letter to Prat-ipsinh^s chief Rdni and prayed for her favour when 
she came into power. The letter was read publicly in tbe native 
library. The receiver was warned to burn it and the matter was 
kept a close secret. One of the reasons for a rising on which 
Rango Bdpuji dwelt ever since his return from England was 
,pnglandV embroilment with Russia. This, he said, gave the best 

K ible cbance for gathering levies and raising the people against 
British power in India. He said that all the discontented people 
Deccan looked to Satdra, the ancient seat of the Maratha 
as the place which should first free itself from the 
yoke. 

.4 Several arrests were made in July including the son of Rango 
V RSpuji in Kolhapur territory. Though a reward of £50 (Rs. 500) 

5 was ofl^ered for his apprehension Rango Bapuji escaped and has never 
. been heard of. The detachment of Europeans reached Satara at the 
end of June and for about a fortnight all remained quiet. On tbe 
13th of July a desperate attack was made on the office and treasury 
of the mamlatdar of Pandharpur, then in Satto, with the further 
' object of raising the eastern districts on the Nizum^s border. The 
attempt wa,s made witL only a few men and the attack was success- 
^ folly repelled by tbe local police with a loss of four killed including 
the m^mlatd^r of Pandharpur, Two of the six leaders were killed in 
the attack, tbe other four were captured and blown from guns at 
Sitfi.ra with two of their followers. The rest were transported. On 
the 27fch of August a special commission sat for the trial of seventeen 
, ^^rsons concerned in the plot, including the son and another relation 
' ■ of Rango Bdpuji. These persons were convicted and executed on the 
,8'th of September. On the 6th of August, by order of Government, 
'■^4hn, the adopted son and the two R^nis of Pratapsinb, the adopted 
• 'SOn of Bald»saheb Senapati, and a cousin of Sh^hu were removed for 
roonfinemeut to Butcher^s Island in Bombay harbour. This measure 
• ' wafi -urgently necessary in consequence of the nneasy state of the 

■ ace owing to the rising at Kolhapur on the 31st of July. Guns 
taken to and pointed on the palace in the early morning and 
were removed' in closed carriages. Heavy roads mad© 
tedious, but it was successful. In the same month 
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the disarming of the district was ordered and begun. All the 
cannon and wall-pieces in possession of the feudatory chiefs were 
taken^ except two small pieces which they were allowed to keep 
for occasions of festivity and rejoicing. By the end of June 1858 
over 32^000 small arms had been discovered, 130 guns and wall- 
pieces had been destroyed, and over £200 (Rs. 2000) taken in fines 
for concealment of arms. No further disturbance occurred. But 
the insurrrection at Kolhapur in December 1857 necessitated the 
despatch of small parties of troops. Seventy-five were sent to Ashta 
then the head-quarters of the Vdlva sub-division and twenty-five to 
Shirala a strong mud fort to check any rising on the southern fron- 
tier. These troops were kept at these stations till August 1858 
when they were sent to Tasgaon to join 200 men of the 22nd Native 
Infantry lately sent there from Satara to overawe the Southern 
Mar^tha chiefs and to check the rising which it was thought might 
follow the annexation of the Patvardhan chiefs^ territories on his 
decease without male issue. No disturbance took place and the 
troops returned at the beginning of the fair season. The political 
prisoners R^jasb5.i and G-unvant^b5.i the widows, and Shahu and 
Durgdsing the adopted sons of Pratapsinh and B^lasaheb were 
kept at Butcher^s Island till March 1857. In December 1857 Mr, 
Rose went to Butcher’s Island and induced the adopted sons and 
K^ka Saheb a relation of Shdhu’s to make confession of Ibheir part 
in the intrigues. In March 1858 they were removed to Karachi in 
Sind and were kept in residences separate from the Ranis, who 
proved incurable intriguers. 

Shiihu, the adopted son of Pratdpsinh, was allowed to return 
to S^t4ra where he was joined by his wife Anandibai. Venk^ji, 
Shahdji’s adopted son, was removed first to Ahmadabad and then 
to Ahmadnagar in 1859 and 1860. Monthly allowances of £10 
(Rs. 100) were granted to Shahu. of £5 (Rs. 50) to Durg^sing, and 
of £3 (Rs. 30) to K5,ka S^heb ; to the Rd,ni R^jasbd,! £10 (Rs, 100) 
and to Gunvantdb^i £4 (Rs. 40). Certain old servants of Pratapsinh 
were pensioned at a total monthly cost of £73 (Rs. 730) while others 
were discharged with gratuities amounting to £153 (Rs. 1530). 
Tashvant Malkd^r Ohitnis, who induced the young Raja and Senapati 
to make their confessions, received £300 (Rs. 3000) and certain 
palace servants who aided were given small gratuities. The Subhedar 
who resisted the rebels’ overtures was invested with the third class 
order of merit, and Sad^shiv Khanderav the Bhor K^rbhari who 
conveyed the first information was restored to his office, presented 
with a dress of honour worth £60 (Rs. 600), and given a village worth 
£50 (Rs. 500) a year. Venkaji died in 1864, and Shahaji’s widow 
adopted another son Madhavr5,v, who is at present known as Aba- 
s^heb and has a son named Shivaji. Since 1859 except for one or 
two gang robberies the peace of the district has remained unbroken. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE LAND 1 

; SECTION 1 .— ACQUISITION, CHANGES, AND STATE. 

’hb earliest British possessions in tlie present (1883) district of 
dra were the sixteen Tillages in the TAsgaon suh-division, which 
•e obtained on the overthrow of the Peshwa in 1818. Eleven 
rs later (1829) in exchange for other lands three villages of 
Icolmpeth were ceded by tbe Eaja "of Satara. The rest of the 
sent (18d3) Sd,tara district lapsed between 1837 and 1848 on the 
th of the chiefs who had held it.^ 

district of Satara came into existence in 1848 on the 
th of Sh4haji Raja of SaUra. It was at first called a province 
a collectorate or district, and was placed under a Commissioner 
distributed over eleven sub-divisions, Bij4pur, Javli, Kar4d, 
fo^pur, ELbatdv, Koregaon, Pandharpur, S4t4ra, I’drgaon, Valva, 
b'Wdi. In addition to these sub-divisions, at the revision of the 
Irlpt establishment in 1856, twelve mahdh or petty divisions 
formed.^ The villages were redistributed over the eleven 
^divisions and the twelve new petty divisions to manage which 
alve mahalkaris were appointed. [Jnder Government Resolution 
37 of 7th July 1862 the district establishment was again revised 
d the eleven sub-divisions and the twelve petty divisions were 
anged into fourteen sub*divisions and two petty divisions.^ In 

Besides the Survey Commissioner Colonel W. C, Aiiderson^s memorandum written 
1880 on the SdfcAra Revenue History, materials for the band History of Sdtto 
lude Bom. Gov. Sel. -LXXV. and XCIV., Survey Commissioner’s Office Piles 
.lyrding Revenue Survey Settlements in the Southern MarAtha Country, and Annual 
ii4bahdi, Administration, and Season Reports in Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 22 of 1852, 
and 20 of 1856, 17 of 1860, 19 of 1861, 90 of 1861, 13 of 1862-1864, 235 of 
^rl864, 75 of 1866, 57 of 1867, 95 of 1871, and statements in Bom. Gov. Res. Rev. 
mtl 6092 of 27th Oct, 1875 and in Bom. Pres. Genl. Adm. Reports from 1872-73 

K ages in T^sgaon on the death of the Chinchni chief in 1837, three villages 
»n the death of the chief of the fourth share of the Miraj estate in 1842, 
,s in Tsisgaon on the death of the Soni chief in 1845, and nine villages in 
the death of the Tdagaon chief, and the whole of the rest of the district 
ih of the Sdtto chief in 1848. The old S^tdra state is now divided 
djdpur Sdtdra and ShoMpur districts. Before 1848, except forty villages 
tiid three in Malcolmpeth, the whole of the present Sdtdra district was 
the old Sdtdra state. 

;y divisions were Rimpaude in Koregaon, Khandala in Wdi, Bdmnoli in 
in Kardd, Shirdla and Feth in VdU^a, Helvdk in Tdrgaon, Mdjni in 
Hdteputa and Fusegaon in Rhatdv, and Sdngola and Bhdlavni in 

*-di^?^ons were Bijdpur, Jdvli, Kardd, Khdodpur, Rhatdv, Koregaon, 
i^,.^andharpur, Fdtan, Sdtdra, Tdrgaon, Yalva, and Wdi; and the petty 
m toanddla in Wii and Shirdla in Ydlva. 
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1862-63 Bijapiir was transferred to Belgaam and from the 1st of 
August 1863 Tasgaon was moved from Belgaum to Siitara. In 1864-65 
Pandliarpur was made over to Sholapnr. From the 1st of January 
1867 the Tar gaon sub-division was abolished audits eighty -three 
villages were distributed among the Karad, Koregaon^ Satara^ and 
Patau sub-divisions. At the same time sixteen villages from Karad 
w^ere transferred to Valva. From the 1st of August 1875 Maisiras was 
moved to Sholapur. At present (1884) the district consists of the 
eleven sub-divisions of J£vli^ Karad, Khi^napur, Khatd^v, Koregaon, 
Man, Pcitan, Satara, Tasgaon, Valva, and Wdi, and the petty divisions 
of Khandala in Wai and Sliirala in Valva. 

The revenue administration of the district is entrusted to an 
officer styled Collector on a yearly pay of £2790 (Rs. 27,900). 
This officer, who is also Political Agent of the Jath, Atpadi, Aundh, 
Bhor, and Phaltan states, is chief magistrate and executive head of 
the district. He is helped in his work of general supervision by 
a staff of four assistants, of whom two are covenanted and two are 
uncovenanted servants of Government. The sanctioned yearly salaries 
of the covenanted assistants i-ange from £840 (Rs. 8400) to £1080 
(Rs. 10,800), and those of the uncovenanted assistants from £360 
(Rs. 3600) to £720 (Rs, 7200). For fiscal and other administrative 
purposes the lands under the Collectors charge-are distributed over 
eleven sub-divisions or 9 . Of these seven are generally 

entrusted to tlie covenanted assistants or assistant collectors, and 
four to one of the nncovenanted assistants or district deputy 
collector. As a rule no sub-division is kept by the Collector under 
his own direct supervision. The other uncovenanted assistant or 
hxmiir that is head-quarters deputy collector is entrusted with 
the charge of the treasury. The covenanted and uncovenanted 
assistants are also magistrates, and those of them who have revenue 
charge of portions of the district have, under the presidency of 
the Collector, the chief management of the different administrative 
bodies, local fund and municipal committees, within the limits of 
their revenue charges.^ 

Under the supervision of the Collector •and his assistants the 
revenue charge of each of the eleven sub-divisions is placed in the 
hands of officers styled mamlatdars. These functionaries who are 
also entrusted with magisterial powers have yearly salaries varying 
from £180 to £300 ( Rs. 1800 - 3000). Two of the eleven sub- 
divisions, Yalva and Wai, contain each a petty division or ^jeta 
mahiil, Shirala in Valva and Khanddla in Wai, each placed under 
the charge of an officer styled mah^lkari, who, except that he has 
no treasury to superintend, has the same revenue and magisterial 
powers as a marnlatdar. The yearly pay of these mah^lkaris varies 
from £60 to £72 (Rs. 600 - 720). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the Government 


) Matybalesiivar is in charge of a Superintendent who is a commissioned medical 
officer with second class inagHterial powers and JP^nchgani is in charge of a Superin- 
tendent who is a non-commissioned medical officer with third - class magisterial 
powers. ‘ 

10 1000 41 
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villages is entriisted to 1300 headmen or fdtils all of wliom are 
hereditary. Of these 331 perform revenue duties only^ 241 attend 
to matters of police " onljj while 728 are entrusted with both 
revenue and police charges. The yearly pay of the headmen 
depends on the revenue drawn from each village. It varies 
from 12s. to £17 4s. (Rs. 6 - 172) and averages about £3 (Rs. 30). 
Besides the headmen^ in many villages members of their family 
are in receipt of land grants from Government amounting in all 
to a yearly sum of £591 (Rs. 5910). Of £4538 (Rs. 4o>3S0) the 
total yearly charge on account of the headmen and their 
families, £647 (Rs. 6470) are met by grants of land and £3891 
(Rs. 38,910) are paid in cash. To keep the village accounts, to 
draw up statistics, and to help the village headmen, there is a body 
of 786 accountants or hiilkarnisj 785 of them hereditary and one 
stipendiary or about thirteen accountants to sixteen villages. Each 
accountant’s charge contains on an average 9S0 people and yields 
an average revenue of about £183 (Rs. 1830). The yearly salaries 
of the accountants vary from 10s. to £31 (Rs. 5 - 310) and average 
about £7 Ss. (Rs, 74). Of £5827 (Rs. 58,270) the total yearly 
charge on account of village accountants, £151 (Rs. 1510) are met 
by land grants and £5676 (Rs. 56,760) are paid in cash. 

Under the headmen and accountants are the village servants with 
a total strength of 3174. They are either Musalmans or Hindus. 
Of the Hindus a few are Jains and Lingayats, and the rest 
belong to the Mh4r, Mang, Rimoshi, Dhangar, Chdmbhar, Koli, 
and other depressed castes. These men are liable both for revenue 
and police duties. The total yearly grant for the support of this 
establishment amounts to £6304 (Rs. 63,040) being £l 19s. 8f d, 
(Rs. 19 as. 13|) to each man or a cost to each village of £6 lU*. id, 
(Rs.65 as. 10|). Of this charge £4472 (Rs. 44,720) are met by 
grants of land and £1832 (Rs. 18,320) are paid in cash. 

The average yearly cost of village establishments may be thus 
summarised : Headmen and their families £4538 (Rs. 45,380), 
accountants £5827 (Rs. 58,270), and servants £6304 (Rs. 63,040), 
making a total of £i6;,669 (Rs. 1,66,690), equal to a charge of 
£17 7s. (Rs. 173|) a village or about eleven per cent of the district 
land revenue. 


SECTION II-^-TENURES.! 

Tknuees. The Hindu theory of land tenm^e seems to have been that the 

Miras. state was the owner of the soil, and granted the right to occupy it to 
such persons as it pleased on various terms. In some land the state 
made over to individuals either a part or the whole of its interest. 
These lands are known as alienated lands. Land whether alienated 
or kept by the state was held on four tenures, hereditary or mirds 
also called sthalhari or thalkari, casual or upri^ crown or sheriy and 
on lease or istdva. Hereditary or mirds landholders had a private 
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riffiit o£ occupancy on condition of paying the government dues. This 
right they could sell or mortgage ; and though the permission of 
o-overnment may at some time have been necessary to the private 
sale or mortgage of hereditary land, it was not usual to interfere, 
as the state lost nothing by the transfer. The person who^ bought 
the mirds right became responsible to government for the 
assessment. Mirdsddrs were of two classes, either vatanddrs 
or hereditary residents of one bhduhand or brotherhood 
whose land their ancestors were supposed to have brought 
under tillage, or they were husbandmen who had gained hereditary 
rio-hts by living in the village for one or more generations, 
holding the same fields, and steadily paying the regular dues. 
Government passed no title deeds. But, provided it was not already 
mirds, government could bestow land in laii'us. 11 he buyers of mirds 
land were admitted to all the rights and privileges of the former 
occupant. The first and most respectable of these two classes of 
mirdsddrs were styled pdtil vatanddrs, heoanse they generally enjoyed 
a portion of the indni or rent-free land attaching to the patilship 
with its accompanying mdnpdn or rights and honours.^ The other 
class were termed tkcslvdik or Kunbi vcdandars that is hereditary 
landholders. As far as the mircts right in the land extended, pdiii 
and sfhalvdik or thalvdik vatanddrs were on an eqijality. The 
mirdsddr had many advantages. He could not be ousted from his 
field so long as he paid his share of the revenue, and he had a voice 
in all village affairs. He was often freed from the pdtil’s that is 
village headman^ s dues and house taxj he had a right to graze 
on the gdyrdn or village common, to a share of the village 
site, and to any houses built on his share ^of the village site 
either by himself or by others. A mirdsddr could contract a 
marriage with families with which other landholders could not 
become .allied. Should the mirdsddr remain in his village and his 
field become waste, the other mirdsddrs were obliged to pay his 
rent. But when he left the district, as was generally the case when, 
he became insolvent, the other mirdsddrs paid nothing unless they 
chose to take the field and pay the full assessment, a course which was ■ 
seldom adopted except among relations. When thefield was uottaken 
government could let it on lease. But as the government kdrkim or 
clerk had not as much influence as the pdtil, he usually leased the land 
at something less than the full assessment. If a mirdsddr returned 
and claimed his field, it was restored him at the end of the lease. 
Usage established the greatest forbearance in regard to mirdsddrs. 
Where revenue was not paid the right of government to declare mirds 
land forfeited was not disputed. Still no mirdsddr would willingly quit 
his field, and if it would yield a profitable crop snob as might make 
it an object with government to take possession, the mirdsddr’s 
kinsmen would readily take the land and pay its rent, so that thera 
could be no advantage and consequently no forfeiture unless govern^ 
ment disposed of the field to another in mirds tenure. This last course 
seems never to have been taken.^ In 1822, except in Bijapur, tbe 
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mirds tenure was general throughout the Sat^ra territory. About 
seventy per cent of the landholders were believed to be mifdsddrs 
and these landholders were careful not to lose their hereditary 
rights. Except collecting its rent the officers of government 
exercised no control over mirds land. If a mirdsddr refused to till 
his field he was threatened with being forced to resign all his 
privileges. All wrcts land was fully assessed and the assessment 
was often more than the land could bear. The heavy rates were 
endured for the sake of the privileges which attached to the tenure. 
The average sale value of mirds lands seems to have been small, as 
Captain Grant Duff puts it, at five to seven years^ purchase. This 
is clearly separated in his mind from the sentimental value 
which would pi*obably have been much larger. He only 
intended to show how small a margin of profit these lands yielded 
to the holder. Some authorities have held that mirdsddrs could 
not sell their land without the consent of the state. This 
was not Captain Grant Dufi‘^s opinion. ^It does not appear,^ he 
writes, ^ that any register of such sales was kept. Usage had 
rendered an- application to government unnecessary. Still 
applications were sometimes made to mdmlatddrs iov a certificate of 
sale in. order to attest the transaction. In this case a nazar or fee 
was presented. Mirds bills of sale are very particular in guarding 
against claims by any other member of the seller^5 family/ 

The upri or casual tenure was originally the tenure by which 
people held who belonged to other villages. It was a mere tenancy- 
at-will terminable at the pleasure of the state, either at the end of 
the current year or of a term of years if a lease had been granted. 
Land held under the upri tenure was subject to rates specially 
agreed on, and these rates were generally much lighter than the 
standard assessment.^ At the same time some of the casnal or 


ttpri land was fully assessed and became known as ehdli jamin. 
Much of this land was taken by tenants who were the hereditary or 
mirds holders of other lands in the same village, while some was 




tilled by residents of neighbouring villages and some by new 
settlers. A casual or upri tenant had none of the privileges of an 
hereditary tenant or mirdsddr. He might build a house in the 
village, but he could neither sell nor remove it, and the house became 
the property of the village or of the mirdsddr on whose share^of tbe 
village site it was built. Casual holders could not bequeath or sell 
their land, and could be turned out in favour of a better tenant. 
Apparently upri land might become mirds by long enjoyment at 
the full rat© of assessment. The power of granting lands other than 
mirds at reduced rates seems to have rested with the village head. 
This was his great inducement to spread cultivation and was a 
source of power and occasionally of oppression. 

' Sheri or crown lands were those immediately under the manage- 
ment of government. They were supposed to have been originally 
taken to form gardens or fields to be kept for the use of government. 
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When s/ieri lands ceased to be kept for goyernment use, they were Chapter VIII. 

rented direct by tHe ckirs to the liusbandnaen and generally 

at an easier rate tlian tbe lands managed by tbe village aiitborities. 

In 1822 except the chief s Mds hdg or private garden all sheri ot 
crown lands were placed under the management of the heads of 
villages and their rent was included in the village assessment. 

The easy rates were continued and old landholders were kept on 
the former terms except where fraudulent leases, obtained by the 
collusion of former mdrnlatddrsy were discovered. 

The istdva or rising lease tenure was granted for bringing waste 
land under tillage. The usual term of lease was five to seven years 
and the rent steadily rose until the full assessment was reached. 

The land then became chdli ov fully assessed land, and could be 
held on or mirds temire according to circumstances. Under 
British iiianagement various regulations were made for granting 
hhand makta that is fixed and istdva or rising leases. All distinc- 
tions of tenure were abolished by the survey Act I of 1865, when 
every holding was declared to be the occupant’s transferable and 
liereditable property. Sheri or crown lands are now everywhere fully 
assessed. The only lands under the direct management of govern- 
ment are grazing, forest, and waste lands, and lands set apart as 
quarries or for other public purposes, , 

In alienating land the state made over to the grantee the state Almiated Lmd^ 
share in the produce of the laud. When villages or lands held in 
mrds were alienated to third parties the mirds rights were in no 
way disturbed. Land which was not mirds the alienee might dis- 
pose of as he pleased, within the saine limits as government disposed 
of unalienated land, and, in theory at least, subject to the fulfilment 
of existing promises. When one or more villages or portions of 
villages were alienated, all previous alienations of land within the 
village recognized by the state remained untouched. Thus the 
alienation of land wholly at the disposal of government, as casually 
heldiand,crownland,and wasteland,carriedwithit much fuller powers 
than when the land which formed the subject of the grant was either 
in the hands of hereditary holders or of earlier alienees. The alienee 
of a village stood to its land in the same relation the state had stood 
to the land before the grant. When the state alienated laud wholly 
at its disposal, the alienee had a mirds right to the land either rent- 
free or on a quit-rent according to the terms of the grant. The 
holder of a newly granted village had no authoihty to charge 
assessment on older alienated land or to deprive hereditary holders 
of their mirds rights. The alienee of a village frequently gave out 
land rent-free, and this land he also called alienated land. But 
these gifts rested on his pleasure, and it is a question how far on a 
reversion of the village the state would have been bound by such 
gifts. It may be assumed that all villages were originally 
government villages, that is the revenue of all at first came into the 
government treasury. What was the earliest form of alienation 
does not appear. Apparently in Satara the earliest alienation 
documents refer to hereditary offices, and the assignment of rent- 
free lands to the village establishment. A copperplate grant 
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seryices, to Bhats or reciters, to Jan gams or Lingdyat priests, and to 
Fair Flags, as eacii Tillage used to send a flag to the great fairs or 
religious gatlierings. Musalmiin perpetual grants or indms, all of 
which were included under the head of charity or Jchairdty were of 
eight varieties, to Musalmjtns, to Musalman beggars, to tumblers or 
Domb^ris, to bull showmen or Gop^ls, to bear-men or DarvesHs, 
to eunuchs or Hiijres, to picture showmen or Chitrakathis, and to 
reciters or Dharas* Devasthdn or religious grants were both 
Hindu and Musalmdn. The Hindu religious grants were of three 
varieties j (1) Mar^tha made either by rulers or village 

officers, including grants to famous temples for lights or dipS;, for 
food or 7iaivedyay for worship or a on great festival days or 
uchcMvs ; (2) gdo7i devta to meet the expense of village shrines ; and 
(3) saunstlidnsj grants to religious teachers made by Maratha chiefs, 
by the Peshwas, and by village officers, the most interesting of which 
were to Bhdrgavram Bdjirdv^s teacher and to Rd;md£s Svdmi 
Shiv^jFs teacher. Musalm&i religious grants were of three kinds 
mosque lands, tomb or darga lands, and prayer-place ox idga lands. 
Bharmdddy or charity lands were held almost entirely by Brahmans. 
Dengisov gifts were miscellaneous grants usually by village officers 
to wantriks or sorcerers and magicians, devrisMs or spirit 
controllers, hahiirupis or mimes, gJiadski vdjantris or pipevs^^slimgddis 
or crooked horn-blowers, tutdrimlds or long trumpet blowers, 
pahhvdjvdlds or drummers, kalvantins or dancing girls, chitd^ds or 
painters, atdrs or perfumers, rahtvdns or ink- makers, paivehars or 
silk Workers, chohddrs or macebearers, sondrs or goldsmiths, shimpis 
or tailors, sxddrs or carpenters, gaitndis or bricklayers, bhois or 
fishermen and litter-bearers, vaidyds or physicians, kdsdrs or bangle 
makers, pdnddis or water-finders, mdnbhdvs or beggars, virs or 
heroes who had died in defence of the village, and hdlparveshi and 
mdnparvesM for the children and widows of village martyrs. 
Vata7iddr grants were for village officers and village establishments. 

The holders of alienated villages are Brdhmans, Marathas, Yanis, 
Jangams, Gosdvis, Prabhus, Mhars, and Musalm^ns.^ The 
proprietor as a rule does not live in his village. Many estates are 
divided into shares and some are enjoyed in turn by the descendants 
of the original holder. In many cases the estates or shares are 
mortgaged to creditors and in a few cases they have been sold.^ 
There is no notable difference either in the condition of the people 
or in the character of the tillage in alienated and neighbouring 
Government villages. As a rule the alienated villages are the 


1 The Collector of Sdtto, 6263 of 17th October 1883, Of the seventy-two alienated 
villages m KhAndpur, Tdsgaon, and Khatdv, Brdhmans hold fifty, Mardthds 
fourteen, Gosdvis two, Prabhiis one, Mhdrs one, Musalindns one, Gnjars one, Jangams 
one, and one is heldjointlyby aBraliman and a Lingdyat. In Kardd,Vdlva, and Pdtan 
also the chief holders are Brdhmans and Mardthds ; of these five are Sarddrs, and the 
^ Brdhmans, and husbandmen, 

f villages in Mdn, one is in the management of a moneylender or sdvTcdr ; 

01 the twenty-two villages in Khdndpur, seventeen have been mortgaged, and of the 
Tdsgaon, five. Of the thirty-two villages in Khatdv, some have been sold 
ana the names of the purchasers have been entered in the Government books and 
nineteen are in the hands of moneylenders or sdvkdrs. 
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clioicest Yillages of tlie neiglibourliood and so are better able to bear 
witliont suffering tbe heavier rates which they have to pay. Alienated 
villages have two leading classes of tenants^ m'im.s'dcirs or hereditary 
tenants gatkulis ov casual tenants. Yearly tenants are also 
found un&.eT mirdsddrs and in the proprietor's private holding. 
Ally except perhaps the under-tenants^ pay a fixed rent. In 
unsurveyed villages the proprietors sometimes attempt to raise the 
rent especially when the tenancy is for a year or other limited period. 
But all tenants have a right to hold their lands so long as they do 
not fail to pay their rents, and can be ousted only in due course of 
law. The payments are nearly always in cash, though grain rents 
are paid in a good many Patau villages. The ordinary rates in 
surveyed alienated villages do not differ from those in Govern- 
ment, villages ; in unsurveyed villages they are generally higher.^ 
Proprietors seldom do anything to aid their tenants to improve the 
land. If the tenancy is for a limited period, they sometimes help 
the tenant in digging wells or in caiuying out improvements. No 
advances or tagdi are granted to tenants. If a tenant improves his 
holding he usually reaps the full benefit of his improvements. The 
proprietor as a rule will ask no more rent than the former rent. Most 
alienated ^villages have waste g'dymn or grazing land for the 
landholders to graze their cattle on free of charge. In some cases 
this wasteland is set apart as kuran or grass land and the right of 
grazing is sold yearly or given by contract. The right to cut timber 
depends on the terms of the proprietor's sanads or title deeds. 
Landholders can nsually cut trees on their fields, except the kinds 
set apart as Government trees. The help given to proprietors to 
recover rents is regulated by sections 86 and 87 of the Land Revenue 
Code. On application a summary inquiry is made, and if the 
proprietor appears entitled to help an order is passed to help him. 
The tenant is given a week, a fortnight, or a month to pay. At the 
end of the term of grace, under the Collector's order, the mamlatdar 
enforces the usual compulsory process. The proprietor of a surveyed 
village is aided to recover his dues up to the survey rates. In 
unsurveyed villages chelp is given up to what seems fair in each 
village. When such cases arise average actual collections during 
the previous five years are generally considered fair. 


1 In Kardd, V^llva, and F^tan the ordinary dry-crop acre rate in nnsurveyed 
alienated villages is about 10.?. (Rs. 5) and the garden acre rate 34s\ (Us. 7). M^ii has 
three of its five villages surveyed, and in the other two the dry crop acre rates vary 
from 2s. to 2J^4 (lie. 1 - as.) j the revenue is however levied by the proprietors at 
three-fourths of the Ml assessment and consequently the actual burden of revenue on 
the landlioHers is not much in excess of what falls on Government landholders in 
neighbouring villages. In the four unsiirveyed villages in Khdndpur the dry crop 
* acre rates vary from lOyi. to (Rs. Iff - as.), and the acre rates on w'atered 

land from 9a 9d. to 4a (E3.4f - 2/^) ; the corresponding rates in the neighbouring 
, * . Government villages are for dry crop land from BsA^d. to 3d. (Rs. Iff - 2 as.) and for 
; watered land 9s‘. to 5s, (Rs.4J-2f). In the six unsurveyed villages in Tiisgaon the 
» highest acre rates are for dry crop land 10a 7fd. (Rs. 5^^) and for watered land 17.a 
(Rs. 8|), and the corresponding rates in the neighbouring Government villages are 
\ (Es. 2|) and ISs. 6jd. (Rs, 6 tus, 12'|), In the eighteen unsurveyed villages in , 

- Khativ, the acre rates vary for dry-crop land from 6s, to 2s. (Rs. 3-1) and for watered 
^ ' tod from £l 2s,to 10s. (Rs*ll-5) ; the corresponding rates in the neighbouring 
•'/ ; ’ art . fe dry-orop land 4s. to 3d. (Rs. 2 - as. 2) and for waterw, , 
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SECTION 

The firs!} land measurement and appraisement of wliicli record 
remains was under tlie Bijapur government/ probably during tbe 
last years of tlie lOtli century. Tbe accounts were kept in pagodas, 
la some villages tbe Bij^pur standard of assessment was continued to 
tbe end of tbe Pesbwa’s rale(18l7)>but the accounts are imperfectand 
no estimates of tbe rates are available. When Sbivaji took tbe country 
(1655) be made a new but imperfect measurement. His system was 
tbe same as that of Malik Ambar in tbe North Deccan (1605-1626), 
who fixed two-fiftbs of tbe produce or its equivalent in money as 
tbe government share. Sbivaji kept bis accounts in Tbe 

Mogiials in tbe time of Aurangzeb (1686 - 1707) introduced tbe 
system of Todar Mai, which was a permanent assessment of one- 
tbird of the avei'age produce or its equivalent in money.^ In Satara 
tbe Mogbal assessment was fixed not by measurement as in tbe earlier 
conquered districts, but by tbe average of the accounts of the ten 
previous years. In some cases Aurangzeb raised the rents for some 
years as high as he could and this amount was ever afterwards 
entered in the accounts as the kamctl or rack rental though it was 
subject to permanent and casual remissions. 

Before the rise of the Marathas and during their supremacy, 
many surveys were made of parts or of the whole of the Satara 
territory apparently with the object of readjusting rather than of 
altering the assessment, which, under the name of Tcamcll or rack 
rent, had remained tbe same time out of mind.^ No accurate account 
of the Bij^pur survey remains. Tbe standard of measurement was 
a Mihi or pole, said to be about five feet, but probably nearer ten 
feet long,'^ In the time of BaUji Bajirav (1740-1761) one Shamrav 
Amb4ji surveyed thirty-one villages in W^i and Karad of which 
records remained in 1822. Other villages were surveyed by Sakharam 
Bbagvant mdmlatddr of Chandan-Vandan and Babu Krishnai-dv of 
Satara but the records were lost. The unit of measure is said to 
have been six haths or ten feet.® Probably none of these surveys 
extended to the hill lands. In alienated villages, which keep many 
old practices, the valley lands pay a fixed reni> while the nplands are 
measured year by year. The rates ai’e fixed by the square rod 
of land actually cultivated. About 1751 parts of Karad, Vilva, 



^ Contributed by Mr. J. W. P. Mnir^Mackenzie, G. S. 


® The standard fixed in Northern India and i)arts of Gujardt and Kklndesh by the 
great Akbar, ‘ whose assessment,’ says Mr, Ogilvy the Commissioner of S^tdra in 1851, 
* may be that which now exists,’ was a third of the produce. According to Mr! 
Ogilvy, the mode he adoi^ted was to cause a small mediiim portion of the crop to be 
cut for several seasons and then to estimate from this specimen the produce of the 
entire field. The assessment was fixed on a calculation of the market prices for a 
series of years. Mr. Ogilvy, Commissioner of Sdtdra, 419 of 29th October 1851, Bom 
Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 23-24. 

3 Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 21. 

^ Captain Grant afterwards Grant Duff mentions a stone at Nher in Khatdv with 
a measure of five cubits and three hand-breadths. Another mark by its side showed 
what was supposed to be Shivdji’s standard and this was six cubits and three hand- 
breadths. According to the general opinion Shivdji’s measure was five cubits and 
five hand-breadths or nearly ten feet. East India Papers, IV, 646. 

Captain Grant, i7th June 1822, East India Papers IV. 646. 
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Khi^pur, and Bijipar, were measured under the unmieesotthe 

r.se s!d“ Abei 1821°!. ‘ley do not seem & h.ye C 

assessed. About 1821 the Bijapur sub-divisiou -was surveyed aurl 

assessed and every piece of land then received a nominal rent.^ ^ 


- ■■ X 'W J..1U M 

About 1822 the acre rates returned for good land varied from 

So w i ^ ^ f- H) ; for mixed land W 

186. s 6?. (Es. 9 a.^y) to Is. S^d. (131 as.) ;and for upland from 4s 6 it 7 

■(Es.2 as.4^^) fo 6|d. (4|as.). The acre rate in garden land varied 
^om £2 16s._ 4|d (Es. 28 as. 3J) to 2s. 3d. (Es. li).‘ In Cantain 
Grants opinion these rates were so high that if the whole land had 
heen subject to them no margin would have been left for the land- 
holder s maintenance. In practice the landholder tilled less heavilv 
rented alienated or leasehold land, and even portions of the village 
lands which nominally were liable to the full rates were let off with 
short rates or khand makta. The landholders were also helped bv 

the pay which members of most families earned in the chiefs retinue 
or m Ills army. Acumuo 


The officers immediately connected with the land management 
were hereditary. In the village they were the pdiil or headman the 
hdkarni or clerk, and the chmighula or assistant headman. These 
^ceswereof remote antiquity. The word pdtil is po.ssibly of 

^rritiaffitv fwi ofoer words gdvda and grdmddlukdri prove 

the antiquity of the oflBce. Tte ancient name for the hulkarno 

gram or '^lage writer. The pdtil was the head of the village 

superintended the collection of the revenul® 
aportioned the assessment and managed cultivation 
the accounts and records, and the ehaughula helped 

healaid authorities were the de^hmukh or grLp 

^ or group clerk. As presidents of mncMil 


neau ana me aesfipande ov group clerk. As presidents of vanrMiis 
or juries th^ had special power to settle cases relating to h^reditarv 
property. The office of desh-chauglmla also existed, but seemsto 
have been a Maratha institution. Deshmukhs and deshpdndes are 
probably as ancient as the village offices. Grant Duff th£<!?ht they 
were as ancient as the Bahmani dynasty and probably of far 
remoter origin, but it^s not proved thlt the offices were hereditary 

before the Mailmans. No Satdra records have been tLed S 

bfiltp^n 7 * 1 ™®® 1 *^® grades of officers who held power 

between the deslmukh and the Edja. In Musalman times the 

miU. btill the authority of the deskmukhs and deshpdndes 


Bl%ov.Yet“To“S*of Bijfipur were aeseesed in 1851. 

Sderatkai.’ LiU. SoXcond CTr! «°"- 

Beo. 22 of 1852, ^0“^ 9th Angust 1851. Bom. Gov. Eev. 

. . ‘The records are in bighds each 192. 

4840 square yards. The ^ ll*®* ’® about Jtha of an 

/to Rs. 8- to uXd rI 1°°'^ 1 *0 16 ; 

Rt 2S. East India Papers, fv! 849 “ ® ^ ^ 5 “<1 1“ garden land- Ee. 1 to 
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remained. They frequently had charge of forts and often farmed 
the revenue of their distincts. The snpermten dent oi amils over a 
considerable tract of country was termed mokisdwr who was 
probably paid by a percentage on the revenues. Frequently above 
the mohdsddiT was Sb sithheddr who did not live constantly in the 
district and took no share in the revenue management. The 
mohmcUr's office was occasionally but not often hereditary. 
Mokribkhaii Mokisdar of Kar^d and Khatdv was succeeded by Ms 
son and grandson. On the other hand the appointment often lasted 
only for a yeai\ Mohdsddrs were not always Musalmans- The 
deshpdndes and deshmitkhs were a source of division in authority 
and frequently resisted the Bijapur government. To reduce their- 
power Shiva|i (1668-69)^ while maintaining the village officers^ 
abolished the interference of the hereditary district officers in. the 
land management, but they continued to have considerable influence 
as referees in questions relating to hereditary property. At the same 
time Shivaji established a strict check over the pdtils and kulkarnis 
in the shape of a staff of district agents styled tarafddrs or tdliikddrs, 
an upper class of clerks who tested the revenue management of a 
group of villages and did clerical work. For the active duties there 
was a havdlddr for each tdlukdaTy and a suhheddr or mdmlatddr 
with a similar charge over a larger area. Highest of all^nnder the 
Peshwds or prime ministers was the miijtcmddr or finance minister 
and the sabiiis or I’ecord-keeper.^ The Peshwas continued the same 
system and Mahdavrav Ballal (1761-1772) brought it to considerable 
efficiency. The mdmlatddr s were appointed from year to year, but 
they were not removed during good behaviour. Government estimated 
mdmlatddr^ s expenditure and receipts at the beginning of the year. 
He had a salary, a public and private establishment, and a right to a 
private assessment of about five per cent on the revenue. He had to 
advance part of the expected revenue to government, receiving a 
premium of ten per cent and one per cent interest monthly until 
the period when collections were expected, when the interest 
ceased. The accounts when closed were carried by the district 
fiidnis or mdmlatddr’^s first clerk to Poona and carefully examined. 
The mdmlatddrs were encouraged to live in their districts, and when 
they could not the affairs of the district were closely examined. 
This system continued but more laxly till the time of B^ljirav 11. 
(1796) when the whole system went to ruin. The mdmlatddrs 
either themselves became, or were replaced by contractors, who 
farmed the revenue of the districts and treated the landholders with 
the greatest harshness. The contractors were usually given civil 
and criminal jurisdiction and the people had no redress. 

The village and district officers w“ere originally hereditary.^ They 
were paid by the grant of lands and by certain dues. The ^odtils and 


^ To the time of the Peshwas belong the expressions nddgmmda and deBlichaughula 
that is district head and district assistant, sar pdtU or head pdtilt and the revival of 
the term moJcdsddr with a new signification explained in the section on the revenue 
system. 

2 Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, O.S. His authorities are Grant DufPs Mardthds and Letters 
of June 1822 , and information obtained by inquiry into hereditary office cases, 
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hulharms keld rent-free lands and in MaratBa times if not earlier 
enjoyed tte mt-tsMMra or salary^ and tlie and or 

honorary presents of cash and turbans at the yearly revenue 
settlement. These charges -were allowed when the yiliage revenue 
was collected and the amounts were deducted from the receipts. The 
alienated land was divided among all the members fdtil and 

hulkami families. But the extras were generally paid only to the 
officiating or though in some villages the relations 

obtained a share.^ From the landholders the jpdtil and hulharni 
received presents of grain o^blled ghugns^ varying from eight to 
twelve pounds {4i^ Q shers) to the bi glia o{ lBm.Ay or one-tenth^ ®ight 
pounds in eighty (4 shers in the man) j of the grain yield. They 
also enjoyed other very ancient perquisites termed marks of honour 
or mdu-^fan^ The chief of these marks of honour were charmi 
joda or a pair of shoes from the village shoemaker; the Basra 
sheep allowed from the village expenses; | arma weight of oil 
from the oilman on working days ; oil and molasses given by 
merchants on the cattle festival in Ashddh or June -July; pieces 
of cloth, blankets, betel-leaf, or vegetables from the sellers and 
makers of these articles; a small tax of J or | a, (1| to 3 
farthings) a piece on all traders ; and to the pdtil two-thirds of 
watching fpes of three farthings to a half-penny a head a night on 
travellers and others. They also helped themselves largely to the 
sddihdr or extra village expenses. These were assessed and their 
amounts fixed by the village officers and were a source of much 
complaint on the part of the villagers. 

Government occasionally exercised careful supervision over these 
extra village charges* But before British influence became paramount 
in 1818, the nsual practice was to cai*e little for exactions from 
which the state did not suffer. The policy regaiding hereditary officers 
seems to have been to allow the land to descend by the oi’dinary rules 
of Hindu inheritance, but, as far as possible, to forbid or at 
least to restrict its alienation out of the family. This would 
have the effect of attaching to the soil a family with a stake 
and interest in the village, and this was considered the most 
suitable material frofn which to choose the officials who dealt 
immediately with the individual landholders. The special items of 
remuneration in cash and perquisites were to be given to the actual 
officiators. The modern law adopts a different view. The land 
possessed by the whole family is regarded as an equivalent for the 
remuneration of the offioiator, and the whole land both of officiators 
and of relations is now fully assessed while the officiator alone gets a 
fixed percentage on the revenue of the village. Tinder former govern- 
ments the rent-fx'ee lands were necessary to keep the family attached 
to their villages. In the present day they have not the inducement 
to leave their homes in search of plunder or of military or court 
employ, and there is no^ reason why the state should allow the 
. subordinate members oipdtil and kulkarni families to hold rent-free 

r ' A ' ^ 1 ,' 1 ' ' 

'I T&e paid the members of tiie family a portion of tbeir dues under the • 
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lands. In spite of state restrictions mucli of tHe lands intended for 
tlie support of tliese officers has been alienated especially in the case 
of the who belong to the improvident Maratha caste. The 

alienations are for the most part of long standing and are left 
undisturbed because the present system secures sufficient 
remuneration for officiators without interfering with transactions 
most of which were in good faith^ while the levy of a full rate of 
assessment from those lands has saved the state from loss. The 
manner in which these hereditary officers perform their revenue 
duties seldom gives entire satisfaction. A large percentage are fined 
and suspended from office every year, while about two per cent are 
dismissed ; and convictions for criminal offences, usually embezzle- 
ment among the JculkarniSy are not uncommon. At the same time 
they do a great deal of indispensable work on a small pay, and it may 
be doubted whether any other system would succeed as well. In 
early Maratha times the district hereditaiy officers like the ])djtils 
were paid in land. Besides this they had the collection of certain 
dues which were levied from the villagers in the form of cesses. 
The collection of these dues was an occasion of unlimited extortion 
and even petty wai-fare. The levy of these dues continued even 
when the services of these district officers had been dispensed with. 
Under the Musalmdn kings they collected these dues themselves. 
But to check their extortion and centre authority in himself Shivaji, 
wherever his rule was established, stopped these collections. During 
the time of slack rule which followed Shivaji^s death, the practice 
revived, and it was not finally stopped till the establishment of the 
British system. Since 1863 the hereditary district officers, instead of 
dues, have been allowed fixed assignments on the revenue, and in 
lieu of service they pay a cess of one-fourth of their income from 
both land and cash assignments. Even to a greater extent than 
those of pdtils and IculJcariiis the lands of district hereditary officers 
have been alienated. But the alienations have been seldom 
interfered with so long as the state receives the one-fourth cess. If 
the hereditary officer no longer holds the land, the one-fourth cess is 
generally secured to him from the alienee that he may not have to 
pay Government for lands which he no longe?? enjoys. 

Erom early times the hereditary village accountant probably 
kept a general statement in which the whole land was first entered 
and then the commons, roads, village site, and unarable waste were 
deducted.^ The arable land was next shown and all alienations noted. 
The balance was the land on which the government assessment was 
levied. There was probably also something like the modern patta^ 
a statement of the amount each landholder had to pay. No record 
remains of what accounts were kept in Musalm^n times, but as 
their names were Musalm^n, the greater number of the forms in use 
in 1819 seem to have been handed down from Musalm^n times. In 
1822 the Jmlkarni^s accounts included the jamin jkdda or land 
register, corresponding to the present Form No., I., a record of 
the name, quality, and contents of every* field in the village, 


1 Grant Duffs Mar^th^, 1^. 
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showing whether it was alienated or not; to what clasS; first 
second or third, its soil belonged, and whether it was garden or 
dry crop. Except in the Javli district where there was no record 
these details were forthcoming in most villages, but were in 
general incomplete and unworthy of credit. The old land registers 
were lost or perhaps quite as often hidden under pretence of 
being lost or burnt during unsettled times. The land register 
was intended to form the groundwork of the assessment, 
but its incompleteness or falsity made it little worthy of trust. 
The second statement, corresponding to the present Form No. VI. 
was the Icwni patrak or rent roll, a general record of the lands 
held and the revenue due by each landholder. In many villages 
the sardesJimuhhi and other cesses were in addition to the rent of 
the fields and were not shown in the ldv7ii patrah or rent roll. The 
Idvni patrak for the past year was the most useful paper in framing 
the yearly village rent settlement as the only changes which had 
to be made were for fresh cultivation, exchange of fields among 
landholders, and frauds and embezzlements of land. Neither of the 
first two records could be trusted till the land was appraised and 
measured. The third paper, coiTesponding to the present Form 
No. Ill, was the sowing statement or hi pernydche patrak. This 
was a moiithly statement of sowings kept very irregularly by the 
kidharni and forwarded to the mdmlatddr^ showing the area of land 
sown in each village for the early and late crops and specifying 
the amount of land revenue due from each. The fourth paper 
was a holding statement called kulghadni, showing the area 
and character of each cultivator's holding and its rental including 
extra cesses. It was made out * before the rent roll and 
contained the same information in greater detail. It was a separate 
account with each landholder instead of a general statement of 
every holder in the village. The personal or rayatvdri settlement 
was framed with reference to each man^s holding or kulghadni. 
The kahttl kutbds or holders^ agreements and the rayatvdri pat ids 
or state agreements difiex’ed from it only in form. The fifth 
paper was the shop statement or molitarfdchi Jculvdr, a record of all 
the craftsmen and trades people in the village, with the shares 
of the mohtarfa or professional tax due from each. The sixth paper 
was the lease roll or istdvdcM patti, stating all the istdva or rising 
leases with the terms of each. The seventh paper, corresponding 
to the present day-book, was the tahsali yddy a daily account of the 
landholder’s payments, showing the date of payment and the payer's 
name. The eighth paper, corresponding to the present ledger, was 
hot-khat khatdvniy an account cui*rent with each landholder, showing 
the amount of revenue paid and the balance due by each. The 
ninth paper was the patti vasuU or the accounts forwarded from 
the villages, with all moneys sent to the mdmlatddrh office in 
payment of revenue, specifying all particulars of the remittance. 
The tenth was the tdleband showing the revenues and charges under 
each head. The eleventh was the sarsdl jamdkharch showing all 
payments and receipts in the village with the outstanding balances.^ 

_ i, ^um 1822, East India Papers IV . 663, 
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These accounts wex'e brouglit to light in the investigations made 
during the first year aftex’ the overthrow of the Peshwa (1818). In 
1822, after constant corrections during thi’ee years, they were 
thought to be as connect as was possible until a survey was made. In 
1822 they supplied a fair estimate of the assessment and enabled the 
authorities to decide on complaints of extra exactions, because the 
hdghadni or landholder’s detailed statement specified e\rery item 
of revenue to be levied from each individual, and for which he had 
passed “his or agreement paper. Whether regulai" 

receipts were granted under the original Maratha government does 
not appear. After 1818 they were granted in regular i*otation by 
the pcUil to the my at) by the mdmlatddr to the patily and by the head- 
quarter officer to the mdmlatddr. In addition to the above the 
of each village had to prepare all the halml kutbdS) by which 
the landholders signified their willingness to pay the items of revenue 
they contained. Their information was contained in each landholder’s 
pcdta or deed, which was the state’s authority to the landholders to 
hold the land on the terms agreed. In Maratha times these accounts 
were most loosely kept and the new system added seriously to the 
hiilharni^s labours. The mdmlatddrs kept statements of their charges, 
corresponding to the village statements^ and of these forwarded 
three to head- quarters at the close of the year. The mdmlatddr's 
three statements were : The mahdlld jliadti a rough account of all 
receipts and charges ; a statement of the revenue settlement of 
each village ; and receipts from persons having fixed allowances 
and other papers relating to his expenses,^ The chief defect of the 
account system was cai’elessness in specifying alienations, cesses, and 
exactions. 

Prom early times the general revenue system was at least in theory 
personal or rayatvdr. It is the cuiTent theory,, says Mr. Grant Duff, 
that the original tenure was mirds that is hereditary subject to the 
payment of rents fixed by the state. According to the same authority 
the deshmukhS) deshpdndes, and jdgirddrs or estate-holdei’s at no 
time claimed such ownership in the soil as was granted to the district 
officers and estate-holders in Bengal. There were no large landloi'ds 
in the modern sense of the term. The earliest) mention of revenue 
farming seems to be under the Mnsalmans. Under the Bijapur dynasty 
the practice became common and the deshmukhs and deshpdndes often 
farmed the revenues. The mokdeddrs were paid by a percentage on 
the revenue, but there is nothing to show that they farmed it. As far 
as he could, Shivaji stuck closely to the personal or rayatmr system. 
So also did the early Peshwas. It was not till the time of Bajir^v II. 
(1796-1818) that revenue farming became usual. The first Maratha 
claims to the revenue of the Sdtara districts were made by Shivaji. 
He claimed the cliauth or one-fourth of the existing revenue and the 
mrdeshmuhhi or extra one-tenth. In theory, in ShivSji’s time, 
the Bijdpur government got only three-fourths of the standard 
assessment, Shivaji got one-fourth, and the landholders had to pay 
one-tenth beyond the former assessment, which tenth was taken by 
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besides the fourth and the extra tenth, 
V/ he could. The whole was lodged in his 
' 4 Shivdji^s successors the gOYernment became 
' ,,i! ^ddrs or chiefs exacted all they could as 
' h. In 1719 these assignments were granted 
a the revenues due to the Moghals from the 
The territory west of Pandharpur, including 
^ h all its revenue was ceded to the Marathds 
* ry thus ceded was supposed to represent 
Jions and as such was called the svardjya or 
rdthds in theory continued existing rates ; in 
"rents according to their fancy. The chauth 
^ , because, as the whole of the revenue belonged 
Vasno occasion fora distinct levy of chauth 
used except when this share of the revenue 
cAtha government to some third party. The 
"tenth continued to be levied. In theory 
'/ J ” : he Marathas were entitled to eleven-tenths 


calculated ”^he Marathas were entitled to eleven-tenths 

lakhs)? To * ;The extra tenth or sardeshmukhi went to 

in each axpenses. Of the rest one-fourth termed 

debt in the .’ll s, to meet his personal expenses. The 

which had^bee*:.^^*'**^^ '^jkdsa. From this mokdsa two deductions 
interest j V;. or six per cent on the whole revenue, and 

further “district head cess or three per cent on the 

cancelled. Wb d was assigned in perpetuity to the Pant 

the original de«<f I 4 fiddgaunda or district head cess of three 

had been ''f the hereditary chitnis or secretary and to 

was to be paic3i^p* I /iimen chiefs. The details are : 
it was to be tSdMra MemiuBf 1719, 

instalments r 

proposals wex^: To assignees. 

carried out. ■ '',r 
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prant Buffos Mar^thds. In his letter of 17tli June 
pS) he puts the proportion of nddgaunda at 2 per 

K ^nt on the whole revenue, and the sahotra at 6 per 
p . on the whole. Thus the amount remaining for 
iie whole revenn e and not 66 per cent , Also when 
iH^aunda or mohdsddr it means that he was the 
in some particular district, not that he was_a 
#ver held the headship of a group of villages in 
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According to Captam Grant Duff ^ artificial divisions of 

revenue created union and gave an immediate direction to the 
predatory power in tlie Deccan. The Marath^s would proTbably 
never have spread so far but for this means of at once conciliating 
and controlling the chiefs. Bajir^v 1. (1720 - 1740) had neither 
leisure nor inclination to attend to detail Every one interpreted 
the amount of his own or his master’s claims according to his power to 
enforce them rather than his ability to prove their justice. Shivdji^s 
more solid institutions remained among his native hills in West 
S^t4ra and Poona/ and there alienations except by the sovereign’s 
authority usually came direct into the state treasury. The 
proportions above quoted soon became little more than theoretical. 
SardeshmiiMbi dues especially were collected in the most arbitrary 
manner, sometimes at only two per cent over the revenue at other 
times at ten to twenty per cent.^ Until the time of Bdjir^v II. 
(1796/1818) matters continued on this footing. He increased 
his own revenue but injured the administration beyond hope of 
recovery by the universal introduction of the farming or contract 
system both for revenue and for expenditure. Revenue contractors 
who failed in their contracts were forced to give up all their 
property and that of their sureties, and if all was insufficient, 
were thrown into hill-forts and treated with the greatest rigour.® 
The system of contracts was indefinitely multiplied; those in 
contract with government sublet their farms. The contractors 
frequently failed to pay their contracts to government or to 
each other. The government put pressure on the government con- 
tractor and he on those wlio had taken the under-contracts. Thus in 
regular gradation pressure passed on the villagers, the whole generally 
ending in a promise to pay at a future day. The contractor was often 
a court favourite. To please Bajirav, and in the hope of making his 
loss good in some other way, he would offer more for a district or 
village group than it was worth. The nnder-contractors took all 
they could from the heads of villages. If a landholder died and 
the contractor refused remission the village head added the dead 
landholder’s share to the payments due by the other villagers. If the 
villagers failed to make good the loss, the hehdman had either to 
pay the amount himself, raise it from a moneylender, be imprisoned, 
or sit in the sun with a stone on his head. Villages used to pay the 
outgoing contractor a sum called antastov secret payment to persuade 
the incoming contractor that the villagers’ payments in the past year 
were less than they actually were. Contracts were usually yearly but 
were sometimes for as long as three years. Before 1819 payments 
were accepted by assignments on bankers or sdvMrs which in 
exchange charges, interest, and premium cost the landholders one 
to four per cent a month on their payments. The result was that 
most villages were burdened by a heavy debt incurred on the 
responsibility of the headman and on behalf of the village. In 


^ Mardthds, 251. ^ Grani: Duff, 22nd June 1822. 

* Grant Duff’s Marithd^s, 624-825. 
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Maratlaa times village creditors relied partly on the headman^s 
power of forcing the villagers to pay creditors and partly on the 
support of government. These village debts^ says Captain Grant 
Duff/ were nothing more than an extraordinary and increasing land 
ta,x occasioned by the misrule of the former government which the 
profits on agriculture could never have paid^ and which in the end 
must have fallen on the government with which it originated and 
by whose measnres the whole system was countenanced and 
supported. Of the greater part of the village debts bankers were 
not the creditors^, but individuals engaged in no trade or business 
except multiplying this drain on the country.^ ^ The great mass 
of these debts' says^ Mr. Chaplin ^consists of advances or loans to 
the late Maratha government. Both village and private debts have 
arisen to a great degree out of the exactions of the farming system/ 
The crops of a whole village were often mortgaged to creditors 
before they were ripe, hut it was very dififtcult to distinguish 
public from private transactions. In 1822 Captain Grant Duff 
calculated the village debt at £50,000 to £70,000 (Rs. 5 to 7 
lahlis)? To clear this great burden Captain Grant Duff pi’oposed 
in each village to conduct a personal inquiry into the history of the 
debt in the presence of the creditor and of the villagers. Money 
which had^been paid down must in every case be repaid. Where 
interest payments aDeady equalled or exceeded the sum advanced, a 
further payment of twelve per cent was to be made and the bond 
cancelled. When the paid interest already amounted to 150 per cent on 
the original debt the debt was to be held cancelled. Where new bonds 
had been passed including principal and interest only the principal 
was to be paid. When the amount due from the village was fixed 
it was to be paid by government and theix' share recovered by 
instalments from the diffei^ent landholders. Captain Grant Duff^s 
proposals wei’e appiwed by Mr. Chaplin and seem to have been 
carried out. 

The first step after the establishment of the S4tax’a Raja in. 
1818 was to abolish the revenue contract system and to I’evert to 
a strictly personal or rayatvch* settlement. One great evil of the 
contract system was*^ that the headman had gi’eat opportunities 
of profiting by exactions ii^ which he was seconded by the 
authority of government. In transactions with moneylenders the 
headman made profits which were ensured by heavier exactions on 
the landholders. Under the system introduced by Captain Grant 
Duff the headman could not levy one copper in addition to what 




1 Letter of 14th February 1822, East India Papers IV. 677. 

^ Eeport on the Deccan para 362, East India Papers IV. 5X6, 

® The proportions of the dijBferent items which made this total amount were roughly 
calculated at balances 25 per cOnt, penalties 41 per cent, new borrowings to pay old 
6 per cent, over- assessment 7 per cent* village bonds as surety for personal debts 
\ per cent, advances for tillage 2J per cent, village land 3 per cent, to pay up 
'^fts I per cent, due by village officers | per cent, security 1 per cent, due to 
. mAmlatd&r who paid the amount per cent, village bonds extorted 21 per cent.. 
. dieter of 14th Feb. 1822. The total of the items is 60 per cent, not 100 |>cr cent. 
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was stated in the landliolders^ aceonnts nor could he defraud the 
state by granting alienations or unduly easy leases. By improTing 
the system of accounts and enforcing the improved system the 
iieadman’s unjust gains and tyranny became impossible and the 
ruinous dealings between villages and moneylenders ceased. 


Captain Grant Duff thus describes the Maratha revenue settlement 
of a village in the eighteenth century. The total amount of the wM 
Idh or cash taxes, which were the first item in the account, was first 
put down. Next came the statement of arable land from which 
were deducted fallow land, alienations, claimants or hahddrs that is 
village officers^ land, village or temple endowments, and 

halutct or village servants^ land. If the headman^s and accountant's 
land was not specified, five higlids the cliahur were assigned for 
both together. To the amount of taxes the assessment on the 
remaining land was added and the whole completed by tbe addition 
of seven cesses or pattis amounting altogether to thirty-two per cent.^ 
These cesses together with the taxes and net land revenue formed 
the total rent settlement or Jamu&andi of the village. When the 
total rent demand was fixed the village authorities, with or without 
the help of the government agent, proceeded to divide the assessment 
among the various members of the community. Besides the regular 
items extra assessments were levied in the same way as lihe cesses. 
They were imposed more or less arbitrarily, and once put on were 
seldom taken off. There were also remissions, some permanent when 
the gross rental was found to be above the resources of the village, and 
some occasional for bad harvests and on other excuses. Theseremissions 
were often corruptly obtained as a matter of favour. The land was 
divided in pdnds or twentieths of a higlia,db bigha equal to about three- 
fourths of an acre, and ckdhur equal to 120 higlids or 90 acres. Each 
cMhur was probably at one time divided mto tihds ov thihds which 
depended on the number of vadils or heads of families. Each thihd had 
a managiughead who in turn apportioned the rent among his hhduhand 
or brotherhood, according to the numbers of rokhars or forty-eighth 
part shares of the thika each held. The iMka varied in size from 
one-half to one-twentieth of a chdhur^ They; were chiefly used in 
Khandpur, Vdlva, Wai, and Koregaon. Instead of into tJiikds the 
lands of villages near the SahyMris were divided into khords or 
valleys, and the lands of the villages in the district of the upper 
Varna known as the Vd,rna taraf^ were divided into bodkds of ten to 
fifty fields. Bach bodka had its manager, who distributed the land 
and its revenue among the connections while the individal ovmgaivdr 
settlement was made by the headman with the head landholder.. 
Probably it was formerly the universal custom for the village head to*, 
settle only with the family heads and for the family heads to fix the 
shares due by the different members of the family. When the* 
settlement had been made with each ray at or family head, each family 
head signed a paper of assent, specifying the quantity and quality of' 



^ The details were : Expenses of collection at 5 per cent, mrA^kmukU 10 per cent, 
(mliYnuhU 5 per cent, deshpdnde 2J per cent, de$hchanghula Xi per cent, scdiotm 
t per cent, and nddgamda 2 per cent, ^ 
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the land and the revenue with all extras. From these papers vatlds 
or state-agreements were framed and sent to head-quarters for 

m ’'®*'“™ed to the mdmMtddrs, who 

with the village officers, referred to them as the authority for the 

levy of the assessment. ^ 

Marathds the assessment was paid in four instalments 
called the tosor or early ram crop in October of twenty percent 
the Mari/ or chief ram crop in January of twenty-five per Lnt, the 

or hot weather crop in May of twenty-five per cent. These instalments 
tlffi # unchanged till 1863, except that the date of taking 

w fest instalment was postponed from October to Novem- 

landholder might be able to pay it after disposing of 
some of his crop. Payment was made in different coins, which^d 

AftialTq ^as always a loser. 

After 1819 theRaja s pvernment collected the revenue at two percent 

charge made by the former government on the 

ni i* 1 *® *^® " standard rupee. 

One and a half percent of the whole revenue was collected in the 

MW called by Captain Grant the meaft 

koken The malhar sMU was collected m the Biiapur district and 
formed foflr per cent of the whole revenue. The remaining 941 

»aZd VP®**- Uttl. oompuWo® ™ 

re<juired in collecting the revenue. Landholders in the same and in 

neighbouring villages went security for one another and distraint 
“®o®s8a'ry- If a landholder could not pay his rent he ran 
a rasual holder or u^H any one could take the land j 
If he was an hereditary holder or mirdsddr some one took the land 
under condition that the former holder might oust him if he came 
back and paid what he owed. 

After the restoration of the SatMa R4]4s the old and very heavv 
assessment was contmued.i Between l4l and 1829 Captain Adams 
surveye a the lands of the state. The arable area was divided into 

and grants or inams 

snrvev r,f rw set up the work of the 

survey was of little use except in preventing mams from encroach- 
ing on government land. No permanent revision of the assessment 
was introduced.* Every village had its old kamdl or standard assess- 


ISShM^Lfterw^dtaiond Commissioner, 881 of 23rd October 1880. In 

Mr. Oeilrvthe Commissioner assessment absorbed half the produce. 

Eev. &B 0 J 22 of 18^2, 23. *bat even a larger share was taken. Bm. Gov. 

thlffilh acrn’4feZ^»i^“^"“? *’96 square yards less than 

originaSy aCt Ihrsam^Klbhe « Mr. 0^/y’s opinion was 

. ^tMO of 29th October 1851, Bom. Gov Lv! Eec 22 rf^8w’ M SSMra, 

. i. 4 Aad^l f l of 23rd October 1880. Colonel 

aaeat. ^hra« not alter^ • Adams measured tlie country but tbe assess* 

highd» and the confusion was occasioned by 

I rement otghas as they were severally styled. In ail but 
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ment fixed, and the total assessment of the occupied area of all 
the villages made up the total hamdl or standard assessment of any 
tdhka or sub-division. Each field was supposed to be known, and 
had its name and area recorded in the accounts mhadim ov mxcient 
bighdsj which was a measure of valuation and not of area, and in the 
higha oi Adams^ survey which was equal to thirty- six or 

3 ^-^ths of the English acre. The hamdl or standard assessment was 
also entered against each field. Next, as the standard assessment as 
a rule was too high to be realized, a certain amount was taken off as 
iota or permanent remission and the concession of which was sup- 
posed to prevent the landholder demanding casual remissions. It 
was in fact supposed to be an agreement to take bad and good years 
together and contract to pay a certain sum considerably less than 
the full legitimate demand. In practice the demand for yearly 
remissions on the plea of poverty and failure of crops remained 
much as before.^ Under the Eaj4s^ system, landholders were 
encouraged to increase garden land by advances for making or 
repairing wells, and by remitting half of the difference of assess- 
ment between that laid on dry and on garden lands, if the holder 
turned dry land into garden Appa Saheb or Shd-Mji, the second 
chief (1839-1848), conferred on the country the benefit of a uniform 
standard of weights and measures which was in use jn 1851 and 
bore the state stamp.® 

In 1818, when the S^t^ra state was formed, one of the first steps 
taken was to abolish revenue farming. The village authorities were 
maintained in full vigour but their actions were carefully watched. 
The hereditary district officers were not allowed to take part in the 
revenue administration. Their influence was considered by Captain 
Grant to depend on their power and their power on their knowledge 
of embezzlements in their districts, and to be therefore disadvan-^ 
tageous. Their names and signatures were occasionally required in 
cases of alienation sales and transfers, and arbitrations were some- 
times submitted to them by the consent of parties. At first they 
were often consulted on general subjects, but as they were found 
untrustworthy, the practice ceased. In the time of the Peshwds 
Satara was divided into fourteen mdmlaU or hub -divisions a number 
■which Captain Grant reduced to ten. The mdmlatddrs were paid 
one per cent on the net revenue of their charge. Each mdmlatddr 


the Bij^pur sub-division tbe assessment was on the old Ugha while the cultivated area 
was shown in measurement bighds. Bom. Gov, Rev. Bee. 22 of 1852, 154. According 
to Mr. Ogilvy the Commissioner (1851), between 1821 and 1829 Captains Chalan and 
Adams, in communication with heads of villages and other intelligent natives, 
surveyed the entire territory of S4t4ra with the exception of the lands of several 
indmddrs and of a few villages in the BijApur sub-division. They revised the assess- 
ment by which they made a trifling increase on the whole revenues. The revised 
rates were introduced and continued in operation for a few years till it was found 
that owing to the resistance offered by those whose rents had been raised, added to 
the loss sustained from those whose rents had been reduced, the revenues declined. 
On this the Rdja directed that the old rates should be again levied instead of the new. 
The change confused the accounts by keeping the new bigha and the old rates. Bom. 
Oov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 22. 

^ Colonel W. 0. Anderson, Surv^ey Commissioner, 881 of 23rd October 1880, 

Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 155. ®Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 27. 
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was not paid precisely in proportion to the amount of the collections, 
the highest pay was one hundred and seventy and the lowest one 
hundred rupees a month. Complaints of exactions or tyranny were 
rare, but fourteen were dismissed within the first three 

years chiefly for bribery and embezzlement. The post of tdhckddr 
OT shehhcldr thsit m group clerk or manager and of mdmlaiddr 
were continued and regular salaries took the place of irregular gains. 
The accounts were strictly supervised at head-quarters. Under the 
British system in Satara, a-s elsewhere, the district hereditary officers 
were without duties or powers. The village system was maintained 
in purity and efficiency. In spite of the elaboration of the system 
and the changes made to suit modern financial practices the revenue 
jurisdiction and duties of the mdmlatddrs and officers corresponding 
to the shehhddrs were closely analogous to those of ancient times. 
The working of the system showed that it was suited to the country, 
fitted to check extortion, and to ensure the punctual collection of 
any assessment the landholder could afford to pay. 

In spite of Captain Grant Duffys efforts to improve the system, it 
continued in several respects loose and uncertain. The village 
accounts were kept on loose pieces of paper and were never balanced 
at the end of the year, and the district officers framed their monthly 
and yearly^' cash accounts from equally slovenly records. These 
accounts showed the receipts only and not the disbursements ; for it 
was the practice to remit monthly to the district officers the sums 
necessary to meet their charges by the hands of the person who had 
brought the collections to the state treasury. Waste lands were 
often entered as cultivated and lands let at reduced rates were 
recorded as fully assessed. The nominal rent of land free from 
assessments and receipts from other sources, were so mixed with the 
land revenues as to make their separation almost impossible. No 
care seems to have been taken to realize the revenues by instal- 
ments at seasons convenient to the payers. If arrears accumulated 
the landholders were pressed for payment when they should have 
been left undisturbed in their fields.^ 


*111 

liliipililii 


Large yearly remissions were always required. When the crops 
began to I'ipen the heads of vllages and the shehhddrs or group 
managers examined them and reported their state to the mdmlatddr. 
Where any village was reported to have suffered much loss, the 
mdmlaiddr or one of his head writers went and examined the crops. 
Prom these reports and from personal observation the mdmlatddr 
made a rough estimate of the required remission. At the time of 
making the rent settlement the mdmlatddr submitted this rough 
estimate to the Eaja. The amount of remission was then fixed in 
the same way as if the sale of an estate was the subject of discussion. 
The mdmlatddr would ask £5000 (Es. 50,000) remission. The Edja 
would offer £2000 Rs. (20,000) and so they haggled until some medium 
, mm such as £3500 (Rs. 35,000) was agreed on. Armed with authority 
remit this sum the mdmlatddr and his subordinates would go 

^ ; 

’ f ® ^ 
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tti’ougli tlie several villages, fixing eacli landholder's remission by a 
similar process of bargaining. In the end a list was sent to head- 
quarters with every landholder's name and the remission alleged to 
have been given him. Several cases of dismissal of revenue servants 
proved that the alleged remissions were not always given/ and if they 
were given they were not distributed till after one or more seasons.^ 
If by the Rajahs permission any portion of the revenue was left 
uncollected, it was generally not recoi’ded.^ It often happened that 
fche alleged remissions were made to cover deficiencies arising from 
inaccurate entries in the accounts, to meet excesses of village ex- 
penditure, or to accommodate persons in favour with those in power. 
Insufiicient sums were allowed to meet contingent village expenses 
and when, as often happened, these sums were exceeded, the poor 
were defrauded to make good the deficiency.^ 

A separate establishment was maintained at the capital for the 
collection of outstanding balances ; and as the local officers were not 
held answerable for their realization they took no pains to prevent 
their accumulation and made no exertions for their recovery. The 
very lax manner in which the accounts were kept rendered it 
extremely difficult for the department specially appointed for the 
purpose to know from whom they ought to levy the outstandings. 
The village accountants were bound to keep records of ^ the details, 
but their accounts were very imperfect, and it was (1851) probable 
that only a small portion of the whole amount of the outstanding 
balances could be recovered.^ 

Under the Rajahs revenue system, yearly advances were required 
to keep up tillage and yearly remissions to save the landholders from 
ruin. Rents were kept at so high a standard that large balances 
accumulated, which enabled the government officers to draw the 
utmost from the landholders and even to absorb, by harsh ,,and 
questionable means, any profits they might earn in other pursuits 
than agriculture. In the opinion of Mr. Ogilvy, who was Commis- 
sioner of Sdtara in 1851, the system of revenue management under 
the chiefs destroyed energy and self-dependence and could never 
lead to improvement.® 

SECTION IV.--THB BRITISH. 

On the introduction of British management in 1848, the Com- 
missioner of Satara made the same use of the hereditary district 
oificers, the deshmukhs, deshchaugMdds^ deshpd7ides,wa.d nddgaudds, 
as had been done in older British districts. He introduced imles 
under which the pay of village headmen and accountants was raised 
to a standard more suited to their duties. When the salaries of 
the village officers paid by the late government were found enough 


^ Lieut. Sandford, Assistant Commissioner, Bom. Gov. Eev.Kec. 22 of 1852, 143-145 
2 Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 22 of 1852, 26. 

^Colonel W. 0, Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 881 o£23r(i October 1880. 

Mr. Ogilvy, 1851, Bom. Gov. Eev. Bee. 22 of 1852, 26. . 

®Bom. Gov. Bev, Bee. 22 of 1852, 27. 

Ogilvy, Commissioner (1851), Bom. Gov.. Bev, Bee. 22 of 1852, 27-28. 
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they were left untouched; when they were not orirmivi, +i 

raised hy a percentage scale on the Ullage revenues 

accountant had sometimes the care of seven! 

their salaries fell short of the anthorLd Srcentare 

of their charge, the salary was raised according to^that scde tT 

anomaly of having the old rates entered with thfnew IS/m 

stopped and orders were issued to the revenue officers 

until the assessment was revised to record the ancient Lick'S 
the ancient rates. Contingent allowances for the suonTv of 
stationeiy for village accountants were fixed at a pereeutas'e on tliA 
vil age revenues and directed to be spent under the autS of the 

the ^Bte„ „t Chech 
the ecceentB o( 

aS, t sk4oir w " 

receipts with every necessary detail The land and extra 

^ clU ae pociHe oteSh’'Si‘°r S 

we ‘v personal observation was satisfied with its efficient 

S“?i 

MmciKl My aad the yolaaes bore the ■commiaiSmatare 

Sattiples of tli6 disfcricfc 8<ccoiiiits in u^ift in T^T»ifiaTn 

for former years was also added to their dnfiPQ 

crops were stated to have wholly or narHallTr faU i 

inspected by the village -f LTricToS^^^^^^^^ 

were watched and revised by the Commissioner and his Tssltants 

and after careful inquiry remissions were granted Statements 

village. ThSe ^as^Kttffi nTctsT^ 

those for whom it was iutendeS UndL thriv^t/™ 

(1848-1851) by Mr. Frere, every field in whth tWe wns T 
was examined by the village officers who prepared a reC stLffig 


'I 

two per 




'iismiiiii 


^oent, from^Si 500 Tcf*^ f^°T ^®'^®nnes up to Es. 500 

‘ cent from Ee. 2W to Es S *<> 2000 

<Nsnt / beyond from Es. .TOGO to Es. 4000 

W land revenues uHo *? ol®rks : On 

■ cent, from Es. 2000 to ^ !’ ^000 to- Es. 2000 

beyond tha^ne »7 fwT ’ 4000 

Gov. Bev, Eeo. 22 ^ ^2 of 1852, 28-29. 
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wbat share the crop bore to a full crop. T^hs, shekhddr or mSmlatdar's 
groap-clerk came round and entered his opinion of the field. Finally 
the m^mlatdar or his shirasteddr or head kdrhun examined the field 
and recorded his opinion. This last estimate unless it greatly 
differed from that recorded by the village officers was accepted as 
final. When the difference was striking the officer who made the 
revenue settlement or jamdbandi inquired into the matter The 
result of the examination of all the fields was embodied in a village 
ahstractj which again was put into a list prepared for each division 
or tJidna, and the division list was embodied in a memorandum 
showing the state of the crops for the whole district. A lumn 
remission was fixed as the share of the loss which Government should 
bear. This lump remission was then divided until each landholder’s 
name appeared with the amount due and the amount remitted. The 
village deed or patia which formerly contained collections without 
showing remissions or expenses was then filled and given to the 
headman. A memorandum was also prepared showing each land- 
holder’s name, the amount he had to pay, and what remissions were 
given him. This memorandum was posted in the village office or 
temple. As a farther preca,ution the mdmlatddr or one of his clerks 
went through the sub-division and entered in each landholder’s 
receipt book the revenue he had topay and the remission he received 
Daring the first two years of British rule (1847-1849)' remissions 
were given on the old plan and during the next two years they were 
given on the plan detailed above. The new system worked without 
complaint.^ 

In 1850-51 the lands of Sfitdra stretched about 160 miles from 
north to south and 150 miles from east to west.^ Exclusive of 
chiefs temtories it included the eleven sub-divisions of Sdtdra 
Tdr^on, Karad, Vdlva, Jfivli, Wfii, Koregaon, Khanapur, Khat5v 
Pandharpur, and Bijfipur. Of 1697 villages 1175 were Government 
alienated. The sub-dmsions of Sdtara, Targaon 
Kardd, Vfilva Javli, and Wd.!, nearest to the Sahyddris, were the 
most favoured in soil and climate, the richest, best tilled and 
moat populous. They were watered by numerous streams fed bv 
abundant and seasonable rain. They were crossed by lofty moun- 
tains whose steep sides were often clothed with crops, while their tons 
were crowned with fields and villages. In these sub-divisions mu4 
01 tne land was alienated on rent-free or service tenure. Of what 
remained and was assessable, the largest part was mirds that is held 
y hereditary holders who could not be ousted so long as they mid 
the government rental. The commonness of this favourable tenure 
Kept the west of the district in the highest cultivation. The eastern 
sub-divisions of KMndpur, Khatav, Pandharpur, and Biidpur were 
soil and climate, and, being more liable to invasion 
fa!! t!° ®% tieen so wasted by war and famine that 

tew hereditary holders were left. The husbandmen had no interest 
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in tlie soilj and as tliey were not bound to particular fields exerted 
tbemselves to exhaust rather than to improve the land. These four 
eastern sub-divisions were much less highly tilled than those in the 
west. At the same time they were great pasture countries^ and the 
cattle of Bijapur^ owing probably to the tracts of salt laden soil, 
were highly esteemed. Still they were not numerous enough to meet 
the demand and numbers of cattle were brought from Malwa,. The 
buffaloes of Bijapur were equally celebrated and their tup or ghi that 
is clarified butter was said to keep longer fresh than any other ghL 
The soils to the west were dark and rich ; those to the east were 
light and poor. Karad was the richest agricultural sub-division in 
the distinct and Bijapur the poorest. Though the stiff black western 
soils sometimes required six pairs of bullocks to draw a single 
plough; and though they were generally highly manured^ the heavy 
and continuous crops they yielded more than repaid the cost of 
tillage. In the west watered lands yielded four crops and unwatered 
lands two crops a yearn The valleys in and bordering on the 
Konkan mountains grew rice^ and wheat while the hill sides yield- 
ed the inferior grain called n&chnL In some parts of this tracb, 
especially in the otherwise poor sub-division of J^vli; the soil was 
red and rich, and nipdni or unwatered sugarcane was grown. Much 
labour and^careful farming was required to grow this cane ; but the 
yield was better than the yield of watered cane.^ During 1850-51 
about 7136 acres (9515 highds) of native and 4151 acres (5535 blghds) 
of Mauritius sugarcane were grown chiefly for local use. Without 
much encouragement from the Government, the cultivators had 
greatly extended the growth of Mauritius cane as they found it pay. 
The west yielded the finest jvdri and the east the best hdjri, the 
grains most eaten by the people. During 1850-51 about 4413 acres 
(5884 Mghds) of tobacco were grown. It appeared to be of supernor 
quality and it was largely exported though not beyond seas. 
Mr. Ogilvy wished to introduce Syrian tobacco and to grow some 
from ISTadiad seed to compare it with that of Sdtd,ra. A small quantity 
of opium was grown during 1860-51 from 5i highds of poppy in the 
S^tara and Koregaon snb-di visions. The district otficerswere ordered 
to take the opium from the gi'owers, who, if Government approved, 
would he paid for the drug at such rate as the opium Agent might 
determine. At the village of Dear in W4i, belonging to the Raja 
of IST^pur, opium was also grown and sold for the benefit of the 
proprietor. During the same year 11,165 highds of native cotton 
were grown. Its production was increasing, but the quantity varied 
with the state of the foreign market. It was estimated that, under 
the stimulus of unlimited demand, nearly 40,000 highds of land or 
about 36,727 acres might grow cotton. The greater part of the 
crop was used in the country, the rest found its way to the ports of 
Chiplun, Khed, and Mah^d. The best cotton sub-divisions were 


was (1850-51) cultivated in tixose parts of the Karid and V^lva sub-divjsions 
ordering on the Sahy^dm where much rain fell. The rice lands intheBiJdpur sub- 
division were watered from the magnificent lake of Mamd^pur. Bom, Gov. Eev. 

‘ ^ , ' •; ‘‘ ; ft. Bom. Gov, Rev. Bee. 22 of 1862, S3. 
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Kardd ... 

■VS,lva 

Khanilpur 

Bijapxir 

Pandharpur 

Khatav... 

Koregaon 

T&rgaon 


According to Captain Adams^ measurements in 1822 Sdtdra con-- 
tained 2^683,998 acres (2^923,1^7 bighds) of arable land. Of these in 
1850-51, including alienations but excluding the lands of feudatories, 
2, 444*, 459 acres (2,662,283 bighds) were under tillage yielding 
£316,079 (Rs. 31,60,790) a year or £35,833 (Rs. 3,58,330) less than 
the kamdl or nominal full assessment.. Of the rental little more than 
half came to Government. The arable waste was 239,528 acres 


' Gov. Eev, Bee. 22 of 1852, 38-39. Tlie reference to teak in JAvli seems 

mistaken. Mr. Muir- Mackenzie, C. S. ^ Bom. Gov* Eev. Eec. 22 of 1852, 39. 

* In Pandharpur, Ehatdv, Eoregaon, and Tdrgaon, most of the landholders had 
l^rms paying an average rent of about £1 18s. (Es*, 19). Larger farms were rare. 
Bom. Gov. Eev. Eec. 22 of 1852, 195. ^Bom. Got. Eev. Boo, 22 of 1852, 18.19, 

5 Bom. Gov. Eev. Eec. 22 of 1852, 177, 225, 
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(-.60,884 hffhds) and, if tilled and fully assessed, would yield an 
estimated rental of £7893 (Rs. 78,930). This was probaL Lre 
than the landholders were able to pay, so that it seemed (18511 
that increased cultivation would hardly repay Government for anv 
large and permanent reduction of assessment.^ ^ 

The assessment was in all cases on the land and not on the cron 
On watered land the btpha rate averaged about £2 Is. (Rs. 204) on 

gs. l7), and on hill side land about 3s. 7id. (Re. 1 as. 13). In 
Mr. Ogilvy s opinion these rates were (1851) much heavier than in 
the surveyed British districts. But as the mdmul or ancient liqhu 
on which the assessment was based, from time and other causes had 
probably become somewhat indefinite, there was possibly less differ- 
ence m the actual incidence. Reduction as well as revision of rates 
was necessary not only because prices had fallen from the cessation 
o the court expenditure, but also because the more the country 

so as to admit the cheaper produce of the 
eghbouring districts into the Sat^ra markets, the more must prices 

£ ‘o I»y ligh Lte, 

Mr. Ogilvy (1851) had no means of ascertaining when or by whom 
the „rig;i,ay Sxed or wh.t priooiple it ms T- 

posed, or whether it was at that time light or heavy. In his opinion 
the pnoe of produce and the value of the precious metals were^liable 

WhTr t\at fixed money rents could never for any 

length of time represent the same proportion of the crop.^ 

a« Vdlva the dry crop assessment looked startling, being 

as high as and even higher than the garden rates. This was partly 
SfbW *® soil OD the hanks of the Krishna and 

*i"® a’ocient or kadim bigha on 
Ssi d was divided into thrS 

fnd dWw bagdyat, lift- watered or budki bdgdyat, 

I^tl‘®<3am-wateredordVrau 
Sayayai land, the dam was generally of earth stones and grass. It 
had to he renewed every year and repaired after every dry weather 
thunderstorm. The co^t of these repairs was nearl/ equYto the 

S lift-watered lan^ or LSi 

hagdyat the water was raised from a stream or pool by bullocks as 

S°Mst wi^hil* well- watered or ziUr bdgdyat the Lef element 
u • ^ ®“® “°^® bullocks. The variety 

j-ff different parts of the district also gave rise to 

difference in the rates of garden assessment.^ 

statement® shows the highest, average, and lowest 


t Oct* 18S1, Bom. Gov. Bev Eiec ^ of I8KS m 

iSS IL 22 «««• 22 Of 1862, 183454. 
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SATlRA. ' 

Sdtdra Assessinejit Bigha RateSy 1850-5 1, 


SUB*DIVISIO^^ 


Pandharpur ... 
KhatS,v 
Koregaon 
Targaon 


Dharan or Dam. 


Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs* a. 


28 0 15 0 i” 0 

20 0 18 0 1 6 


j BudJci or Water-Lift. 

1 Vihir or Well. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1 

o 

ll 

Rs. a. 

14* 0 
12 0 

Rs. a. 

10 ‘ 0 
10 0 

Rs. a. 

2* 0 

6 0 

Rs. a, 
16 10| 
60 0 

14 0 

15 0 

Rs. a, Es. a. 

7 0 0 6| 

28 0 16 0 

10 0 2 0 

12 0 10 0 


Sub-Division. 


Pandharpur 
Khatav 
Koregaon 
I T&rgaon 


DryLasb. E,ce Land. 

^ Highesb. ATeragB . Loffest. Highest. Average. LowesT. 

^7 » IQ ^ a- Ks. a. 


Rs. a. Rs, a. Rs. a 

7 8 2 13 0 1 

I 6 0 5 0 1 0 

I 16 0 8 0 0 4 

8 0 6 0 1 0 


15 0 13‘ 0 I 


Besides the land tax landholders had to pay a number of cesses of 

T?’ or grass cess, a fixed sum of £254 

(Rs. 2o40) levied from certain villages instead of grass formerly 

to £3457 (Rs. 34,570), being the difference fixed in 1830 at 2# nef 
cent between the o d Poona Aon or uninscribed rupee and the exist- 
ing (1851) local Ohandvad animshi rupee. Ghud-onda-paiti or bpaonr, 
wood tax at £37 (Rs. 370) a year levied from villafS neL fX 
iMtead of faggots formerly supplied by landholders to feed beacons 
lighted to guide watchmen absent on duty from the fort Ghr^r 
or house-tax of £1500 (Rs. 15,000) a yei, was leSd by foS 
ratJier than according to the extent of OTound occnTn'Ai^ * vf xr. * ^ 
(2 ».)to24Eal). 

It was lewed on shopkeepers and strangers only, in others on land 
holders also, but never on Brahmans and vatanddrs, and rarely on 
labourers. Buffalo or vanchardi that is grazing tax of one rupee^was 
levied on each buffalo not engaged in cultivatibn and not befoiina- 
to the village headmen. It yielded upwards of £600 (Rs 6000) ^ Tn 

yielded about £437 

(Rs. 4370). A grazing tax on sheep yielded about £2426 (Rs. 24 260) 

It WM levied at different rates in almost every village and averao-pd 
a little over 12s. (Rs. 6) the hundred sheep.^ ^ 

As S4tara was so well watered both by large rivers and small 
streams Mr. Ogilvy thought that £10,000 (rS 1,00,000) a veS 
should be set apart for water works. Much might also be done to 

’ The average rate on 100 sheep was in Satira Es. 6i, in TSssfann a 7 ■ 

^ Es. 6A, in Vflva Es. 5§, in KhaiAv EAer if ir^g - “ 
^aarpur ^ 5f, in W^i Es.®64, m Koregaon sf S’ ^ 

Kwfe jdgirddrf Es. 7. TOV ^^derine trfll S 

ff ^ ofT52fl9?^. Bom. Got^^ Lv! 
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fif* by opening roads and markets.^ Otherwise Mr 
^»se afall Tn prioes’^d T dedtoe'Sf * Aa°.“5Si'ry"™“ 

We pressed mtl, more than dooble wWM fe , 1 . , s?',?"* 

Pefh“ Tdt tli’bfS- t? tt f ^ 

«.ed\“ 

mSbt not olra^rrSi^^ ““ >■“- >»» %« 

eitubtSs! St ?.tdLl»°Kw"“\®‘“'‘ 

Wnr, Wdi, SMm, Jdjli! Ttrg.en, S^SVatsSf ftet 
Bijapur has passed to_ Bijapur and Pandharpur to ShoUpur th! 
other nine suh-dmsions still belono- to S^i4ra -Rr, 
group of nineteen villages eio-ht of thm c5nT,‘ *■ \ these a 

lapse^d in 18*6 and SeS of th? Ti.™t ft " ''‘“k 

lapsed in 1848, we in 1848 lo™ed into tsnb dSis£.'’Sed’'T4,’‘ 
gaon, which was originally given to Belirsm^ w ^ 

1857 and 1864, has belonged to Sdt^ra ^ between 

introduced into this T^isgaon snh ,qi_- was 

in 1855-56, and sanctioned^ hy Government ilfl8^56'4^’ 
some villages were handed from Tasgaon to Athni 
Athm to T^s^aon. Tj 5 oo-£,rvf + 1 . ^ ^^<3 some from 

introduced into KhaMv and Mi;fni in 185 8^59 
Kh5n^pnr in 1869-60; into L IsS '/mn 
Targaon, and part of Helvalr in ao 

following statement^ shows the order in ^hiAh tme^''difff *' + 
^«one were settled and the e«ect of the snrye, sttt Wn7S S 


^“gioeer, while the SupS™t^^"nf^ottcm Exijer^*''’t 
^fdietribatingcarteo^aenperirdes^^^^^^^^^ engaged in maki, 

13th April) showed the effect on prices in contimri! ‘^o“»iss,K>ner m 1849 (37 
fat^ties or the impediments to commuriktion * sub-dmsions caused by tl 
bnllocks would lower the cost of transoort in instead of pa< 

rfZio*;T“4*®P"°P"«°“‘>f6 t0 4 Mr olv?°rn°“ of 5 to 3 and effect 

Sm. 16 ^ ^*'1 OotoW 1862. Rom. Qov. Be 
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Sdtdra Survey Settlement, 1853 • 1863, 



Group. 

vtr._ ! Former. 

Survey Rental. i 

Year. 

IiAQES. 

collec- 

tions. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

1852-63 

Tus^aon 

19 

Rs. 

87,690 

Rs. 

60,056 

Rs. 

13,665 

Rs. 

73,611 

1858-59 

Khatav 

105 

91,236 

1,03,567 

3690 

1,07,257 

1858-69 

M5yni (KMnapitr) ... 

86 

37,208 

43,457 

2708 

46,165 

1859-60 

Koregaon 

73 

1,49,535 

1,36,949 

4488 

1,41,437 

1859-60 

Khlnapur 

56 

67,3!t4 

67,432 

6988 

73,420 

1860-61 

Wdi 

103 

1,(»4,366 

96,278 

1706 

96,984 

1861-62 

SatAra 

101 

91,885 

85,928 

2743 

88,671 

18(51-62 

J5,vli ... 

141 

41,579 

40,020 

253 1 

40,273 

1861-62 

1861*62 

Tilrgaon 

Helvak (Tdrgaon) 

42 

18 

j- 93,338 

86,534 

2890 

89,424 

18K2-63 

Kardd 

88 

1,86,762 

1,65,297 

8664 

1,73,961 

1862-63 

Helvak (Tdrgaon) ... 

53 

10.777 

13,881 

177 

14,058 

1862-63 

Vdiva 

103 

2,34,605 

2,63,491 

9170 

2,62,661 


Total ... 

933 

11,95,875 

11,51,890 

56,032 

12,07,922 


In 1852-53 tlie survey settlement was introduced into the Tasgaon 
sab-division then in Belgaum. In 1848, on the death without heirs 
of the Tasgaon chief, his estate or jdgir came into the hands of 
Government. The eleven villages near Tasgaon and Athni were 
formed into a separate mamlatclar^s charge in which were also in- 
cluded eight neighbouring villages which had belonged to the Soni 
chiefs estate which had lapsed three years before. Most of these 
nineteen villages enjoyed a fairly certain and sufficient rainfall. 
Grain was the chief produce and the early or A* Ann/ harvest was 
more important than the late. Some sugarcane was grown in 
garden lands. The population was 39,061 or 243 to the square mile. 
Tillage was almost the only industry. In Tdsgaon of 9000 people 
nearly 400 were weavers and dyers. The chief import and 
export markets were Athni, Sangli, Tasgaon, and Miraj. Of 
the nineteen Government villages^ in Tasgaon eight had been 
in the hands of Government since the death of the Soni chief 
in 1845, and the remaining eleven since the death of the Tdsgaon 
chief in 1848. In 1855 at the time of the settlement beyond a few 
doubtful fragments no revenue returns could be found for any of 
these villages before their lapse to Government* Little was known 
of the revenue management of the Soni and Tasgaon chiefs. Captain 
Anderson believed it fairly represented the average management 
of Maratha chiefs. 

The Icamdl or rack rent was too high to be ever realised ; it 
was twice to four times the amount actually levied. Though the 
landholders agreed to till at those excessive rates there was an 
unspoken understanding that the full rates should not be levied. 
Regarding the amount to be paid the views of the two parties 
differed greatly. The landholder was determined to pay the smallest 
possible amount ; the chief or the chief’s agent intended to levy 
every rupee over what was required to keep the landholder able 
and willing to till the land during the next season. The chief often 
took more than this and left the landholder dependent on advances 
for food and seed. The unpaid balance of the nominal rent was 
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1853-1863. 


Tdsgaont 

1852^53, 


^ Besides these there were two alienated villages. Bom. Gov. Bel. XCIV. 4. 
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added to the landholder s outstandings. Some of these ontstaud- 
ings were realised m an unusually good season^ and the threat 
of leypng the rest was held over a landholder who either refused 
to till as much land as the chief wished him to till, or threatened 
to leave the chief’s state. i Rather than allow land to remain waste^ 
fL "vyould till It at the usual nominal rates, it was given 

for tillage at any procurable rate, the difference between the actual 
rate and the full assessment being shown as Ichand tota or loss bv 
eemenh Lands held on these terms were entitled to no remissio/ 
Against the great advantage of holding land with this remission in 
advance, was the fact_ that the land was held for only one year SI 
that any attempt to improve it was lost labour. With^kindlv 
management a fair share of comfort was possible under this system 
ittiSVaT-h possible under it as the amount 

thT proXce^2 productive power of the land baton 

In spite of their enormous nominal assessment the Tdsgaon land- 
holders were not very badly off under the native system. They 
were slaves but their masters were considerate, and seldom tightened 
hen bonds beyond the limits of endurance. They were not^llowed 

reducS“bbW^ were seldom or never 

of a fair subsistence. They were 
Smdd'f® which he took care no one but himself 

Svfw ^ produce in a well-managed native dis- 

tnot was greater than m unsurveyed British districts, but far short 

surveyed British districts where the land- 
state s worked for himself, not only for the 

state. In Captain Anderson s opinion whatever might be the 

management, thelapse^ofa district 
and the consequent introduction of the British revenue system 
waa by no means a boon to the people. Probably a century or 

nominal or /camdl assessment had been 
fixed. During that time the standards of value had changed. Even 
had the standards remained unchanged, the rates and apportionment 

of the assessment and tea .j: i-.n y“^,“PPoi Monment 



« mis ciiansre was of hff.ip 

practica,! consequence, as the old rates though kept in the accounts 
were, either by extensive remissions or by special agreement so 
bearable. In settling the Tasgfon viilat^es 
.noticed that lands had been granted °by 
he chief to his officials instead of ready-money payments but the 

seldom talked * The 

Set the°m STateTloJ? ° te®''® te^^®^ stipendiaries or taindiddrs 
tnem at rates lower than those shown in the bnnk <5 Tn 

Je Tasgaon villages thirty-one landholders had written agreements 

«1, the greeteee, aBd „ th^had begue to eew aed ill be™1 


Sonthem Mwitha Comitey. 

Gov. Sel. X'CIV. 23 
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espenss in bringing tbs laud to ordGr_, Mr, Manson agroed for 
tliat year to levy only the amount entered in their papers Thev 
were warned that next year the full assessment would be charged 
Again in 18o0 Mr. Manson writes that a large sum £688 (Es 638oi 
had been included among remissions under the head of hUnd tota or 
loss by agreement.! This loss was on land which the former rulers 
had let considerably under the nominal assessment. The holders 
of these lands made no claims to any special right to hold land at less 
than the regular rates. Still the fact of the agreement was proved 
and M they had been at expense in bringing the land into order, 
Mr. Manson felt bound to contmue the specially low rates for a vear 
The holders were warned that at the close of the year the full 
assessment would be levied. 

The result of levying the full assessment was that much of the 
land was thrown up. The first English officers, knowing that their 
position laid them open to fraud, naturally felt that their onlv safe 
course was to enforce the full assessment. In this wav the 
adjustments which experience had forced on the former rulers were 
Ignored at the cost of much hardship to the people in the fiLt 
instance and in the end of serious loss to the state^ The fact tW 

the levy of the fuUaspssment was followed by the throwing up S 

land showed the English officers that in all cases the neminfl ratS 
could not ^fely be enforced and liberal remissions were acoordinSy 
gmnted. Other expedients also helped to relieve the people irfm 
the full pressure of the rates. They reduced their holdings, 14 up 
the land bearing the highest assessment, and the district and^laS 
officers foimd it necessary not to look too minutely into encroach 
ments on Government waste. Through shifts and evasiourmatters 
at la^ found their level. But before this state of things was reach- 
ed, the people s resources were reduced to the loweft ebb ^ The 
MoTOug statement of the chief revenue details of the eight Soni 
and the eleven Tasgapn villages shows that the system of adfustment 

ShS'M ZeSfe? “ 


Cbapt^YIII. 
Tbd Lami : 


StJBVEY. 

TcisgaoUi 

185 ^ 3 - 53 , 


Acre Bate. 

sions. tious. 


Acxes, 

14,974 

14,250 

12,882 

12,809 

11,194 


( 1848-49 
T!isgaon(ll)„..i 1 | 18 -M 

L 18Bl-’s2 
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Besides tlie marked decline in tillage tkis statement shows that 
from tlie first liberal remissions were granted. It also shows that 
in the first two years the acre rate was lower than in any after years. 
On acquisition of these villages much land was held by Brahmans 
and others on rates lower than the full assessment. In a year or 
two the full rates were levied on these lands^ so that in 1847-48 
though the whole tillage had fallen from 14^974 to 12^882 acres in 
consequence of the levy of full instead of reduced rates the average 
acre rate rose from 4s. 8Jd (Rs. 2 as. 5 y|) to 5s. 4|d (Rs. 2 as. 11 1 \-)* 
From 1847-48 till the near approach of the survey in 1850-51 
the returns show a steady fall in the average acre rates. This fall 
was due to the fact that the pressure of the rates forced the better 
lands out of tillage. In consequence of the Tasgaon chiefs in- 
debtedness during the last years of his life the Tasgaon villages 
had been very heavily assessed. After their lapse to the British 
much smaller remissions were granted in the Tdsgaon than in the 
Soni villages^ and according to local information much larger sums 
were levied than had been realised by the chief. The result was 
by 1850-51 the lands of these villages were deeply mortgaged. 

In 1850-5F Mr. Manson, the Assistant Political Agent who was 
then in charge of this district^ estimated that of the £4037 
(Rs. 40^370^ paid into the treasury on account of the three first 
revenue instalments of that year, no less than £1931 (Rs. 19,310) 
were raised by loans from moneylenders. He was satisfied^ (1850) 
that the shrinking of tillage and the failing revenue proved that 
the assessment was too high. In the Tasgaon villages the dry crop 
biglia^ assessment ranged from 6^. to £1 (Rs.3-10) on the black 
soils on the Krishna banks. In the village of Palus it was as low 
as 3,9. (Es.li).'' 

In 1855 Colonel Anderson had no doubt that under British rule 
more revenue was raised from this sub-division than it could afford to 
pay, and that a material reduction in assessment w^as required. The 
new rates of assessment in this sub-division as well as in Athni were 
fixed in 1852 in conjunction with Captain Wingate. The nineteen 
villages were distributed among four classes which wei^e charged 
highest dry crop acre rates varying from 4s. (Rs.2) to Is. 9d.(14as.). 
In the first class, with a highest dry crop acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2), 
were ten villages close to the Krishna with a good climate and 
good markets. In the second class, with a highest di^y crop aero 
rate of 3^. 6d. (Rs. If), were five villages further inland with a 
less certain rainfall. In the third class, with a highest dry crop 
acre rate of 3s. (Rs.lJ), wore two villages further inland than the 
second class, with shorter rainfall and not so well placed for markets. 
The remaining two villages formed the fourth class and were charged 
a highest dry crop acre rate of 1^. 9tL (14 as.). Most of the villages 
had more or less garden land. The chief gardens were at Soni, 
TAsgaon, Yerandoli, Bhosa, and Palus. About one-sixth of the 


: i ^ Wfeer ? mh Nov. 18S1 para 25. “ Eeport 277 of 4th Nov. 1850 para 6. 

■ ’’ » measure of value, not of area. It ranged from one to six acres 

aw W as.mnofc as twelve acres. Bom, Gov, 8el. XOIV, 29. 
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whole garden area was given to sugarcane, Tasgaon and Soni 
together had between nine and ten acres of betel-leaf. In the 
remaining gardens wheats turmeric, and vegetables were the chief 
crops. The old garden rates varied much in different villages, 
the highest average assessment in any village being I6s. 5do 
(Rs.S as, 3|) in Besur. Some villages in which the survey officer 
found garden land had no garden land shown in the old accounts. 
The land had been held as dry crop, but it was generally highly 
rated in some cases heavier than the new garden rates. In most 
villages water was found near the surface. Several sti^eams also 
ran for a great part of the year and could be dammed at a trifling 
cost. With these facilities and the fixed survey tenure it was 
hoped that the area of watered land would i^apidly spread. The 
nature of the well, the quantity of water and its depth from the 
surface, the crops grown, and the class of soil were the chief data 
on which the assessment of well- watered garden land’ or motasthal 
hdgdijat was fixed. In channel- watered or pdtastkal ' the cost 
of repairing the channel and the date to which the channel ran had 
also to be considered. The assessment was fixed by the Survey 
Superintendent field by field, after considering the whole data 
mentioned above for each field. The following statement shows 
the highest, lowest, and average survey garden rates and assessment : 

Tmgaon Gctnim Survey RateSy 185^-53^ 



Former, 

Survey. | 

Pli^SCRII’TIO.V. 

Area, 

Rental. 

Average 
Acre Rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Average 
Acre Rate. 

Highest 

Acre 

Rate. 

Lowest 

Acre 

Rate. 

Wc*ll- watered ... 
Channel-watered 
Both 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres. 

893 

55 

252 

Rs. 

2672 

115 

791 

Bs. a. p. 

3 0 0 

2 15 

3 2 3 

Be. a. 

4 0 

4 12, 
6 4 

Rs. a. 

1 8 

0 12 

3 0 

Total ... 

1055 

4321 

4 17 

1200 

3578 

•2 15 8 

6 4 

0 12 


The effect of the new rates was in every class a reduction in th© 
average acre rate of about one-third on the old assessment. The 
details are ; Tdsgaon Survey Settlemeiity 185^-53* 


Class, 

Vil- 

lage. 

Former 

Rental 

(1862-53) 

■ ■ ■ ■ .Survey, • , ■ 

Tillage. 

Waste, 

T-otal. 

Highest 

Drycrop 

Acre 

Rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area, 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 



Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

1 

10 

64,499 

34,070 

45,112 

9426 

7409 

43,496 

52,521 

2 0 

H 

5 

15,843 

10,138 

9463 

8053 

4640 

18,191 

14,103 

1 12 

Ill 

2 

2257 i 

1785 

1290 

913 

314 

2698 

1604 

1 8 

IV. 

2 

7390 , 

6663 

4191 

2194 

1192 

8857 

5383 

0 14 

Total ... 

19’ 

89,489 " 

52,056 

00,056 

20,586 

13,555 

73,242 

73,611 



This settlement was introduced in 1862-53, reported in 1855-56,. 
and sanctioned by Government in 1856-57.^ . 

The following statement^ shows the results of the survey settle-., 
ment in this group of nineteen villages between 1855 and 1865 : 
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Tdsgaoii Survey Settlement Results, 1855 • 1865. 

OccuriED, Arable Waste. Alienated. 

Area Assess- Collec- ^rea stss- inT Area 
ment. tions. Feel 



Acres, 

Es. 

Es. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Acres. 

Es. 

1S55-56 

... 62,IG8 

6S,283 

67,188 

8810 

3608 

1082 

20,015 

21,010 

1856-57 

... 63,851 

69,033 

67,949 

7129 

2862 

1316 

20,013 

21,006 

1857-58 

... 6.5,070 

96,423 

69,052 

5980 

2557 

757 

19,931 

20,909 

1858-59 

... 65,787 

69,723 

09,351 

6307 

2261 

904 

19,916 

20,893 

1869-60 

... 67,187 

70,308 

69,946 

4352 

1777 

672 

19,857 

20,823 

1860-61 

... 67,760 

70,533 

70,180 

8808 

1611 

810 

19,774 

20,764 

1861-62 

... 69,819 

71,345 

, 70,998 

2011 

1003 

1370 

19,695 

20,491 

1862-63 

... 70,383 

71,540 

71,199 

1465 

890 

1565 

19,676 

20,468 

1SC3-G4 

... 70,826 

71,699 

71,359 

1071 

760 

1351 

19,670 

20,435 

1S64-65 

... 70,763 

71,576 

71,473 

986 

740 

1652 

19,666 

20,591 


KhatdVf 

1858-59. 




In 1858-59 the survey settlement was introduced into 105 villages 
of Khatav and thirty-seven villages of the Miyni petty division in 
Kh^n^pur. Except about thirty villages in the Phaltan plain below 
the Mahadev hills on the north, Khat^v was a tableland divided 
from Pandharpur on the east by a well marked line of hills. On 
the north Khatdv was separated from the Phaltan plain by the 
Mahddev range ; on the west a third line of hills divided Khatdv 
from Koregaon ; and to the south the country sloped gradually 
into Khitnapiir. Khatdv was a fairly regular oblong about 
forty miles iTOm east to west and about twenty-five from north to 
south. The climate varied greatly. On the east on the Pandharpur 
boundary the rainfall was scanty and uncertain ; the south-west 
supply became more plentiful towards the west, and in the extreme 
west was sufficient and certain. Except in the east and south-east 
the Khatav villages were well placed for markets. Phaltan one of 
the chief local trade centres was six to fifteen miles from the 
north-western villages and S^tdra the other local centre was sixteen 
to twenty miles from the west villages. The made road from. 
Sholapur to Sdtara crossed the group from east to west, and with 
Phaltan there was ready communication by two roads down the 
Mahddev range. Smaller markets in and near the group were also 
useful. Except a few scattered cotton and blanket weavers the 
people lived by tillage. Like Pandharpui-, Khatdv had been part 
of the Batdi^ chief\s territory. The revenue management of both 
was the same. In the outlying eastern villages, as in Pandharpur, 
under the Raids lavish permanent reductions of revenue had 
been made. In the closer at hand western villages the rates 
erred on the side of over rather than of under assessment.^ The 

E pie of the west were better off than those of the east. They 
a better climate, the soil was richer,, more land was watered, 
and the markets were better. The very low rates in the east had 
tempted landholders to take more land than they could properly till 
The following statement shows the collections and I’emissions in 
the 105 Khatav villages during the eleven yearB ending 1858 : 
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Khatdv Revenue^ 1847^1858, 


Year 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remissions. 

Redactions, 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

1855- 66 

3856-67... 

1857-68... 

1847-1858 ... 

1853-1858 ... 

Acres. 

165,168 

163,816 

164,111 

164,899 

165,818 

166,224 

167,192 

167,017 

166,431 

165,879 

167,334 

Bs. 

1,11,870 

99,319 

82,198 

89,052 

81,908 

1,02,037 

69,980 

1,03,327 

79,266 

97,478 

91,236 

Rs. 

668 
12,732 
28,652 
21,952 
29,388 
9788 1 

41,279 
7763 i 
81,535 ^ 

14,003 
21,185 

Rs. 

56,875 

66,262 

57,347 

67,841 

68,327 

67,609 

69,016 

58,781 

58,773 

58,861 

69,038 

165,763 

160,771 

91,607 

88,257 

19,907 

23,153 

68,066 

68,894 


The former survey measurements seem to have been incorrect. 
The new survey recorded 276^760 acres of occupied Grovernment 
land and 23,376 acres of arable waste that is upwards of 100^000 
acres of occupied land more than were shown in the former 
accounts. As the former survey showed only 8098 acres of arable 
waste it followed that it had shown as unarable nearly 100^000 acres 
of land which had since been occupied. The 105 Khatav villages 
were arranged in six classes with highest dry crop acre rates 
varying from Ss. OcZ. (Rs.l|-) to 25. (Re.l). One rupees was taken 
as the highest dry crop acre rate for the villages in the extreme 
east of Khatav bordering on Pandharpur. Then passing west the 
villages were divided into five more classes with an increasing rate 
in each class to meet the increasing advantages of climate and 
markets. The whole group had over 8500 acres of garden land 
most of which was given to wheat and vegetables. The old garden 
rates were very variable and on the average were high. The new 
garden acre rates varied from 7s. (Rs. 3|) in the first class to 45. 
(Rs. 2) in the sixth class^ the average gradually increasing in the 
intermediate classes. The new garden rates were estimated to 
effect a reduction of fifteen to twenty per cent. The general esti- 
mated result of the new settlement was a survey total or TcamaZ of 
£10^726 (Rs. 1,07,260). Of these^ making due deduction for possi- 
ble unoccupied waste, £10,200 (Rs. 1,02,000) -were considered to be 
realizable against £8826 (Rs. 88,260) the average collections of the 
five previous years. The following statement shows the effect of 

the survey . Khatdv Survey SettU'tnent, 1858-59, 




Former. 


SORYEY. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

1867-58. 

1857-68, 

, , 

Waste. 

Total. 

Highest 

Dry- 

crop 

Acre 

Rato. 

I. 

10 

Rs 

^ Bs. 

Bs. 


■ ;■ 

Rs. a. 

17,749 

14,145 

839 

14,484 

1 14 

u. 

14 

21,660 

19,819 

633 

20,452 

1 10 

HI. 

27 

18,906 

21,276 

.8(m 

22,079 

1 6 

IV. 

21 

15,309 

20,910 

984 

21,894 

1 4 

V. ... 

20 

10,298 

16,080 

11,337 

489 

16,669 

1 2 

VI. 

13 

7314 

443 

11.179 

1 0 

Total ... 

106 

91,236 

1,03,567 

3690 i 

1,07^257 

... 
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Ttese rates corresponded witli tliose fixed in similar villages in 
otlier settled snb-divisions. The first and second classes sfio w a 
considerable redaction,. In many of these villages tlie old rates 
were excessively high^ particularly on the garden land whose 
average acre rate was above 145. (Es. 7) in five villages of the first 
class and in three villages of the second class. The villages of the 
last four classes showed an increase of revenue under the new rates. 

These had much poor soil which was not bi^ought to account by the ^ 
former survey, and was held at rates lower even than the grazing 
was worth. The same state of things had been found in Pandharpiir 
and in the Nateputa petty division of Khatav where the new rates 
had gi'eatly increased the revenue without causing dissatisfaction. 

The survey rates proposed for Khatav were sanctioned by Govern- 
ment in February 1859.^ 

In the same year (1858-59), along with Khatav, the survey 
settlement was introduced into the Mayni potty division of Khanapur. 
These thirty-seven Mayni villages lay close to the south of the 
western half of Khatav, with which they corresponded in climate 
and character. They were fairly placed as regards markets. 

The largo markets of Sdtdra and Kardd were both easily reached by 
made roads. Puses^lvli, one of the villages in the group, had a good 
market and other minor markets were available. During the eleven 
years ending 1857-58 in the Mayni petty division tillage fell from 
59,153 acres in 1847-48 to 57,309 acres in 1857-58, collections from ^ 
£4270 (Es. 42,700) to £3721 (Es. 37,210), and remissions had risen 
from £118 (Es. 1180) to £459 (Es. 4590). The details are ; 

Mayni Tillage and Revenue, 1847-1858, 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

11 

Year. 

Tillage, 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Eodiic- 

tions. 

1847-48 

384S-40 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54( 

Acres. 
50,153 
58,044 
5S,ti06 1 
68,320 
57,722 ' 
57,401 
67, CIS 

Es. 
42,699 
35,357 
28,085 i 
32,880 
35,837 
36,163 
27,122 

' 

Bs. 

1184 

7651 

13,858 

9081 

5032 

6393 

14,360 

Es. 

0927 

10,449 

1076 

10,838 

10,621 

10,622 

10,539 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 ...i 

1857- 58 

1847-1858 ... 
1863-1858 ... 

Acres. 

57,041 

56,770 

56,883 

57,300 

,Rs. 

37,024 

30,400 

86,826 i 

37,208 

Es. 

4339 

1 10,876 
4610 
4580 

Es. 

10,545 

10,504 

10,4.50 

10,478 

57,799 

57,126 

34,418 

33,716 

7534 

7766 

10,510 

10,517 


The same rates were proposed for M4yni villages as for the 
corresponding Khat4v villages. The fifteen eastern villages of 
Mdyni corresponded with those of the third class in Khat4v and 
were assessed at a highest dry-crop acre rate of 25 . 9 (Es. If) | 
the nineteen central villages corresponding with those of the second 
class were assessed at 35. 3d. (Es. If) ; and the two western 
villages corresponding with those of the first class were assessed 
at 35. 9d. (Es. If).^ The first class had only two villages because 
most of the villages of that part were alienated. The whole group 
had over 3800 acres of garden land. The average garden acre rates 
were estimated at 75, (fe. 8J) in first class villages, 55. 6d. (Es. 2i) 

,1850. The direct lenes (Es. 5094) hitherto 
;> Vilhtg'0 officers were abolished and absorbed by the survey assess- 

" ■; - , misliW- *... ' 1 . The details for one viikgo were not available* 

'.- I ; ■ ' , i '' '^-^1 f . 
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in second class villages, and 4s. 6d. (Rs. 2 J) in third class villages. 
In many villages the old garden rates were oppressive. It was 
thought that a fall in garden rates would help to reconcile the people 
to the rise in the dry crop land assessment.^ The following statement 
sliows the effect of the snrvey : 


Mdyni Survey Settlement ^ 1858-59. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former. 

SURVBT. 

1857-58. 

1857-58. 

! Waste. 

i 

Total. 

Highest 
Dry- crop 
Acre Rate. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

I. 

2 

3634 

2563 

165 

i 2728 

1 1 14 

. 11 . 

19 

21,384 

27,785 

1557 

29,342 

1 10 

in. 

15 ' 

12,190 

13,109 

986 

' 14,095 1 

1 6 

Total ... 

30 

37,203 

43,457 

2708 

46,165 



In 1859-60 the survey settlement was introduced into the Koregaon 
sub-division and into the mamlatd^r^s section of the Khanflpnr sub- 
division. Koregaon lay to the west of and below the Vardhangad- 
Machindragad hills which running north and south separate the 
valley of the Krishna from the valley of the Yerla and its feeders. 
This line of hills divided Koregaon from Khat^v whicK had been 
settled in the previous year. Koregaon was about thirty miles from 
north to south, and varied in breadth from eighteen miles in the 
north to ten in the south. The climate was exceedingly good ; the 
rainfall as a rule was ample and certain, decidedly better than in the 
sub-divisions beyond its eastern hills. The western \dllages had 

? robably some small advantage in rain over the eastern villages. 

n one year the better soils without watering commonly yielded 
two crops. The produce of Koregaon was the same as is ordinarily 
found in first class dry crop lands jvdri, hdjri^ wheat, gram, and oil- 
seeds. Very little cotton was grown ; the climate and much of the 
soil was suitable, but other crops paid better. 8773 acres were 
under garden tillage watered chiefly by watercourses or pats fed by 
small streams of which the sub-division was full. The chief garden 
crops were garden wheat, groundnut, and vegetables. The Kore- 
gaon subdivision was exceedingly well placed for markets. In this 
respect the western villages had an advantage being four to ten miles 
oast of the town of Satara which was an excellent market for every 
sort of field produce. In the south was the large market town of 
Rahimatpur in the centre of Koregaon, and in the north Deur. 
Other smaller markets were in and near the sub-division. The north- 
western villages were within ten miles of the large market town of 
Wai, but a high range of hills prevented cart communication. The 
sub-clivision was also exceedingly well supplied with means of com- 
munication by excellent well-made roads which were open for 
traffic at all times of the year. The Belgaum-S4t4ra road passed 
by Targaon through the south of the sub-division ; the direct road 


5 This Mdyai survey settlement was sanctioned by Government in Letter 652 
of 22nd February 1859. The direct levies (Bs. 940) hitherto collected by the village 
officers were abolished and absorbed bv the survev 
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^ T to Poona wJiicli connected the Belganm-Sdtdra line 

with the SMara-Poona line avoiding the turn by S^tara, passed 
nearty north and south through the centre of the snb-divkior 
the Pandharpur-Satdra road passed east and west through the 
centre of the sub-division ; the Sdtdra-Poona road passed through 
the north-west; and the Satara-Wd.! road passed throuo-h the 
extreme north-wptern villages. A few weavers both of cotton 
cloth and of blankets were scattered in the different villao-es Pni 
the_ manufactures were of no importance. The Koreg°aon sub- 
division had thus an excellent climate, good markets, and abundant 
STrade^ ^^““'^cation with distant as well as with local centres 

At the time of the survey settlement the average rates of assess- 
ment were decidedly high, and, from their extreme inequality 
pressed severely on a large section of the landholders. Ldvni tola 
or permanent reduction from the standard assessment had been 
much more sparingly granted in the villages near Sdtdra than in 
the eastern villages. Remissions had been small and given less 
sparingly m later years than formerly ; and the average dry crop 
rates on the lands of entire villages frequently ran as high as 8s. 
(Rs. 4). The acre rates on the entire garden lands of somi villages 
averaged ^s much as _18s (Rs. 9). It was not surprising thS 
people were larply m debt. The land revenue could not have 

numbers of carts were 
the sub-division, and were engaged in the carrying trade 
to S^tfoa and between Poona and Sdtdra. Much mone/ had also • 

railway 

SuSriSemfp^f the opinion of Mr. Price, the Assistant 
Superintendent of Survey, without these advantages the people 

Suhey h5™? 

Durmg the twelve yearn ending 1858-59 tillage in Koregaon had 
fallen from 63,^9 acres in 1847-48 to 60,428 acres in 1855-56 and 

Ifa iTd fallen from 

So ™ 1847-48 to £12,617 (Rs. 1,26,170) in 

1849-50 and apm risen to £14,953 (Rs. 1,49,530) in 1858-59 • ind 

X'"6mi”lS4a^r 6430) in 1847-48 to £2625 

Koregaon, Tillage and Seoeme, 1847 -18S9. 


Ymr. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Perma- 

nent 

Bednc- 

tion. 

Yjsar. 

Tillage, 

Collec- 
tions, j 

Remis- 

sions. 

Perma- 

nent 

Reduc- 

tion 

1847-48... 
1848*49.,. 
1849-SO .. 
1860-61... 

Acres, 

63,480 

63,347 

63,159 

63,316 

63,409 

63,017 

Rs. 

1,46,264 

1,89,896 

1,26,167 

1,31,846 ' 

1,28,177 

1,30,206 

i 

Es. 

6427 

12,796 

26,261 

20,618 

24,691 

21,864 

Rs. 

26,295 

24,039 

24,784 

24,766 

24,346 

24,361 

1853-54... 

1864-55,., 

1856-56... 

1856- 67... 

1857- 58.. 
1868-69 .. 

Acres. 

61,355 

60,902 

60,428 

61,476 

61,748 

62,991 

Rs. 

1,28,662 

1,40,880 

1,46,114 

1,41,030 

1,45,093 

1,49,535 

1 I 

Rs. 

20,561 

7883 

3493 

8936 

52X0 

3618 

Rs. 

28,698 

23,485 

23,426 

23,508 

23,521 

28,641 
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Tlie statement shows that 'a stricter system began to Be 
introduced in 1854-55 under which remissions fell from about £2000 
(Rs. 20,000) to about £600 (Rs, 6000). Under the survey 
settlement the seventy-three Koregaon villages were arranged in 
three classes with highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 6s* to 
56*. (Rs. 3 - 2|)* The first class villages in the west of the sub- 
division had some advantage over the rest in climate and in 
markets the third class villages in the east and north-east had 
the worst climate and the poorest markets. The second class 
villages were intermediate between those of the first and third 
classes. The rates in the first and second classes were higher than the 
oflScers of the Southern Maratha Country survey had ever imposed, 
but the survey had never been introduced in any sub-division with 
such extraordinary natural and acquired advantages. For garden 
lands the highest acre rates proposed by the survey were 
(Rs. 6|) for the first class, 12^. (Rs. 6) for the second class, and 
11^. (Rs. 5^) for the third class. The average garden aci*e rate was 
estimated at 8^. (Rs. 4). On the tillage of 1858-59 the survey rates 
showed a fall from £14,953 {Rs. 1,49,630) -to £13,695 (Rs. 1,36,950) 
or eight per cent The details are : 

Koregaon Survey Settlement, 1859-60* 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former. 

— ^ .p. 

Survey. 

1S58-59. 

1858-59. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Hig-hest 
Dry -crop 
Acre 
Rate. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I 

39 

61,946 

51,606 

1281 

53,887 

3 

II ... 

29 

53,054 

48,334 

1585 

49,919 

2.1 

Ill 

25 

34,535 

37,009 

1622 

38,631 I 

2^ 

Total... 

73 

1,49,535 

1,36,949 

4488 

1,41,437 



The proposed survey rates were sanctioned by Government in 
January 1860.^ 

In the same year (1859-60) the survey settlement was introduced 
into the mamlatdar^s division of Khd^napur in the east of the 
district. This group of fifty-six Khanapur villages lay immediately 
south of the Mayni mahd^lkari^s division of Khanapur which had 
been settled in 1858-59. The Khandpur group was bounded on 
tke south by alienated or private villages mixed with the lauds of 
Athni in Belgaum and Tdsgaon then in Belgaum and now in Sat^ra. 
On the west the Khanapur sub-division was separated from Karad 
and Targaon by the continuation of the line of hills which divided 
Koregaon from Khatdv. The Khdndpur group of fifty-six villages 
covered about forty miles in extreme length from east to west witli a 
breadth from north to south varying from ten to eighteen miles. 
The rainfall dwindled from west to east and was much more ample 
and certain in the western villages than in the eastern. The crops 


^ Gov. Letter 395 of 28tli January 1860 j tlie Surv. Sunk Capt. W. 0, Anderson’s 
Report 19 of 12th January 
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botli dry and garden were like tliose of Koregaon. Kliaiiaptir had 
several small markets within its limits^ but the chief mart was the 
large trading town of Kardd about ten miles to the west. The 
made road from Bijapur to the coasts by the lately opened Kumbharli 
pass, ran east to west through the south of Kh^ndpur. The road 
from Belgaum to S^taraby T^sgaon also ran through the west of the 
Khand,pur survey group from south to north. In I'oads and markets 
the western villages had a decided advantage over the rest of the 
group. A few weavers were scattered through the different villages, 
but there was ‘ no tnanufactming town. The bulk of the people 
seemed fairly off, certainly much freer from debt than in Koregaon. 
During the twelve years ending 1858-59 Khanapur tillage had 
varied little. The area in 184}/ -48 was 67,253 acres and in 1858-59 
67,298 acres, the least was 65,307 acres in 1855-56, and the 
average was 66,503 acres ; collections were £6636 (Rs. 66,360) in 
1*847-48 and £6739 (Rs. 67,390) in 1858-59, the lowest was £4628 
(Rs. 46,280) in 1853-54, and the average £5799 (Rs. 57,990) ; and 
remissions had varied from £1985 (Rs. 19,850) in 1849-50 to 
nothing in 1858-59 and averaged £824 (Rs. 8240). The details 


Kkdnd 2 nir Tillage and Bevemie^ 1847-1859, 


Ykar. 

€ 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tioiis. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Reduc- 

tions. 

Year. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Re<i ac- 
tions. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1847-48... 

67,253 

66,363 

1222 

14,032 

1854-55... 

67,459 

56,914 

8867 

14,496 

1848-49,,. 

66,802 

54,886 

11,229 

14,361 

1865-56... 

65,307 

62,348 

3184 

14,186 

1849-50... 

67,148 

46,540 

19,846 

14,965 

1856-57... 

66,083 

64,719 

1770 

14,163 

1850-61... 

65,980 

52,186 

13,276 

14,536 

ia57-58... 

66,566 

66,826 

82 

14,090 

1851-52... 

65,660 

54,315 

11,079 

14,201 

1858-59... 

67,298 

67,894 


14,126 

1852-63... 

66,481 

57,100 

8907 

14,790 






1863-54... 

66,014 

46,286 

19,399 

14,530 

Average . 

66,508 

57,900 

8237 

14,415 


Under the Satara chiefs the revenue management of this group 
was half-way between the sub-divisions to the east where the 
perinament reductions or tota were lavish and uncalled-for, and the 
west like Koregaon where the management was strict and the 
assessment liigh.^ The average rates of assessment in many villages 
were low, and were moderate in all except those in the west. Every* 
where great inequalities were common and might be removed to 
the gain rather than to the loss of revenue. The survey divided the 
fifty-six Kh^lndpur villages into four classes according to their 
distance to the west which carried with it good climate and good 
markets. The highest dry crop acre rates proposed were 4s., 3s. 6d, 
3s. 1 Id., and 2s. 9d. (Rs. 2, Rs. lf,Rs. and Rs. If). In 4304 
acres of gai'den land the highest rates proposed were 10 . 9 . and 9.9, 
(Rs, 5 and Rs. 4^) for the first and second classes, and 8s. and 7s. 6d. 
(Rs. 4 and Rs. 3|) for the third and fourth classes. As much of 
the garden land was poor the average garden rate was estimated 
„ at bs. 6d. (Rs. 2|). The effect of the survey was in the seventeen 
/ first class villages to lower the assessment on the 1858-59 tillage 
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from £1947 (Es. 19,470) to £1639^ (Rs. 16,890) ; in tte nineteen 

second class villages the ^nect was to raise the revenue from £2334 
(Rs. 23^340) to £2524 (Rs. 25,240); ii;^ thirteen third class 
villages to raise the revenue trom £1954 (Rs. 19,540) to £2016 
(Rs.;20,lG0) ; and in the seven class villages to raise the 

revenue from £504 (Rs. o040) to £564 (Rg^ 5640). Over the whole 
hfty-six villages the effect was a ^slight increase from £6739 
(Rs. 67,390) to £6743 (Rs. 67,430). The details are : 

Klmidpiir Survey Settlement, 1 S 59 ^ 60 . 


Chapt^YIIL 
Theliandv; .. 

SUEVEY. 

Khdndpur, 

1S59‘60. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages 

FORMBE 

Survey, 1 

1858-59. 

1858-59. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Highest 

Dry- 

Crop 

Aci-e 

Rate. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Total ... 

17 

19 

13 

7 

Rs. 
19,468 
23,843 
19,545 
5038 I 

Rs. 

16,387 

25,238 

20,162 

5645 

Rs. 

1737 

2166 

1352 

733 

Rs. 

18,124 

27,404 

21,614 

6378 

Rs. a. 

3 0 

1 12 

1 9 

1 6 

56 

67,304 

67,432"! 

5988 

73,420 



Government sanctioned these survey rates m January 1860.^' 

In 1860-61 the survey settlenient was introduced in W4i in the 
extreme north-west of the district, Wdi included 103 villages, iS60-6j 
seventy-four of wMcli were under a m^mlatdar and twenty-nine 
under a nmhalkari. The m4mlatdar^'s charge was entirely above 
the Salpi range of hills. It was bounded on the north by the Bhor 
state, on the east by Koregaon, on the south and south-west by 
S4Mra and Jdvli, and on the west by the villages under the 
Superintendent of Mahd,baleshvar which, except in a few cases, came 
between the W&i villages and the crest of the hills. The mahdlkari^s 
villages were in the valley of the Nira in the extreme north. They 
were divided from Poona by the Nira and from the rest of W4i by the 
east and west running Sdlpi or K^imatki spur. On the west this group 
was hounded by the villages of the Pant Sachiv and on the east by 
the villages of the chief of Phaltan.^ The two W^i groups differed 
much in climate. In the mah^lkarRs eastern villages along the 
S4t{lra-Poona road between the S^lpi hills and the Nira bridge 
the rainfall was light and somewhat uncertain. With almost every 
mile westwards along the banks of the Nira the rainfall became more 
favourable, till in the western villages near Shuwal on the Poona- 
Mahd/haleshvar road the fall was ample. There was also much 
variety in the mdmlatddr s villages. Those of the main sub-division 
to the east, south-east, and south of Wdi were considered first class 
dry crop villages having as good a climate and as certain a 
rainfall as anywhere. To the west nearer the Mah^baleshvar 
hills the rainfall rapidly became heavier, and in the villages close 
under the hills was too heavy for any hut inferior dry crops, and the 


1 Oov. Letter 395 of 28th January 1860 ; the Surv, Supt, Oapt. W. C. Anderson’ & 
Keport 19 of 12th January I860. , 
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lill side villages and hill top villages had little continuous tillage^ 
Che inferior grains ncichm sdva tbud vari^ which formed the staple food 
)f the hill people, were grown on the hill sides without the help of 
;he plough, one spot being cropped for two or perhaps three years and 
dien left fallow to recover for three to eight years. Some rice was 
grown in Wai especially close to the hills. In the east jvdri bdjri 
gram and the other crops common to superior dry crop districts 
throve well. Nearer the hills the rainfall became too heavy for 
superior dry crop tillage and almost; the only dry crops grown were 
die hill grains and scim. Especially near Wai the 

5^illages in the east and south-east of the mdmlatdd^ris division had 
^ good deal of garden land. The garden land was partly watered 
|3y wells but chiefly by water-courses or pats led from streams or 
ndldsj many of wbich ran all the year. A good deal of sugarcane 
.^as grown. Its juice was made into or raw sugar which was 
l^adily sold in the town of W^i or sent to Poona and Sdtd,ra. The 
better soils withont the help of water commonly yielded two crops 
f n one year. 

i The sub-division was well off for markets. Besides the large 
'town of WAi in the centre where a daily market was held, within 
ithe sub-division were minor markets, and beyond the borders were 
IPhaltan, Bhor, Siltdra, and Malcolmpeth or Mahibaleshvar. A good 
ibade road ran from W6i to Sjit4ra,and the road from S^t^ra to Poona 
‘which ran along the western edge of the mah^lkari^s division gave 
, 3 x 0 villages of that part ready communication with large markets, 
i made road with a good slope but almost too narrow for carts ran 
frbmW^i to Mahdbaleshvar up the Pasarni pass. Prom Wdi a bullock 
3fart track by the Kdmatki pass and Shirval led about forty-five 
miles to Poona. The western villages of the mahdlkarfs division 
kad no made road near them. Except a little scattered hand-loom 
weaving tillage was the only industry. Wai, with about 11,000 
people, was the only place of importance in the sub-division. It was 
i favourite residence for Brahmans and other men of means and was 
h good mailcet for local field produce. In the eastern villages the 
ausbandry was decidedly good and the people on the whole were 
fairly off. Though rfot uncommon debt was by no means general, 
£n the hill villages the people were as well probably better off than 
m most hill districts as their produce found a ready sale in the 
ferge market of Malcolmpeth. 

. Captain Adams had surveyed the whole subdivision about 1820 and 
^ncel823-24hisareashad£ormedthebasisof the accounts. Still, under 
rule and up to the survey settlement, the ancient rates of 
^sessment remained in force. The chief change had been the 
eduction of or permanent reductions which were largely 

I by the Edj^s, though less freely in the west near S^itd,ra than 
ssast. In Wdi as in Koregaon the average assessment was high 
t pressure was aggravated by extreme inequality. It was the 
l^rinciple to exact the last rupee from good soil and well favoured 
and to give poor land and dry districts at an almost 
s assessment. A. common result was that good land passed 
je and the people were forced to work the poorer soils. In 
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many villages dry crop acre rates of Ss, or lO^. (Rs. 4 or Rs. 5) 
were common. In garden land tlie rates were specially high and 
nneqaal. In seyeral villages the garden acre rates for the whole 
village averaged £1 45. and £1 8s. (Rs. 12 and Rs. 14), and average 
rates of 14^. to £1 (Rs. 7 - 10) were common. In other villages the 
average garden acre rate was only 45. to IO 5 . (Rs.2-6). As every 
village had a share of poor garden land so high an average could 
not be kept up without trenching on legitimate profits. During the 
thirteen years ending 1859-60 tillage^ in Wai had varied from 79;757 
acres in 1854-55 to 86,970 in 1859-60 and averaged 83,730; collec- 
tions from £7814 (Rs. 78,140) in 1853-54 to £10,531 (Rs. 1,05,810) 
in 1858-59 and averaged £9334 (Rs. 93,340) ; and remissions from 
£213 (Rs. 2130) in 1858-59 to £2076 (Rs. 20,760) in 1850-51 and 
averaged £1045 (Rs. 10,450). The details are ; 

Wdi Tillage and Revenue, 1847-1860, 

TUIno-P Assess- Reduc- Eemis- Collee- 


Acres. Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs. 

1847- 48 ... 84,999 1,23,418 14,782 5018 1,03,618 

1848- 49 ... 85,062 1,23,148 15,694 12,628 94,826 

1S49-50 ... 85,115 1,23,245 15,677 12,784 94,784 

1850- 51 ... 85,398 1,23,488 15,876 20,764 86,848' 

1851- 52 ... 82,270 1,14,106 15,694 15,989 82,423 

1852- 63 ... 81,383 1,13,282 15,335 14,229 83,718 

1853- 54 ... 80,728 1,12,188 15,727 18,323 78,138 

1854- 55 ... 79,767 1,11,346 15,501 6626 89,219 

1855- 56 ... 82,635 1,18,992 15,427 7239 96,826 

1856- 57 ... 83,233 1,20,014 15,472 11,460 93,082 

1857- 58 ... 84,726 1,21,121 15,699 4709 1,00,713 

1858- 59 ... 86,214 1,22,751 15,311 2126 1,05,314 

1859- 60 ... 86,970 1,23,627 15,324 3937 1,04,366 

Average... 83,730 1,19,287 15,502 10,449 93,336 

During the sis years ending 1859-60, probably chiefly from the 
improvement in thestateof the people due to the rise in produce prices, 
remissions were comparatively small especially during the last three 
of these sis years. The measuring of ISfH was begun in the end of 
1855-56 when a spread of tillage set in and continued steadily. 
This spread in tillage like the fall in remission was apparently 
chiefly due to a rise in the price of grain. From 1847-48 to 
1854-55 the average yearly collections were £8920 (Rs. 89,200), 
and from 1855-56 to 1859-60 they were £9996 (Rs. 99,960), 
that is an increase of £1076 (Rs. 10,760) or twelve per cent. 
In W4i as in other parts of the district considerable areas were 
taxed at needlessly light rates. In many cases also the rates were 
unduly high. The rates wanted levelling rather than lowering.^ 

The twenty-nine villages in the niahalkarFs charge were arranged 
in four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 4s, 3d. 
to 2s. .9d. (Rs. to Rs. If). The first class included the extreme 
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^ The acres were^obtained by turning Oapt. Adams’ Ughds into acres at 36 guntMs 
to a higha, 

2 Oapt. W. 0. Anderson, Survey Superintendent, 55 of 22nd January 1861 and 67 
of 31st January 1861. 
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westerly villages whicli had the best climate ; and the fourth class 
the dry eastern villages bordering on the Poona-Satara road be- 
tween the foot of the Salpi hills and the Nira bridge. The second 
and third class villages lay between the first and fourth classes. 
The mamlatdar^s seventy-four villages were arranged in six classes 
with highest dry-crop acre rates varying from to 2s. (Rs. 3- 
Ee. 1). The first class comprised the villages in the east of the 
sub-division which were the best dry-crop villages with ample but 
not excessive rainfall. The second third and fourth classes pro- 
ceeded in regular order westward, the rainfall becoming too heavy 
for the best dry-crop tillage and the villages more outlying and cut 
off from markets. The fifth and sixth classes comprised villages at 
the tops of valleys between the spurs of hills and on hill sides and 
hill tops. These hill villages had three kinds of dry-crop land ; 
jirdyat steadily tilled year after yeai% of which many villages had 
little or none ; tisdli land cropped for three years and then fallowed 
for one to three or four years ; and dali or Immri lands cropped two 
or sometimes three years and then left fallow for six to ten years. 
On the timli and kttmri a scale of rates headed by one rupee was 
pi'oposed, but the highest acre rates actually levied were (3 as) 
for hmvri and 9d. (6 as) for tisdli land. On the jirdyat or con- 
tinuously tilled lands of the fifth and sixth classes the highest rates 
proposed were 2s. Sd. and 2s. (Rs. 1| and Re. 1). As in these hill 
villages the old assessment was shown in the lump on each holding, 
no detailed comparison could be made between the former rates 
and the new rates. 

The reason for the unusual number of groups and rates of assess- 
ment was the variety in the tillage of the sub-division from the best 
dry crop to nearly the worst hill land. The following statement 
shows the different groups with their respective rates : 

Wdi Survey jRateSf 1360-61, 







Rice Laxd. 




Highest 

Aver- 


■ 

PlVISION. 

Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Det-crop 

Acre 

AGE 

Garden 

Highest 

Average 




Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 











Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

Rs. a p. 

Mahilkari’s 

I 

7 

9 

2 2 

1 14 

3 8 

3 8 


1-3 3 9 

Charge. 


5 

1 10 

i 3 -"O'" 


jl IV 

8 

1 6 

[, 2/12 


— 


( ^ 

20 


■5 :8 

10 

: 2 12 5 


n 

10 

2 10 

6 0 

a 

'567 

MSinlatd&r’s 

J nx 1 

4 

2 6 

4 0 

8 

; 3 13 10 

Charge. 

i IV 

8 

2 2 

4 0 

8 

1 4 11 6 

V 

28 

\ Hill vil- 
j lages. 


7 

i 4 2 10 


VI 

9 

6 

4 6 3 


The effect of the survey was to lower the rental from £10,437 
(Rs. 1,04,370) to £9528 (Rs. 95,280) or about nine per cent. The 
details are :• 
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The proposed rates were sanctioned by Government in February 

1861,1 

In 1861-62 the survey settlement was introduced in the S^tara 
sub-division of 101 villages. Sat4ra was bounded on the west by 
the great range which runs parellel to the main crest of the 
Sahyildris, separated from it by the Koyna valley ; on the north by 
a I'ange of hills separating it from Koregaon and the Kuddl valley ; 
on the east by the Krishna ; and on the south by a spur which 
separated it from Targaon. The sub-division consisted of two 
valleys^ that of the Yenna or Vena on the north and that of the 
Urmodi or Parli river on the south of the Sd.tdra fort range. Both 
these rivers were feeders of the Krishna and their valleys merged 
into the Krishna valley whose course formed the eastern boundary 
of the sub-division. Throughout the eastern half of the sub-division 
the climate was exceedingly favourable to agriculture, the supply both 
of the early and of the later rains was in general ample and certain, 
and in most seasons all good dry-crop soils yielded two harvests. 
Towards the west the rainfall became heavier^ till in the hill villages 
at the head of the Parli valley continuous dry-crop tillage almost 
entirely gave way to ndchni and rice. In the centre and east the 
dry-crop tillage was excellent. A considerably area of garden land 
was watered by wells and channels or pats in the centre and east 
and almost exclusively by channels in the west. Most parts of the 
subdivision were well off for made roads. The road from Belgaum by 
Tasgaon, after crossing the Krishna, ran up the Yenna valley to Satara^ 
and the road from S^t&a to Mahabaleshvar also ran up the Yenna 
valley. Three other made roads crossed the north of the subdivi- 
sion, from S^tdra to Wii, to Poona^ and to Pandharpur, of which all 
and especially the Poona road were much used. In the south the 
Parli valley was crossed by the Sitara-Kolhdpur road. The villages 
towards the head of the Parli valley were the only villages in the 
sub-division which were badly off for communications. Still even 
this tract was in no place more than twelve miles from S^t&a in a 
direct line. The Satd^ra sub-division was exceedingly well off for 


1 Oov, Letter 867 of 20tli Feb. 1861 ; Survey Superintendent, 65 of 22nd January 
1861 and 67 of 3ist January 1861, 
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Wdi Survey Settlement^ 1860-61. 





ViL- 

Former. 

Survey. 


Division. 

C 

jAsB. 

liAGBS. ; 




Total. 



1859-60, 

1859-60. 

Waste. 





Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 


r 

I 

7 

9511 

7074 

198 

7272 

Mahrilkari’s 

j 

II 

9 

8932 

8264 

92 

8356 

Charge. 

\ 

III 

5 

6022 

6644 

64 

6598 

\ 

IV 

8 

8048 

10,321 

130 

10,451 


f 

I 

20 

46,599 

39,845 

836 

40,681 


II 

10 

11,071 

10,045 

177 

10,222 

Mamlatdar’s 


III 

4 

2066 

1549 

21 1 

1570 

Charge. 


IV 

8 

2394 

2466 

79 1 

2545 

i 

V 

23 

6708 

6438 

70 ! 

6508 


1 

VI 

9 

2415 

2732 

49 

2781 

Total ... 



103 

1,04,360 

95,278 

1706 . 

96,984 
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markets. The towu of Sdtara supplied an. mifailing_ demand for 
every form of local field produce. There were also minor markets 
in and near the suh-division. The heavy traffic on the trunk roads 
created an enormous demand for grain especially for cattle foddoi-. 

On the whole the people were well-to-do. There was a good deal 
of debt. Stillj even where the rates pressed heaviest, landholders 
were able to eke out a living by carting or by labour in Bombay 
during the fair months. During the fourteen years ending 1860-61 
tillage^ in S^tara varied from 40,201 acres in 1852-53 to 46,740 in 
1860-6 r and averaged 43,643; collections from £7116 (Rs. 71,160) 
in 1853-54 to £9188 (Rs. 91,880) in 1860-61 and averaged £8577 
(Rs. 85,770) ; and remissions from £123 (Rs. 1230) in 1858-59 to 
£1993 (Rs. 19,930) in 1853-64 and averaged £672 (Rs. 6720). ■ The 
details are : 

Sdtdra Tillage and Revenue, 


Year. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Reduc- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 60 

1850- 51 

5^51-52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 ... 

1857- 58 ... ^ ... 

1858- 50 ... 

1869-60 ... ... 

1860-61 ... ... 

Acres. 
40,630 
40,622 
40,341 
40,525 
40,696 
40,201 
45,665 
46,620 
45,900 
46,781 
45,989 
46,197 
46,096 
' 46,740 

Rs. 

1,06,183 

1,05,934 

1,05,542 

1,05,747 

1,03,777 

1,03,249 

1,02,907 

1,03,074 

1,02,807 

1,03,157 

1,03,501 

1,04,242 

1,04,505 

1,05,514 

Rs, 

11,770 

11,683 

11,640 

11,704 

11,795 

11,654 

•11,812 

13,717 

11,676 

11,806 

11,865 

11,883 

12,033 

12,352 

Es. 

2800 

7474 

12,159 

11,567 

8318 

10,635 

19,932 

6490 

2621 

8818 

2384 

1230 

3357 

1277 

Rs. 

91,012 

86,777 

81,743 

82,476 

83,664 

80,960 

71,163 

84,867 

88,610 

87,633 

89,252 

91,129 

89,115 

91,885 

Average ... 

43,643 

1,04,303 

11,813 

6719 

85,771 


As in Koregaon and W&i tlie old assessment was extremely mi« 
equal, and especially in tlie east of tlie sub-division was very bigb. In 
tbe village of Patkbal near Sdtara tbe dry-crop Ugha (-^-'^^tbs of an 
acre) rate was said to be as bigb as £1 and £1 45. (Es. 10 and Rs. 12). 
In tbis village in 1860-61 the average dry-crop acre rate amounted 
to 175. M, (Rs. 8f). ^ The corresponding dry-crop acre rates were 
ll 5 . 4 |(^. (Ra in Grojegaon^T^. (Rs. 3|'f) in Nisral^* 6s. 7 id. 
(Rs. in Obincbner, and 75. ip, (Rs. 8^^) in Angapur. All of 
these villages contained a large proportion of poor soil^ so that 
without some special help these rates could not have been realised. 
The explanation was that the government lands in these villages 
had been excessively taxed under the Rajas to make up for the large 
area of quit-rent or rent-free land which the villages contained. 
The same practice existed in many Kardd villages. In some cases 
it was stated that no one was allowed to till alienated land unless 
he held a certain portion of heavily assessed government land. The 
indmddrs would be greatly benefited by fixing the assessment of 
the Government land on a just standard.^ Survey rates correspond- 


‘ were found by toning Adams’ MghdB into acres at 36 gmtMs to 
:• Snr?, Sonttem Mwitha Conntryi b53 of 24thi 
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mg to those adopted in the mam of Wii which 

was settled in the previous year were proposed for Satara. The 
villages to the east and as far as a little to the west of a north and 
south line running through Satara were placed in the first class. 
Thence to the west the highest rate decreased as the rainfall 
became more and more excessive and the villages less accessible. 
In the hill villages where all tillage was broken by fallows the dry- 
crop rates were much lower than anywhere else. The plain villages 
were arranged in five classes and the hill villages in two classes. 
Of the seven classes, the first included all the eastern or plain por- 
tion of the sub-division and nearly all the highly assessed villages. 
In the remaining villages the existing assessment was generally 
moderate and sometimes low. Everywhere the existing rates on 
rich soils were out of proportion heavier than those on poor soils 
which were often given at nominal rates. The following statement 
shows the different classes and their highest rates of assessment : 
Bdtdra Survey JRates, 3.861-6$. 






Eicb Land. I 



HIGHEI3T 

Averaos 



Class. 

VaLAGBS. 

Dry-ceop 
Acre Rate 

Garokn 

EAfB. 

Highest 

Bate. 

Average 

Rate. 



Es. a . 

Es. a. 

Es. a. 

Es. a. ;.^. 

1 

Il j 

44 

12 

3 0 

2 10 

} 5 14 

9 0 

8 7 8 

4 4 5 

m ... ...! 

10 

2 6 

1 4 8 

j 8 0 
t 7 8 * 

4 6 4 

IV ' 

7 

2 2 

4 11 3 

V 

7 ! 

1 14 

4 0 

7 0 

4 11 9 

VI 

11) mil vii* 

10 f lages. 

( 1 1 

1 0 


6 8 

6 6 2 

VII 

3 0 

6 0 

4 10 4 


On the tillage of 1860-61 the survey rates showed a fall from 
£9188 to £8593 {Rs. 91,880 - Rs, 85,930) or 6*5 per cent. The 

1 . „i. ... .‘T.-., ■ 



Sdtdra Survey SettlemeiU^ 1861-6$. 


Class. 

Villages. 

Former. 

SvavEY. 

1860-61. 

1860-61. 

Waste. 

Total. 




Es« 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I 


44 

71,310 

61,945 

. 2460 

64,405 

II 


12 

6712 

6747 

120 

6867 

III 


10 

5391 ; 

7054 

61 

7115 

IV 


7 

8007 

4111 

24 

4136 

V 


7 

1872 

2064 

21 

2076 

VI 


11 ) Hill Vil- 

f 2182 

22.55 

6 

2261 

vn 


10 S lages. 

1 1461 

1762 

51 

1813 


Total ... 

101 

91,885 

85,928 

2743 

88,671 


Except the MU villages the proposed survey rates for the entire 
sub-division were sanctioned by Government in May 1862. Instead 
of two hill classes Government made one class assessed at a highest 
dry-crop acre rate of 2^. (Re. 1).^ 

In 1861-62 the survey settlement was introduced into the Javli 
sub-division.® Jdvli included three distinct sections: The Kudal 


1 Government Letter 1843 of 8th May 1862 % Major W* 0. Anderson, Surv. Supt. 

553 of 24th Decemher 1861. ^ 

2 A group of 37 villages settled in 1858*59 and included in Mahdhaleshvar was 
excluded from this settlement, 
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valley; the Medha valley up whicli the Sat^ra-Mahdbaleshvar road 
ran; and the upper Koyna valley and a portion of the tableland on 
each side of the Koyna inver. The Kudal and Medha valleys ran 
from west to east^ and the Koyna valley from north to south parallel 
with the Sahyddris, The three Javli valleys started from the 
Mahabaleshvar plateau and were separated by spurs branching from 
it. Near the Mahdbaleshvar plateau the tablelands on their tops 
broadened till they held many villages. Every variety of climate 
occurred within Jdvli limits. In the extreme east of the Kuddl 
valley near the 'Wai-Sdtdra road the rains were light enough to 
admit of first class dry-crop tillage^ while in the Mahabaleshvar 
villages the fall of rain varied from about 150 to 370 inches. In 
the Mahabaleshvar villages nothing could grow but hill grains or 
rice, and even they failed if planted before the first violence of the 
monsoon was over. In the eastern villages both of the Medha and 
of the Kudd;l valleys especially in the Kudal villages the rainfall was 
sufficiently moderate to allow of high dry-crop tillage and the 
better soils without the help of water yielded two crops in the year. 
Up the western valleys the better dry-crops such as jvdri became 
less common and at last at the head of the valleys and in the hills 
most of the land was cropped for two or three years and then left 
fallow for ^hree to six years. Ndchni^ vari^ and other hill Ingrains 
formed the staple dry crops. In the patches of good land capable 
of continuous tillage a little barley and wheat were raised. Rice 
was the staple crop in all these villages and in some villages con- 
siderable quantities of sugarcane were grown. 

All J^vli hill villages were well off for markets. The large market 
of Sd,t4ra was within easy reach of the east end of the Medha valley 
and the large market of Wai was within easy reach of the Kudal 
valley, and the station of Mahabaleshvar absorbed all the marketable 
produce of the hill villages which, excepting the extreme southern 
villages on the Koyna, were all within twelve or fourteen miles of 




Malcolmpeth. These villages were also within a moderate distance 
of the tidal port of Chiplun in Eatn%iri from which all sorts of 
produce went by sea to Bombay. Chiplun was reached by bullock 
tracks down the Sahyadris. The people of the hill villages were 
therefore much better off than most hill people. They had a 
ready market for all produce, also for grass, wood, bamboos, tod 
other house building materials. The station of Mahabaleshvar 
created a large demand for high paid labour for several months in 
the year. A considerable bullock traffic between the plains and 
the port of MahM also moved up the Medha and Kuddl valleys by 
the Kelgad and T^i passes across the Mahabaleshvar range. This 
traffic caused a great demand for fodder. Till this survey settle- 
ment in all hill villages, even far down the Medha and Kuddl 
valleys, the revenue management was very rude. The lands of a 
village were generally divided among a certain number of persons, 
originally of one family and bearing one family name. The lands 
of each sharer were known to himself and to the other villagers, 
"fet there was no precise record of the situation of the lands of each 
in the accounts. Each person was debited with his share of the 
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village revenue. The landholders whose names were entered in the 
accounts tilled part of their lands themselves and suMet parts to 
others on their own terms. In the Medha and Knddl valleys where 
was much superior land the rates in neighbouring villages were 
very unequal. The villages were generally very small^ and people 
living in one village often tilled in another and thus to some extent 
the heavy assessment of one village was counteracted by light 
assessment in a neighbouring village. In the hill villages the 
assessment was generally moderate. For several years before 1862, 
the revenue had not increased more than ten per cent while produce 
prices had nearly doubled. Within the four or five years ending 
1862 the state of the people had greatly improved. This rise in 
prices had enabled the people to do almost entirely without remis- 
sions and to bring under tillage all but 923 acres of the arable 
land.^ 

During the fourteen years ending 1860-61 collections in Javli bad 
fallen from £3850 (Rs. 38,500) in 1847-48 to £2194 (Rs. 21,940) in 
1853-54 and again risen to £4158 (Rs. 41,580) in 1860-61: and 
remissions had risen from £233 (Rs. 2330) in 1847-48 to £1695 
(Rs. 16,950) in 1863-54 and again fallen to £4 (Rs. 40) in 1860-61. 
The details are : 

Jdvli Tillage and Bevenue, IB47 -1361, , 


Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Reduc- 

tions. 

Year, 

Gollec. 

tiofis. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Reduc- 

tions. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1847-48 

38,502 

2332 

6888 

1855-56 

32,462 

6983 

7152 

1848-49 

36,615 

4137 

6940 

1856-67 

34,747 

6000 

7151 

1849-50 1 

37;644 

3187 

6836 

1857-58 

38,199 

465 

6926 

1860-51 1 

36,895 

3605 

6735 

1858-59 

39,802 

199 

6781 

1861-52 

38,031 

1460 

6710 

1859-60 

41,009 

74 

6758 

1852-63 1 

36,990 

2133 

7231 

1860-61 

41,679 

36 

66.79 

1863-64 

21,943 

1(5,951 

7094 





1854-65 

86,131 

3125 

7139 

Average 

86,889 

3549 

6930 


The 141 villages were arranged in seven classes with highest dry- 
crop acre rates varying from 6s. to 2s. l^d. (Rs. The 

survey rates proposed for J avli were almost the same as those pro- 
posed for the Satdra sub-division. They began with a three-rupee 
highest dry-crop acre rate for the villagers farthest east in the 
Kuddl valley close to the Satara-Wii road and gradually became 
smaller towards the western hills. In the sixth and seventh- 
class hill villages the rates both for dry-crop and rice land were 
slightly in excess over those proposed in the S^tdra hill villages,, 
as the nearness of Mahd,baleshvar and of Ohiplun gave them a 
decided advantage as regards markets. Garden land was almost 
confined to the KudSl and Medha valleys. The hill villages and. 
the Koyna valley had very little garden land. For the J^vli 
garden lands the same rates were adopted as those proposed for 
Sdtdra. The following statement shows the number of villages and 
the survey rates proposed for each class : 
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I Survey Superintendent, 76 of 26th Much 1862. 
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(«6) Hill villages and the Kayna valley. 

On the tillage of 1860-61 tlie survey rates showed 
£4158 to £4002 (Rs. 41,580 - Rs. 40,020) or 3*7 p« 

details are . Jdvli Survey Settlement^ 1861-62^ 


The proposed survey rates were sanctioned by Government in May 
1862, with, as in the case of the Sdtara settlement, the alteration of a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of one rupee for all hill villages.^ 

In the same year (1861-62) the survey settlement was introduced 
in the Targaon sub-division. The Targaon survey group included 
fifty -five villages, forty-two in the mamlatddr’s division and thirteen 
in the raahd,lkari^s division. In position the Tdrgaon ^ sub-division 
corresponded with the Sdtdra snb-division, except that it stretched a 
little farther east and west. It was bounded on the east by the line 
of hills which separated the KhaUv and Khan4pur sub-divisions from 
those in the Krishna valley, Koregaon Sdtara and Karad. On the 
west Targaon reached the main Sahyd,dri range including the lower 
part of the Koyna valley, instead of, as was the case with Satara, 
being bounded by the eastern or Bamnoli-Gherddategad range, 
running parallel with the main crest of the SahyMris, which formed 
the eastern boundary of the Koyna valley. The bulk of the m4m- 
latdars^ villages were in the Krishna valley. Very few were in the 
side valleys between the spurs of the inner line of the SahyMris 
and of those which formed the eastern boundary of Targaon. The 
villages on these spurs to the west and in the valleys between them 
were nearly all alienated. The P;^tankar alone held forty-three. 


TargmUi 

iseiS'X 


'] Letter 1842 May 1862 ; Major W, C. Anderson, 3urv» 

Ootiatry, 76 ol March 1862* 






Rice Lanb. i 



Highest 

Average 



■ Cmss. ■■ 

VlIiLAGBS. 

Dry-crop 
Acre Bate 

Garden 

Bate. 

Highest 
Acre Bate, 

Average 
Acre Bate. 



R.S. a. 

Es. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. p. 

I ... 

II ... 

8 

6 

SO 

2 10 

} 5 4 

9 0 

(2 10 1 
(5 0 9 

m ... ... 

14 

2 6 

} ^ ® 

r 8 0 

17 8 

1 4 8 6 

IV ... 

7 

2 2 

4 10 4 

V ... ... 

14 

1 14 

4 0 

7 0 

5 4 0 

VI ... ... 

■ VII .... , .... 


(12 

1 1 1 

} ® ^ 

( 7 8 

1 7 0 

3 11 11 

4 14 2 


€mss. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former. 

1860-61, 

1860-61. 

Survey. 

Waste. 

Total. 




Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1 


8 

6813 

6049 

69 

6118 

II 


... 6 

3305 

3123 

37 

3160 

III 


14 

6019 

6902 

4 

5906 

IV 


7 

2515 

2956 

5 

2961 

V 


U 

4680 1 

5162 

48 

5210 

VI 


73 

15,610 

13,792 

40 

13,832 

vn 


19 

3137 

3036 

50 

3086 


Total 

... 141 

41,579 

40,020 

253 

40/273 
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The mahalkari^s division included the lower part of the Koyna 
valley. The Koyna river ran north and south between the main 
line of the Sahyadris and the parallel range as far as the 
mahalkarf s station of Helvak where it was crossed by a fine bridge 
built in 1857. At Helvak was a break in the eastern range and the 
river turned sharply to the east and flowed east to the Krishna at' 
Karad about twelve miles east of the eastern limit of the Helvak 
mahdlkari’s charge. In the Krishna valley the I’ainfall, as a rule, 
was sufficient and certain, and the best dry crop cultivation flourished. 
On the superior soils in many cases two dry crops were grown in the 
same year. Fui’ther to the west the rains steadily became heavier 
and less favourable for superior dry crops, till, on the western border, 
the bulk of the dry crops were obtained from broken hill tillage. 

The main road from Kolhapur to passed through the centre 

of the mdmlatddr^s villages to the west of the &ishna. A parallel 
line of road from Kar^d by Masur joined at Masur the Pandharpur and 
Kumbhd^rli pass road. The Pandharpur road went through Masur 
and then down the Cherigaon pass by Helvd,k and the Kumbharli 
pass to Ohiplun. Thus the valley of the Krishna and the valley of 
the Koyna after its easterly turn at Helvak were well provided with 
roads to the large markets of Kar£d and Si»tara and also to the 
Ratndgiri port of Chiplun. Ndchni straw had a very cy:>nsiderable 
value near all made roads or bullock tracks which passed over the 
Sahyjldris at intervals of every few miles. The surplus produce of 
the Sahyadri villages went to the Konkan where was a ready market 
for all kinds of food. For some years before the survey (1 857-1 862) 
it had become common for men to leave their villages between the 
harvest and sowing season and go in search of labour to Bombay or 
Khanddla. A few even went beyond sea, occasionally, in times of war, 
to Ohina.^ The wives and families of absentees were supported in 
their villages on the produce of the preceding harvest. Even if the 
whole crop was used by the husbandman and his family without 
leaving any surplus for sale, the money earned by labour, after 
paying the assessment, provided what clothing or other articles 
were required or was spent in clearing debts incurred on marriage 
ceremonies.^ The land was well and carefully tilled and the people 
seemed well-to-do. There was some debt but high produce prices 
during the past six years and the opening of fresh markets by road- 
making had lightened the burden of heavy and uneven assessment. 
During the fourteen years ending 1860-61 tillage in T^rgaon varied 
from 50,368 acres in 1851-52 to 54,795 in 1860-61 and averaged 
51,995; collections from £7918 (Rs. 79,180) in 1851-52 to £9334 
(Rs. 93,340) in 1860-61 and averaged £8660 (Rs. 86,600) ; and remis- 
sions from £48 (Rs. 480) in 1860-61 to £1258 (Rs. 12,580) in 
1849-50 and averaged £590 (Rs. 5900). The details are : 


^ In 1861 Major Anderson, the Snrvey Snperintodent, in one of the most out of the 
way parts of the Sahyadris met a man who told him that for some months he had 
been in China with the Land Transport and had only left Tien Tsin 3| months before, 
2 Major W. C. Anderson, Survey Superintendent, 131 of 26th April 1862. 
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Tdrgmn Tillage^ and Bevenue^ 1847*1801, 


Year. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Reduc- 

tions, 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Year. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Reduc- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

1847 - 48 

1848 - 49 

1849 - 50 

1850 - 51 

1851 - 52 

1852 - 53 

Acres, 

60,581 

50,467 

50,458 

50,588 

50,368 

51,868 

51,484 

51,805 

Rs, 
20,192 
20,722 
20,611 ! 
21,228 
21,097 
20,940 
20 494 

Rs. 

4073 

5447 

12,577 

11,619 

12,137 

13,023 

Rs. 

89,730 

87,799 

80,872 

81,276 

79,181 

79,342 

ft! 

1865-56 ... 

1856 - 67 

1857 - 58 

1858 - 59 

1859 - 60 ...1 

1860 - 61 ... 

Acres. 

: 52,277 
52,750 
53,082 
63,664 
53,767 
64,795 

, ; RS . 
21,011 
21,879 
21,444 
. 22,840 
21,818 
21,786 

Rs. 
1541 
3227 
3505 i 
790 

. 2527 , 1 
484 

Rs. 

90,644 

90,013 

90,238 

92,533 

91,107 

03,338 

1854-55 

21*, 056 

OUOX 

5642 

oX,o04 

84,675 

Average ... 

61,995 

21,187 

5896 . 

86,605 


Tlie fifty-five Targaon villages were arranged in six classes and 
cBarged highest dry crop acre rates which corresponded very closely 
with the Sat^ra rates. The first class comprised all the villages in the 
centre of the Krishna valley, which were most favourably placed both 
as regards climate and communications. The second class included 
the villages immediately under the line of the Bdmnoli-Gher^ddtegad 
hills, that is the range parallel with the main crest of the Sahy^dris. 
They were somewhat less favourably placed as regards nearness to 
lines of made road. This class also included the villages immediately 
to the west of the first class villages. The third fourth and fifth 
classes included villages further and further to the west, and the 
sixth class included three hill villages in the mdmlatddr^s charge 
and thirteen hill villages in the mahalkari^s charge. The reason why 
so few villages appeared in the second third fourth and fifth classes 
was that in the centre and west of the mamlatdar^s charge most of 
the villages were private or indm. The average garden land rates 
were a little higher in the first class than in the Sitdra sub-division 
because the average quality of the Targaon garden land was somewhat 
better than in Sd,t^ra. The highest rice land rates from the second 
class downwards were a fraction lower than in S^tara. The first 
four classes had only 153 acres of rice land. The assessment both 
of dry and of wet land in the sixth class or hill villages was consider- 
ably lower than that proposed for Satara and Javli. The three hill 
villages in the mflmlatdar^s division were in out of the way places, 
and the thirteen hill villages in the mahalkari^s division were on the 
second range of hills to the south of the Koyna and the Kumbharli 
pass road in the next valley to that of the Koyna in an inferior 
position to either the S5.tto or the Javli hill villages. The following 
statement shows the proposed survey rates for the different classes : 


Tdrgaon Survey JRateS) 186^, 


Class, 

Villages. 

Highest 
Dry-crop 
Acre Bate. 

Average 

Garden 

Rate. 

Rice Land. 

Highest 

Bate. 

Average 

Rate. 



Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. p. 

1. 

24 

SO 

6 12 

9 0 

3 7 2 

II. 

7 

2 10 . 

5 0 

8 0 

4 6 4 

III. 

1 

2 6 

4 8 

7 8 

3 6 10 

IV. 

2 

2 2 1 

4 8 

7 0 ’ 

2 0 11 

V, 

5 

1 14 

1 4 0 

7 0 

4 13 7 

VI. 

16 

1 -0 ! 

2 8 

6 0 

2 12 8 


^ Etsrvey ^owed that the former areas were about 20 per cent short of the 
actual measurements, BtiH the ehange in the tillage area from year to year is prO' 
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Oa the tillage of 1860-61 the survey rates showed a fall from 
£9334 to £8653 (Rs. 93,340 - Rs. 86,530) or seven per cent. The 
details are i 

Tdrgdon Survey Settlement, 1861-62, 


Class. 

Villages. 

Former. 

Survey. 

1860-61. 

1860-61. 

Waste, 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I 

24 

71,730 

64,609 

2318 

66,927 

II 

7 ■ 

14,328 

14,090 

522 

14,612 

ni 

■ 1 

1401 

1435 


1435 

IV 

2 

982 

814 

4 

818 

V 

5 

1661 

1675 

2 

1677 

VI 

16 

3236 

3911 

44 

3955 

Total ... 

55 1 

93,338 

86,534 

2890 

89,424 


Tlie new tates showed a large reduction in the first class villages. 
In five villages the average existing acre rate on the whole occupied 
dry crop lands was over 6s. (Rs. 3), and in three villages the average 
garden acre rate was over £1 (Rs. 10). These excessive assessments 
could not be removed without some loss of revenue. In the second 
third fourth and fifth classes the old rates were much more moderate 
than in the first class^ and there was little difference between the 
estimated gross collections of the existing and the new assessment. 
In the sixth class or hill villages a rise in the dry crop rates more 
than made up for a fall in the rice rates. The proposed survey 
rates for the Targaon villages were sanctioned by Government in 
May 1862.1 

In 1862-63 the survey settlement was introduced into the eighty- 
eight village^ of the Karad subdivision and into the remaining 
fifty-three villages of the Helvak petty division of Tdrgaon the 
rest of which had been settled in the previous year.^ Karad was 
much like Targaon and SatSra. It lay immediately to the south 
of Targaon. On the east a range of hills separated it from 
Kh^n^pun The town of Karad, a little to the south-east of the 
centre of the sub-division, was the sacred meeting of the nearly 
equal si25ed Krishna and Koyna. Kardd consisted of three valleys ; 
part of the Krishna valley whose main direction was north and 
south ; the lower part of the Koyna valley running east and west ; 
and to the south of the Koyna the entire valley of the Kola 
which passed west between the high spurs up to the interior range 
of the Sahy^dris. Most of the Krishna valley, the lower part of the 
Koyna valley, and the Kola valley, was the finest alluvial black soil, 
and the south-west rains were as certain as in Tdrgaon and S^tfe. 
Towards the west the rainfall increased, till, in the hill villages at 
the head of the Kola valley and on the tableland on the top of the 


Chapter Till 
The Land- 
Survey. 
Tdrgaon, 
mi- 62 . 


Kardd, 

1862-68, 


^ Government Letter 1841 of 8th May 1862 ; Major W. 0. Anderson, Snrv. Supfc, 
Southern MarAtha Country, 131 of 26th April 1862, 

® At the time of the survey settlement these e^hty-eight and fifty- three villages 
did not belong to KarM and Helvak. In 1862 (Dec. 30) the Survey Superintendent 
wrote that though great changes had lately been made in the distribution of villages 
it was more convenient to deal with the groups by their old names than as parts of the 
different suh-divisious into which they had lately been redistribiited. 
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Mils wMch bounded the Kola valley, the regular dry crops gave 
place to hill grains grown at intervals of three to six yeai'S of fallow. 
The dry crop tillage of the centre of the sub-division was excellent. 
Nearly all the villages had some garden land, the whole Government 
garden area amounting to 4684 acres. Sugarcane, tobacco, and other 
valuable crops were widely grown. The groundnut was also grown 
to a great extent, as, for some years hefox’e 1862, large quantities 
had been sent to Europe. Chiefly in the western villages were 1911 
acres of Government rice land much of which yielded a second crop 
of wheat or pulse and occasional crops of sugarcane. Except 
in the Kola valley the Kardd villages were well off for roads and 
markets. The great road from Belgaum and Kolh%ur to Sdtdra 
ran through Karad along the right bank of the Krishna. Erom east 
to west, also through KarM, the sub-division was crossed by the 
inland road which passed westward up the left bank of the Koyna by 
the KumbMrli pass fifty-five miles from Karad to the tidal port of 
Chiplun in Ratnagiri. The traflSc along these two trunk lines caused 
a great .demand for every kind of fodder. Kai4d was a very large 
market and a place of considerable trade and other minor but useful 
local markets were scattered over the subdivision. Chiefly from the 



opening of the Kumbharli pass road and the very high produce 
prices which had prevailed for eight years befoi*e the introduction 
of the survey, though not without debt, the people were well-to-do.^ 
In the Koyna and Krishna valleys the fields were exceedingly well 
and carefully tilled and the people were prosperous. The people of 
the upper Kola valley, with excessive rainfall and long distances 
from markets, were much less well-to-do. During the fifteen years 
ending 1861-62 tillage® in Kar^td varied from 71,790 acres in 1847-48 
to 78,363 in 1860-61 and averaged 74,359; collections from £14,712 
(Rs. 1,47,120) in 1852-53 to £18,581 (Rs. 1,85,810) in 1860-61 and 
averaged £16,903 (Rs. 1,69,030); and remissions from £25 (Rs. 260) 


1 Kardd Survey Eeport, 466 of 30th Dec. 1862. The foUo wing statement shows the 
produce prices prevailing during the thirteen years ending 1863 at Karild the chief 
market in south-west Siltara : 

Kardd Produce Prices ; Pounds the PupeCy ISol - 18BB, 

Jvdri. Wheat. I Gram. Bdjri. 

Year. — — 5 ? ; — 

January. June. January. June. January. June. January. ! June. 


Burv. Bept. 116 of 0th May 1863. These pounds are obtained at the rate of 
one sher equal to two pounds. 

^ 5Che aeres are obtained from Adams’ survey Ughds on the basis of one Mgim 
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ill 1861-G2 to £2720 (Rs. 27,200) in 1852-53 and averaged £983 

(Es. 9830), The details are : 


Kardd Tillage and Revenue^ IB/i^ - 


Ybar,. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Reduc- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Year. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Reduc- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

1847-48.,. 

184S-49... 

1849- 50... 

1850- 51... 

1851- 52... 

1852- 53 ... 

1853- 54... 

1854- 55 ... 

1855- 50 ... 

Acres. 
71,700 
71,930 
71,870 : 
73,852 
73,790 
73,015 , 
72,074 

1 71,703 1 
1 72,780 

Rs. 

21,920 

23,734 

24,003 

24,270 

24,943 

25,103 

21,149 

24,041 

24,684 

R,s. 
5714 
12,593 
‘ 14,002 
5586 
19,500 
27,197 
14,672 
19,502 
7089 1 

Bs. 

3,70,900 

1,64,212 

1,62,462 

1,70,889 

1,50,181 

1,47,120 

1,54,713 

1,50,726 

1,70,021 

1856- 57 ... 

1857- 58 ... 

1858- 59 ... 

1859- 60 ... 

1860- 61 ... 
1801-62 ...| 

Average... 

Acres. 

74,249 

74,717 

77,944 

78,337 , 

78,363 

78,257 

Rs. 
24,911 
24,900 
24,885 
25,107 i 
24,995 
24,852 

Rs. 

9122 

5639 

2057 

2694 

607 

254 

Rs. 

1,73,797 
1,77,471 
1,83,731 
, 1,82,688 
, 1,85,813 
3,85,762 

74,359 

24,478 

9826 

1,69,032 


In addition to the rise of produce prices, which after about 
1850 became general over the whole country, certain local causes 
helped to increase the improvement in Karad. During 1855-56 and 
1856-57 there was a large local expenditure on public works.' Both 
the Kumbharli pass road and the cleared road from Satd,ra to 
Kolhapur were being made and gave full and well paid employment 
to the labouring classes. The opening of the Kumbhdrli pass road 
was a great source of wealth to the sub-division. 

Though KarM had greatly improved during the six year-s before 
the survey settlement, the inequalities of the old assessment pressed 
heavily both on individual holdings and on entire villages. In many 
cases the extremely high rates of assessment were in practice less 
burdensome than they appeared. A.s in other paints of the district 
the excessive rates wore confined to villages with a large area o£ 
alienated land. The rule was enforced that no man should till 
alienated land who did not hold some over-assessed Government land* 
By this means the proprietors or alienees of rent-free or quit-rent 
lands, in order to get their lands tilled, had to content themselves 
with something less than their natural rental because without this 
concession the holders of over-assessed Government land could not 
afford to till the alienated land. By this means some additional 
revenue was indirectly recovered from the holders of rent-free or 
quit-rent land.^’ 

Under the survey settlement the eighty-eight Karad villages 
were arranged in six classes and charged highest dry crop acre rates 
of 6s. to (Es. 3-1).^ The first class contained the villages in the 
valley of the Krishna and the lower Koyna and Kola valleys near 
their meeting with the Krishna. They had a moderate and certain 
supply of rain and wei*e well placed for roads and markets. The 
second third and fourth classes included the less accessible Koyna 


^ Major W. C. Anderson, Snrv. Snpt. Southern Martha Country, 466 of 30th 

December 1862. 

“For Karild the Survey Superintendent proposed to adopt a grouping of villages 
and rates of assessment the same as those adopted for the neighbouring suh- division 
of TAr^aon, which were very similar to the SAt^ra rates and differed little from those 
of WM. He was unwillmg to fix a higher basis for the rates because he doubted 
whether the recent great rise in produce prices would last. Major Anderson, Survey 
Bupt. Southern Mar^tha Country, 466 of 30th December 1862* 
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and Kola valley villages further to the west. The second class also 
included the villages to the east under and among the spurs of the 
hills to the east of the Krishna valley. The fifth class included the 
villages at the head of the Kola valley, and the sixth class the hill 
villages on the slopes and tops of the hills enclosing the Kola valley. 
The following statement shows the survey rates proposed for the 
Kar^d villages : Kardd Survey Rates, 1862-63. 


Class. 

Villages. 

Highest 
Dry Crop 
Acre Rate. 

Highest 
Rice and 
Garden 
Acre Rate. 



Rs, a. 

Rs. 

I 

41 

3 0 

9 

II 

12 

2 10 

8 

in 

11 

2 6 

n 

IV 

8 

2 2 

7 

V 

8 

1 14 

7 

VI 

8(a) 

1 0 

5 


(a) Hill villages. 



The central first class villages were those where the existing 
assessment ranged highest, and where the practice of over-assessing 
government land in the occupation of holders of alienated lands had 
been commonest. In some of these villages the average existing dry- 
crop acre r^ite for the whole village was over 9$. (Rs. 4|). On garden 
land 16^. (Bs. 8) was a common acre rate and in some villages the 
average acre rate was as high as £1 4^. (Es. 12). In the second class 
the existing assessment was extremely variable, very high in some 
villages and very low in others. The general result of the survey 
rates was a slight increase. In the third class villages most of which 
were high in the Kola valley the existing rates were little lower than 
in the Krishna valley villages. Before the days of roads the difference 
between the value of the lands of these two classes may have been 
small, under present condition the difference was great. The fourth 
and fifth classes comprised the villages farther up the Kola valley 
and the sixth class the hill villages. For the sixth class 2s, (Re. 1) 
was proposed as the highest dry-crop acre rate but the small area 
of land which was continuously culturable could alone bear this rate. 
In pure hill lands whc^se terms of tillage were separated by five or 
six years of fallow the survey acre rate ranged from Sd. to 
{2-3 as.). The general result of the whole pi'oposed settlement was 
a reduction of eleven per cent on the collections of the previous year. 
The details are : 

Kardd Survey Settlement, 1862-63, 

PoRMBii. Survey. 

'hmm,' ■ . . i \ 

1801-62. 1861-62. Waste. Total, 
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111 1802-63 along with Karad the survey settlement was introduced 
into the remaining fifty-three villages of the petty division of 
Holvak in Targaon^ into the rest of which survey rates had been 
introduced in the previous yeai\ Most of these fifty-three villages 
were near the Sahyadris. They had not been settled in the previous 
year because their classification could not be completed in time. 
All were in the Koyna valley or on the hills by which the Koyna 
volley was bounded, They joined the Kardd portion of the Koyna 
valley. Along the part of the valley, below the sharp bend from 
south to oast which the Koyna takes at Helvak, along the Koyna^s 
left bank ran the KarM-Ghiplun road. The heavy traflSo along 
this road gave the villages of this section a marked advantage over 
the villages in the upper part of the valley. This survey group had 
1171 acres of Government rice land and 190 acres of Government 
garden land. In most villages the bulk of the tillage was of hill 
lands which required fallows. The condition of the people was 
much the same as in Karad. In the lower Koyna villages they were 
well-to-do, in the upper hill tracts they were poor. 

. During the fifteen years ending 1861-62 tillage in Helvak had 
varied from 31,492 acres in 1855-56 to 32,364 in 1847-48 and 
averaged 31,951 ; collections from £702 (Rs. 7020) in 1853-54 to 
£1100 (Rs. 11,000) in 1847-48 and averaged £1049 (Rs, 10,490), 
and remissions from. £402 (Rs. 4020) in 1853-54 to nothing and 
averaged £58 (Rs. 580). The details are : 

IMvdh Tillage and Meveniie, 1847-1S62, 


Year. 

Occupied. 

Reduc- 

tiona. 

Eemis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 


Acres. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

1847-48 ... 

32,364 

3400 

1123 

11,001 

1848-49 ... 

32,303 

3945 

636 

10,912 

1849-50 ... 

32,300 

3437 

1580 

10,872 

1850-61 ... 

32,177 

3685 

916 

10,698 

1861-62 ... 

82,126 

4179 

85 

10,876 

1862-58 ... 

32,180 

4204 

289 

10,683 

1858-54 ... 

32,180 

4170 

4019 

7021 

1854-65 ... 

31,679 

4103 

54 

10,791 

1855-56 ... 

31,492 

4369 

■ 28 ■■ i 

10,566 

185G-57 ... 

31,679 

4164 

■ ... i 

10,626 

1857-58 ... 

31,704 

4154 


10,709 

IS5S-69 ... 

31,770 

4153 


10,742 

1S59.{>0 ... 

31,801 

4118 


10,803 

1860-61 ... 

31,833 

4113 

17 

10,844 

1861-62 ... 

31,674 

4063 

11 

10,777 

Average ... 

31,951 

4021 

684 

10,488 


The fall in tillage from 32,364 acres in 1847-48 to 31,674 acres in 
1861-62, and in collections from £1100 (Rs. 11,000) in 1847-48 to 
£1078 (Rs. 10,780) in 1861-62, in spite of the great rise in produce 
prices is remarkable. The Survey Superintendent explained the fall 
by the fact that under existing arrangements most of the villages 
being hill villages paid a lump assessment and the villagers 
distributed the shares among themselves. In this way all the arable 
area was shown as occupied. Since the opening of the KumbhMi 
pass the condition of the people had greatly improved. The survey 
rates applied to the Targaon villages settled in the previous year 
proved suitable to these villages. According to their position they 
fell into four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 
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4s. Zd. (Es. 2|) to 2s. (Ee. 1) and highest gauden acre rates varying 
from 14s. (Rs. 7) to 10s. (Es. 5). The details are : 

Helvdh Survey Rates, 1862-6S. 


Class. 

Villages. 

Highest 
Dry-Crop 
Acre Rate. 

Highest 
Garden and 
Rice Acre 
Rate, 



Rs. a. 

i Rs. 

I ... 

2 

2 2 

7 

11 ... 

12 

1 14 

7. 

ni 

IV 

sl}^ 

f 1 0 

1 1 0- 

7 

5 


{a) Hill villages. 

On the tillage of 1861-62 the survey rates showed a rise from 
£1078 (Rs. 10,780) to =€1388 (Es. 13;880) or twenty-eight per cent. 
The details are : 7 o c/ 

Helvak Survey Settlement, 186$-G3, 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former. 

Survey. 

1861-62. 

1861-62. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

2 

1611 

1925 

19 

1944 

II 

12 

3932 

5430 

19 

5440 

m 

7 

662 : 

882 

4 

886 

IV 

32 

4672 

6644 

185 

5779 

Total ... 

63 

10,777 

18,881 

177 

14,058 


The grounds for the increase of twenty-eight per cent in the 
Government demand on these villages were the opening of the 
Kumbharli pass road and the consequent great increase in produce 
prices. 

The proposed survey rates for the Karad and Helvdk villages 
were sanctioned by Government in March 1863.^ 

In 1862-63 the survey settlement was also introduced into the 
Valva sub-division of 103 Government villages. As several changes 
had lately been made in this group of villages the Survey 
Superintendent dealt with it according to the old boundaries. The 
Vdlva group of villages lay in the south-west of the district in the 
corner between the Varna and Krishna rivers. It was bounded on 
the north by Kardd^ on the north-east and east by the Krishna^ and 
on the south and south-west by the Varna. On the western half of 
the northern boundary V^lva was separated from Kar4d by a lofty 
spur of the Sahyadris^ which in the fifteen miles in the west reduced 
Valva to a strip of not more than three miles -wide. The east^ near' 
the meeting of the Varna and Krishna^ was a rich black plain. 
Towards the west the country became more hilly^ broken by small 

® urs from the Sahyadris, and with tracts of mal or stony land, 
m west of Valva was exceedingly hilly; the tract between the 


01401 Mmh -Major W. 0.- Anderson, Snnr. Snpt. 466 of 
'mt 3i. a Asst* Snpt, 26th Hovember 1862, 
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Varna river and tlie lofty spur on tlie nortli was rongliGned witli small 
spurs and brandies, Tbe rainfall varied greatly in different parts. 
On tbe Sahyadris and for some miles down tlie Varna valley tbe fall 
was too heavy for any dry-crop tillage except bill grains. Further 
east the rainfall became more and more moderate and seasonable^ 
till to the east of the centre of the sub-division the general average 
of the rains was all that could be wished for the best dry crop 
tillage. The centre and west had much rice and garden land, the 
garden land watered both from wells and watercourses^ and yielding 
considerable crops of sugarcane. The soil and climate of some of 
the eastern villages were excellently suited to cotton. But in the 
ordinary state of the cotton market grain and fodder paid better 
than cotton. The acre outturn of New Orleans was at least fifty 
per cent more valuable than that of local cotton.^ The Vdlva 
sub-division was crossed from north to south by the Sat^ra-Kolh^pur 
road and from it a cleared branch of about ten miles passed 
south-west to Battis-Shirala. These were fche only made roads in 
the sub-division. Most of the east and centre was level enough to 
admit of cart traffic by the ordinary country tracks during nine 
months of the year. The main lines of export were two^ to the east 
for rice and other hill produce to the great markets of Sdngli and 
MiraJ, and to the coast with grain and oil seed. Communication 
with the coast was either by the circuitous route of Kard-d and the 
Kumbharli pass to Ohiplun or by bullock track by Malkdpur a 
large trade centre in Kolhapur down the Amba pass to the tidal 
port at Raj^pur, or by a second bullock track which followed the left 
bank of the V^rna and descended the Tivra pass to Sangameshvar 
in Ratndgiri. The people of V^ilva appeared (1863) on the whole 
prosperous. Compared with Karad or Tasgaon the existing assessment 
was light. These low rates were due to the distance of Valva from 
Sat^ra. Under the former rule in all the sub-divisions near the 
capital the assessment had been forced to the highest point. In the 
more distant sub-divisions, such as Bijapur and Pandharpur, the old 
revenue management was very lax. The distance from the capital 
allowed the district and village officers to settle matters among 
themselves with much less check or interference on the part of the 
head-quarters officials than in parts near S^tara. 

During the fifteen years ending 1861-62 tillage in Valva had fallen 
from 110,711 acres in 1847-48 to 108,543 in 1853-54 and again 
risen to 113,711 in 1861-62; collections had fallen from £21,077 
(Es. 2,10,770) in* 1847-48 to £19,178 (Rs. l,91,780>in 1851-52 and 
again xdsen to £23,460 (Rs. 2,34,600) in 1861-62; and remissions 
had risen from £1303 (Rs. 13,030) in 1847-48 to £8635 (Rs. 36,350) 
in 1851-52 and again fallen to £147 (Rs. 1470) in 1861-62. The 
details are : 


1 In 1863 (116 of 5th May) Major Anderson the Snrv. Supt. wrote to the Collector 
of ; Should the attempt to introduce New Orleans cotton prove successful a 

considerable addition to the presexit supply of cotton may be expected from V^lva 
and its neighbourhood. Much land in the Koihdpur S4ngli and 3&iraj states would 

f ield good New Orleans. Once show the people that New Orleans grows and pays in 
diva and it will spread to ail the neighboxiring state and alienated villages. Bom. 
Coy.BeLLXXV.7-S. 
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Ydlm TiUage and Revenue, 1847 -186^, 


Year. 

Occupied. 

Reduc- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1847-48 

110.711 

81,986 

13,031 

2,10,768 

1848-49 

108,499 

31,820 

28,073 

1,98,458 

1849-50 

108,738 

80,163 

40,294 

1,87,875 

1850-51 

108,921 

29,272 

12,984 

2,15,463 

1851-52 

109,189 

28,637 

36,348 

1,91,781 

1852-53 

109,776 

27,968 

24,495 

2,05,076 

1853-54 

108,643 

27,742 

9506 

2,20,063 

1854-55 

110,012 

27,792 

8900 

2,26,415 

1S56-5G 

110,232 

28,168 

2524 

2,26,419 

1856-57 

110,370 

28,058 

2189 

2,28,943 

1857-58 

111,409 

27,834 

21,426 

2,10,680 

1858-59 

112,312 

37,743 

1994 

2,31,086 

1859-60 

113,012 

27,676 

4134 

2,30,051 

1860-Gl 

114,264 

27,639 

2423 

2,33,842 

1861-62 

113,711 

27,661 

1470 

2,34,605 


Tbe very slight increase in the tillage area from 110,711 acres in 
1847-48 to 113,711 acres in 1861-62 was remarkable. The returns 
wore of little value as the survey measurements showed that more 
than one-fourth of the area under tillage had not been brought to 
account. Of the whole area of 157,120 acres shown by the survey 
measurements as much as 10,777 acres were excellent garden and rice 
land. So that the existing acre rate (Re. 1 as, 7"}-^) could not on the 
whole be heavy though faulty distribution caused individual hardship. 
Except in 1857-58 when there was a serious local failure of rain, 
since the rise of prices which set in about 1855 remissions had 
greatly decreased. With the prices which ruled daring some years 
before the settlement the rates were very light. Under the survey 
settlement the 103 Vdlva villages were arranged in six classes with 
highest dry crop acre rates varying from 5^. Zd, to 2s, (Rs. 2f - 
Re. 1), The villages in the first class were close to the Karad 
sub-division in the Krishna valley. The second class villages 
included the whole of south-eastern and central Vdlva to a little 
west of the Kolhapur- Satara road, and were bordered on the east 
by some Tasgaon villages. For these a highest dry crop acre rate 
of 4^. 9c?. (Rs. 2§) was proposed.^ For the remaining classes, rates 
of 4^. 3c?., 3^. 9<^., 35. 5^?., and 25. (Es. 2^, Rs. 1|, Es. 1|, and Re. 1) 
were proposed according as the villages lay more towards the west 
up to the Sahyadris. On the tillage of 1861-62 the survey rates 
showed a rise from £23,460 (Rs. 2,34,600) to £25,349 (Rs. 2,53,490) 
or eight per cent. The details are t 


X The highest dry crop acre rate for Tdegaon which was settled in 1852-53 was 
Bs, 2. This, in 1863 when Vdlva was settled, was considered extraordinarily low, 
as prices had doubled between 1852 and 1863. Besides the climate of central TOva 
was decidedly more certain than that of Tdsgaon. On these grounds the Vd,lva survey 
rate was 9ci (6 as.) higher than the T^isgaon rate. Bom. Gov. SeL LXXV. 12. 
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Vdlva Survey Settlement f 1B6M$, 


Survey. 


Former. 


VlL- 

LAGES. 


Total, 


the centre of the sub-division. Under former prices the cultivation 
of these soils would not pay | they were considered unaraMe^, never 
having been tilled within the memory of man. They were used by 
the nearest landholder without being brought to ^ account. This to 
some extent explains the great excess in occupied area shown by 
the survey. Existing high prices made these poor lands profitable. 
At the settlement they were often the object of keen competition. 
Thus the assessable area was very considerably increased. The 
survey rates proposed for Vdlva were sanctioned by Government in 
June 1863,^ 

The available revenue returns show that a marked increase of 

revenue accompanied and followed the introduction of the revenue 

survey. The revenue rose from £113^956 (Es. 11^39,560) in 1855 

when the revenue survey assessment was introduced in seventeen 

villages to £136,298 (Rs. 13^62^980) in 1865 when the new rates 

had been introduced over the whole 981 villages. Since 1864-65 it 

slowly increased till it reached £137^278 (Es. 13^72^780) in 1874-75. 

In the next seven years it fell to £135/946 (Rs. 13,69,460) in 1881-82. 

The details are : ^ 

Satdra Survey JResults, 1854- 

' . Government. 

^ Occupied. Waste. 

Fot ' 

Collec- Area, 
tion. 


Survey Results. 
1854. 18S2. 


Assess- Grazing 
ment. Pees. 


Assess- Eoinis- 
ment. sions. 


Acres. 

812,075 

820,501 

1 , 053,684 

1 , 198,348 

1 , 379,080 

1 , 416,480 

1 , 404,754 

1 , 300,686 

1 , 303,708 

1 , 300,946 

1 , 386,022 

1 , 378,549 

1 , 867,612 

1 , 360.734 


I Oov. Res. 2110 of 27tii June 1863; Major W. O, Anderson, Surv. Supt. Southern 
Mar^tha Country, 116 of 6th May 1863 ; and Mr. Light, Asst. Supt. Sth Jan. 1863. 


Waste. 

Total. 

Highest 
Dry Crop 
Acre Rate. 

Highest 
Rice and 
Gaifieii 
Bate. 

Rs. 

2166 

4437 

379 

418 

376 

1395 

Rs. 
65,029 
1,61,193 
14,018 
17,402 ! 
10,598 
4421 

Es. a. 

2 10 

2 6 

2 2 

1 14 
110 

1 0 

Rs. a. 

8 0 

7 8 

7 0 

7 0 

6 0 

5 0 

9270 

2,62,661 
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Year. 

Alienated. ^ 

Total. 

Outstand- 

ings. 

Surveyed 

AND 

Settled 

Villages. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Qnit-Eent. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

For 

Collec- 

tion. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, - 



1854-55 ... 




1,222,014 


11,39,564 

■ 1775 

17 

1855-56 ... 

• -(1 


... 

1,228,792 

... 

11,52,940 

1817 

32 

1858-59 ... 


... 


1,665,788 

... 

12,31,317 

S94 

207 

18G1-62 ... 




1,716,606 


12,72,894 


738 

1864-65 ... 

365,459 

4,46,599 

1,64,028 

1,799,957 

16,51,125 

13,62,984 


981 

1869-70 ... 

372,298 

4,52,623 

1,54,784 

1,835,105 

16,69,996 

13,72,566 

'l72 


1874-75 ... 

381,786 

4,66,074 

1,75,201 

1,825,481 

16,70,087 

13,72,776 

1227 


1875-76 ... 

385,633 

4,72,462 

1,76,645 

1,825,879 

16,70,108 

13,68,059 

17,906 


1876-77 ... 

386,789 

4,74,398 

1,77,308 

1,825,370 

16,71,298 

13,65,612 

1,20,191 


1877-78 ... 

386,583 

4,74,117 

1,76,793 

1,824,073 

16,70,898 

13,65,503 

28,537 


1878-79 ... 

386,889 

4,74,174 

1,77,230 

1,823,477 

16,70,876 

13,63,686 

49,128 


1879-80 ... 

386,686 

4,74,884 

1,77,511 

1,810,772 

16,68,165 

13,62,007 

21,947 


1880-81 ... 

386,605 

4,74,320 

1,77,471 

1,825,788 

16,70,458 

13,59,979 

10,986 


j 1881-82 ... 

884,375 

4,69,825 

1,76,453 

I 1,822,721 

16,67,640 

13,59,457 

1049 



SECTlOlSr V.-~SEASOF REPORTS. 

The following is a summary of the chief available season details 
during the thirty-four years ending 1882-83 : 

A failure of rain in 1849, in spite of liberal remissions, was 
followed by a shrinkage of tillage in Bijdpur and Kh^ndpur. The 
season was also very bad in KarM and Valva, but there the land- 
holders were for the most part better off, and could continue to hold 
their fields in spite of a bad season,^ 

In 1850 much of the early or hharif crops which were nearly 
ruined from want of rain were saved by heavy showers at the end 
of the season. As the crops in Khdndpur and Bijslpur were m<^tly 
early, larger remissions were given in these two sub-divisions than in 
KarM and Vdlva, where the late harvest was the most important. 
The cold weather crops were nearly failing when a very heavy and 
timely fall of rain in December made the season in Karddand Vdlva 
one of the best known for years.^ 

The season of 1851 was an average one with a sufficient but ill- 
timed rainfall. The revenue of 1851-52 showed a decrease of about 
£5380 (Rs.53,800). The fall was due to the abolition of the exchange 
tax and to the liberal remissions in the south and east.^ 


In 1855 the early rain was very scanty, and the early crops 
suffered considerably. The latter rains were abundant and the late 
harvest was good in all parts of the district except Javli, Khat4v, 
Khdnapur, and Pandharpur where the early harvest is of most 
importance."^ 

In 1856 the fall in the early part of the monsoon was very 
scanty, and the early crops suffered in all parts of the district except 
in Valva. The late or tali crop yielded a good harvest and the 
season was healthy.^ 

^ Gov. Rev. Eec. 22 of 1852, 133, This information is for KarM, Tdlva, 
KhWpnr, and Bijdpnr only. The district annual reports for 1847-48, 1848-49, and 
1849-50 are not available. Collector, 3153 of 2nd June 1883. 

Gov, Rev, Rec. 22 of 1852, 148-149. 

Gov. Bev. Roe. 16 part 9 of 1^6, 2514. The reports for 1852-53, 1853-54, 
aw not avmlable. Collector, 3349 of 8th June 1883. 

« 1860, 5.' « Bom. Gov. Rev. lec, 17 of 1860, 148. 
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In 1857-58 rain fell abnndanfcly in easterly showers at the 
beginning of the south-west monsoon and the prospects of the 
season appeared favo arable throughout the district. Later on the 
rain failed in the eastern sub-divisions of Khat^v, Khdndpur, Pan- 
dharpur and Bij^pur/ and parts of the sub-divisions of Valva and 
Wdi, and the outturn of the early or kharif crops was small* In the 
remaining sub-divisions the fall of rain was seasonable and the 
harvest was above the average. Except in Khatav and Bij^pur and 
in parts of Wai the rahi or late crops yielded a good return. The 
season was healthy. The collections were £144,813 (Rs. 14,48,130), 
£9727 (Rs. 97,270) were remitted, and £10 (Rs. 100) left out- 
standing. 

In 1858-.59 the fall in the early part of the south-west rains 
was scanty and the early crops in light soils suffered. With this 
exception both the early and late harvests were good. The district 
was on the whole healthy. The collections rose from £144,813 to 
£152,794 (Rs. 14,48,130 -Rs. 15,27,940), £3384 (Rs. 33,840) were 
remitted, and £5 (Rs. 50) left outstanding. 

The season of 1859-60 was scarcely an average one. Public 
health was not good ; cholera fever and dysentery prevailed. The 
collections rose from £152,794 to £155,025 (Rs. 15,27,940 - 
Rs. 15,50,250), £4076 (Rs. 40,760) were remitted, and’£4 (Rs. 40) 
left outstanding. 

In 1860-61 the rainfall was favourable and the early crops yielded 
a good returnexceptin themdmlatdar^s division of Vdlva and in the 
mahalkari^s division of W4i, where they suffered from want of rain 
and from the ravages of insects. In January 1861, except the 
shdlii or late jvdriy which suffered from insects in the Koregaon and 
Bijapur sub-divisions, from excessive heat in the Sit^ra sub-division, 
and from excessive moisture in the Kard.d and Javli sub-divisions, 
the late crops promised a good harvest. Disease was slightly 
prevalent among men and cattle throughout the district. The 
collections rose from £155,025 to £161,556 (Rs. 15,50,250 - 
Rs. 16,15,560), £1555 (Rs. 15,550) were remitted, and there were 
no outstandings. 

In 1861-62 the rainfall though sufficient was ill-timed, and, except 
of rice ndgli and sdva^ there was an extensive failure of the early 
crops. Cholera prevailed to some extent and cattle disease was 
present in a few places. The collections rose from £161,556 to 
£170,793 (Rs. 16,15,560 -Rs. 17,07,930), £2805 (Es. 28,050) were 
remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

In 1862-63 the early rains were very short and the early crops to 
a great extent failed. Later in the season, during September and 
October, heavy showers improved the prospects and enabled the 
cultivators to sow with late crops much land in which the early crops 
had either not been sown or had failed. The return from these late 
or rabi crops was (March 1863) expected to be sufficient to make 
good the losses caused by the failure of the early rains. Public 
health was good. Cholera and in a few places fever and ague 
appeared, but did not become general. In July and August cattle 
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in some of the suL-divisions died from want of fodder. The coh 
lections fell from £170^793 to £161,685 (Rs. 17,07,930- Rs.l6, 16,850), 
£3961 (Rs. 39,610) were remitted, and £27 (Rs. 270) left ont- 
standing. '' ' ' 

In 1863-64 in the eaily part of the monsoon the rainfall was 
generally scanty and insufRcient. Later in the season, except in 
Man, Malsiras, and Pandharpnr, the fall was more genei^al and 
satisfactory. With these exceptions the season was on the whole 
an average one. Cholera prevailed and cattle disease to a trifling 
extent. The collections rose from £161,685 to £184,919 (Rs. 
16,16,850 - Es. 18,49,190), £2641 (Rs. 26,410) were remitted, and 
£171 (Rs. 1710) left outstanding. 

In 1864-65 to the end of August the rainfall was seasonable and 
abundant, but a widespread failure of the- September-October rains 
damaged both the early and the late harvests. Gholei'a prevailed 
slightly. The collections fell from £184,919 to £174,085 (Rs. 
18,49,i90-Rs. 17,40,850), £58 (Rs. 580) were remitted, and £212 
(Rs. 2120) left outstanding. 

In 1865-66 the rainfall though not seasonable was sufficient and 
the early or hharif crops were good. The late or rabi crops were 
(February 4866) also generally good and promised a fair harvest. 

The season was healthy. The collections fell from £174,085 to 
£172,239 (Rs.l 7,40,850 -Rs. 17,22,390), £55 (Rs.550) were remitted, 
and £12 (Rs. 120) left outstanding. ! 

In 1866-67 in the four snb-divisions of Mah^baleshvar, Patan, ^ 
Kardd, and T^lsgaon, the early harvest was good. In Koregaon, 
SMara, Jdvll, V4lva, and Shirala it was average, and in Targaon, 

Wdi, Kbatilv, Khandpur, Md.n, and Mdlsiras it was poor. In all 
except Khatav, Khanapnr, Man, and Mdlsiras, the prospects of the 
late harvest were (February 1867) good. Fever and cholera prevailed 
to a slight extent, but on the whole public health was good. The 
collections fell from £172,239 to £172,052 (Rs. 17,22,390 - Es. 
17,20,520), £39 (Rs. 390) were remitted, and £13 (Rs. 180) left 
outstanding. , • I 

In 1867-68 the season was on the whole good. The early crops 
yielded a very good harvest especially in the east and the late crops 
throve generally and promised a good return. Public health was 
good though fever was prevalent. The collections fell from 
£172,052 to £171,165 (Rs,l7,20,520 - Rs.17,11,650), £152 (Rs. 1520) 
were remitted, and £16 (Rs, 160) left outstanding. 

In 1868-69 the early fall was general and favoiinable to the early 
crops which promised well. But the late rains were short and 
the late crops were injured to some extent especially in Malsiras 
where the outturn was small. Cholera and fever were widespread 
but slight. The collections fell from £171,165 to £170,250 (Rs. 
17,11,650 -Rs. 17,02,560), £48 (Rs.480) were remitted, and £211 
^ 2110)^ left on tstandiug. 

In 1869*70 the rainfall was abundant and seasonable and the 
’ excelled In January 1870 the late crops were 

also ' tlinMag -^tb^mised a good harvest. Much heavy rain fell 
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ill Novemlbei’ and December. Public healtb on tbe whole was good. 
The collections fell from £170,256 to £ 169,230 (Rs. 17,02,560- 
Rs. 16,92,300), £123 (Rs., 1230) were remitted,and £84 (Rs. 840) left 

outstanding* 

In 1870-71 the early niins were not seasonable and in some parts 
oE the district sowing was kept back. Later on the fall of rain was 
so incessant and excessive as to injure the crops. The early crops 
on the whole yielded an average harvest^ and in January 1871 the 
late crops promised well. During the early part of the season fever 
was general but seldom fatal, and during August and September 
there was much cholera. A slight epidemic of cattle disease passed 
over some of the sub-divisions. The collections fell from £169/280 
to £168,568 (Rs. 16,92,300 - Rs. 16,85,680), £49 (Rs. 490) were 
remitted, and £60 (Rs. 600) left outstanding. 

In 1871-72 the rainfall was scanty. In the west the early crops 
yielded a fair return ; in the east from want of rain the early crops 
were in most parts not sown, and where they were sown the yield 
was small. The late crops where sown withered for want of late rain 
which failed almost throughout the whole of the district. Cholera 
and fever prevailed to a slight extent, and cattle disease appeared in 
some sub-divisions. The collections fell from £168,568 ip £166,636 
(Rs. 16,85,680 - Rs. 1 6,66,360), £286 (Rs. 2860) were remitted, and 
£2494 (Rs. 24,910) left outstanding. 

In 1872-78 the rainfall was on the whole seasonable. The early 
harvest was good except in some of the hill villages of Javli, 
Fatal! , Wai, and Valva. In December 1872 the cold weather crops 
promised well. Slight fever and cholera prevailed, but the season 
both for men and for cattle on the whole was healthy. The 
collections rose from £166,636 to £168,810 (Rs. 16,66,360 - Rs. 
16,88,100), £197 (Rs.l970) were remitted, and £195 (Rs. 1950) left 
outstanding. 

In 1873-74 the rainfall was on the whole seasonable and plentiful. 
Both the early and late harvests were good. Except slight fever 
and dysentery thei’-e was little sickness, and cattle also were healthy 
except in Valva and Patan. The tillage area fell from 1,660,362 
to 1,658,080 acres and the collections from £168,810 to iJl65,19() 
(Rs. 16,88,100 - Rs, 16,51,900), £243 (Rs. 2430) were remitted, and 
£281 (Rs. 2810) left outstanding. 

In 1874-75 the rainfall was seasonable and plentiful. All over 
the district the early harvest was about an average and in December 
1874 the late crops were promising. The public health was good. 
The tillage area fell from 1,658,080 to 1,650,015 acres and the 
collections from £165,190 to £104,456 (Rs. 16,51,900-Rs, 16,44,560), 
£121 (Rs. 1210) were remitted, and £555 (Rs, 6550) left 
outstanding. 

In 1875-76 the rainfall was plentiful but unseasonable, heavy at 
first and scanty in the latter part of the season. The early crops 
were damaged by excessive rain, and in some places by floods, but 
tbe outturn was not below the average. The late harvest was rather 
below the average owing to want of rain. Cholera prevailed during 
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part of the year, but public health on the whole was good. The 
tillage area fell from 1,650^015 to 1421,067 acres and the collections 
from £164,456 to £155,794 (Rs. 16,44,560 •- Rs. 15, 5^^^^ £92 

(Rs. 920) were remitted, and £414 (Es. 4140) left outstanding. 

In 1876-77 the rainfall besides being short was very ill-timed 
and the season over the east of the district was one of famine. 
The early crops suffered considerably and very little of the late 
crops were sown. Cattle suffered greatly from the want of fodder. 
Cholera was general and the mortality high. The tillage area fell 
from 1,421,067 to 1,418,004 acres and the collections from £155,794 
to £130,470 (Es. 15,57,940 -Rs. 13,04,700), £288 (Es. 2880) were 
remitted, and £25,185 (Rs. 2,51,850) left outstanding. 

In 1877-78 the rainfall was favourable and the season was good. 
Cholera, fever, and small-pox prevailed. The tillage area fell from 
1,418,004 to 1,415,242 acres. The collections rose from £130,470 
to £151,551 (Rs. 13,04,700 -Rs. 15,15,510), £139 (Rs. 1390) were 
remitted, and £5080 (Rs, 50,800) left outstanding. 

In 1878-79 in October a very heavy fall of rain did much injury to 
the early crops. Rats and locusts damaged the cold weather crops, 
but the harvest was fair. A fatal form of fever prevailed during 
the cold weather. The tillage area fell from 1,415,242 to 1,410,218 
acres and the collections from £151,551 to £150,641 (Rs. 15,15,510- 
Es. 15,06,410), £116 (Rs. 1160) were remitted, and £5574 (Rs. 
55,740) left outstanding. 

In 1879-80 early in the season rats threatened to be troublesome, 
but the heavy rains of July and August freed the district from the 
pest. Both early and late crops were everywhere good and in parts 
excellent. The season was healthy. The tillage area fell from 
1,410,218 to 1,404,949 acres, and the collections rose from £150,641 
to £152,006 (Rs. 15,06, 410- Rs. 15, 20,060), £100 (Rs. 1000) were 
remitted, and £3288 (Rs. 32,880) left outstanding. 

In 1880-81 the short rainfall caused a want of water daring the 
hot months. But as the fall was singularly well-timed, the harvest, 
especially the cold weather harvest, was one of the richest reaped 
for years. The season was very healthy. The tillage area fell from 
1,404,949 to 1,392,916 acres and the collections rose from £152,006 
to £153,540 (Rs, 15,20,060 - Rs. 15,35,400), £57 (Rs. 570) were 
remitted, and £1210 (Rs. 12,100) left outstanding. 

In 1881-82 the rainfall was unequally distributed, being in some 
places above and in others below the average. The July and August 
falls were scanty, but most of the early crops were saved by good 
September and October rain. The late crops were generally good. 
Except in Tasgaon, Khdnapur, part of Valva, and Khandala, the 
^ason was favourable. Cholera prevailed in all the subdivisions and 
caused 1508 deaths, and guineaworm was common owing to the 
inferior water-supply. The tillage area fell from 1,392,916 to 
‘’'1,8^,746 "acres. The collections rose from £153,540 to £154,980 
1535*400 -Bs. 16,49,890), £178 (Rs. 1780) were remitted, and 
' ' 1920) left outstandiagw 
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In 1882-83 tHe season was on the whole favourable. Except in 
Katdd, the rainfall was much above the average in all the subdivisions. 
Partial damage was caused by excess of rain in some sub-divisions. 
Locusts spread over a large portion of the district, but, except in hill 
villages in W^i and Mvli, did no serious injury. The November 
rains were very favourable to the late crops. Except that cholera 
proved fatal in 993 cases, public health was on the whole good. The 
tillage area fell from 1,386,746 to 1,384,254 acres. The collections 
rose from £154,989 to £155,270 (Rs.15,49,890- .Rs. 15,52,700), £230 
(Rs, 2300) were remitted, and £58 (Rs. 580) left outstanding. 

The following statement shows in tabular form the available yearly 
statistics of tillage and land revenue daring the twenty-six years 
ending 1882-83 : 

Sdtdm Tillage and Revenue, 1857' 188$» 


Ybae. 

TlLMGB, 

I/AND EBVBNDE. j 

Remitted. 

For 

Collection. 

Out- 

standing. 

Collected. 




Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1857-58 



... 

97,275 

14,48,227 

98 

14,48,129 

im-m 



... 

33,836 

16,27,991 

54 

15,27,937 

1859-60 

... 

... 


40,762 

16,50,286 

38 

15,60,247 

1860-61 




15,546 

16,15,665 

... 

16,16,565 

1861-62 



... 

28,051 

17,07,929 


17,07,929 

1862-63 




39,613 

16,17,125 

270 

16,ld;855 

1863-64 



... 

26,410 

18,60,901 

1733 

18,49,188 

1864-65 




680 

17,42,968 

2116 

17,40,852 

1865-66 



... 

6-52 

17,22,510 

117 

17,22,393 

1866-67 


... 


388 

17,20,700 

183 

17,20,517 

1867-68* 



... 

1619 

17,11,806 

159 

17,11,646 

1868-69 


... 

... 

478 

17,04,670 

2110 

17,02,660 

1869-70 

... 



1226 

16,93,143 

840 

16,92,303 

1870-71 




488 

1 16,86,282 

604 

16,86,678 

1871-72 




2865 

16,91,807 

24,945 

16,66,362 

187*2-73 


... 

1,660,362 

1966 

16,90,052 

1954 

16,88,098 

1873-74 

... 


1,658,080 

2429 ' 

16,54,708 

2806 1 

16,61,902 

1874-75 

... 


1,650,015 

1208 

16,60,111 

6560 

16,44,561 

1875-76 



1,421,067 

917 

16,62,082 

4141 

15,57,941 

1876-77 



1,418,004 

2880 

16,56,646 

2,51,849 

13,04,697 

1877-78 



1,416,242 

1388 

15,66,310 

50,796 

16,15,514 

1878-79 


■*. 

1,410,218 

1161 

15,62,148 

55,742 

15,06,406 

1879-80 


... 

1,404,949 

1002 

15,52,945 

32,883 

15,20,062 

1880-81 


.. 

1,39>,916 

566 

15,47,493 

12,096 

15,36,397 

1881-82 


... 

1,386,746 

1777 

15,51,803 

1917 

16,49,886 

1882-83 



1,384,254 

2302 

15,63,280 

683 

15,62,697 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

Unde# the Peshwas (1749-1818)^ except in a few large cities 
whioh;^had occasioBally exclusive civil courts mostly deciding suits 
referred by the Peshwas, there were bo independent civil courts. 
With little or no control from the central government the of&ce of 
civil judge was usually combined in the same office with that of 
political chief, commander of troops, collector of revenue, and police 
magistrate, and as his military, fiscal, or magisterial duties were 
more pressing and perhaps more attractive than the hearing and 
decision of suits, the judicial duties except under special interest 
or favour were considered subordinate and received little attention. 
Thus, as there were few independent civil courts in which the people 
could seek redress as a matter of right, civil justice in rural parts 
was chiefly administered among husbandmen by the village council 
or pa7ichdydtf among traders by the trade or caste guild or 
mahdjany and among the military classes by the military commander. 
In cases in which the suitor was a poor trader and the party who 
owed him redress a powerful chief, the suitor often resorted to 
dliarna or trdga to obtain justice^ that is he stationed himself at the 
door of the chiefs house and often underwent severe privations. 

On the establishment of the Eaja^s government under Pratapsinh 
in 1818, though the machinery was little changed, justice was better 
administered. The chief or in his absence his brother and heir- 
apparent alone were the final court of appeal. Before he filed a 
suit the complainant had to submit a written or verbal complaint to 
the chief. The chief orally examined the complainant as to the 
grounds of his complaint and the evidence he had to produce in 
support of it, and sometimes sent for the defendant if at hand and 
examined him in the same way. The dispute was thus often settled, 
or the case dismissed as frivolous, without coming to a formal trial. 
But in doubtful or intricate cases, or where no settlement could be 
made, the chief gave leave to bring a suit by filing a detailed 
petition in the court. The suit was then entered for trial in regular 
course before one of the ordinary txnbunals of the country, such as 
the fanckdyais, the courts of mamlatdars, or the Rdja^s addlat or 
court where the Bdja^s brother presided and where the order to 
any particular officer to try any particular case was registered. 
This preliminary inquiry by the chief in person, though it showed 


^ 'fcrlf (1749 4S49) is compiled from the Eeports in 1851 -l>2 of the Com* 
" Sr Bwrik judicial assistant Mr. Coxon. 
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tlie old Marntta pinnciple fcliat a coiii't of justice 

was a favour and not a riglit, led to the iro mediate satisfaction of 
many just claims which would otherwise have been repudiated; 
other claims were withdrawn or settled by the parties when they saw^ 
the view taken of their case as stated by themselves to an unbiassed 
judge ; while a I'egular tiial was reserved for cases which from their 
intricacy or the conflict of evidence required to be formally stated 
and carefully sifted in a court of law before any decision could be 
formed as to their merits. 

In 1839, on the accession of Shahu or Appa Saheb the judicial 
courts were remodelled under the advice of Colonel Ovans whose aim 
it was to make all possible advance towards the system laid down in 
Eegulation IV. of 1827. Petty cases were left to the revenue and 
magisterial officers. For the trial of more important causes regular 
judges called amins Bimlnydyddhishsweve appointed on fixed salaries. 
Provision was also made for a regular system of appeal to the chief 
who exercised a general control over every branch of the judicial 
administration. In the eleven subdivisions including Pandharpur and 
Bijdpur besides the present district of S^t^ra except Tasgaon which 
then formed part of A'ppa Sdheb^s territory, sixteen civil courts, five 
for amiiis and eleven for nydyddliishs wei*e established. Of the 
five amins* courts, with powers to decide suits of £30 (Rs. 300) and 
upwards, three were held at Satdra, one at Karad, and one at 
Khanapur. The Satdra courts had jurisdiction over six sub-divi- 
sions Jfivli, Khatdv, Koregaon, Sitara, T^rgaon, and Wai ; the 
Karad court over two sub-divisions Karad and Yalva; and the 
Khdnapiir court over three sub-divisions Khanapur Pandharpur 
and Bijapur. Each of the eleven mjdyddhishs* courts was held 
at the head-quarters of each of the eleven sub-divisions, with 
powers to decide suits of £2 10«9. to £80 (Rs. 25-300). To dispose of 
claims under £2 10.-?. (Rs. 25) the ■ m^mlatd^r in each sub-division 
held a court of petty requests in which a petition was received and 
the defendant called upon for his reply. If the defendant admitted 
the claim, an order to pay was endorsed on the petition; if he dis- 
puted the debt, the case was reported to tlie chief who directed 
that evidence to the claim should be recorded, or that the claim 
as primd facie untenable should be thrown out without further 
inquiry. In the disposal of these cases no powers of award were 
vested in the mamlatddrs who, after having taken the evidence on 
both sides, referred their proceedings for final disposal to the htizur 
or head-quarter office. Suits of less than £1 (Rs. ID) were usually 
rot'erred by tlie mamlatdd-r to the ahchhddr of the village group within 
which the cause of action arose or the defendant dwelt. The shekhddr 
investigated and reported the case to the m^mlatdar in the same 
manner as did the mitmlatdar to the huzur. Independent of these 
civil courts subject to revision by the chief, the six guaranteed 
jdglrddrs of Bhor, Phaltan, Aundh, Jath, Daphl^pur, and Akalkot, 
held their own courts. Against the decrees of these jagirddrs an 
appeal lay to the Resident at the Rjija^s court. Besides these, 
under grants or sanads received from Appa Sdheb or former 
Governments, a number of smaller jagirddrs and indmddrs held 
petty tribunals, with powers to decide suits arising within the limit>s 
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of a particular village group, town, or quarter of town to which the 
grant referred. 

During the reign of Appa Saheb (18S9-1848) civil justice was 
administered with extreme leniency. Compared with the system 
given in the Eegulation Code, the E^ja^s system of administering 
justice differed in seven chief points. Under the Eegulation Code 
no suit, however trifling, was tried before any but the regular 
judicial tribunals, and with the same formalities as suits of the 
largest amount. Under the Rdja’s system all small suits of less 
than £2 10$. (Rs, 25) were tried by revenue and magisterial officers 
styled m^mlatdars and shekhddrs. Appeals were tried by a judge 
of appeal who went on circuit and sat in each subordinate court 
from which the causes were appealed. Under the Edja^s system 
the parties to a suit were examined as chief witnesses and other 
witnesses were not called till all that the parties could depose had 
been ascertained. Under the Regulations, in disposing of conflicting 
claims to property attached by any process of court, a separate action 
at law became necessary to enable the party who held possession 
before the property was attached to raise the attachment. Under 
the RAja^s system when the process was opposed by another, the 
mamlatdar, to whom the enforcement of the decree was entrusted, 
had to mate a summary inquiry into the nature of the lien brought 
into competition with the decree, and report the result to the chief, 
awaiting further instructions as to proceeding or withdrawing. 
This practice resembles that of a British Court of Equity without the 
delays which in practice attend a reference to a Master in Equity, 
Under the Rajahs system, when the insolvency of a trader was clear, 
a petition from one creditor was generally enough to stop any proceed- 
ings on behalf of another creditor against the same insolvent. The 
insolvent’s principal creditors were called together, and a committee 
or panchdyat appointed, consisting of members on behalf of both 
the insolvent and his expeditors, with one or more appointed by 
the court. The accounts of the insolvent were made over to the 
committee who reported on his debts and assets and often wound up 
the insolvent's affairs under the orders of the court. Under the 
R^ja^s system panchdyats were much more employed than in the 
Regulated Provinces. In complicated cases they were employed 
to ascertain the exact issues to be decided as well as to decide on 
the issues themselves. Thus in an intricate mercantile case, a 
reference to a panch&yat would often be made to ascertain the 
precise points -on which the case hinged, which points might 
be afterwards tried by tbe ordinary tribunal. When employed 
to decide an issue, the proceedings of the panchdyat became a 
part of the proceedings of the court. While the case was under 
investigation before the panchdyat^ it appeared in the returns as 
one of those in arrears in the court whence it was referred, and when 
the panchdyat gave in their award, it became the basis of the 
final decree, and thus obtained all the force which would have 
, belonged to a decision of the court. In all cases of action to recover 
balance of a running account or a bond debt, the practice of the 
; much mote like that of Bankruptcy Commissioners 
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terms of a bondj tlie amount of value received was always strictly 
inquired into, and the award limited to the amount so proved, with 
legal interest which never exceeded twelve per cent a year, or cent 
per cent when compound interest at twelve per cent would exceed 
the principal. Moreover, when an award was given which the 
party cast could not liquidate at once, but had the means of 
paying by instalments, the instalments were fixed in the decree. 
When a debtor^s person or property was attached under a decree 
one attachment was in ordinary cases held to be a sufficient satis- 
faction, though in the event of the party against whom the attach- 
ment issued subsequently acquiring property, the previous attach- 
ment was not a sufficient answer to a fresh suit brought to obtain 
payment of an unliquidated balance. 

^ Each of the eleven sub-divisions of the Satara territory under 
Appa Saheb (1839-1848) was in charge of a mamlatd^r who super- 
intended the collection of revenue and managed the police. Under 
the mamlatdar, each sub-division was divided into a number of 
village groups or thdnds of about seventeen villages, each in charge 
of a shehhddr. Subordinate to the shekhddr were village headmen 
or pdtils. Under the headman or pdtil were his deputy or chaiigula 
and his assistants Mhto and E^moshis. In his police and revenue 
duties the headman was aided by the village accountant br Jculkarni 
who kept accounts and wrote all reports, depositions, proceedings, 
receipts for revenue, and generally all bonds and acknowledgments. 
On receipt of a report from the headman of a crime having been 
committed in a village, the shekhddr went to the spot, inspected 
the scene of crime, and examined the witnesses and suspected 
parties. When murder was suspected, the shekhddr held an inquest 
on the corpse before allowing its obsequies to proceed. The 
shekhddr had no power of deciding cases or of inflicting fine. 
After making inquiries he sent a report to the mdmlatd'^r who 
referred it to the huzur or head-quarter office.^ At the huzur a 
police case sent for trial by the mamlatd4r was received by the 
fanjddr munwiy whose duty it was to prepare it for final hearing 
and to call upon the mamlatdar for any further evidence that he 
might consider necessary, or that might have been overlooked by 
the mamlatdar. The duties of the faujddr munim were very 
similar to those of a shirasteddr or head clerk in a magistrate's 
office. He reported on all petitions from complainants and on 
representations from the sub-divisional police on matters connected 
with his particular department, prepared cases for hearing, saw that 
the witnesses were in attendance, and bi’ought on the trial. The 
Raja was the sole judge of his own court. When sitting in judgment, 
he was attended by the chief officers of his court, and the procedure 
was similar to that of a magistrate's office. It differed from that 
of a sessions court, in no evidence being taken and recorded anew 
from the mouths of the witnesses. Under Appa S&eb the chief 


^ The office of shelchddr has now given way to that of maMlkari who was first 
emj>loyed in the Konkan with the status of a deputy -mdmlatd^r, and the system 
having worked well, w'as extended first to Poona and then to other districts. 
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features of criminal justice wei'e tliat capital punislunent;, torture, 
miitilation_, and such, punisliment as deprived the offender of bis 
caste were avoided ; where compensation was offered by the offender, 
punishment was much lessened; and corpoi'al punishment and 
public disgrace were freely used. There was no written code of 
laws, and the only guides were equity, expediency, and the usage 
of the country and of the caste. 

In 1849, when the territories of Satara were annexed by the 
British Government, the judicial staff was reorganized. For the 
cpurts of the five amine and eleven nydyddhishs maintained by 
Appa Saheb at a monthly cost of £49 16s. (Rs. 498), eleven civil 
courts, one of principal eadar amiuy one of sadar amin, five of 
munsifs, and four of nydyddhishs were substituted at an increased 
monthly cost of £185 (Rs. 1850). The pidncipal sadar amin, 
drawing a monthly salary of £50 (Rs. 500), held his court at Satara 
with jurisdiction over the sub-divisions of Satara and Javli. He 
had powers to try suits to any amount and, if necessary, appeals up 
to £10 (Rs. 100). XJndeY tlae ipvmci-pd[ sadar amin a nydyddhish, 
drawing a monthly salary of £5 (Rs. 50), held his court at Javli and 
tried such suits under £10 (Rs. 100) from the Javli sub-division as 
the principal sadar amin referred to him. The sadar amin, drawing 
a monthly*' salary of £35 (Rs. 350), held his court at Karad for 
the disposal of suits from the Karad, Targaon, aud Valva sub- 
divisions. His jurisdiction extended to suits of value not greater 
than £1000 (Rs. 10,000). Under the sadar amm two nydyddhishs^ 
one for Td-rgaon and the other for V41va, were employed, each on 
a monthly salary of £5 (Rs. 50) and with powers to try suits under 
£10 (Rs. 100). The munsifs of ‘ Pandbarpur, Wai, Koregaon, and 
Khandpur, each of whom I’eceived a monthly salary of £20 (Rs. 200), 
were invested with fii'st class powers and the munsifs of Bijapur and 
Khatdv, each of whom received a monthly salary of £10 (Rs. 100), 
were invested with second class powers only. The munsifs had 
powers to try suits up to £500 (Rs. 5000), the suits of greater 
value being referred to the principal sadar amin. The munsif for 
Wdi and Koregaon was assisted by a nydyddhish at Koregaon on a 
monthly salary of £5 (Rs. 50). The law administered was that of 
the Regulations in a modified form, all interpretations and circular 
orders of the sadar addlat being sent to the Commissioner as to a 
District Judge. The powers and responsibilities of the first assistant 
were those of a District Judge, aud his salary was not lower than 
that of a senion'assistant judge for a detached station. The appellate 
powers which had formerly resided in the sadar addlat were trans- 
ferred to the Commissioner but fie was allowed to use his discre- 
tion in submitting for the judgment of the addlat cases of a 
peculiarly difficult nature. The jdgirddrs^ courts both those of the 
greater feudatories and those of inferior jdgirddrs, possessing 
judicial powers within their own estates, remained as in Appa 
^ SiheFs time. Tlie Commissioner in regard to these was invested 
,< with authority to hear appeals from decisions of the jdgirddrs^ courts 
refer tlmm to his Judicial assistant for trial ; in the latter case 
to review the decision of his assistant. All 
enits of land and hereditary offices were, as in 
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Among the reforms introduced at the time of the annexation was 
the substitution of stamp duties for the gimhegdri or fines that had 
formerly been levied from unsuccessful suitors* In the K^ja^s 
time when the defendant appeared in court the nature of the claim 
was stated to him^ and he was required to give in a written answer.. 
If this contained an admission of the claim, the couid« passed decree 
in favour of the plaintiff. If however the claim was disputed, both 
parties were ^required, before proceeding further with the suit, to 
furnish security for what was called hurkto gunhegdri, that is a fine 
on the loss of a suit.^ This in native states represented the stamp 
duties paid in British districts. In the Satara Rajahs courts, the 
(fimJiegdri amounted to ten per cent of the whole value in suits up 
to £1000 (Rs. 10,000), eight per cent in suits for amounts ranging 
from £1000 to £2000 (Rs. 10,000-Rs. 20,000), and five pei' cent in 
suits for more than £2000 (Rs. 20,000). As in Regulation courts 
this charge was levied after judgment, where costs were awarded 
from the party cast in the suit. ^As the gmihegdri system was very 
complicated and troublesome, Appa S^heb partially introduced 
stamps by requiring that all plaints, besides a variety of other 
documents, should be prepared on stamped paper. When fche state 
came under British rule gimhegdri was at once replaced by the 
ordinary stamp duties. • 

After the annexation in 184i9, the faujddr miinim or one of Ms 
clerks submitted all criminal cases sent by the mdmlatdar to the 
third assistant to the Commissioner who had powers similar to those 
of an assistant magistrate. The third assistant having examined 
all the witnesses produced by the sub-divisional police officers ordi- 
narily decided the case and forwarded his proceedings to the 
Commissioner. If however he found that the case was teyond his 
jurisdictiion or that the offence was deserving of a severer punish- 
ment than he was competent to inflict, he simply recorded the 
evidence and sent the accused to the Commissioner for trial, for- 
warding at the same time to that officer the record of the evidence 
taken by him. 

On the 4th of October 1854, instead of the Commissioner Mr, 
Rose was appointed as Collector of S4/t^ra hnd was invested with 
all the powers political and judicial which had formerly resided in 
the Comtnissioner. In criminal matters the powers of the Collec- 
toi'^s judicial assistant were coextensive with those of a Sessions 
Judge. 

On the 15th of April 1863 the district was brqught under the 
general regulations. 

In 1870 the number of civil courts was ten, the number of suits dis- 
posed of was 13,899, and the average duration was 132 days. In 1875 
the number of courts was the same as in 1870, the number of suits 
disposed of fell to 11,448, and the average duration rose to 149 days. 
In 1880 the number of courts rose to thirteen, the number of suits 
disposed of fell to 4360^ and the- average duration rose to 182 days. 
At present (1883) the district has a District Judge and eleven sub- 
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judges. Of the eleyen sub-judges one has powers of the first class 
and the rest exercise powers of the second class. In general a sub- 
judge is appointed for each sub-division^ but the two small sub- 
divisions of W4i and J4vli have been united under one sub-judge, 
and in Satira the most important of the sub-divisions it has been 
found necessary to appoint two of these ofiBicers. Of the two suh- 
judges at S4tara one, a first class sub-judge, has special jurisdiction 
above £500 (Rs. 5000) over the whole district and ordinary jurisdic- 
tion over the S^tara sub-division ; and the other, a joint second 
class sub-judge, has ordinary jurisdiction over the Sat^ra sub- 
division. Of the remaining nine second class sub-judges the Wai 
and Medha sub- judge has jurisdiction over W^i and Jdvli, the 
Eahimatpur sub-judge over Koregaon, the P^tan sub-judge over 
P^tan, the KarM sub-judge over Karad, the Ashta sub-judge over 
Vdtva, the Dahivadi sub-judge over Mdn, the Khat^v sub-judge 
over Khatav, the Vita sub-judge over Khd^n^pur, and the Tasgaon 
sub- judge over Tasgaon. The average distance of the Sat^ra court 
from its furthest six villages is eighty miles as respects its special 
jurisdiction and fourteen miles as respects ordinary jurisdiction, 
of the W^i and Medha court twenty-two miles from Wai for Wdi 



and eighteen miles from Medha for Javli, of the Eahimatpur court 
twenty-sev^n miles, of the Patau court fifteen miles, of the Kardd 
court fourteen miles, of the Ashta court sixty miles, of the Dahivadi 
court twenty- two miles, of the Khatav and Vita courts each 
eighteen miles, and of the Tasgaon court twenty-one miles. 

During the thirteen years ending 1882 the yearly number of suits 
decided varied from 13,899 in 1870 to 3660 in 1881 and averaged 
9934. Of the thirteen years, during the seven ye4rs ending 1876 
the suits varied from 13,899 in 1870 to 11,448 in 1875 and averag- 
ed 12,987; during the three years ending 1879 the suits fell by 
about thirty per cent, varying from 9094 in 1877 to 8289 in 
1878 and averaging 8695; and during the next three years end- 
ing 1882, owing to the introduction of conciliators and village 
munsifs under the Deccan Agriculturists^ Relief Act in 1879 the 
suits further fell by about fifty per cent, varying from 4478 in 1882 
to 3660 in 1881 and averaging 4166. Of the total number of suits 
decided, sixty-seven per cent have on an average been given against 
the defendant in his absence. During the ten years ending 1879 
this percentage shows no marked change, varying from 75*4 in 1870 
to 66*4 in 1878 ; after 1879, owing to the introduction or conciliators 
and village munsifs under Act XVII. of 1879 the percentage fell 
to 29*2 in 1880, to 8*9 in 1881, and to 6’ 7 in 1882. The details are : 

Bdtdra Ex-parte Decrees^ 1870 

Vi»AB Rnifp Deeitled Percent- Decided Percent- 

YBAR. Smts. 3Exparte. age. Exparte. age. 


Civil Suits, 
1870-1882. 


lS,89Si 10,480 75*4 1878 ... Sm 

1$,280 10,004 75*3 1870 ... 8703 

13,024 . 9708 74'6 1880 ... 4360 

13,802 10,480 75*4 1881 ... 3660 

1^,674 9241 72*9 1882 ... 4478 

11,448 8UT 70*9 — 

ItAU 9160 73-6 Average... 9934 

. .721' 
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Of contested cases^ during this period of thirteen years an average 
of 16*62 per cent have been decided for the defendant^ the percentage 
varying from 14*79 in 1879 to 19*95 in 1 880. In 433 or 9*66 per cent 
of the suits decided in 1882 the decree was executed by putting the 
plaintiff in possession of the immovable property claimed. The 
number of this class of cases varied from 311 out of 4360 in 1880 
to 540 out of 12,674 in 1874. In 867 or 19*36 per cent of the 1882 
decisions^ decrees for money due were executed by the attachment 
or sale of property, 690 or 15*40 per cent being for immovable property 
and 177 or 3*96 per cent for movable property. The number of 
attachments or sales of immovable property varied from 650 in 
1881 to 9366 in 1873, and of movable property from 177 in 1882 
to 2272 in 1879. During the thirteen years ending 1882 the 
number of decrees executed by the arrest of debtors varied from 
seventy-four in 1881 to 616 in 1874. Daring the five years ending 
1874 this number varied from 436 in 1871 to 616 in 1874 ,* during 
the next five years ending 1879 the number fell, varying from 169 
in 1877 to 391 in 1875 ; and during the three years ending 1882 
the number further fell, varying from 107 in 1880 to seventy-four 
in 1881. The following table shows that during the same thirteen 
years (1870-1882) the number of civil prisoners varied from twenty- 
five in 1881 to 267 in 1874 : • 


Bdtdra Civil Prisoner% 1870 - 1882, 


Year. 

Prison- 

ers. 

Days, 

Release. | 

Satisfying: 

Decrees. 

Creditors* 

Request. 

No Sub- 
sistence. 

Disclo- 
sure of 
Property. 

Time 

Expired. 

3870 


212 

24 

22 

23 

186 

14 

4 

1871 


163 

30 

28 

16 

109 

9 


3872 


' 227 : 

20 

16 

51 

134 

6 


3873 


260 

29 

12 

62 

167 

■ '.2 : ; 

3 

3874 


267 , 

31 

11 

66 

160 

19 


1875 


210 

26 

13 

48 

130 

9 


1876 


191 

25 

18 

38 

lib 

7 

... 

1877 


111 

26 

35 

15 

69 ; 

4 


1878 


82 

26 

11 

1 

65 ' 

..V' ' ^ 

4 

1879 ... 


84 

27 

3 

21 

53 

...... ■■■ .j 

6 

1880 


29 

25 

3 

2 

23 


1 

X881 


25 

24 

3 

3 

17 


2 

I8S2 


SO 

30 

2 

4 

20 

• ’ 

4 



The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the thirteen years ending 1882 : 

Sdtdra Civil Courts, 1870-1882, 


Year. 

Suits. 

Average 

Value 

XJncontbssted. 

Decreed 

Exparto. 

Dismissed 

Exparte. 

Decreed 
on Con- 
fession. 

Otherwise 

Total. 

1870 


13,899 

7 25 

10,268 

224 

806 

975 

12,261 

1871 

— f 

13,280 

7-79 

9796 

208 

764 

811 

11,579 

1872 


13,024 

8*36 

9644 

164 

752 

820 

11,280 

1873 


13,802 

10*18 

9894 

636 

688 

926 

12,044 

1874 

,11, 

12,674 

9*02 

8745 

496 

5U 

1306 

11,071 

1875 


31,448 

7*88 

7350 

767 

01 

1300 

9848 

1876 


12,434 

7-25 

8260 

900 

469 

1016 

10,645 

1877 


9094 

8*62 

6681 

m 

496 

614 : 

7669 

1878 


8289 

10*64 

4872 

m ' 

S13 

747 • 

6770 

1879 


8703 

10*51 

6002 

im 

448 

794 

72.57 

3880 


4360 

11*73 

1033 

241 

690 

1258 

3122 

1881 


3660 

10*52 

277 

50 

664 

1332 

2323 

1882 

... 

4478 

14*88 

211 

01 

664 

1386 

2242 
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Year..: ' 

Contested. 

Execution. 

For 

Plaintiff. 

For De- 
fendant. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

Arrest 

of 

Debtors. 

Possession 
of Im- 
movable 
Property. 

Attachment or 
Sale of Property. 

Immov- 

able. 

Mov- 

able. 


1870 ... ... 

1251 

269 

118 

1638 

551 

380 

44:15 

778 


1871 ... ... 

1245 

298 

163 

1701 

486 

358 

4081 

652 


1S72 ... 

1288 

305 

151 

1744 

461 

866 

- 4727 

710 


1878 ... 

1820 

295 

143 

1758 

529 

^ 447 

9366 

1625 


1874 ... 

3145 

280 

178 

1603 

618 

640 

8884 

1540 


1876 ... 

1145 

299 

156 

1600 

391 

435 

8705 

1324 


1876 ... 

1324 

274 

191 

1789 

■ 314 1 

419 

6593 

985 


1877 ... 

1025 

232 

168 

1425 

169 

409 

4377 

496 


1878 ... 

1096 

238 

191 

1519 

889 

309 

4467 

1685 


1879 ... 

1059 

214 ; 

173 

3446 

250 

496 

2967 

2272 


1880 ... 

782 

247 

209 

1238 

107 

811 

2358 

1119 


1881 ... 

809 

220 

308 

1337 

74 

369 

650 

195 


1882 ... 

1129 

338 

769 

2236 

89 

433 

690 

177 


Abeitration On tlie IStli of August 1877 an arbitration court was establislied 

Courts. Wai^ wliicb up to 1883 decided 264 cases or an average of forty- 

four a year. This court charges a fee of one per cent on suits for 
less than £100 (Rs. 1000), of ^ per cent on suits for sums between 
£100 and £200 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 2000), of ^ per cent on suits for sums 
between £200 and £1000 (Rs. 2000 - Rs. 10,000), and of | per cent 
on suits for more than £1000 (Rs. 10,000). At first this court found 
considerable favour with the people; but since 1879, owing to 
the introduction of the conciliation system under the Deccan, 
Agriculturists Relief Act it is not much resorted to. 

Reujstbation. Registration has two branches, one under Act III. of 1877 and the 
other styled village registration nnder the Deccan Agriculturists^ 
Relief Act (Act XVII. of 1879). Ordinary registration under Act 
III. of 1877 employs eleven special or full-time sub-registrars^ 
one being stationed at each subdivisional head-quarters. According 
to’ the registration report for 1882-83 the gross receipts for that 
year under Act III. of 1877 amounted to £402 (Rs. 4020) and the 
charges to £635 (Rs. 6350), thus showing a deficit of £283 
(Rs, 2330). Of 1486, the total number of registi^ations, 1 300 related 
to immovable property, 149 to movable property, and 37 were 
wills. Of 1300 documents relating to immovable property 380 
were mortgage deeds, 725 deeds of sale, twenty-nine deeds of gift, 
128 leases, and thirty-eight miscellaneous deeds. Including £35,634 
(Rs. 3,56,840) the value of immovable property transferred, the 
total value of property affected by registration under Act III. of 
1877 amounted to £39,517 (Rs.3,95,‘l70). Under Act XVII, of 1879, 
village registration employs fifty-nine village registrars, all of 
whom are special or full-time officers. In every case a sub-registrar 
of assurances under Act III. of 1877 is ex-officio a village registrar, 
and has within the limits of his charge as sub-registrar, a jurisdiction 
similar to that of other village registrars; he issues registration books 
10 the village registrars of his circle, and embodies in one general 
f om the montliiy accounts of the village registrars. In 1882-83 
the gross registration receipts under Act XVII. of 1879 amounted to 
' 'and the charges to £1510 (Rs. 15,100), thus' 

katihf (Rs. 4380)._ Of 36,383, the total number. 
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of registrations^ 23^922 related to immovable property and 12^,461 
to movable property. Of 23,922 documents relating to immovable 
property, 11,808 were mortgage -deeds, 3347 deeds of sale, eigbty-six 
deeds of gift, 7806 leases, and 875 miscellaneous deeds. Including 
£190,680 (Rs. 19,06,800) tbe value of immovable property 
transferred, tbe total value of property affected by registration 
under Act XVII. of 1879 amounted to £270,330 (Rs. 27,03,300). 
Owing to tbe introduction of village registration under Act XVII, 
of 1879, registration under Act III. of 1877 bas considerably fallen. 
Compared with tbe figures of 1879, tbe year previous to tbe working 
of Act XVII. of 1879, tbe 1882 registration figures under Act III. 
of 1877 show a fall of 6462 in registered documents, of £1433 
{Rs. 14,330) in fees received, and of £153,879 (Rs. 15,38,790) in 
tbe value of property affected by registration. Under Act XVII. of 
1879 a special officer styled tlie inspector of village registry 
offices examines tbe village registry offices. Over both branches 
of registration, in addition to supervision by tbe Collector as 
District Registrar, a special scrutiny under tbe control of tbe 
Inspector General of Registration and Stamps is carried on by tbe 
divisional inspectoi\ 

During tbe calendar year 1883, seventy- seven village registrars 
appointed under tbe Deccan Agriculturists^ Relief Act of 1879 
registered 20,331 documents ; fifty-nine conciliators disposed of 
18,198 applications and under sections 44 and 45 of tbe Act 
forwarded 3020 agreements to courts ; twenty-one village munsifs 
decided 276 cases : and under chapter II of tbe Act eleven 
sub-judges decided 1648 cases. ? 

At present (1883) thirty-nine officers share tbe administration of 
criminal justice. Of these six, including tbe District Magistrate, 
are magistrates of tbe first class and thirty-three are magistrates 
of tbe second and third classes. Of the magistrates of the first 
class three are covenanted civilians and three called deputy collectors 
are uncovenanted civil officers. Tbe District Magistrate bas a 
general supervision of tbe whole district, and, except tbe buzur 
deputy collector who has charge of the city jpid station of S^t^ra, 
each of tbe other four first class magistrates has an average obai’ge 
of 1247 square miles and 265,480 people. In 1883 the District 
Magistrate decided no original cases but only three appeals, and the 
other five first class magistrates decided 360 original cases. Besides 
these, three of tbe first class magistrates, who are invested with 
appellate powers, decided seventy-three appeal’s against tbe 
decisions of tbe second and third class magistrates. Two of these 
magistrates have also divisional magistrates^ powers. Of tbe thirty- 
three second and third class magistrates four are Europeans and 
twenty-nine Natives. Of these Native magistrates four are honorary 
magistrates who decided 132 cases, eleven as bead-clerks to 
mdmlatdars have no separate charges, and the remaining fourteen, 
eleven mdmlatd^rs and three mabMkaris, have each an average 
charge of 356 square miles and 75,851 people. In 1883 these 
magistrates decided 2305 original criminal cases. Besides their 
magisterial duties these magistrates exercise revenue powers as 
mdmlatddrs, nmhalkaris, and head-clerks of mdmlatdars. Besides 
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these, of 1356 village beadmen wlio have petty magisterial powers [ 
seven under section 15 of tbeBombay Village Police Act (Act VIII. ! 
of 1867) can in certain cases fine up to IO 5 . (Es. 5) ; the others, ; 
under section 14, cannot fine and can imprison for only twenty- 
four hours. 

There is no regular village police ; the revenue headman or pdiil 
as a rule performs the duties of a police headman. His office is 
generally hereditary and his pay is in proportion to the land revenue ^ 

of the village under his charge. The headman is assisted by : 
watchmen who are paid either in land or both in land and cash. 
Besides by Government, watchmen are paid by the people in grain 
as halutaj and travellers also pay them certain fees for watching 
their property at night. Of 1344 village watchnien 1138 are 
Eakhvaldfein all the sub-divisions, 157 Sanadis in Tasgaon, forty- 
one Shetsandis in Valva, and eight Mangs in Jd.vli and Khanapur. 
Satdra has no Mhar or J%lia watchmen. The police headman is 
directly under the District Magistrate, and his nomination and • 
dismissal rest with the Divisional Commissioner. | 

The chief classes given to thieving are Edmoshis and Mangs who I 
are found in large numbers in the district. Formerly under the | 
Mardtha and Peshwa Government when every Mar^tha was a | 
freebooter, Ramoshis and Mdngs were generally in charge of the | 
hill-forts and their depredations were winked at. Latterly under the I 
Raja’s rule (1 818 - 1 S49), to put a stop to their midnight maraudings 1 
the able-bodied men among Ramoshis and Mdngs were made to sleep | 
every night at the village office or cTimdL Under British rule from f 
1849, instead of making them sleep at night at the village office, I 
Ed;moshis and Mdngs have been mustex’ed thrice every night, allow- ‘ 
ing all except those who have been convicted, to rest at home. 

In the year 1882 the total strength of the district or regular : 
police force was 053. Gf these, under the District Superintendent, 
two were subordinate officers, 1 75 inferior subordinate officers, 
and eighteen mounted and 758 foot constables. The cost of 
maintaining this force was for the Superintendent a total yearly salary 
of £904 14^. (Es. 9047)'; for the subordinate officers on yearly salaries 
of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200), and the inferior subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total 
yearly cost of £4328 1 2s. (Rs. 43,286 ), and for the foot and mounted 
constables a cost of £7400 10s. (Rs. 74,005). Besides their pay a 
total sum of £270 (Rs. 2700) was yearly allowed for the horse and 
travelling allowances of the Superintendent ; £443 (Rs. 44S0) 
for the pay and travelling allowance of his establishment ; £21 7 14s. 

(Rs. 2177) for the horse and travelling allowances of subordinate 
officers ; and £1556 6^. (Es. 15,563) a year for contingencies and petty 
charges. Thus theliotal yearly cost of maintaining the police force 
amounted to £15,120 16^\ (Rs. 1,51,208). For an area of 4792 square 
, miles and a population of 1,062,350 these figures give one constable 
for every 5*02 square miles and 1113 people, and a cost of 
£3 8a. (&.31|) to the square mile or 3|d. (21 as.) to each head of 
' ite « Of, ;the total strength of 958 exclusive of the ' 

'twefity-hitx©# three officers and twenty-six men, 

at district, central, or subsidiary ! 
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Jails j seventy-six, twelve of tBem officers and sixty-four men were 
engaged as guards over treasuries and lock-ups, or as escorts to 
prisoners and treasure ; 752, 143 of tkem officers and 609 men, 
were employed on otlier duties in tke district ; and ninety-six men 
were stationed in towns, municipalities, and cantonments. Of tbe 
whole number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 597 were provided 
with firearms and 332 with swords or with swords and batons ; and 
twenty-four were provided with, batons only ; 308 of whom 107 
were officers and 201 men, could read and write ; and 127 of whom 
thirty were officers and ninety-seven men, were under instruction. 

Except the Superintendent who was a European, the members of 
the police force were all natives of India. Of these fifty-four 
officers and 185 men were Muhammadans, ten officers and twelve 
men Brahmans, nine officers and thirteen men Rajputs, one man 
a Prabhu, 101 officers and 523 men Mar^thd,s, two officers and three 
men Jains and Lingayats, thirty-five men Hindus of other castes, 
one officer and three men P^rsis and Jews, and one officer and one 
man Christians. 

The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 162 
murders and attempts to murdei’, twenty-eight culpable homicides, 
219 cases of grievous hurt, 355 gang and other robberies, and 41,229 
other offences. During these nine years the total number of 
offences gave a yearly average of 4666 or one offence for every 228 
of the population. The returns show that during the famine year 
of 1877 the total number of offences was large, being 5912 or 
about twenty-five per cent more than the average. The number 
of murders varied from thirteen in 1879 to twenty-six in 1882 
and averaged eighteen ; culpable homicides varied from one 
in three years to eight in 1878 and averaged three ; cases of 
grievous hurt varied from thirteen in 1878 to thirty-five in 1874 
and averaged twenty-four ; gang and other robberies varied from 
sixteen in 1875 to sixty-five in 1877 and averaged thirty-nine ; and 
other offences varied from -3586 in 1874 to 6025 in 1880 and 
averaged 458 L Of the whole number of persons arrested the 
convictions varied from thirty-six per cent in 1874 to sixty per 
cent in 1877 and averaged forty-eight per cenl. The percentage of 
stolen property recovered varied from twenty- five in 1879 to seventy- 
one in 1881 and averaged forty-three. The details are : 


^ Sdtdra Prime and Police, 1874 “ 


Ybau. 

Offsncbs AND Convictions. | 

Murder and Attempts, 
to Murder. | 

Culpable Homicides, j 

Grievous Hurts.* | 

Dacoities and 
Bobberies. 

1 

1 

Convictions. 

Percentage, 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

ll 

1 

9 

s 

a 

1 

Ph 

Cases. 

1 

o5 

3 

Percentage. 

i 

a 

Arrests, 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

1814 


19 

m 

21 

87 

1 

1 

1 

100 

35 

89 

38 

42 

21 

44 

24 

64 

18T5 


17 

34 

80 

88 

1 

1 

... 

... 

29 

T1 

60 

70 

16 

25 

11 

44 

1876 

»r* If 

16 

44 

26 

59 

5 

6 

2 

40 

34 

71 

46 

63 

30 

65 

18 

27 

1877 

1 

21 

42 

12 

28 

3 

3 

8 

100 

2$ 

37 

22 

69 

65 

218 

115 

62 

1878 


14 

26 

24 

92 

8 

12 

6 

50 

13 

39 

31 

79 

47 

86 

18 

20 

1879 


18 

21 

17 

80 

4 

10 

4 

40 

20 

32 

16 

60 

67 

205 

156 

76 

1880 



16 

16 

12 

75 

1 

2 

2 

100 

21 

80 

20 

66 

61 

6*2 

36 

68 

1881 


31 

29 

19 

65 

3 

6 

1 

16 

14 

22 

11 

60 

37 

20 

11 

55 

mt 

... 

26 

10 

9 

56 

2 

2 

2 

100 

30 

42 

10 

23 

31 

12 

3 

26 


Total . 

162 

285 

170 

60 

28 

42 

21 

50 

219 

433 

243 

56 

366 

737 

392 

63 
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Bdtdra Crime and Police^ 1 ^ 74 - 18BB. 






Ofebnoes A¥fD Convictions— 





Other Offences. 



Total. 


Property. 


Year. 

i 

S 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Stolen. 

Reco- 

vered. 

Percent- 

age. 

isu 


3686 

5772 

2076 

36 

3662 

6963 

2159 

86 

& 

6429 

£ 

2864 

63 

1876 . 


3612 

6390 

2167 

40 

3676 

5521 

2258 

40 

4684 

1852 

40 

1876 


3980 

6725 

2368 

41 

4064 

5910 

2459 

42 

9937 

4177 

42 

1877 


5800 

8461 

5092 

60 

5912 

8761 

5244 

60 

9559 

4183 

44 . 

1878 


4278 

7224 

3603 

49 

4360 

7387 

3682 

50 

6767 

3040 

45 

1879 


. 4713 

6224 

3!i91 

52 

4807 

6492 

8484 

54 

12,569 

3170 

25 

1880 


. 6025 

5979 

2986 

49 

6114 

6089 

3103 

51 

6141 

2884 

56 

1881 


. 4400 

3462 

1823 

62 

4476 

8539 

I860 

58 

2394 

1702 

71 

1882 


. 4835 

4035 

1812 

44 

4924 

4107 

II8S6 

45 

4011 

2305 

67 


Total 

.j41,229 

52,272 

25,217 

48 

41,993 

53,769 

26,090 

48 

60,491 

26,177 

« 


Besides the lock-up at each mdmlatdar’s office there is a district 
jail at S^t^ra and three subordinate jails one each at Kai'^d, Khatdv, 
and T^sgaon. The number of convicts in the Satara jail on the 
3 1st of DecSember 1882 was eighty-four of whom sixty were males 
and twenty -four females. During the year 1883, 297 convicts of 
whom 250 were males and forty-seven females, were admitted, and 
311, of whom 258 were males and fifty-three females, were 
discharged. During the year the daily average of prisoners was 
seventy-eight and at the close of the year the number of convicts 
w»as seventy-seven of whom fifty-nine were males and eighteen 
females. Of the 297 convicts admitted during the year 217 males 
and thirty-eight females were sentenced for not more than one year, 
twelve males and three females were for over one year and not 
more than two years ; seven males and three females were for more 
than two years and not more than five years ; and seven males and 
two females were under sentence of transportation and seven males 
and one female were sentenced to death. The total yearly cost of diet 
was £134 2s. (Rs. 1341) or an average of £1 12^. 2d» (Rs.l6|) to 
each prisoner. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FINANCE. 

The earliest balance-slieet of the district as at present constituted 
is for 1875-76.^ Exclusive of £75,917 (Rs. 7,59,170) the 
ment on account of alienated lands, the total transactions entered in 
the district balance-sheet for 1882-83 am oun ted under receipts to 
£337,172 (Rs. 33,71,720) against £298,56$ (Rs. 29,85,680) in 
1875-76, and under charges to £323,092 (Rs. 32,30,920) against 
£293,764 (Rs. 29,37,540). Leaving aside departmental miscel- 
laneous receipts and payments in return for services rendered, such 
as post and telegraph receipts, the revenue for 1882-83 under all 
heads, Imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £227,408 
(Rs. 22,74,030),^ or on a population of 1,062,350, an individual share 
of 4«, 3d/. (Rs. 2^). During the last eight years the following 
changes have taken place under the chief heads of receipts and 
charges. 

Land revenue receipts which form 72*59 per cent of the entire 
district revenue, have fallen from £156,468 (Rs. 15,64,680) to 
£154,790 (Rs. 15,47,900), and charges from £32,529 (Rs. '3,25,290) to 
£27,197 (Rs. 2,71,970). The decrease both in receipts and charges 
in 1882-83 is chiefly due to the transfer of Mdlsiras to ShoMpur, 
whose collections and charges from 1st April to 25th July 1875 
stand included in those for 1875-76 ; the decrease in charges is also 
partly due to the transfer to the police head in 1882-83 of the 
charges on account of the village officers performing police duties.® 

Stamp receipts have fallen from £22,291 (Rs. 2,22,910) to £12,394 
(Rs. 1,28,940) and charges from £683 (Rs. 6830) to £891 (Rs. 3910) . 

In 1882-83 the excise revenue amounted to £6882 (Rs. 68,820) and 
charges to £864 (Rs. 8640). Of 108 shops eighteen are licensed to sell 
Europe liquor, fifty-six to sell country spirit and thirty -four to sell 
intoxicating drugs. In 1882-83 of the eighteen shops licensed to 
sell Europe liquor one paid a yearly fee of £10 (Rs. 100), thirteen 
of £5 (Rs. 50) each, and each of the other four shops temporarily 
opened at fairs paid a daily fee of 2.5. (Re. 1). In 1882-83 the 
revenue from this source amounted to £76 14^. (Rs. 767). The 
yearly import of Europe and other foreign liquor averages 1077 
gallons, of which about 855 gallons are locally used. At the Sdtara 
central distillery built in 1878 at a cost of £2365 12s, (Rs. 23,656) 

. the farmer under Government supervision makes spirit from 
mahuda or flowers of the Bassia latifolia and supplies it to all 
district shops. The mahuda flowers are brought from Gujarat and 


* Tba last territorial change was the transfer of MAlsiras to ShoMpnr in August 
2875, 

®This total includes the following items : £172,971 laud revenue, excise, assessed 
taxes, and forest ; £14,237 stamps, justice, and registration ; £904 education and 
police ; £39,291 local and municipal funds ; total £&7,403. 

’ The land revenue collected in each of thetwenty years ending the 31st March 
I882| is given above under The band. 
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Central India. In 1882-83 from the central distillery 16^440 gallons 
of spirit of 25^ under proof, that is under London proof, were sold, 
paying a still-head duty of 6$, (Rs. 2|) a gallon.^ The highest sell- 
ing price was 9s. (Rs. 4|) a gallon. The revenue from toddy is com- 
paratively small. Of the thirty -four shops licensed to sell intoxicat- 
ing drugs twenty -nine were for hhdng and gdnja or drinking and 
smoking hemp ; four for mdjum^ that is bhdng with sugar and spices 
formed into cakes ; and one for fendha, that is spices mixed with 
and boiled in clarified butter. In 1882-83 the revenue from 
this source amounted to £249 (Rs. 2490). To prevent smuggling 
the excise management of the five Satdra states, Bhor, Phaltan, 
Aundh, Jath, and DaphMpur, has been placed in the hands of the 
Collector, the chiefs receiving yearly compensation at fixed rates. 
The excise management of these states is conducted on exactly the 
same principles as that of the district. 

Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, have fallen from £1382 
(Rs, 18,820) to £1034 (Rs. 10,340), and the charges have risen from 
£19,889 (Rs. 1,98,890) to £20,647 (Rs. 2,06,470). The increase in 
charges is due to the additional staff sanctioned for the service of 
judicial processes in subordinate courts. 

Forest receipts have risen from £3897 (Rs. 38,970) to £5756 
(Rs. 5 7,560) and charges from £1825 (Rs. 18,250) to £5246 (Rs.52,460). 
The increase in charges is due to the increased cost of establishment 
and to payment of compensation for lands taken for forests. 

The following table shows, exclusive of the recoveries from official 
salaries, the amounts realized from assessed taxes levied from 
1860-61 to 1882-83. Owing to the variety of rates and incidence it 
is difficult to make any satisfactory comparison of the results : 

Scitdra Assessed Taxes, 1860-61- 1882’83. 


Yeia,r. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Income Tax. 

1800>61 

iSfn-02 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 ' 

1864- 66 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

£ 

18,234 

19,516 

11,030 

m2 

1790^ 

1199 

3296 

Inconte Tax— 
continued. 

1867- 68... 

1868- 69 ... 

1869- 70... 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 ... 
■.1872-73 ..,, ■ ... 

£ 

1888 

1104 

4704 

8606 

3413 

2096 

License Tax. 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

£ , 

11,302 

11,120 

6465 

6032 

4702 


Post receipts have risen from £3734 (Rs. 37,340) to £7398 
(Rs. 73,980), and charges from £7394 (Rs. 73,940) to £28,327 
(Rs. 2,83,270). The increase both in receipts and charges is chiefly 
due to the transfer of the money order business to tho postal 
department. 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £306 (Rs. 3060) to £779 
(Rs. 7790) and charges from £412 (Rs.4120) to £645 (Rs. 6450). 

Registration receipts have fallen from £4426 (Rs. 44,260) to £809 
(Rs. 8090), and charges have risen from £1185 (Rs. 11,850) to £1548 


^ The aleohoHc stroiijpith of is denoted by decrees over or under the standard 

o! London proof which is taken at lOO degrees. Thus 25® U, P., that is under proof, 
U tO' *15 d^eea of" stren^h ; ■ 60** tJ. P. is equivalent to 40 degrees of 

strength % r. or oWprool, is equivalent to 125 degrees of strengiih. 
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(Rs, 15,480). Before tlie 1st of April 1871, the registration receipts 
and charges were shown nnder law and justice. 

Police receipts have risen from £69 (Rs. 690) to £466 (Es, 4660) 
and charges from £15,433 (Rs. 1,54,330) to £17,556 (Rs. 1,75,660). 

Education receipts have risen from £399 (Rs. 3990) to £438 
(Rs. 4380), and charges from £1343 (Rs. 13,430) to £1910 (Rs. 19,100). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £92,826 (Rs. 9,28,260) to £123,945 
(Rs. 12,39,450) and owing to a fall in cash remittances charges 
have fallen from £86,603 (Rs. 8,66,030) to £65,450 (Rs. 6,54,500). 

In the following balance-sheet of 1875-76 and 1882-83, the 
figures shown in black type on both sides represent book adjust- 
ments. On the receipt side the items of £75,260 (Rs. 7,52,600) and 
£75,917 (Rs. 7,59,170) represent the additional revenue the district 
would yield had none of its land been alienated. On the debit side 
the items of £12,324 (Rs. 1,23,240) and £10,233 (Rs. 1,02,330) under 
land revenue and £2428 (Rs. 24,280) under police are the rental of 
lands granted for service to village headmen, accountants, and watch- 
men. The items of £62,936 (Rs. 6,29,360) and £63,256 (Rs, 6,32,560) 
under allowances and assignments represent the rental of the lands 
granted to indmddrSj saranjdmddrs, district hereditary officers, and 
other non-service claimants who have not accepted the ferms of the 
mtan settlement : 

Sdtdra Balance Sheets X87&76 and 1882-83, 


1 Rkoeipts. j 

Charoeb. 

Head. 

1875-76. 

1882-83. 

Head. 

1875-76. 

1882-83. 



£ 

£/ 


£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

-f 

156,468 

154,790 

Refunds 

1165 

1602 



75,260 

75,917 

Land Revenue 

32,629 

27,197 

Stamps 


22,291 

12,394 


12,824 

10,233 

Excise 

... ' rr- 

2821 

7723 

Stamps ... ... ... 

683 

391 

Justice ... 


1882 

1034 

Excise 


899 

Forests 


8897 

6756 

Justice 

19,889 

20,647 

Assessed Taxes ... 


*»'«. '■ 

4702 

Forests .. ... ... 

1826 

6246 

Interest 


99 

218 

Assessed Taxes ... 



Public Works ... 


6278 

18,459 

Ecclesiastical 

1044 

863 

Military ... 


2859 

2040 

Medicine ... 

2817 

8284 

Post ... ... 


S784 

7398 

Allowances and Assignments ... 

27,172 

24,419 

Telei^raph ... 


806 

779 


62,936 

63,256 



450 

617 

Pensions ... ... 

4144 

4189 

Registration 


4426 

809 

Public Works ... ... 

63,425 

87,797 

Police 


69 

466 

Military ... ... 

23,873 

26,490 

Ktlucation 

'nr "n- 

899 

438 

Post ... ... ... ... 

7394 

28,327 

Medicine 



11 

Telegraph ... ... ... 

412 

645 

Printing^ 

’ ' r«i 

19 

22 

Jails ... ... ... 

1358 

4701 

Miscellaneous 


246 

671 

Registration 

1185 

1548 





Police ... ... ... 

15,433 

17,666 


Total ... 

205,742 

218,227 



2423 





Education ... ... *.♦ 

1343 

1910 



75,260 

75,917 

Printing ... ... 

24 

33 





Minor Establishment 

183 

; 4.3 





i Cemeteries 

8 

17 





' Miscdlaneous 

888 

463 





1 Political Agenci(» 

867 

376 





Total ... 

20L161 

257,642 

Transfer lUme, 



Transfer Item, 

7d>260 

75,917 

Deposits and Loans 

.■T 

soil 

22,695 

Deposits and Loans ... ... 

12,0^ 

17,756 

Cash Remittances... 

Will 

54,642 

82,092 

Cash Remittances... 

66,428 

37,620 

Pension Fund 


470 

289 

Interest . ... 

66 

281 

Local Funds 



29,703 

18.919 

Local Funds 

9091 

9794 


Total ... 

92,826 

123,945 

Total ... 

86,603 

65,450 

ORAjfD Total ... 

298,568 

387,172 

CrRASD Total ... 

293,764 

323,092 

1 


75,260 

75.917 


76,260 

76,917 
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District local funds, collected to promote rural education and 
supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, and other 
useful objects, amounted in 1882-83 to £18,919 (Bs. 1,89,190) and 
the expenditure to £22,246 (Es. 2,22,460). The local fund reyenue 
is deriyed from three sources, a special cess of one-sixteenth in 
addition to the ordinary land-tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate 
local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. The special land cess, 
of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and the rest as a 
school fund, yielded in 1882-83 a revenue of £13,244 (Es. 1,32,440). 
The subordinate funds including a ferry fund, a toll fund, a travel- 
lers^ bungalow fund and a cattle-pound fund yielded £1998 
(Es. 19,980). Government and private contributions amounted to 
£2388 (Es. 23,880) and miscellaneous receipts including certain 
items of land revenue and school fees to £1289 (Es. 12,890) or a 
total sum of £18,919 (Es, 1,89,190). This revenue is administered 
by committees composed partly of officials and partly of private 
members. The district committee consists of the Collector, assistant 
and deputy collectors, the executive engineer and the educational 
inspector as official and the proprietor of an alienated village, and 
six landholders as non-official members. The sub- divisional com- 
mittees consist of an assistant collector, the mdmlatdar, a public 
works officer, and the deputy educational inspector as official, and 
the proprietor of an alienated village and three landholders as non- 
official members. The sub-divisional committees bring their local 
requirements to the notice of the district committee who prepare 
the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public woi'ks and 
the other for instruction. Duriug 1882-83 the receipts and dis- 
bursements under these two heads were as follows : 


Sdtdra Local Funds, 1882^8x3. 
rUBLIG WORKS. 


Ebceifts. 


Amount. 

Charges. 

Amount. 

Balance 


& 

6835 

Establishment 

B 

710 

Two-thirds of Land Cess 


8829 

New Works 

4,526 

Ferries 


208 

Repairs 

6988 

Cattle-i'jounds 


490 

Medical ... 

546 

Rest-houses 


.7 

Miscellaneous 

2300 

Contributions 


439 

Balance 

4275 

Tolls 

Miscellaneous... 

Total 


1294 

243 

~8,S45 

Total ... 

18,345 


INSTRUCTION. 


keceipts. 

Amount. 

Charges. 

Amount. 

Balance 

£ 

3646 

School Charges 

£ 

6378 

One-third of Land Cess 

4416 

Scholarships ... 

30 

chool-fee Fund 

1042 

School-houses 

1642 

- Government ... 

“ -5 M unicipj^ and 
t^ons.' vm&U 

1776 

Miscellaneous... 

126 

m 

Balance 

2880 

... ■ ... 

; ‘ 1 ^ , , , . 

4 

.',11,066 

Total 

11,06 ' 


'* ' ' ^ 
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Since 1863-64 the following local fund works' have been carried 
out : To improve communications, about 620 miles of road have 
been either made or repaired, bridged, and planted with trees at a 
cost of about £132,308 (Rs. 13,23,080) and £46,018 (Rs. 4,60,180) 
have been paid by the local funds as contributions towards Imperial 
repairs. To improve the water-supply about 139 wells, seventy-six 
reservoirs, and five tanks have been either made or repaired at a 
cost of about £27,420 (Rs. 2,74,200) and sixty-one cattle pounds have 
been made or repaired. To help village instruction about 222 schools 
ha?e been either built or repaired at a cost of about £16,359 
(Rs. 1,63,590). For the comfort of travellers 263 rest-houses or 
dhmmlidlds, 114 village offices or chavdis, and eight travellers^ 
bungalows have been either built or repaired at a cost of about 
£14,770 (Rs. 1,47,700). 

In 1882-83, of the thirteen municipalities one each w^as at Ashta, 
IsLimpur, Kar^d, M%ni, Malcolmpeth, Mhasvad, Pusesavli, Rahi- 
matpur, Satd»ra, Shingnapur, Tdsgaon, Vita, and W^i. They were 
adnn'nistered by a body of commissioners with the Collector as 
president and the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the sub- 
division as vice-president. In 1882-83 the district municipal 
revenue amounted to £20,372 (Rs. 2,03,720), of w^jich £4560 
(Rs. 45,600) were recovered from octi’oi dues, £1203 (Rs. 12,030) 
from a house-tax, £577 (Rs. 5770) from a toll and wheel tax, £486 
(Rs. 4860) from assessed taxes, and £13,546 (Rs. 1,35,460), including 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) on account of a loan raised by the S^t^ra 
municipality for the Sdfcara water- works, were from other sources. 
The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts and 
charges and the incidence of taxation during the year ending the 
31st of March 1883 : 


Sdtdra, Mtmici'pal Details^ 188^-88* 


Nam«. 

DATS. 

PSOTLB. 

Rscsim* 

Total. 

iNcr- 

»MCK. 

Octroi. 

House- 

Tax. 

Tolls 

and 

Wheel 

Tax, 

Assessed 

Taxes. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 





45 

£ - 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s, d. 

Ashta 


1863 

9548 

63 



67 

76 

186 

0 4 

laitopiir 


1853 

8949 

128 

. ^ 



190 

318 

0 S 

KarM 


1855 

12,781 

346.' 



i78 

622 

1046 

1 7 

Malcoimpoth 


isas 

8248 

64 

406 

126 

26 

903 

1612 

9 2 

Mi.vni 


1864 

2997 , 

37 




6 

43 

‘ 0 3 

Miiasvad 


1866 

6581 

97 


2 


189 

238 

i 0 10 

Puses&vli 


1 1864 

2569 

71 


25 


- 2$ 

121 

1 0 11 

Rahimatpur 


1863 

6082 

1X6 1 




26 

141 

0 5 



: 1863 

29,028 

2976 

623 

$ 

*20 

11,505 

15,128 

10 6 

Shingn&pur ... 


186$ 

1167 

38 i 

■ ' 

420 


S 

461 

^ 7 10 

TAsgaon 


188$ 

10,206 

271 ! 

144 



25 

440 

0 10 

Vita 


1864 

4477 

38 

31 


■ ■■ ' 

22 

91 

0 4 

WAi 


1866 

11,676 

338 

... ; 

... I 

206 

106 

649 

1 1 

Total 


... 

108,269 

im 

1203 

677 

486 

J 

13,546 

20,872 

... 
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Sdtdra Municipal Details, ISS^^SS-^-contmued^ 


Charges. 


Namb. 

Staff. 

Safety. 

Health, 

SOhools. 

.Works. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

' New.: 

Repairs. 


£ 

£ 

£f 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Aslits *«• ••• «>• 

28 

2 

64 

■: 4 

'.'■■■15'' ■ 

2 

5 

120 

Islampur 

49 

2 

275 

. ■■ 

. «. ■ 

2 

12 

340 

Kar&d 

126 

25 

156 

28 

6 

52 

38 

430 

Malcolmpetli 

425 

87 

203 

12 

6 

497 

S 

1238 

Mflyni 

' ■■ 14 

1 

6 


... 

18 

5 

38 

Mhasvad 

■ ST 


85 

' '.. .. ■ 

17 

U 

20 

183 

PusesJivli 

■■:■■■■ ...37 

2 

54 


' '■ MH.' ■ 


8 

101 

, Eahimatpur 

59 

4 

63 



...... 

12' 

136 

SatAra J 

499 ^ 

196 

5983 

*"4 

' ■ 

210 

2416 

9308 

ShmgnApur ' 

69 

4 

129 

10 

18 

... 


■" "227" 

TAsgaoa 

86 

1 

176 

35 

13 

6 

1 ■ .■",25' 

■■ '.■■":341'' 

Vita 

16 

I 

17 

3 

ik* 

1 

1 ■ .10 

,'"■.■■"48 

W&i 

153 

47 

369 

61 

... 

76 

[, V18' 

704 

Total ... 

1688 

381 

7659 

147 

81 

.■'.,873. ■ 

[■;■., 2584." 

13,213.;. 
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OHAPTEB XI. 

INSTRUCTtON. 

In 188^^-83 thei'e wei’e 248 GroverimiBiit seliools or an average of 
one scliooi for every five inhabited villages, with 14,498 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of 10,87o pupils or i per cent 
of 153,837, the male population between six and fourteen years oi 

'in 1882-83 under the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Educational Inspector Central Division, the solmoling of the district 
was conducted by a local staff 466 strong Of these one was a 
deputy educational inspector with general 

schools of the district drawing a yearly pay of £210 (Ps. 2100), 
one an assistant deputy educational inspector drawing a yearly pay 
f AO fRs 600). and tlie rest were masters and assistant masters 
^ith yeiily slries ranging from £54 (Rs. 540) to £6 (Rs. 60). 

Excluding superintendence and building charges the total 
expenditure onaccount of these schools amounted to£70 76 (Rs.70,760) 
of which £2448 (Rs. 24,480) were paid by Government and £4628 
(Rs. 46,280) by local and other funds. 

Of 248 the total number of Government schools, one was a high 
school teaching English and Sanskrit up to the matriculation 
standard four were ang'lo-vernacular schools teacliing’ Englisn s-nd 
' and the reraaiiimg 243 were vernacular schools, of which 
S wS; boys schools and five girls schools. ^ 

Besides the 248 Government schools sixty-three private schools 
in the states of Bhor, Phaltan, Anndh, and Jath were under 
Government inspection. Of these three, one each m Bhor Phaltan 
and -lath were second grade angle-vernacular schools with ninety- 
five names on the rolls and an average attendance of forty- 
nine • fifty-six were boys Marfithi schools with 2326 names on the 
rolls ’ and an average attendance of 2194 ; and four were girls 
schools with 133 names on the rolls and an. average attendance of 
seventv-six. Besides these there were three important private 
schools at Satto, an English school, an American Mission Marathi 
school, and a Sanskrit school. The English school was started m 
1878 79 by Mr Bb&kar Sakhardm PuroMt, amatriculated student of 
the Sfitara hio'h school. In 1882 it was attended by about 150 boys. 
The American Mission school was started in 1834 by Mrs. Graves of 
the American Mission. Prom 1834 to 1849 the school was held 
every year during the fair season at MaMba,le_shyar and during the 

B 1212-52 
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rains it was removed to Sdtdra. Since 1849 when the Eeverend 
William Wood of the American Mission settled permanently at 
Sdt^ra^ the school has been held throughout the year at Satdra. In 
1882-83 it was attended by about twenty -two boys and eight girls. 
In the Sanskrit school which was started about fifty years ago by 
Bh^skar Shastri, Sanskrit grammar and literature are taught to 
Brahman boys. In 1882 this school was attended by about twenty- 
five pupils. 

In 1855-56 there were only twenty-five vernaculnr and one anglo- 
vernacular schools in the district with 1834 names on the rolls and 
an average attendance of 1383 pupils. In 1865-66 the number of 
schools had risen to 104 with 6100 names and an average attendance 
of 4917. Of these schools including one for girls 103 were vernacular 
and one anglo-vernacular schools. In 1875-76 the number had 
furtherrisen to223 with 11, 511 names and an average attendance of 
9069. Of these schools including four for girls, 220 were vernacular, 
two anglo-vernacular, and one was a high school. In 1882-83 the 
number of schools had reached 248 with 14,498 names and an average 
attendance of 10,875. Compared with 1855-56 the returns give for 
1882-83 an increase in the number of schools from twenty -six to 
248 and in the number of pupils from 1834 to 14,498. 

The firs’? girls school was opened in the city of S4tara in the year 
1865. In 1865-66 there was only one girls schoci with forty-eight 
names and an average attendance of twenty pupils. In the next 
ten years the number of schools increased to four with 185 names 
and an average attendance of 113 pupils. In 1882-83 the number 
of schools was five with 436 names and an average attendance of 
260. 

The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write : Of 
1,024,597, the total Hindu population, 10,914 (males 10, 792, 
females 122) or 1*06 per cent below fifteen and 2188 (males 2176, 
females 12) or 0'21per cent above fifteen were under instruction; 893 
(males 880, females 13) or 0*08 per cent below fifteen and 25,547 (males 
25,458, females 89) or 2*49 per cent above fifteen were instructed; 
394,004 (males 201,538, females 192,466) or 38*45 per cent below 
fifteen and 591,051 (males 272,519, females 318,532) or 57*68 per 
cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 36,712 the total Mnsalman 
population 603 (males 596, females 7) or 1*64 per cent below fifteen 
and 84 (all males) or 0*22 per cent above fifteen were under 
instruction ; 34 (males 31, females 3) or 0*09 per cent below fifteen 
and 926 (males 919, females 7) or 2*52 per cent above fifteen were 
instraoted; 13,865 (males 6905, females 6960) or 37* 76 per cent 
below fifteen and 21,200 (males 9922, females 11,278) or 57*74 per 
cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 886 Christians 78 (males 47, 
females 81) or 8*80 per cent below fifteen and 23 (males 15, females 8) 
or 2*59 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 3 (males 2, 
female 1 ) or 0*38 per cent below fifteen and 425 (males 335, females 90) 
' i , 4f*96, per cent above fifteen were instructed ; and 154 (males 79, 

or '17*88 per ' cent below fifteen and 203 (males 124, 
or 22*01 per.oent .above fifteen were illiterate. 
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Sdtdra Education, ISSl, 


Age. 

Hindus. ' ^ 

MusalmAns. 

Christians. 

Male-s. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under Instruction. 





47 

81 

Below Fifteen 

10*792 

122 

696 

7 

Above Fifteen 

2176 

12 

84 


15 

8 

Imtrueted. 




3 



Below Fifteen 

8S0 

13 

81 

2 

1 

Above Fifteen 

25,438 

89 

919 


S3o 

90 

IllUerafe. 




6960 

79 

75 

Below Fifteen 

201,538 

192,466 

6905 

Above Fifteen 

272,519 

818,532 

9922 

11,278 

124 

79 

Total ... 

513,363 

511,284 

18,457 

18,255 

602 

284 


Before 1855-56 no returns were prepared arranging the pupils 
according to race and religion. The following statement shows that 
of the two chief races of the district the Musalmans have the larger 
proportion of their boys and girls under instruction i 


PujpiU hy Race, 1855-56 and 1882-83. 


1 ' 

! 

i 

' ■ Eac». 

r . 

1855*50, 

1882-83. 

Pupils. 

Percent- 
age of 
F'upils. 

Pupils. 

Percent- 
age of 
Pupils. 

. ■ 

School- 

^going 

Popula- 

tion. 

Percent- 
age on 
School* 
goir^ 
Popula- 
tion. 

: Hindus 

1785 

97 '66 

13,466 

93*03 

274,876 

4*89 

i MusaimAns 

43 

2-35 

1009 

6-97 

9830 

10*20 

Total ... 

1828 

100 

14,475 

100 

284,711 

6*08 


Of 14;,139 the total number of pupils in Government schools 
except the high school nt the end of 1882-83, 4478 or 31*55 per 
cent were Brahmans and Kayasth Prabhus; ninetj-nin© or 0*69 
per cent Kshatriyas ; 1147 or 8*08 per cent Lingdyats; 608 or 4*28 
per cent Jains ; 4396 or 30*98 per cent Kun bis or husbandmen; 
1064 or 7*49 per cent trading castes including 164 shopkeepers ^ 
1051 or 7*40 per cent artisans; 192 or 1*35 per cent labourers; 
seventy-two or 0*50 per cent depressed classes; and sixty-three or 
0*44 per cent other Hindus ; and 1003 or 7*06 per cent Musalmans ; 
and sixteen Parsis, Christians, and Jews. 

The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Educational Departiuent show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government: 


Bdtdm School Retmois, 1855-56, 1865-66, and 1882-8$. 


Qhkm. 

Schools. 

L. 



Pupils, 


- - . 

Hindus. - ' 1 

' Mu&alman: 

i 


1855-56, 

1805-66. 1 

1 1882-S8.; 

1855-56 

i8Gr>-t;6. 

1882-83. 

1S05-56. 

18C5-66 

IS32-8S' 

High Seh<»ol 



1 



296 



6 . 

Anglo- Vernacular ... 

i 1 

1 

4 

96 

144 

69 

■i. 

1 

1 

Vernacular 

! 25 

lOS 

248 

1690 

6796 

18,101 

42 ■ 

151 

1002 

Tote! ... 

1 26 

104 

248 

1786 

5939 

13,466 

43 1 

152 

1009 
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Sdtdra School Returns^ 1855-56, 1865-66, and continued. 


Class. 

Pupils— continued;. j 

Average Daily 
Axteklance. 

P^rsis and Others. 

Total. 

1856-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-S3. 

1855-56. 

1805-66. 

1882-83. 

High School 



7 



309 



244 

Anglo-Vernacular ... 

6 

1 


102 

146 

70 

ioo 

123 

76 

Vernacular 


8 

ie 

1732 

5954 

14,119 

1283 

4794 

10,555 

Total ... 

6 

9 

23 

1834 

6100 

14,498 

1383 

4917 

10,875 


Class. 

Fees. 

Cost per Pupil. 

Eeceipts. 

Government. 


1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-60. 

’ 1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

' 1882-83. 


1855-56. j 



£ s. 

d. 

£ S. d. 

£ ' s. d. 

■ £ 

£ 

£ 

High School 



8s. to 4s. 




4. 9 Hi! 



673 

Anglo-Vernacular 

Is, to 2s. 

■ 2a. 

is. to 2s. 

1 li 


2 5 6 

17 6 

i53 

i77 

20 

Vernacular 

toed. 

Id. md. 

Htols. 

0 5 

n 

0 10 8 

.0 11 If 

347 i 

1866 

1754 

Total ... 

... 




... 

... 

500 

2043 

2447 


€ 


Class. 

Kbckipts— | 

Local Cess. 

Municipalities. j 

Private, 

1866-66. 

' 1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1805-66, 

^1882-83. 


1866-66. 1 

1882-83. 






[V ^ ■ £ ■ 




£ 

High School 










Anglo- Vernacular ... 




... 

... ■■ 

48 

.. 

... ' 

6 

Yernacuiar 


3151 

3046 

... 

81 

62 

... 

... 


Total ... 


3151 

3046 

... 

81 

110 


... 

: 


Class. 

,/ , ■ ; ,, „ , ■ : ,, ■■■■ ■ ■ 

llECBiPTs — continued. j 

Expenditure. 

Fees. 1 

Total. 

Inspection and 
Instruction 

1855-66.' 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1865-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

185,5-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 


£ 

. £ ■ .. 

■: £ 


•'! £ 

'/ 

!■' 

£ 

£ 

High School 



■ . 424 , 



1097 



1068 

Anglo- Vernacular ... 

■ ' 


30 

■■■ "153 

iif ' 

104..- 


265 

104 

Vernacular 

34 i 

405 

1012 

881 

6503 

5874 

448' 

3047 

5875 

Total ... 

; 

34 

406 

1466 

534 

5680 

7076 

604 

.3312 

7047 



Expenditure— confinrted. ' j 

V'^'OiASS. 

Buildings. 

Scholarahi}>s. 


Total. 


18 6. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1856-56. 

1806-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-50. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 



£ 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

High School 

... 

' ... 

... 

... 

.... 

29 


... 

1097 

Ituglo^’^OTOacuIar ... 

... , 

. ... 


... 

14 

... 

150 

279 

104 

Vemcular 


96 

... , 

... . 

34 

... 

448 

3177 ! 

6875 

■j fetal 

, '■ 

96 


... 

48 ” 

29 

604 

*8466 

7076 
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Sdtdm School JReturm, 1855^56, 1865-66, and mB-S3-ooniinm6, 


Class. 

Cost to 

Govemraont. 

Local Cess. 

Other Funds. 

Total. 

O' 

CD 

cc 

,00 

00 

r4 

■ lO 

CO 

1865-66. 

(A 

CO.: 

■ ID- 
VD . 

r-l 

1865-60. 

1882-83. 

00 

.CD 

o 

CO 

52 

18S2-83. 


£ 

& 

£ 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. £ 

£ 

School 

V- 


673 




... 

... 

424 



1097 

A ri^}o- Vernacular, . . 

15Z 

177 

20 

... 



3 

203 

84 

i56 

380 

104 

Vernacular 

44S 

3070 

1755 



3046 



1074 

448 

3076 

5S75 

Tf»tal ... 

601 

3253 J 

2448 



3046 

3 

203 

1582 

604 

3456 

7070 


A comparison of the 1882-83 provision for teaching the town 
and the connfcry population gives the following result. In Satara 
ten Grovernment schools had 1523 names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 1241. Of these schools one was a high school ; 
eight were Marathi schools, seven for hoys and one for girls ; and one 
was a Hindustani school attended hy boys and girls. The average 
yearly cost of each pupil in the high school was £4 lOt?. (Rs. 45) ; in 
other schools the cost varied from 46*. hd. to 12^. (Rs. - Rs. 0) . Since 

1874-75, fifty-one pupils in all, that is five a year, have on an average 
passed the matriculation examination from the Sdtara Jiigh school.^ 
In addition to the Government schools, in 1882-83 one aided and 
inspected school in the town of {Satara had 102 names on the rolls 
and an average attendance of eighty-two pupils. In Karad in 
1882-83 six Government schools had 55G names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 412, and an average yearly cost for each 
pmpil of 6d. (Rs. 4f). Of the six schools one was a second 
grade anglo-vernacular school with twenty names on the rolls and 
an average attendance of sixteen; one was a girls school with 120 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of fifty-six ; one was 
a Hindustani school with fifty-three names, forty-one boys and 
twelve girls, and an average attendance of forty-two ; and the 
remaining three were Manlthi boys schools. In Wai in 1882-83 
seven Government schools bad o{)5 names on the roll, an average 
attendance of 413, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 
ds. li)d* (Rs. 4j-i). Of the seven schools one was a second grade 
anglo-vernacular school with an average attendance of twenty-four ; 
one was a girls school with seventy -five names on the roils and an 
average attendance of fifty ; one was a Hindustani school with fifty- 
eight names, forty-one boys and seventeen girls, and an average 
attendance of forty; and the rest were Marathi boys schools. 
Besides these Government schools two aided schools had 112 names 
on the rolls and an average attendance of ninety-one. In Tasgaon 
in 1882-83 five Government schools had 363 names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 283, and an average yearly cost of ILsr, Id, 
(Rs. 54|). Of the five Government schools one was a second grade 
anglo-vernacular school with an average attendance of seventeen ; one 
was a girls school with eighty-five names on the rolls and an average 
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attendance of forty-seven ; one was a Hindustani school with fifty- 
three namesj thirty-eight boys and fifteen girls^^ and an average 
attendance of thirty-six ; and the rest were Marathi boys schools. In 
Ashta in 1882-83^ four Government schools had 289 names ontbe 
rolls, an average attendance of 192, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 9s. 8 Jd. (Rs. 4||-). Of the four Government schools one was 
a second grade anglo-vernacular school with ah average attendance 
of nineteen ; one was a girls school with forty- sis names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of thirty-one ; and the rest were 
Marathi hoys schools. In Urun in 1882-83 three Government schools 
had 222 names, an average attendance of 162, and an average yearly 
cost for each pupil of 96*. 7d. (Rs. 4|-|). Of the three schools one 
was a Hindustani school with thirty names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of thirteen. In Rahimatpur in 1882-83 three 
schools had 178 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 117, 
and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 95. 4|-d. (Rs. Of 

the three schools one was a Hindustani school wdth twenty-six 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of eighteen. In 
Mhasvad in 18S2-83 two Government schools had 148 names on the 
rolls, an average attendance of 112, and an average yearly cost for 
each pupil of 96*. 4|d (Es. 4-}^). Of the two schools one was a 
Hindustani school with an average attendance of twenty -three. In 
Bhilavdi one Government school had 106 names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of seventy- three, and an awerage yearly cost 
for each pupil of IO 5 . Hi (Rs. 5^^^) In Nerla in 1882-83 one 
Government school had 121 names on the rolls, an average attendance 
of ninety, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 7s. 

(Es. 3|f). In Kola in 1882-83 three Government schools had 186 
names on the rolls, an average attendance of 162, and an average 
yearly cost for each pupil of 9t9. 10^7. (Rs. 4|-|). Of the three schools 
one was a Hindustani school with twenty-five names on the rolls 
and an average attendance of seventeen. 

In 1882-83, exclusive of the eleven towns, Sfitara was provided 
with 203 schools or an average of one school for every 6*5 inhabited 
villages. The following statement shows the distribution of these 
schools by sub-division^ : 

Batdra Village Schools^ 188^-83. 


* i 

.SVB-UlVISIpK. 

Villages. 

People, 

Schools 

(Boys’) 

SuB-Divisrox. 

Villages. 

Uvli 

,‘S52- ' 

63,720 

12 

uma. • ... 

147 

KarM 

102 

124,973 

28 

Tasgaon 

47 

Khatuv 

84 

74,027 

19 

ViUva 

132 

KltS-uiLpur 

90 

7.%S60 

18 

Wdi 

124 

Koregaon 

7S 

75,105 

24 



Man 

77 

46,530 

s 



rattan ... 

201 

108,866 

13 

! Total ... 

3329 


91,S12 

ia8,i:r2 

7^,U34 


i3;i8,6S7 


Schools 

(Boys’), 


18 

16 

26 

21 


In the district are two libraries and six reading-rooms. The 
two libraries are at SStara and Mah^baleshvar. In 1852 Satara 
city had two libraries, the Sdtdra city library and the S^t^ra 
^ lih»ry. In February 1866 both these libraries , were 

'■ under the name of the SAtdra city library. ' This 
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library owns a nice building wbici. was given to it by tlie widow 
of Sbab^ji, tbe last Rij a of Sdt4ra. In 1882-83 tbe number of 
subscribers was 107 and subscriptions amounted to about £88 
(Es. 880) . At present (1 888) tbe library bas 1761 Bnglisli Mar^tbi 
and Sanskrit books. Including tbe two English dailies of Bombay^ 
tbe library takes eighteen English and twelve Marathi papers and 
pamphlets. The Mahabaleshvar library is located in a room in the 
Frere Hail and is supported by European visitors to the station. In 
1882-83 subscriptions and donations amounted to about £150 
(Es.1500). In the beginning of the year 1882-83 the number of 
subscribers was 174 and the number of books 2459. In 1882-83 the 
six reading-rooms were one each at Ashta, Karad, Malcolmpeth, 
Tasgaon, Vita, and Wai. Of these the reading-rooms at Malcolmpeth 
and Vita have their own buildings built by raising subscriptions. 
The reading-rooms are all supported by educated natives. In 
1882-83 tbe number of subscribers varied from eleven to thirty-two 
and the amount of yearly subscriptions varied from £11 6s\ (Rs. 113) 
to £23 10s, (Es. 235). The reading-rooms take five or six leading 
Marathi papers, and some take the daily or bi-weekly copies of the 
Bombay Gazette and the Times of India. 

In the towns of Karad, Sdtara, and yearly elocution meetings 
are held, a,t which candidate.^ speak on prescribed subjects, and those 
who succeed in satisfying the committee of examiners receive the 
prizes which are previously notilied. The charges incurred on 
account of prizes and notifications are paid by subscriptions raised 
from the members of the elocution society. 

In 1882-83, of the three newspapers published in the district the 
Shubh-Suchak or Good Indicator was started in 1858, It is litho- 
graphed and written in Marathi. The other two are the Maharashtra 
Mitra or the Friend of Maharashtra started in 1868 and the Bodh 
8 udhdkar or the Moon of Knowledge started in 1872. Both are 
printed generally in Mard-thi, but they have occasional contributions 
in English. 
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H0SPITALS3 
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The Satara climate is a marked change from the moist and 
relaxing Konkan. It is best suited to the nervous, the simply 
debilitated and the relaxed, to the dyspeptic, and to those affected 
with chronic bronchitis. It is liable to aggTavate or render more 
acute fever and head derangements by constricting the surface 
vessels and forcing inwards an increased flow of blood. The increased 
flow of blood congests and obstructs the organs which have been 
weakened by disease or climate. These adverse conditions are 
limited to the dry season, or . at least are considerably modified 
during the soft mild and damp south-west monsoon. The rains 
seem specially suited to Europeans. While they last severe disorders 
are unusual, the prevailing complaints being slight fevers and chest 
and bowel complaints. Among the natives rheumatic and neuralgic 
affections are common and obstinate ; Europeans are comparatively 
free from them. 

Bcvsides the Satara civil hospital and the Mah^baleshvar conva- 
lescent hospital, there were in 1882 seven grants-in-aid dispensaries 
one each at W^i, Kard,d, Islampur, Pusesavli, Mhasvad, Patan, and 
Tasgaon. The total number of patients treated during the year 
was 41,976 of whom 41,499 were out-patients and 477 in-patients. 
The total cost was £2498 (Es. 24,980). The following details are 
taken from the 1882 report : 

The Sd.tara civil hospital was established in 1840 l)y Appa Saheb 
the Edja of Satara. Eor the hospital a separate building has been 
provided, within whose walls are included for distinct departments, 
a general hospital for the sick natives who are supported 
free of charge ; a police hospital for the sick members of 
the district police force; a ward for the treatment of female 
patients ; and a dispensary for out-door patients who are 
supplied with medicine and advice free of charge. The hospital 
is under the supervision of the Civil Surgeon -who has under him 
two hospital assistants and two apprentices. In 1874 the vaccine 
establishment attached to the hospital was removed vaccination 
being now performed under the wsupervision of the Satd^ra muni- 
cipality, In 1882 the commonest diseases treated were malarious 
fevers, intestinal worms, vskin diseases, stomach and bowel 
affections, and eye 'diseases. In 1882 cholera prevailed to a very 
: ^^i|j^demble extent in . 'the ■ whole district and out of 6433 cases 
were reported. 6818 out-patients and 357 in-patients 
£51^ (Bs. 5170), 
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At the Mahdbaleshvar convalescent hpspital was opened in 1828. 

The commonest diseases were parasitic diseases, constipation, ague, 
scabies, conjunctivitis, bronchitis, and chronic rheumatism. In 1 882 
there was no epidemic. 3743 out-patients and twenty in-patients 
were treated at a cost o£ £1123 (Rs. 11,230), 

The Wdi dispensary was opened in 1864. The prevailing diseases 
were malarious fevers, skin diseases, and ulcers. In 1882 cholera 
prevailed in May and June and there were nine deaths out of 
twenty-three cases. 203 persons were vaccinated, and 5247 out-patients 
and sixteen in-patients were treated at a cost of £JS5 (Es. 1350). 

The Karad dispensary was established in 1864. The prevailing 
diseases were malarious" fevers, intestinal worms, and skin diseases. 
In 1882 cholera prevailed from May to August, and there were 
eighteen deaths out of thirty-nine cases. 5585 out-patients and 
seven in-patients were treated at a cost of £130 (Es. 1300). 

The Islampur dispensary was founded in 1867. The most 
prevailing diseases were malarious fever, intestinal worms, 
respiratory affections, and syphilis. In 1882 cholera prevailed in April 
and May in the town and neighbourhood. 392 persons were 
vaccinated, and 6224 out-patients and sixteen in-patients were 
treated at a cost of £124 (Rs, 1240). » 

The Puses^vli dispensary was established in 1871. The prevail- 
ing diseases were malarious fevers, intestinal worms, conjunctivitis, 
and skin-diseases. In 1882 cholera prevailed in the sub-division 
but did not attack the town. 118 persons were vaccinated, and 3616 
out-patieiits and ten in-patients were treated at a cost of £107 
(Rs.i070). 

The Mhasvad dispensary was established in 1871. Malarious 
fevers, intestinal worms, eye-diseases, and bronchial affections were 
the commonest diseases. In 1882 cholera prevailed in July and 
September and out of twenty-five cases eleven proved fatal. 185 
persona were vaccinated, and 3659 out-patients and twenty-six 
in-patients were treated at a cost of £86 (Rs. 860). 

The Patan dispensary was opened in •1873. The prevailing 
diseases were malarious fevers, skin diseases, and conjunc- 
tivitis. In 1882 cliolera prevailed from April to August and there 
were sixty deaths out of 147 cases. 119 persons were vaccinated, 
and 3999 out-door and fourteen in-door patients were treated at a 
cost of £173 (Rs. 1730). 

The T^sgaon dispensary was established in 1876. The chief 
diseases treated were malarious fevers, and rheumatic respiratory and 
skin affections. In 1882 cholera occurred in Tasgaon town and 
vicinity in April and May and out of thirty-eight cases sixteen 
proved fatal. 227 persons were vaccinated and 2608 out-patients 
and eleven in-patients were treated at a cost of £103 (Rs. 1030). 

According to the 1881 census 4336 persons (males 2690, females 
1646) or 0*40 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
number 4180 (males 2597, females 1583) were Hindus, 154 (males 
91, females 63) Musalmfins, one a Christian anale, and one a Pdrsi 
male. Of 4336, the total number of infim persons, 174 (males 
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123, females 51) or 4*01 percent were of unsound mind, 2416 (males 
1277, females 1139) or 55*71 percent were Hind, 567 (males 361, 
females 206) or 13*07 per cent were deaf and dumb, and 1179 (males 
929, females 250) or 27*19 per cent were lepers. The details are : 
Sdtdra Infirm People, 1881. 



Hindus. | 

Musadma'ns. 

Christians. 

Pa'rsis. 

Total. | 

Males. 

i 

1 


Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Insane ... 

117 

i ■ 49 

6 

2 

1 




123'' ' 

51 

Blind 

1248 

1107 

27 

32 

1 


1 

... 

1277 

1J39 

Deaf-Mutes ... 

342 

194 

19 

12 

.. 

... 

... ' ' 


361 

206 

1 Lepei-s 

890 

233 

39 

17 

... 


... 

... 

929 

250 

[ Total ... 

2597 

1583 

91 

63 

1 

... 

1 

... 

2690 

1646 


In 1883-84 under the supervision of the Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner, Deccan Registration District, the work of vaccination 
was carried on by fifteen vaccinators with yearly salaries varying 
from £16 16s. (Rs. 168) to £28 16s. (Rs.288). Of these operators 
fourteen were distributed over the rural parts of the district 
and one Fas employed in the town of Satara. Besides the 
vaccinators the medical ofiicers of seven dispensaries carried on 
vaccine operations. The total number of persons vaccinated was 
38,705, besides 652 re-vaccinations, compared with 15,868 primary 
vaccinations in 1869-70. The following statement shows the sex, 
religion, and age of the persons primarily vaccinated : 

Sdtdra Vaccinaiion Details, ZS69-70 and lSSS-84. 


Primary Vaccinations. | 

Sex. 

Religion. 

Age. 


Males. 

Females. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mS,ns. 

P^r- 

sis. 

Chris- 

tians, 

Others. 

Under 

One 

Year. 

A boy© 
One 
Year. 

Total. 

8408 

7460 

14,276 

514 


22 

1066 

5861 

10,007 

15,808 

19,775 

18,930 1 

31,802 

1417 

4 

20 

5462 

20,412 

18,293 

38,705 


Ykar. 


1869-70 

1888-84 


In 1883-84 the total cost of these operations, exclusive of those 
performed in dispensaries, was £929 6s. (Rs. 9293) or about 6ld. 
(4 J as.) for each successful ease. The charges included the following 
items: Supervision and inspection £475 4s. (Rs,4752), establishment 
£418 14.8, (Rs. 4187), and contingencies £35 Ss. (Rs. 354). Of these 
the supervising and inspecting charges were met from Government 
provincial funds, while £424 14^?. (Rs. 4247) were borne by the 
local funds of the different sub-divisions and £29 Ss. (Rs. 294) by 
the S4t4ra municipality for the service of a vaccinator in the town. 

Of^ the fifteen kinds of cattle disease ten,cl}mnd%lna oic dhdrgalna,^ 
ghitia, MXidhaveri^ hul% Idl, mdnmodya, mdthesvZ, phodya, patki 


to Iho Eovoau© Cowmissionor, 3^02 of 21»t Becemlier 1873. 
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on musumda, mxdi tliorla^ are commoii to all cattle ; thr^^ cMnclni, 
palhida, and pashcm, attack only horses ; and two and 

topskya, are found only amongst sheep and goats. Of these dhun- 
dtilna generally attacks young cattle causing excessive purging. 
The liver of the cattle affected becomes diseased and their dung 
emits a bad smell. In about eight days the animal dies. Ghdtia 
generally attacks strong young cattle. The windpipe becomes 
choked, the belly swells^ and the mouth is inflamed. From the neck 
to the liver blood becomes watery and the liver is found after death 
to be full of small holes. In about eight days the animal dies. 
Kdlidhaveri is a more fatal disease causing death in one day ; the 
liver of the animal attacked with it rots and becomes perforated. 
In kuli the mouth and feet show rheumatic symptoms and in one or 
two days the animal dies. Ldl generally attacks weak cattle about 
January when the east wdnd sets in. The feet rot, worms are gene- 
rated in the intestines, and the hoofs fall off. The mouth also rots 
and a viscous fluid flows from it. The disease lasts about a month. 
In mdnmodya the animal tosses its head towards the side attacked ; 
this disease lasts about four days. In mdthesul the animal walks 
round and round and refuses food ; its flesh becomes yellow and 
watery. In phodya boils as on the human skin appear and blood 
and flesh seem diseased ; the disease lasts from four to eight days. 
In paiki the animal is excessively purged and the stomach becomes 
diseased. Eitlier the animal dies in one to four days^ or it recovers 
after seven days. In thorla the eye sheds water and the animal 
trembles, refuses food, and is purged. Either the animal dies in 
three days or it recovers after one month. Ghdndni, palhida, and 
paskan attack horses only. Haladya only attacks kids who pass 
urine mixed with blood ; through the circulation the skin and every 
organ become tinged with yellow. In cases of topshya sheep and 
goats are suddenly ^ attached and die in one or two days ; the 
stomach becomes diseased. 

In May 1882, of about 250 cattle at Pdnchgani in W4i sixty-five 
w^^^ere attacked by rinderpest, of which fifty died. About this cattle 
plague the Veterinary Surgeon Mr, H. A. Woodroffe reported as 
follows d Rinderpest is a contagious fever d-epending upon a blood 
poison v^hich has its specific effect upon the membrane lining the 
alimentary canal, extending from the mouth to the rectum. Unlike 
foot and mouth disease which affects all animals without any regard 
to species, rinderpest generally confines its attacks to buffaloes 
cows and bullocks, and is extremely fatal ; but wh<^n recovery does 
take place the animal is rendered insusceptible to another attack.. 
The disease probably originates from bad sanitary arrangements, 
such as foul air arising from overcrowding animals in dirty little 
huts without any provision whatever for drainage or ventilation. 
The first signs of the malady visible to the ordinary observer are 
dulness, loss of appetite, staring coat accompanied by shivering fits. 
About the second day there is a discharge from the eyes and 
nostrils, the former presenting a highly reddened appearance. 
There is also a slight dry cough, and breathing becomes slightly 
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oppressed. The mouth on examination will he found intensely hot. 
The gums, at first red^ assume a yellowish or salmon colour, the 
tongue is covered with an eruption which in the early stages of 
the disease appears in the form of little red nodules often 
presenting a hran-Iike appearance. As the disease progresses, sores 
appear on the palate and the back of the tongue. At this stage of 
the disease rumination is generally suspended, and the animal 
refuses all food, can only drink water with great difficulty and 
seems greatly distressed, frequently lying down and getting up 
again, and may 'be seen anxiously looking round at its flanks. 
After about the third or fourth dajr the bowels which have been 
costive during the early stages, become relaxed, and violent diarrhoea 
sets in accompanied by copious discharge of mucus frequently tinged 
with blood. These symptoms cause great suffering and may 
continue from three to five days. As a general rule the animal 
dies about the sixth or seventh day after being attacked. As death 
approaches the breath becomes very offensive and not unfrequently 
the animal dies in a state of delirium. After death the rumen or 
first stomach is found to contain a large quantity of undigested 
food and the membrane lining the fourth or true stomach to he 
covered with patches of a deep claret colour. The small intestines 
are very red and inflamed and in the large intestines the same 
patches may be observed as were found in the fourth stomach. The 
liver is rather paler than usual and the gall bladder is usually full 
of bile. There is generally more or less emphysema of the lungs 
and the membrane lining the windpipe presents a reddened 
appearance. The disease being of a specific nature must run its 
course terminating fatally or otherwise according to the intensity 
of the attack, and medicinal treatment is of no avail. To stamp out 
the malady six sanitary and preventive measures are suggested. A 
temporary enclosure should be set apart where all animals on first 
showing symptoms of the disease must be isolated. Sheds or 
eow-houses in which the disease has appeared should be thoroughly 
cleansed and disinfected with ordinary limewash made of freshly 
burnt lime, each gallon to contain one-fifth of a pint of commercial 
carbolic acid. All duirg and litter which has been in contact with 
di>seased animals must be burnt. Carcasses of animals that have 
died of the disease should he slashed and buried six feet deep. 
Animals that have been in close contact with diseased ones should 
be prevented from mixing with other cattle for nine days. Cattle 
traffic between^ infected and noninfected villages should be 
discouraged and fairs suspended for the time. 

The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's 
yearly reports for the eighteen years ending 1883 is 437,832 or an 
average mortality of 24,324 or, according to the 1881 census, of 
twenty-three in every thousand of the population. During the 
famine year of 1877 the total number of deaths was very high, 
being 52,033 or 114 per cent above the average. Of the average 
number of deaths 1^821 or 66 ‘04 per cent were returned as due 
‘ or per eent to cholera, 536 or 2’20 per 

27X2, or 11*15 per cent to bowel complaints, 357 

' -'"■■■■ " ■ 
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or 1*47 per cent to violence or injury, and 2981 or 12*26 per cent to 
inisceilaneous diseases. An examination o£ the returns shows that 
fever, which during the eighteen years ending 1883 caused an 
average mortality of 1 5,821 or 65’04 per cent, was below the average 
in nine years and above the average in the other nine years. During 
the ten years ending 1875, except in 1872, it was below the 
average and during the eight years ending 1883 besides in 1872 it was 
above the average. Of the nine years below the average, two years 
had loss than 10,000 deaths, 8250 in 1867 and 9111 in 1868 ; three 
years 186(), 1S()9, and 1870 had between 10,000 and 11,000 ; one 
year 1871 had between 11,000 and 12,000; and three years 1873 
]874< and 1875 had between 14,000 and 15,800. Of the nine years 
above the average two years 1876 and 1882 had between 16,000 and 
17,000 deaths ; five years 1872, 1879, 1880, 1881, and 1883 between 
17,000 and 18,000; one year 1878 between 27,000 and 28,000 ; and 
one year 1877 between 81,000 and 32,000. Of the deaths from 
cholera which amounted to 34,508 and averaged 1917, 8157 or 23*64 
per cent of the total happened in 1869, 6702 or 19*42 per cent in 

1877, and 5386 or 15*60 per cent in 1878. The only other years 
above tlie average were 1875 with 3666 deaths, 1882 with 2406 
deaths, and 1876 with 1938 deaths. Of the twelve years below 
the average one year 1S72 had between 1700 and,* 1600; two 
years 1866 and 1883 had between 1200 and 1100 deaths; one 
year 1881 had between 900 and 800; two years 1868 and 1870 
between 660 and 560; one year 1871 between 200 and 100; two 
years 1807 and 1880 Imd less than forty; and three years 1873 
1874 and 1879 were free from cholera. Of the deaths from small- 
pox, which amounted to 9654 and averaged 536, 2518 or 26*08 per 
cent of the total happened in 1872, 2079 or 21*53 per cent in 1869, 
and 1896 or 19*64 per cent in 1868. The only other years above 
the average were 1877 with 950 deaths and 1873 with 594 deaths. 
Of the thirteen years below the average two years 1867 and 1883 
had between 400 and 300 deaths ; three years 1870, 1871, and 1876 
between 300 and 200 ; one year 1874 between lOO and seventy; 
three years 1866, 1875, and 1878 between fifty and twenty ; three 
years 1879, 1880, and 1882 had less than five deaths ; and one year 
1881 was free from srnall-pox. Of the deaths from bowel complaints 
which amounted to 48,814 and averaged 2712, seven years were 
above tlic average. The smallest number of deaths from bowel 
complaints in any. one of the eighteen years was 1117 in 1871 and 
the largest was 7796 in 1877. Injuries with a totfl of 6426 and 
an average of 357, varied from 488 in 1877 to 225 in 1808. Other 
causes with a total mortality of 53,653 and an average of 2981, 
varied from 4542 in 1877 to 2016 in 1879., 

Birth returns are available only for the thirteen years ending 
1SB3. During these thirteen years the number of births averaged 
29,337. The yearly totals vary from' 41,497 in 1882 to 18,725 in 

1878, The details are : 
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Sdtdra BiHhsmd Deaths, 1866-1883?- 


Year. 

Deaths. j 

Births. 

Cholera, 

Small- 

pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 

Com- 

pMiits. 

In- 

juries. 

Other 

Causes. 

Total. 

1866 



1134 

49 

10,355 

2914 

360 

2985 

17,797 


1867 



33 

379 

8250 

1961 

290 

2654 

13,567 


1868 



. 657 

1896 

9111 

2319 

225 

3264 

17,472 

■ ... ' 

1869 



8157 

2079 

10,299 

3681 

259 

3605 

28,080 


1870 



669 

200 

10,636 

3038 

261 

3296 

17,999 


1871 



131 

248 

11,944 

1217 

328 

8707 

17,475 

22,403 

1872 



1640 

2518 

17,919 

4004 

322 

3294 

29,697 

23,089 

1873 



' ' ^11 

584 

16,746 

2484 

413 

2668 

21,905 

25,434 

1874 




71 

14,772 

2064 

399 

2342 

19,648 

31,033 

1875 

-ft '■ 


3666 

20 

14,031 

2229 

393 

2794 

23,133 

30,180 

1876 



1938 

207 

16,705 

2990 

373 

2562 

24,775 

28,334 

1877 



6702 

960 

81,555 

7796 

488 

4542 

62,033 

23,664 

1878 



6386 

60 

27,351 

4121 

476 

3488 

40,872 

18,725 

1879 

■ ... ' 



3 

17,286 

1494 

434 

2016 

21,233 

27,093 

1880 

... 


“‘l4 

2 

17,083 

1197 

370 

2178 

20,844 

31,914 

1881 

■ ... ■ 


866 


17,360 

1631 

319 

2500 

22,676 

• 37,334 

1882 



2406 

*’3 

16,395 

1814 

S57 

3060 

24,035 

41,497 

1883 



1209 

385 

17,980 

1960 

359 

2698 

24,591 

40,737 


Total 


34,508 

9664 

284,777 

48,814 

6426 

58,653 

437,832 

381,387 

Average .. 

1917 

636 

16,821 

2712 

357 

•2981 

24,324 

29,337 


* The death returns are belieTed to be fairly correct and the birth returns to be 
incomplete. 
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SUB-DlVlSiONS.i 

Ja'vli in the north-west is Iboondedon the north hj Wdi, on the 
east by Wai and StUdra, on the south by S^tdra and P4tan, and on 
the west by Khed in Ratndgiri and Mahdd in Kolaba. It has an 
area of 419 square miles, a iiopiilation in 1881 of 63,729 or 152 
to the square mile, and in 1882 aland revenue of £9702 (Es* 
97,020). 

Of the 419 square miles, 390 have been surveyed in detail. Ac- 
cording to the revenue survey returns 106 square miles are occu- 
pied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 116,062 
acres or 57*85 per cent of arable land, 7612 acres or 3*80 per cent 
of unarable land, 64,540 acres or 32*17 per cent of forests? and 12,394 
acres or 6*18 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. 
From the 116,062 acres of arable land 2 1,890 acres have to be taken 
on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Jiivli is full of hills. At MahSbaleshvar in the north-west the 
three valleys of the Koyna, the Krishna, and the Vena run to a 
point where their great dividing spurs, which rise 2500 feet above 
the valleys, meet the main range of the Sahyadris. Though they 
are alike in general character, of the three valleys the Koyna valley 
is much the largest and finest. Near the head of the Koyna valley 
are the grandest hill and forest views in S^t4ra. Even here there 
is a sameness in the hills as the sides of all rise in layers to a flat- 
topped wall of rock. And as the valley bottom is high not less 
than 2000 feet above the sea, the hill sides want the grandeur of 
those that fall west into the low rugged Konkan. In the Koyna 
valley, and to a much less extent in the Krishna and Vena valleys 
where the forest has not been cut and burnt for hvmri or wood-ash 
tillage, the hills are covered with dense coppice ten to fifteen feet 
high. Elsewhere the hill sides are a succession of bare red patches 
of what passes for soil and are thickly dotted with stunted trees. 
The Koyna valley is at all times beautiful. Even in April the blue 
haze of smoke from the fired tillage plots softens the hot-weather 
bakedness of the hills. And after the rains the barest rocks are 
broiderod with the soft dazzling green of moss and grass. Every 
shadow has a hue of its own and the sunlight striking between 
masses of floating clouds sheds over the universal green endless 
varieties of light and shade. Throughout the hot weather the 
Sahyddri tops are deliciously cook 


^ Of this chapter the aspect, climate, water, and soil sectioag are coatrihuted hr 
Mr« W. F, Mair-Mackeazie, CtS. ^ 
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From June to October the extreme rainfalb over 250 inches at 
Mahdbaleshvar, and the high winds and constant driving mists make 
the climate chilly and trying. At the close of the rains excessive 
damp and excessive vegetation make the valleys feverish. Later, 
about Christmas, they are chilly sometimes bitterly cold, and even 
in the hot weather though the days are warm the nights are cool. 
At Malcolmpeth^ the highest point of the Sahyadris 4710 feet 
above sea level and about twenty -eight miles north-west of Sat4ra, 
during the ten years ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from 612 
inches in 1861-02 to 156 inches in 1869-70 and averaged 248 inches; 
and during the thii’teen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 373 
inches in 1882-83 to 168 inches in 1877-78 and averaged 262 inches. 
At Medha, which is about sixteen miles east of the JSahyadris and 
fourteen miles north-east of Satara^ daring the ten years ending 
1869-70 the rainfall varied from seventy-nine inches in 1861-62 to 
fifty-three inches in 1864-65 and averaged sixty-four inches ; and 
during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 111 inches 
in 1882-83 to forty-eight inches in 1880-81 and averaged seventy- 
two inches. 

The two chief rivers are the Yena which joins the Krishna at 
Mi^huli in Satara and the Koyna which meets the Krishna at Kar4d. 
The Koyna and the Yena are fed by numberless smaller streams and 
rills, which dry after the rains, and during the dry weather even the 
Koyna and the Yena are deep only in occasional moderate-sized pools. 
Away from the rivers water is scarce and hardly fit to drink. 

In the valleys are patches of fairly deep red-soil on which rice is 
grown. The rest of the soil is poor and is for two or three years 
tilled in kumri or wood-ash fashion with iidchni and other coarse hill 
grains and then left to a four to twelve years* rest. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included twenty- 
three riding and 366 load carte, 4581 two-bullock and 837 four- 
bullock ploughs, 11,949 bullocks and 10,361 cows, 2405 he-buira- 
loes and 7125 she-buffaloes, 242 horses, 4G83 sheep and goats, and 
sixty-four asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 5838 with an average area of 19'78 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 2360 were of not more than five 
acres ; 834 of five to ten acres ; 884 of ten to twenty acres ; 6 1 8 of 
twenty to thirty acres; 421 of thirty to forty acres ; 217 of forty to 
fifty acres ; 399»of fifty to a hundred acres ; 132 of 100 to 200 acres; 
17 of 200 to 300 acres ; 4 of 300 to 400 acres ; and two of over 
400 acres. 

In 1881-82, of 93,982 acres held for tillage 54,889 or 58*40 per 
cent vrere fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 39,093 acres, 
1050 were twice cropped. Of the 40,143 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 34,711 acres or 86*46 per cent, of which 2325 were 
under spiked millet Peniciilaria spicata, 6344 under Indian 
millet Sorghum vulgare, 10^,315 under rdgi or ndclmi Eleiisiue 
1051 under wheat gahu Triticum ©stivum, 9116 under 
8097 under rice hhdt Oryxasativa, 
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1088 under Italian millet rdla or hang Panicum italicnm^ 11 tinder 
maize mahhi Zea mays, 44 under barley jav Hordeuin hexasticlion, 
G7 under hoclra or harik Paspalum scrobiculatum, and 1353 under 
otlier grains o£ whicb details are not given. Pulses occupied 2586 
acres or 6*44 per cent, of which 527 were under gram harbhara 
Cicer arietinum, 749 under Oajanus indicus, 700 under kulitli or 
hiilthi Doliohos biflorus, 63 under iidid Phaseolus radiatus, 11 under 
mug Phaseolus mungo, 72 under peas vdtdiia Pisum sativum, 30 
under masui* Erviim lens, and 434 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2236 acres or 5*57 per cent, of which 1306 were under 
gingelly seed Ul Sesamum indicum, 42 under linseed alsJii Linuni 
usifcatissimum, and 828 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 65 
acres or 0*16 per cent, of which 57 were under Bombay hemp san 
or tag Orotalaria juncea, and 8 under other fibres. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 545 acres or 1*35 per cent, of which 51 were under 
chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 211 under sugarcane iis Saccha- 
rum officinaruni, 7 under tobacco tambdhhu Nicotiana tabacura, 5 
under coffee Coffee arabica, and the remaining 271 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 63,729 people, 61,518 
or 96*53 per cent were Hindus, 1981 or 3*10 per cent Musalmdns, 
192 or 0*30 per cent Christians, 35 Pilrsis, and 3 Buddhists. The 
details of the Hindu castes are : 1516 Brahmans ; 32 Patane Prabhus 
and 20 Kdyasth Prabhus, writers ; 298 Lingayat Vanis, 230 Maratha 
Vclnis, 209 Tamboiis, 87 Jains, 32 Komtis, 18 Mdrwar Vanis, and 
8 Gujarat Vanis, traders and merchants; 42,430 Kunbis and 1015 
M4lis, husbandmen ; 638 Sutars, carpenters ; 615 Chambhd.rs, 
leather-workers ; 452 Telis, oilmen ; 389 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 358 
Kumbhars, potters ; 274 Lohfe, blacksmiths; 209 Shimpis, tailors; 
81 Koshtis, weavers ; 73 KasSrs, bangle-makers ; 69 Buruds, 
bamboo- workers ; 13 Lonaris, cement-makers ; 11 P^tharvats, 
stone-dressers ; 4 Otdris, casters ; 255 Guravs, priests ; 17 Ghadsis, 
musicians ; 880 Nhavis, barbers ; 458 Parits, washermen ; 2497 Dhan- 
gars, cowmen ; 495 Koiis, ferrymen ; 78 Bhois, fishers ; 45 Pardeshis, 
petty traders ; 19 Thakurs, husbandmen ; 78 Ramoshis, watchmen ; 
6064 Mhars, village messengers ; 325 Mangs, village watchmen ; 
7 Bhangis, scavengers; and 6 Dhors, tanners; 871 Jangams, 156 
Gosavis, 75 Gondhlis, 54 Joshis, 54 Kolh?£tis, and 8 Gopals, beggars. 

Kara'd in the centre of the district is bounded on the north by 
SdMra and Koregaon, on the east by Khatdv and Khandpur, on the 
south by Ydlva, and on the west by Patan. It has an area of 391 
square miles, a population in 1881 of 140,920 or 360 to the 
square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £34,893 (Es. 3,48,930). 

Of the 391 square miles, 355 have been surveyed in detail. Ac- 
cording to the revenue survey returns 81 square miles are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 148,985 acres or 
74’95 per cent of arable land, 7408acres^or S*7Sper cent of unarable 
land, 993 acres or 0*50 per cent of grass, 29,828 acres or 15*60 per cenh 
of forests, and 11,572 acres or 5*82 per cant of village sites, roads, 
rivers, and streams. From the 148,985 acres' of arable land 33,783 
acres have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. 
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RarM is a portion of the Krislina valley wMcli runs thirty miles 
from Bortli to sonth between two parallel cbains of hills. The west- 
ern chain is broken half-way by the Eoyna, which^ running from 
the west^ joins the Krishna at Kar^d. Most of Kard,d is flat slop- 
ing to the hills on both sides, the ground growing more broken 
especially OB the west as it nears the hills. There are no forests 
but many gardens and groves, and in the Krishna for a tract so close 
to the SahyMris the unusual charm of numbers of pools or rivers 
reaches several miles long. Much of the land is of extreme richness, 
covered with green not only during and after the rain but again 
with cold-weather crops in January and February, A bridle path 
from the plateau of Kadegaon down to the village of Tembhutothe 
south of Sadashiygad fort has lovely views of the rich Karad plain, 
stretching, brightened by water and darkened by groves, in garden 
after garden to the gray-blue of the western hills. 

During the cold weather, especially near the rivers, the air varies 
in warmth from 30^ to 35° in the twenty-four hours. The days are 
warm and the nights are bitterly cold. In the hot weather it is one 
of the warmest parts of the district. But even then the nights are 
not unpleasant. At Karad, which is about thirty miles east of the 
Sahy^dris and thirty -two miles south of Satara, during the ten years 
ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from thirty-five inches in 1860-61 
and 1 867-68 to nineteen inches in 1864-65 and averaged twenty-seven 
inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 1S82-83 it varied from 
fifty inches in 1882-83 to seventeen inches in 1871-72 and averaged 
twenty-seven inches. 

The rivers are the Krishna which crosses the sub-division from 
north to south ; the T^rK which joins the Krishna from the north- 
west at Dmbraj ; and the Koyna which joins it from the west at 
Kar^d, In addition to the ordinary means of watering by wells and 
rough dams the Krishna canal starts from a dam thrown across the 
river at Khodshi, about a mile above Karfid, and runs about thirty- 
five miles to the south-east. Elsewhere the water-supply is good 
except in the south-west, where, in the rocky soil close under the 
hills, water is very scarce. 

The soil is excellent throughout, except small patches of murtim 
close to the hills. All round the canal, as well as away from it at 
Masur and in the Tarli valley are splendid stretches of garden land. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included ninety- 
seven riding and 2714 load carts, 1409 two-bullock and 2867 four- 
bullock ploughs, 29,923 bullocks and 16,436 cows, 2817 he-buffaloes 
;and 10,980 she-buffaloes, 1784 horses, 62,711 sheep and goats, and 
486 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 25,371 with an average area of 5‘84 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 14,708 were of not more than five 
, i acres ; 6564 of five to ten acres ; 3152 of ten to twenty acres ; 831 of 
to thirty acres ; -'SS' of thirty to forty acres ; twenty of forty to 
■ ‘ of hundred acres; and two of 100 to 200 


acres. 
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In 1881-82, of 115,510 acres “held for tillage 1'8;961 or 16*84 per 
cent were fallow oi* under grass. Of the remaining 96,549 acres, 
4790 were twice cropped. Of the 101,339 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 76,884 acres or 75*86 per cent of which 22,944 were 
under spiked millet bdjd Penicillaria spicata, 43,470 under Indian 
millet jrdrt Sorghum vulgare, 2438 under rdgi or ndchni Bieusine 
corocana, 693 under w^heat gahi^ Tviticnm aestivum, 1495 under 
chenna sd-va Panicum miiiaeeum, 726 under rice hhdt Orym sativa, 
2740 under Italian millet rdlct or hrng Panicum. italicam, 662 under 
maize mukJmZe^^, mays, 221 under barley ja.^; Hordeum hexastickon, 
and 1495 under other grains, of which details are not given. Pulses 
occupied 14,126 acres or 13*93 per cent, o£ which 5020 were under 
gram harhlmrm Gioer arietinum, 3226 under Oajauus indicus, 
2442 under kuUth or huUki Dolichos biflorus, 1148 under udid 
Phaseolus radiatus, 541 under Phaseolus mango, 88 under peas 
vdtdna Pisura sativum, and 166*1 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 4984 acres or 4*91 per cent, of which 27 were under linseed 
alshi Linum usitatissiraum and 4957 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 710 acres or 0'70 per cent, of which 39 were under cotton 
kdpua Gossypiiim herbaeeum, 376 under Bombay hemp mn or tag 
Crotalaria juncea, and 295 under other fibres. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 4635 acres or 4*57 per cent, of which 1530 were under 
chillies Capsicum frutesceus, 1303 under sugarcane us Sac« 

eharum oiiioinarum, 1165 under tobacco Nicotiana taba- 

cum, and the remaining 037 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 140,920 people 135,599 
or 96*22 per cent were Hindus, 5315 or 3*77 per cent Musalmans, 
and 6 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are: 6727 Brah- 
mans; 79 Kayasth Prabhiis and 30 Patane Prabhus, writers : 1775 
Lingdyat Vanis, 443 Maratha Vanis, 372 Jains, 182 T^lmbolis, 32 
Marwar Vanis, 14 Gojardt Vanis, and 2 Komtis, traders and mer- 
chants; 83,435 Kunbis and 1609Malis, husbandmen; 2340Kumbh4rs, 
potters ; 2179 Obdnibh^rs, leather-workers; 2140- Koshtis, weavex's ; 
1494 Shimpis, tailors ; 1450 Telis, oil-men ; 1227 Sutars, carpenters ; 
1124 Silis, weavers; 993 Sondrs, goldsmitbsj 739;Kasars, bangle- 
...makers ; 633 .Loliars, blacksmiths ; 463 Sangars,.. wool- weavers.;.. 332. 
Vaddrs, earth-diggei*s ; 177 Burods, bamboo-workers; 72 Beldars, 
qoarrymen ; 55 Karanjkars, saddle-makers ; 28 Rduls, tape-makers ; 
23 Otdris, castors ; 17 Lonaris, cement-makers ; 10 Rangaris, dyers ; 
3 Ghisadis, tinkers ; 2 Kanjdris, weaving brush-makers ; 1437 
Guravs, priests ; 137 Holdrs, labourers ; 50 Ghad^s, musicians ; 
1821 Nhdvis, barbex'S ; 1076 Farits, washermen; 3034 Dhangars, 
cowmen;46 Gavlis, cow-keepers; 791 Bhois, fishers; 342 Kolis, 
ferrymen; 103 Pardesliis, petty traders ; 82 Thdkurs, husbandmen; 
1673.Rdmoshis, watchmen ; 38 Vanjdris, husbandmen ; 10,740 Mhdrs, 
village messengers ; 2598 Mangs, village watchmen ; 200 Dhors, 
tanners; 4 Bhangis, scavengers ; 393 uosdvis, 381 Jangams, 176 
Joshis, 142 Gondhlis, 53 Mdnbhdvs, 39, TTchlds, 15 ' Ohitrakathis, 10 
Tirmdlis, 9 Yaidus, and 8 Bhats, beggars* 

Klia'lia'plir in the east is bounded on the north by Khatav, on 
the east by the Atpddi sub-division of the Pant Pratinidhi, on the 
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soatii by TdsgaoB, and on tlie west by Kar4d. It has an area of 509 
sqoare miles^ a population in 1881 of 80^827 or 157 to the square 
mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £16,632 (Rs. 1,66,320), 

Of tbe 509 square miles, 495 have been surveyed in detail 
According to tbe revenue survey returns, 100 square miles are 
occupied by tbe lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
209,540 acres or 79*95 per cent of arable land, 12,746 acres or 4*86 
per cent of unarable land, 190 acres or 0*08 per cent of grass, 32,340 
acres or 12"34 per cent of forests, and 7253 acres or 2*77 per cent 
of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From tbe 209,540 acres 
of arable land 40,172 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

Kbdnapur is an upland 200 to 800 feet above tbe Kardd 
valley on tbe west and tbe great plain of tbe Mdn on tbe east. It 
is a fine rolling country but sparingly wooded except near tbe feeders 
of tbe Yeiia wbicb crosses tbe sub-division from north to south on 
its way to tbe Krishna. Tbe banks of these streams are shaded with 
fine clumps of trees. Tbe country, wbicb is about two hundred and 
fifty feet above tbe Krishna valley on tbe west, slopes gently to tbe 
Yerla. To tbe east of tbe Yerla water-shed is a deeper valley at 
Yita. Beyond tbe Yita valley, arise of one hundred feet leads to 
tbe easterfi plateau of Kbdn^pur proper. Tbe Kbi-napur upland, in 
which the Agrani river rises, keeps its high level nearly to the 
Mabimangad-Pandla spur of the Mah^dev range on tbe eastern limit. 
Besides these varieties in height from east to west tbe country 
following tbe course of tbe Yerla slopes slowly south towards 
Tasgaon. 

Tbe climate is fairly temperate except for occasional hot ^yinds 
from March to tbe middle of May. Tbe rainfall is scanty and, 
uncertain, varying greatly from year to year and in different parts of 
tbe sub-division. At Vita, tbe bead-quarters of Kbanapur, wbicb 
is about fifty miles east of tbe Sabyadri crest and forty-five miles 
south-east of S^tara, during tbe ten years ending 1869-70 tbe rain- 
fall varied from thirty-nine inches in 1862-63 to eleven inches in 
1866-67 and averaged twenty-one inches and during tbe thirteen 
years ending 1882-83 it varied from thirty-four inches in 1878-79 
to eleven inches in 1876-77 and averaged twenty-four inches. 

Except tbe Yerla, which as mentioned runs nortbaud south through 
the centre of tbe sub-division, and tbe Agrani, there are no consi- 
derable streams. Besides tbe ordinai’y means of watering from wells 
and streams Kbanapur has tbe Cbikbli canal wdiiob stretches five 
miles from a dam thrown across a feeder of the Yerla at tbe village of 
Cbikbli. It has also tbe last mile of tbe Mayni canal wbicb waters 
tbe lands of tbe village of Mabuli in the north-east. Tbe ordinary 
water-supply is often scanty in tbe hot weather, particularly in tbe 

soil is either black or gray mtimm with its intermediate 
' yigr|0ti0B. Tbe black soil, which occurs near rivers, yields first rate 
t /t^JnVgramj, and oilseed. Wheat also is groTO both on 

on tbe eastern plateau* The poorer 
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soils grow both, lajri and a late autumn jmri called duhJiri, wMcli 
tliougli a hardy crop requires somewhat better soil than bopd. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included eighty 
riding and 1433 load carts^ 711 two-bullock and 2486 four-bullock 
ploughs^ 25,081 bullocks and 15^153 cows, 3453 he-buffaloes and 
7200 she-buffaloes^ 1525 horses, 53,097 sheep and goats, and 322 
asses. 

In 1 882-83 the number of holdings, including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 16,335 with an average area of 12*50 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 4245 were of not more than five 
acres ; 3439 were of five to ten acres ; 4914 wei’e of ten to twenty 
acres; 2663 of twenty to thirty acres; 987 of thirty to forty acres ; 
80 of forty to fifty acres ; 4 of fifty to a hundred acres; two of 
100 to 200 acres ; and one of over 400, acx^es, * 

111 1881-82 of 164,577 acres held for tillage, 24,078 or 14*63 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 140,499 acres, 
2058 were twice cropped. Of the 142,557 acres und^er tillage, grain 
crops occupied 99,554 acres or 69*83 per cent of which 39,254 
were under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 48,073 under 
Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 47 under rdgi or ndchni 
Eleusine corocana, 6342 under wheat Triticum m^tivum, 1559 
under chenna sdva Panicum miliaceum, 484 under rice hhdt Oryza 
gativa, 1080 under Italian millet mZa- ov hdng Panicum italicum, 
192 under maize mahka Zea mays, 42 under barley jiw Hordeum 
hexastichon, and 2472 under other grains of which details are not 
given. Pulses occupied 27,396 acres or 19*21 percent of which 
74*04 were under gram Cicer arietinum, 8120 under tur 

Oajanus indiciis, 3254 under hiilitli ovhiiUhi Dolichos bifiorus, 1148 
under ttdid Pliaseolus radiatus, 207 under mug Phaseolus mango, 
54 under peas vdttina Pisum sativum, and 7209 under other pulses. 
Oil-seeds occupied 10,015 acres or 7*02 per cent of which 29 were 
under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum, 51 under linseed alshi 
Linum usitatissiraum, and 9935 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 390 acres or 0*27 per cent of which 172 were under cotton 
kdpiis Gossypium herbaceum, 206 under Bombay hemp san or tag 
Crotiilaria juncea, and 12 under brown hemp amhddi Hibiscus canna- 
binns. Miscellaneous crops occupied 5202 acres or 3*64 per cent, of 
which 1252 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 838 
under sugarcane m Sacchaimm officinarum, 273 under tobacco tarn- 
bdichu Nicotiana tabacum, 359 under hemp gdnja Cannabis sativa, 
20 under safflower Imsmiha or kardai Carthamus tinctorius, and 
the remaining 2460 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 80,327 people, 77,334 
or 96*27 per cent were Hindus, 2989 or 3*72 per cent MusHmaas, 
and 4 Jews, The details of the Hindu castes are: 2502 Brdhmans; 
24 Kayssth Prabhus, writers; 1751 Lingayat Vdnis, 406 Mai*4tha 
Vatiis, 288 T4rabolis, 278 Jains, 28 filrwir, Vinis, 17 6ujar4t 
T4nis, and 5 Komtis, traders and merchants ; 45,460 Kunbis and 
966 Miilia, husbandmen ; 1605 Chlimbhirs, leather workers ; 958 
Sutirs, carpenters ; 833 Kumbhars, potters ; 692 Koshtis, weavers ; 
637 Telis, oilmen 518 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 424 Shimpis, tailors; 
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361 Lobars^ "blachsmitlis 268 K^sars, bangle makers; 182 VadarSj 
eartli diggers ; 167 Sangars, wool weavers ; 139 Sal is^ weavers ; 79 
Beldars^ quarrymen ; 67 Patbarvats^ stone dressers; 61 Buruds^ 
bamboo workers ; 50 KS ran jkarsy saddle-makers ; 12 Otaris^ casters ; 
9 LonariSj cemen.t makers 5 Eang^ris, dyers ; 5 Eauls^ tape makers; 
671 Guravs^ priests ; 268 Holars, labourers ; 41 Gbadsis, musicians ; 
1323 Nhdvis^ barbers ; 675 Parits, wasbermen ; 3717 Dbangars^ 
cowmen; 260 Kolis/ ferrymen; 6 Bbois, fisbers; 181 Pardesbis, 
petty traders ; 45 Tbaknrs, basbandmen ; 2302 Eamosbis_, watcbmen ; 
6204 Mb4rs, village messengers-; 2223 M^ngS; village watcbmen; 
170 Dbors, tanners; 355 Jangams, 129 Gosdvis^ 33 Bb^ts^ 16 
Gondblis^ 12 TirmOis^ and 6 Josbis^ beggars. 

KEata'v partly in tbe centre and partly in tbe east^ is bounded on 
tbe north by Phaltan and Mi,n^ on tbe east by Mfln and Atpadi^ on 
tbe south by Kb^njlpur, and on tbe west by KarM and Koregaon. 
It bas an area of 499 squai'e miles^ a population in 1881 of 74^027 
or 148 to tbe square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £15^464 
(Es. 1,54,640). 

Of tbe 499 square miles, 415 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to tbe revenue survey returns, 133 square miles- are 
occupied by tbe lands of alienated villages. Tbe rest contains 
192,893 acr(?s or 82*33 per cent of arable land, 20,256 acres or 8*65 
per cent of unarable land, 205 acres or 0‘(}9 per cent of grass, 13,063 
acres or 5*57 per cent of forests, and 7874 acres or. 3*36 per cent 
of village sites, roads, I'ivei's, and’ streams. From tbe 192,893- 
acres of arable land, 45,245 acres have to be taken on account, of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Kbatdv is a continuation northward of tbe EIli4nd,pur 
plateau, tbe northern half being of considerable height. It consists 
wholly of tbe Yerla valley, tbe river rising at the northern point of 
tbe sub-division and flowing through it from north to south. Tbe 
shape of the subdivision is a right-angled triangle with- the southern 
boundary for tbe base and two lines of bills running, tbe one due south 
and the other south-east for tbe two sides. Tbe western bills are 
the higher, the eastern range though the descent into tbe Man valley 
is considerable, rises buT little above the Khatav upland. With the 
solitary exception of the singular fort of Bbushangad the south is 
flat and bare compared with the well-wooded picturesque north. 

The climate of the southern half is like that of Khanapur, that of 
the northern half is damper and cooleiv In no pax't is it unhealthy.. 
The rainfall is scanty and fitful, varying gi*eatiy fi*om year to 
year and during the same year in different parts of the sub-division.. 
At Vsiduj, the head-quarters of Khatav which is about forty-five 
miles east of the Sahjadrxs and thirty miles nearly east of Satara, 
duiing the ten years ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from twenty- 
four inches in 1860-61 to nine inches in 1866-67 and averaged* 
seventeen inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 
it varied from thmty-six inches in 1877-78 to seven inches in 
1879-80 and averaged twenty-one inches. 

The Yerla is the only river of importance. Besides from wells* 
and rough fair weather dams the lands of Khatav are watered by 
the Yem canals dmwh 'from’ the lake at M%ni and the stone damr 
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at Khatgaon. Tlie lake at Nker is also completed. Except for 
this artificial Storage the water-supply is scanty and nncertain. 

The soil is black near the Yerla and away from it is mimim 
of various Tarie ties, often mixed with red. The black soil yields 
jvcU'ij gram, and oilseed and when watered sugarcane. The out- 
turn of the poorer soils, which is almost all bajri, depends entirely 
on the rainfall. When it succeeds bajri is a valuable crop, but as 
both scanty and untimely rain ruins it, the sub-division is very apt t© 
suffer from famine. 

According to the • 1882-83 returns farm stock included forty-one 
riding and 1235 load carts, 288 two-bullock and 2771 four -bullock 
ploughs, 23,362 bullocks and 12,773 cows, 1446 he-buffaloes and 
4351 she-buffaloes, 1476 horses, 50,150 sheep and goats, and 561 
asses.: 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 5095 with an average area of 35*93 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 855 were of not more than five 
acres ; 658 of five to ten acres ; 996 of ten to twenty acres ; 746 of 
twenty to thirty acres ; 589 of thirty to forty acres ; 340 of forty to 
fifty acres ; 629 of fifty to a hundred acres; 225 of 100 to 200 acres; 
33 of 200 to 300 acres ; 10 of 300 to 400 acres; and 14 of over 400 
acres. 

In 1881-82 of 140,035 acres held for tillage, 15,919 or 11*36 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 124,116 
acres 1779 were twice cropped. Of the 125,895 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 111,854 acres or 88'84 per cent, of 
which 94,034 were under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 
10,854 under Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vuigare, 4387 under 
wheat gah7i Tritioum a^stivurn, 229 under chenna sdva Panicum 
miliaceum, 161 under rice bhdi Oryza sativa, 560 under maize 
makka Zea mays, 94 under barley yai) Hordeum hexastichon, and 1535 
under other grains, of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
7400 acres or 5*87 per cent, of which 2587 were under gram 
harbhara Oicer arietinum, 558 under tur Cajanus indicus, 3114 under 
kuUth or kulthi Dolichos bifiorus, 149 under iiclid Phaseolus 
radiatus, 3 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 22 under peas vdtdna 
Pisiim sativum, 2 under masur Ervum lens, and 965 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 5045 acres or four per cent, of which 
7 were under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum and 5038 under 
other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 9 acres, of which* one was under 
cotton kdpus Gossypxum herbaceum and 8 under Bombay hemp mn 
or tag Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied ' 1587 
acres or 1*26 per cent, of which 784 were nnder chillies mirchi 
Capsicum frutesoens, 663 under sugarcane Saccharum officinarum, 
135 under tobacco tambdkhtc Nicotiana tabacum, 8 under hemp gdnja 
Cannabis sativa, and the remaining 47 nnder various vegetables 
and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 74, 027 people, 71,948 or 
97*19 per cent were Hindus, 2072 or 2*79 per cent Miisalmans, 
and. 7 Parsis. The details of the Hindu castes are : 4047 Brdhmans ; 
22 P4t4ne Prabluis and 6 Kityasth Prabhus, writers ; 1533 Lingayat 
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V^Bis, 451 JaiBS, 274 Tambolis, 220 Marafha Vanis, 24 Marw& 
Yanis, and 10 Gnjardt Yd^nis, traders and mercliants ; 36,778 Kunbis 
and 2978 Mails, hnsbandmen ; 1355 Ch4mbbars, leatber workers ; 
1308 Kosktis, weavers ; 808 Kumbbdrs, potters ; 774 Sutars, carpen- 
ters; 753 Telis, oilmen; 715 Sonars, goldsmitks; 656 Sangars, wool 
weavers; 602 Skimpis, tailors ; 331 Lokars, blacksmiths ; 147 Kasdrs, 
bangle makers; 144 Yadars, earth diggers ; 116 Beldars, quarrymen ; 
86 Bnruds, bamboo workers ; 42 Kdranjkars, saddle makers ; 18 
Ed,uls, tape makers ; 14 Otd,ris, casters ; 8 Lonaris, cement makers ; 
4 P4tkai*vats, stone-dressers ; 3 Gkisadis, tinkers ; 726 Gnravs, 
priests; 123 Hoktrs, labourers ; 22 Gkadsis, musicians; 1117Nk^vis^ 
barbers; 599 Parits, washermen; 2553 Dhangars, cowmen; 8 Gavlis, 
cow-keepers; 277 Kolis, ferrymen ; 63 Bkois, fishers ; 64 Pardeskis, 
petty traders ; 6 Tkakurs and 880 Yanjdris, husbandmen ; 3215 
Edmoshis, watchmen; 5521 Mh&s, village messengers; 2031 
MangS; village watchmen ; 153 Dhors, tanners ; 166 Janganis, 147 
Gos^vis, 36 Bkats, 13 Gondhlis, 7 Joshis, and 5 Y4sudevs, beggars* 

Koregaon in the centre is bounded on the north by Kkand^la and 
Phaltan, on the east by Phaltan and Kkattlv, on the south by 
Kar4d, and on the west by S4tara and Wai. It has an area of 340 
square miles, a population in 1881 of 81,187 or 238 to the squai’e 
mile, and in*1882 a land revenue of £24,396 (Rs. 2,43,960). 

Of the 340 square miles, 327 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 53 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
1,39,241 acres or 75*74 per cent of arable land, 8162 acres or 4*44 
per cent of unarable land, 28,036 acres or 15'25 per cent of forests, 
and 8397 acres or 4'57 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. Prom the 139,241 acres of arable land 30,958 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Except on the south-west where the Krishna bounds it, Koregaon 
is suiTonnded by hills which are highest tow^ards the north and 
north-west. The country is comparatively flat in the south, but 
everywhere slopes gently towards the hills. A remarkable tongue 
of hills passes from the *'north- west into the upper half of the sub- 
division. The hills are thinly clothed with scrub towards the north, 
but in the south-east are bare and exchange the abrupt hog and 
saddle-backed ridges for rounded and detached summits. The val- 
leys and plains of the western half are beautifully studded with 
clumps of mango trees and the gardens of Kumthe a village close 
to Koregaon are renowned. The eastern portion is generally raised 
and barer and more barren. 

The climate is generally healthy but the rainfall is precarious. 
The southern portion of Koregaon is decidedly warm in the hot 
weather; otherwise the temperature is pleasant. At Koregaon, 
which is about thirty-two miles east of the Sahyddris and twelve 
miles east of Sat^ra, during the ten years ending *1869-70, the min- 
fall varied from fifty-six inches in 1861-62 to eighteen inches in 
1865-66 and averaged twenty-seven inches ; and during the thirteen 
years ending 1882-8Sj^_it varied from thirty-eight inches in 1874-75 
to twentyAiw&e^n^;, ii87'2'-73 and 1876-77 and averaged twenty- 
seTen'inohes. . 
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The only river of importance besides the Krishna is the Vasna. 
There ai’e plenty of wells in the western half of the sub-division 
a-s well as the Revjidx canal which is taken from a dam on the river 
Vasaa at a village about ten miles .above Koregaond In the east 
the ground is hard and water difficult to obtain, and wells are 
scanty* 

Near the Krishna and V4sna the Soil is black and rich yielding 
j'vdriy gram, and tii7' and when watered sugarcane, condiments, 
vegetables, and other garden produce. Near the hills the soil 
becomes poor and more or less red or gray chiefly yielding ho/ri and 
the coarser y iwi. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 122 riding 
and 1508 load carts, 1092 two-bullock and 1613 four-bullock 
ploughs, 19,246 bullocks and 12,188 cows, 2092 he-buffaloes and 4577 ' 
she-buffaloes, 1177 horses, 20,715 sheep and goats, and 309 asses* 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 7016 with an average area of 19*65 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 1930 were of not more than five 
acres ; 1396 of five to ten acres ; 1540 of ten to t^venty acres ; 852 
of twenty to thirty acres ; 488 of thirty to forty acres ; 266 of forty 
to fifty acres ; 442 of fifty to a hundred acres; eighty-one of 100 to 
200 acres ; ten of 200 to 300 acres •, two of 300 to 400 acres, and 
pine of over 400 acres. 

In 1881-82, of 108,191 acres held for tillage, 9831 or 9*08 per cent 
were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 98,360 acres, 3736 
were twice cropped. Of the 102,096 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 77,979 acres or 76*37 per cent, of which 40,829 were 
under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 33,215 under Indian 
millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 3423 under wheat gahu Triticum 
mstivura, 21 under chenna sdva Panicum miliaceum, 73 under 
rice hJidt Oryza sativa, 288 under Italian millet rdla or hdiig 
Panicum italicum, 114 under maize mahha Zea mays, and 16 under 
barley jav Hox’deurn hexastichon. Pulses occupied 17,871 acres or 
17*50 per cent, of which 6582 were under hidith or kulthi Dolichos 
biflorus, 4833 under gram harhhara Ofcer arietinurn, 3207 
under tur Oajanus indious, 1516 under udid Phaseolus 
radiatus, 97 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 12 under peas vdimm 
Pisum sativum, and 1624 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 
4437 acres or 4*34 per cent of which 572 were under linseed alsKi 
Linum usitatissimum, and 3865 under other oilseeds. .Fibres occupied 
861 acres or 0*35 per cent of which 355 wei’e under Bombay hemp 
smi or tag Crotalaria juncea, and 6 under other fibres. Miscellaneous 
cx'ops occupied 1448 acres or 1*41 per cent of which 489 were under 
chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 715 under sugarcane us 
Saccharum officinarum, 84 under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiaoa taba- 
cum, and the remaining 160 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns' show -that, of 81,187 people 78,988 
or 97^29 per cent were Hindus, 2196 'or-S*'?©' per cent Musalmins, 


* of the Eevddi ar®’ given a,lbov® under Irtigafcion, Chapter IV. 
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2 Cliristians^ and one Jew. Tlie details of tbe Hindu castes are : 
3403 Bralimans; 16 Kdyasth Prabtus^ writers ; 1222 Ling^yat V^nis^ 
SIO Maratlia VdniSj 291 Jains^ 252 Tambolis, 25 Marw^dr VaniS;, and 
7 Gujarat Vanis, traders and mercbants; 47^525 Kunbis and 2679 
Mdlis^ husbandmen ; 1317Chambhars^leatlier-workers;993 Kumbhars^ 
potters; 963 Telis, oilmen; 952 Sutars^ carpenters; 745 Koshtis^ 
weavers ; 736 Sonars, goldsmitjis ; 601 Shimpis^ tailors ; 345 Loii^rs, 
blacksmiths; 330 Kasars, bangle-makers; 214 Vadfe; earth- 
diggers; 129 Sangars, wool-weavers; 86 Beldars^ quarr jmen ; 57 
Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 83 Karanjkars^ saddle-makers ; 11 Otdris^ 
casters ; 10 Ghisadis, tinkers ; 9 Salis, weavers ; 819 Guravs, priests } 
45 Ghadsis, musicians ; 8 Holdrs, labourers ; 1223 Nhavis, barbers; 
662 Paints, washermen ; 1443 Dhangars, cowmen ; 284 Kolis^ ferry- 
men ; 26 Bhois, fishers; 76 Th^kurs, husbandmen; 17 Pardeshis^ 
petty traders; 2011 E^moshis, watchmen; 6674 Mhars, village 
messengers ; 1852 Mangs, village watchmen ; 59 Dhors, tanners ; 
5 BhangiS;, scavengers ; 211 Gosd,vis, 209 Joshis, 191 Jangams, 126 
Gondhlis, 69 TJchlas, and 17 Tirmalis, beggars. 

Ma'n in the north-east is bounded on the north by Phaltan and 
Malsiras, on the east by Malsiras and Atpddi^ on the south by 
Atpidi and Khat4v, and on the west by Khatdv. It has an area of 
625 square miles, a population in 1881 of 52,111 or 83 to the square 
mile, aud in 1882 a land revenue of £8420 (Es. 84,200). 

Of the 625 square miles, 613 have been surveyed in detail 
According to the revenue survey returns, 27 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
282,933 acres or 73*92 per cent of ai'ahle land, 47,842 acres or 12'50 
per cent of unarable land, 1561 acres or 0’40 per cent of grass, 35,540 
acres or 9*30 per cent of forests, and 14,870 acres or 3*88 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Prom the 282,933 acres 
of arable land 47,100 acres have to be taken on -account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

M^n is a lower level and on three sides is shut in by low hills. 
At the best of times it is barren and desolate, sparsely wooded even 
near the river and ^ock everywdiere staring out from shallow 
unfruitful soil. The north-west is saved from the general ugliness 
by fairly high hills at times forming picturesque groups, the tops 
crowned by the forts of Vdrugad and T4thvdda. Except in occasional 
monsoon floods the beds of the M4n and its feeders are dry. Only 
in the fine gorge to the east of Dahivadi on the road to Shignapur, 
which is one of The prettiest spots in the district, do the stx’eams 
add anything to the landscape. 

The climate is decidedly hotter than most of the district and is 
more like ShoMpur than S4t4ra. Prom March till June the hot winds 
prevail and in May dust-storms are frequent. The rains consist 
chiefly of periodical thunderstorms with intervals of incessant wind 
and dust tempered with an occasional drizzle. The western rain 
is seldom heavy. The fall is very uncertain and partial, sometimes 
less than ten and seldom more than twenty to twenty-five inches. 
At Dahivadi, the head-quarters of Man, which is about fifty-five 
miles east' d the” Sahy^ri' cre$t and forty miles east of S#4ras 
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during- tlie eight years ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from 
twenty-four inches in 1862-63 to nine inches in 1 86 6 -67 and averaged 
sixteen inches; and dmung the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it 
varied from thirty-three inches in 1874-75 to ten inches in 1876-77 
and averaged twenty-one inches. 

The Man is the only considerable stream. The ordinary sources 
of water-supply are wretchedly precarious even for drinking. 
The Rajevadi reservoir near Mhasvad will not supply this sub- 
division,, but the lake and canal at Pingli will admit of considerable 
enlargement. 

The area of black soil is small, and owing to the scanty rain and the 
want of water- works what black soil there is yields but little. Moat 
of the rest of the soil is mtirum yielding hdp^i which is easily spoilt 
by untimely rain. Man is subject to constant droughts and suffered 
terribly in the 1876-77 famine. Every year large numbers of people 
are fox'ced to leave in search of work. 

According to the 1882-83 returns fai’m stock included eighty-three 
riding and 961 load cai'ts, 600 two-bullock and 2610 four-bullock 
ploughs, 19,568 bullocks and 14,413 cows, 1863 he-buffaloes and, 
2497 slie-buffaloes, 1404 horses, 92,060 sheep and goats, and 4,14^, 
asses. . • 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 4800 with an average area of 57*06 
acres. Of the whole number of holdings 323 were of not more 
than five acres ; 301 of five to ten acres ; 740 of ten to twenty acres ; 
756 of twenty to thirty acres ; 577 of thirty to forty a^res,; 443 of 
forty to fifty acres; 1073 of fifty to a hundred acres.; 457 of 100 
to 200 acres ; eighty-three of 200 to 300 acres;, twenty-three, of 300 
to 400 acres ; and twenty-four of over 400 acres. 

In 1881-82, of 227,339 acres held for tillage 36,266 or 15*07 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 191,073 acres, 
6136 were twice cropped. Of the 197,209 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 161,673 acres or 81*98. per cent of which 122,95^ 
were under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria, spicata, 25,777 nrider 
Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 1655 under wheat gukii 
Triticum mstiviim, 307 under chenna Panicum miliaceum, 229 
under rice bhdt Orym sativa, 436. under Italian millet rdla. or Mng 
Panicum italicmn, 860 under maize makka Zea mays, 451 under 
* barley jar Hordeum hexastichpn, and 900.6 under other grains of 
which details are not given.. Pulses, occupied 28,207 acres or 14*30 
per cent of which 1206 were under gram harhkam Cicer arietinum, 
1715 under tiir Cajanua indicua, 2692 under hdith or Imlthi 
Dolichos bifloros^ one under peas mtdna Pisum sativum, and 
22,593 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 4361 acres or 2*21 
percent, of which 9 were under linseed Linum usitatissimum, 
and 4352 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 564 acres or 0*28 
per cent, of which one w^as under cotton hd^u$ Grossypium herbaceum 
and 563 under Bombay hemp sm or Ma Orotalaria Juncea Miscellane- 
ous crops occupied 2404 acres or 1*24 percent 'of which 634 were 
under cnilios mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 382 under sugarcane' tis. 
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SacclaaTum offioinaruni, 94 is rider tolbacco tambdkhu Nicotiaaa 
tabaciim^ and tlie remainiBg 1294 ‘under various vegetables and 
fruits. 

Tbe 1881 population returns stow that of 52^111 people 50^984 
or 97-83 per cent were Hindus and 1127 or 2*16 per cent Musalmdns. 
The details of the Hindu castes are: 1864 Brahmans; 39 Kayasfch 
Prabhus, writers ; 673 Lingayat Vanis, 225 Jains^ 202 T^mbolis, 
173 Maratha Vanis, 22 Marwar V^nis^ and 16 Gujarat Vdnis, 
traders andmerchants ; 19,331 Kunbis and 3020 Malis, husbandmen; 
1438 Lonaris, cement makers; 710 Ch^mbh^rs, leather workers ; 
502 Sangars, wool weavers ; 4 58 Kumbhfe, potters ; 440 SuMrs, 
carpenters ; 402 Koshtis, weavers ; 399 Shimpis, tailors ; 312 Sonars, 
goldsmiths ; 298 Lohfe, blacksmiths ; 220 Telis, oilmen; 156 Hasars, 
bangle makers ; 102 Bdlis^ weavers ; 69 Yadars, earth diggers ; 27 
Karanjkars, saddle makers; 18 P^tharvats, stone-dressers; 17 
Buruds, bamboo workers ; and 8 Otaris, casters ; 687 Holars, 
labourers ; 439 Guravs, priests ; 167 Ghadsis, musicians ; 636 Nhavis, 
barbers ; 303 Parits, washermen ; 7160 Dhangars, cowmen ; 121Kolis, 
ferrymen ; 50 Bhois, fishers ; 51 Thakurs, husbandmen ; 38 Pardeshis, 
petty traders ; 3070 R^moshis,watchmen; 951 Vanjdris, husbandmen; 
3732 Mhars, village messengers ; 1719 Mangs, village watchmen; 
893 Dhors," tanners ; 181 Gosavis, 96 Jangams, 29 Gondhlis, and 
20 Joshis, beggars. 

Pa'tan in th© south-east is hounded on the north by Jdvli and 
Sdtdra, on the east by Karad, on the south by Vd-lva, and on the 
west by Sangameshvar and Chiplun in Ratndgiri. It has an area of 
431 square miles, a population in 1881 of 112,414 or 260 to the 
square mile and in 1882 a land revenue of £15,600 (Rs. 1,56,000). 

Of the 431 square miles, 361 have been surveyed in detail. 
Accordingtotherevenuesurvey returns, 119 square miles are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 117-,693 acres 
or 59*00 per centofarableland, 5124 acres or2-57 per cent of unarahle 
land, 72,336 acres or 36*27 percent of forests, and 4315 acres or 2*16 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 1 1 7,693 
acres of arable land 19,989 acres have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Patau like J ^vli is hilly. The chief feature in the west is the 
south-running Koyna valley with its lofty flanking hills. As in 
J4vli these ranges are full of beautiful hill and forest views though 
as in J avli over Jar ge areas the forests have been bared by hiimri 
tillage. At Helvak, about twelve miles west of Pdtau, the course 
of the Koyna turns suddenly from south to east. On the east the 
valleys of the Koyna Tarle and Kole open into the plains of the 
Krishna, and in appearance and soil the country is like the west of 
KarM. 

The climate is cool and healthy in the hot weather, but the chilly 
damp of the rains^ makes it feverish. The rainfall on the western 
ridge of the Sahyadris is at least as heavy as at Mahahaleshvar. 

'■ which ' is fifteen miles east of the Sahyidris and 
** nearly^ south of S4tlra, during the eight years 
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ending 1869-70 the rainfall Yaried from eiglitj-fiTe incies in 18G3-64 
toforfcy-two inches in 1867-68 andareraged fifty-eiglit inclies, and 
during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 102 inches 
in 1882-83 to thirty-nine inches in 1880-81 and averaged sixty- 
fi?e inches, 

Besides the Koyna the only considerable river is the Tarle 
which rises in the north-east of the sub-division above the 
large village of the same name. These rivers and their feeders 
furnish abundance of water to the villages on and near their 
banks. Away from the rivers, both on the tops of the hills and 
in the valleys, especially during March April and May water is 
.scarce.,.. 

The soil of the eastern valleys is good and yields both early and 
late crops chiefly jvdri and groundnuts and when watered sugarcane. 
The rest of the soil is red and except in the hallows where rice 
and sometimes sugarcane are grown, is under wood-ash tillage. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included fifty-seven 
riding and 1137 load carts, 7864 two-bullock and 2336 four- 
bullock ploughs, 25,379 bullocks and 19,050 cows, 6163 he-buffaloes 
and 9459 she-buffaloes, 820 horses, 14,933 sheep and goats, and 
thirty-three asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 15,021 with an average area of 7‘57 acres. 
Of the whole number 6271 were of not more than fire acres ; 3084 
of five to ten acres; 2621 of ten to twenty acres; 2007 of twenty 
to thirty acres; 918 of thirty to forty acres; 119 of forty to fifty 
acres ; and one of fifty to a hundred acres. 

In 1881-82, of S5,814acres held for tillage 38, 464, or44’64per cent 
were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 47,350 acres, 5498 
were twice cropped. Of the 52,848 acres under tillage, grain crops 
occupied 43,154 acres or 81*65 per cent, of which 1423 were under 
spiked millet Penicillaria spicata, 11,696 under Indian millet 
jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 16,172 under rdgi or ndchni Eleusine 
corocana, 593 under wheat Triticum mstivum, 84 under chenna 
sdva Panicum miliaceum, 5036 under rice hRdi Oyjz2» sativa, 1200 
under Italian millet rdla or laing Panicum italicuro, 5530 under 
maize wiakha Eea mays, 20 under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon, 
and 1 500 under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses 
occupied 7563 acres or 14*31 per cent, of which 1182 were under 
gram harhhara Oicer arietinum, 1928 under Cajanus indicus, 100 
under kuUth or kulthi Dolichos biflorus, 3124 under udid Phaseolus 
radiatus, 300 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 100 under peas wMna 
Pisum sativum, 125 under ma$UT Ervum lens, and 704 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 505 acres or 0*95 per cent, of which 5 
were under linseed ahhi Linum usitatissimum, and 500 under 
other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 97 acres or 0*18 per cent, of which 
89 were under Bombay hemp san or Crotalaria juncea and 
8 under other fibres* Miscellaneous cmps occupied 1529 acres or 
2*89 per cent, of which 875 were under;, ■oHlHes mirchi Capsicum 
fimtesoens, 530 under sugarcane m Secoharum offioinarum, 13 under 
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tobacco famM/XiStiMcotiana tabacum, and tbe remaining 111 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 112^414 people 110,788 
or 98*55 per cent were Hindus and 1626 or 1*44 per cent Musalmans. 
The details of the Hindu castes are : 2265 Brahmans; 29 Patane 
Prabhus, writers ; 947 Lingd,yat V4nis, 286 T4mbolis, 270 Maratha 
Vanis, 218 Jains^ 37 Komtis, 25 Marwar Vanis, and 9 Gujarat 
Vanis, traders andmerchants ; 74,615 Kunbis and 193Malis, husband- 
men ; 1499 Kunibhars, pottersj 1230 Sut4rs, carpenters; 1013 
ChSmbhto, leather workers ; 893 Lohars, blacksmiths; 820 Telis, 
oilmen; 713 Shimpis, tailors ; 597 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 514 Sdlis 
and 243 Koshtis, weavers ; 155 Sangars, wool weavei's; 146 
Kfe^rs, bangle naakers ; 101 Buruds, bamboo workers ; 94 Yad4rs, 
earth diggers ; 76 Patvekars, tassel makers ; 49 Ghis4dis, tinkers ; 
44 Kdranjkars, saddle makers ; 41 Beldars, quarrymen; 19 Rauls, 
tape-makers; 14 Otaris, casters ; 9 P^tharvats, stone dressers; 1310 
Guravs, priests ; 16 Ghadsis, musicians ; 7 Holars, laboui'ers ; 1315 
Nhavis, barbers ; 729 Parits, washermen ; 4280 Dhangars,. cowmen ; 
1028 Kolis, ferrymen ; 195 Bhois, fishens ; 32 Pardeshis, petty 
traders; 18 Thakui'S, husbandmen; 279 R4moshis, watchmen; 
11,999 Mhars, village messengers ; 1860 Mangs, village watchmen; 
19 Dhors, * tanners ; 2 Bhangis, scavengers; 191 Jangams, 123 
Gosdvis, 118 Gondhlis, 80 Josliis, and 23 Kolhatis, beggars. 

Sa'ta'ra in the centre of the district is bounded on the north by 
Javli and Wdi, on the east by Koregaon and the Krishna, on the 
south by Karad and P4tan, and on the west by J4vli. It has -an 
area of 320 square miles, a population in 1881 of 119,913 or 374 to the 
square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £24,916 (Rs, 2,49,160). 

Of the 320 square miles, 262 have been surveyed in detail. 
Accordiug to the revenue survey returns, 97 square miles are 
occupied by the . lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
108,708 acres or 76Tlper cent of arable land, 5369 aci'es or 3*76 
per cent of nnarable land, 22,665 acres or 15*87 per cent of foi'ests 
and 6090 acres or 4*26 per cent of village sites, roads, risers, and 
streams. Prom the 168,708 acres of arable land 43,253 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Satara consists of the three valleys of the Krishna, Vena, and 
Urmodi rivers. The two latter rim from north-west to south-east 
and are enclosed by three compact ranges of straight ridged hills 
running paralieHo the rivers and from 1500 to 2000 feet in height., 
A lower range separates the upper half of this sub-division from that 
of Koregaon, while the Krishna forms the boundary of the lower half. 
The valleys are open and slope gently to the very foot of the hills 
which rise extremely steep and are crowned with fortress-like 
summits. The hills are bare but the valleys are studded with 
clumps of mangoes, and bdhhuh grow plentifully on the banks of 
the Krishna in the south-east. 

The climate is healthy. During March and April thex’*e is consi- 
derable heat and glare particularly at the foot of the Mlfe during the 
thie nights ■ 'mb nearly always cooled by the sm breeze. 
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During tlie soufcli-wesfc monsoon, tliougB. ttis is pi^ob^bly tbe least 
bealtby season of tlie year tbe temperature is delicious.^ At Sat&a, 
whicb is about twenty miles east of tbe SahyMiis, duilng the ten 
years ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from forty-six inches in 
1861-62 to twenty -nine inches in 1862-63 and averaged thirty-six 
inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 
fifty-eight inches in 1882-83 to twenty =^nine inches in 1880-81 and 
averaged forty inches^ 

The rivers are the Krishna and its feeders the Yenna and Ui'modi. 
Water is generally abundant, except in the town of S^tdra ; the 
well water is sweet and good* The Kas water works> which are 
nearly completed, will remove the deficiency of water at Satara* 

The soil of the land bordering on the rivers is black and rich. 
Towards the east as it nears the hills it becomes shallower and poorer 
and mixed with miirum or gray soil till at last the mdirdn or poorest 
quality is reached. On the west as it approaches the hill the soil 
in like manner becomes poorer, but is more mixed with red than 
with gray soil. The black soil yields the staple gram, and tiir 
Cajanus indicus. The poorer soils yield the inferior qualities of 
jvdri and bdjri^ while in the west rice is grown at the foot of the hills* 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included#365 riding, 
and 1591 load carts, 2577 two-bullock and 1975 four-bullock ploughs, 
24,080 bullocks and 15,668 cows, 1960 he-buffaloes and 10,165 
she- buffaloes, 1292 horses, 20,571 sheep and goats, and 444 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
(government villages was 7947 with an average area of 13*66 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 3156 were of not more than five 
acres; 1633 of five to ten acres; 1586 of ten to twenty acres; 
133 of twenty to thirty acres; 260 of thirty to forty acres; 748 of 
forty to fifty acres; 278 of fifty to a hundred acres; 108 of 100 to 
200 acres; twenty-two of 200 to 300 acres ; seven of 300 to 400 
acres ; and sixteen of over 400 acres. 

In 1881^82, of 67,473 acres held for tillage, 14,041 or 20*80 per 
cent wore fcdlow or under grass. Of the remaining 53,432 acres 
1677 were twice crop|)ed. Of the 55,109 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 45,062 acres or 81*76 per cent, of which 12,639 were 
under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 22,739 under Indian 
millet jmiii Sorghum vulgare, 2022 under rdgi or ndchni Eleusine 
corocana, 1373 under wheat gahu Triticam aestivum, 2893 under 
chenna sdm Panicum miliaceum, 1402 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 
1192 under Italian millet rdla or Mug Panicum italicum, one under 
maize maJclca Zeamays, 77 under barley jut? Hordeum hexastichon, 
and 724 under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses 
occupied 5605 acres or 10*17 per cent, of which 1071 were under 
gram harbfmra Cicer arietinum, 1 156 under iur Cajanus indicus, 
1773 under knliih or kulihi Dolichos biflorus, 482 under udid 
Phaseolus radiatus, 906 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 16 under peas 
ffdidna Pisum sativum, 15 under musti’r Brvumlens, and 186 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds oocapicd;2752 .acres or ' 4*99 per cent, of 
which 21 were under linseed aMi Idmm usitatissimum and 2731 
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under otTier oilseeds. Fibres occupied 310 acres or 0*56 per cent, 
of wbicb 304 were under Bombay bemp san or tag Orotalaria juncea 
and six under other fibres- Miscellaneous crops occupied 1380 
acres or 2*50 per cent, of which 637 were under chillies mi-rchi 
Capsicum frutescens, 542 under sugarcane us Saccharum offici- 
narum, 54 under tobacco tamhakhu Nicotiana tabacum^ and the 
remaining 147 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 119^913 people 113,985 
or 95*05 per cent were Hindus, 5305 or 4*42 per cent Musalmdns, 
527 or 0*43 per cent Christians, 48 Parsis, 29 Sikhs, 16 Jews, and 
8 Buddhists. The details of the Hindu castes are : 9020 Brahmans ; 
91 Kayasth Prabhus and 42 Patane Prabhus, writers; 1082 
Lingd^yat Vanis, 472 Jains, 446 Maratha Vanis, 829 T4mbolis, 80 
Komtis, 68 Gujardt Tdnis, and 34 Marwar Vanis, traders and 
merchants; 68,853 Kunbis and 2069 Mdlis, husbandmen; 1705 Shimpis, 
tailors; 1865 Telis, oilmen; 1321 Chambhars, leather workers; 
1268 Kumbh4rs, potters; 1243 Sonars, goldsmiths; 1001 Sntdrs, 
carpenters; 692 Lohars, blacksmiths; 627 Kasars, bangle-makers; 
269 Vad4rs, earth diggers; 190 Sangars, wool-weavers; 178 
Burnds, bamboo workers; 176 Lonaris, cement makers; 128 
Koshtis, weavers ; 103 Karanjkars, saddle-makers ; 84 Ghisadis, 
tinkers; 77 S41is, weavers ; 70 Patvekars, tassel makers ; 25 Otdris, 
casters; 7 Rang^ris, dyers; 3 Belddrs, quarrymen; 3 Rauls, tape 
makers; 1048 Guravs, priests ; 154 Holars, labourers ; 68 Ghadsis, 
musicians ; 1377 NMvis, barbers ; 987 Parits, washermen ; 2552 
Dhangars, cowmen ; 153 Gavlis, cowkeepers; 415 Bhois, fishers; 
242 Kolis, ferrymen ; 315 Pardeshis, petty traders ; 1001 Rdmoshis, 
watchmen ; 6 Kaik4dis, basket makers ; 8240 Mhars, village 

messengers ; 2477 M^ngs, village watchmen ; 292 Dhors, tanners ; 
31 Bhangis, scavengers; 589 Gosavis, 378 Jangams, 122 Gondhlis, 
116 Joshis, 112 Bhats, 55 Bhutyas, 43 Chitrakathis, 36 Kolhdtis, 25 
Vasudevs, 11 Tirm4lis, 9 Gopals, 5 Mdnbhavs, and 5 Uchlas, beggars. 

Ta'sgaon in the south-east is broken up by many patches of 
S4ngli and MiraJ. It is bounded on the north by Kh4n4pur, on the 
east by Jath Sangli ai^d Miraj villages, on the south by Sangli and 
Miraj, and on the west by Yalva. It has an area of 323 square 
miles, a population in 1881 of 79,704 or 246 to the square mile, and 
a land revenue in 1882 of £17,437 (Es. 1,74,370). 

Of the 323 square miles, 320 have been surveyed in detail 
According to the revenue survey returns, 52 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
144,902 acres or 83"52 per cent of arable land, 10,348 acres or 5*97 
per cent of unarable land, 516 acres or 0*30 per cent of grass, 11,518 
acres or 6*64 per cent of forests, and 6200 acres or 3*67 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 144,902 acres of 
arable land 25,252 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

All of it is rather low, chiefly the land near the meeting of the 
and Krishna, The. northern and eastern portions are rooky’ 
and barren cut by ranges of low hills which branch from the 
KhlnAp^t pjatean. The i?f^t and south-west on and near the greal, 
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rivers form a continnation of tlie rich plain of the eastern Yalva^ and 
like it are well wooded with mango and bdbhiit 

The climate is perhaps somewhat warmer than in the east of the 
district^ though the heat is at no time considered severe and trying 
nights are rare. Especially in the east the rainfall is variable and 
precarious. At Tasgaon, which is about fifty miles east of the Sahy adri 
crest and sixty miles south-east of Satd^ra, during the eight years 
ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from thirty-four inches in 1862-6:3 
to thirteen inches in 1865-66 and averaged twenty- three inches ; and 
during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from forty-seven 
inches in 1882-83 to seven inches in 1876-77 and averaged twenty- 
six inches,' 

The only important rivers are the Krishna forming the western 
boundary, and the Terla which enters near the middle of the sob- 
division from the north. In the west near the rivers the water- 
supplj is good and the means of irrigation axe fairly plentifd, while 
the extreme end of the Krishna canal penetrates into the north-west 
corner of the sub-division. The eastern portion is veiy badly off, 
water being wholly dependent on the uncertain rainfall. 

Near the Krishna and Yerla the soil is rich black as fine as any 
in the district. It bears the usual crops of jvdri and gram besides 
oilseed groundnut and cotton and when watered sugarcane and 
condiments. Towards the north-east the soil is rocky and barren 
and as in Kh4n4pur bdjri and late jvdri a,ve grown with wheat in 
favoured spots. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included twenty- 
six riding and 2144 load carts, 238 two-bullock and 1232 four- 
bullock ploughs, 17,544 bullocks and 8700 cows, 2190 he-baffaloes 
and 7479 she-buffaloes, 1186 horses, 26,554 sheep and goats, and 
286 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 0064 with an average area of 23*15 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 928 were of not more than five 
acres; 1125 of five to ten acres; 1614 o£*ten to twenty acres; 
1017 of twenty to thirty acres; 520 of thirty to forty acres ; 337 
of forty to fifty acres ; 403 of fifty to a hundred acres ; 101 of 100 
to 200 acres ; ten of 200 to 300 acres ; seven of 300 to 400 acres ; 
and two of over 400 acres. 

In 1881-82 of 115,234 acres held for tillage, 12,9^33 or 11*22 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 102,301 aci'es 
177 were twice cropped. Of the 102,478 acres under tillage, 

t rain crops occupied 77,517 acres or 75*64 per cent of which 
0,843 were under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 60,524 
under Indian millet jmri Sorghum vulgara, 177 under rdgi or 
ndchm Eleusineoorocana, 4535 under wheat gahu Triticum mstivum, 
169 under rice bhdt Orym sativa, 177 ..under Italian millet nUa or 
Mng Panicum italicum, 954 under muzB mdkka Zea mays, and 138 
tinder barley jm Hordeum hexastiohon* Pulses occupied 16,243 
acres or 15*81 per cent of which 6705 ware under gram liarbhara 
tm%^m " 
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Cicer arietiniim/ 6017 under iwr Cajanus indicus^ 2057 under 
Tculith OT kuUM Doliclios biflorus^ and 1464 under other pulses* 
Oilseeds occupied 3209 acres or 3‘13 per cent of wMoli 4 were 
under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum and 3205 under other 
oilseeds; Fibres occupied 3388 acres or 3’30 per cent of which 
3233 were under cotton Gossypium herbaceum^ 45 under 

Bombay hemp or Orotalaiia juncea, and 110 under other 
fibres. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2121 acres or 2*06 per cent 
of which 353 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens^ 560 
under surgarcane us Saccharum officinarum^ 1006 under tobacco 
iambdhJm Nicotiana tabacum,, and the remaining 202 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 79^704 people 75^743 
or 95*03 per cent were Hindus, 3955 or 4*96 per cent Musalmdns, 
and six Parsis. The details of the Hindu castes are : 4408 Brahmans ^ 
15 Kayasth Prabhus, winters; 6234 Jains, 3700 Lingayat Vanis, 
205 Maratha Vanis, 188 Tambolis, 23 Marw^£r Vanis, 9 Gujardfc 
VaniSjandS Komtis, traders and merchants ; 33,197 Kiinbis and 
2855 Malis, husbandmen; 1681 Chambhars, leather workers ; 1418 
Koshtis, weavers; 997 Shimpis, tailors; 971 Sut4rs, cai^penters; 
759 Telis, oilmen ; 711 Kumbhars, potters ; 577 Sonars, goldsmiths; 
413 Lohdrs,^ blacksmiths ; 312 Vadars, earth-diggers ; 260 Sangars, 
wool weavers ; 95 Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 84 Rauls, tape makers ; 
72 Karanjkars, saddle makers ; 71 Kasars, bangle makers ; 70 S41is, 
weavers ; 55 Beldd,rs, quarry men ; 43 Lon^ris cement makers ; 27 
Ghisadis, tinkers ; 22 Otaris, casters ; 9 Patharvats, stone dressers; 

8 Rangdris, dyers ; 641 Guravs, priests ; 95 HoMrs, labourers ; 61 
Ghadsis, musicians; 1247 Nhdvis, barbers ; 454 Parits, washermen; 
3167 Dhangars, cowmen ; 47 Gavlis, cow-keepers ; 779 Kolis, ferry- 
men ; 84 Bhois, fishers ; 162 Pardeshis, petty traders; 11 Thakurs, 
husbandmen; 1361 Eamoshis, watchmen ; 111 Vanjaris, husband- 
men; 5547 Mhars, village messengers; 1619 M4ngs, village 
watchmen ; 126 Dhors, tanners ; 3 Bhangis, scavengers ; 357 
Jangams, 168 Gondhlis, 115 Gosavis, 44 Chitrakathis, 33 Bh4ts, 
10 Vasudevs, and 9 Jo^his, beggars. 

VaTva in the extreme south-west is bounded on the north by 
P^tan Karad and Khdndpur, on the east by Tasgaon and Sangli, 
on the south by the V4rna and beyond the Varna by Kolhapur, and 
on the west by the V^rna and beyond the Varna by Kolhdpur and 
Sangameshvar ^in Ratn^giri. It has an area of 545 square miles, a 
population in iSSl of 169,408 or 310 to the square mile, and in 
1882 a land revenue of £44,133 (Rs. 4,41,330). 

Of the 545 square miles, 502 have been >surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 128 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
211,190 acres or 79*06 per cent of arable land, 2968 acres or 1*11 
per cent of unarable land, 1491 acres or 0*56 per cent of grass, 
31,777 acres or 11*89 per cent of forests, and 19,722 acres or 7*38 
tillage sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 
; acres 'pt arable land 46,312 acres have to be taken . on,’ 

' in Government villages. 
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Valva is in two parts, tlie ICrislina and lower V&na vaHly in 
tlie east and tlie upper V arna valley in the west. The lower valley 
is a black soil plain and the upper valley is hilly and in the extreme 
west has some of the densest forest in Satara. As in Patau and 
Javdi the beauty of the western hills and forests is marred by 
stretches left bare by hmnri* Much of the east is one great garden 
adorned by mango groves and by the long still reaches of the iSbhuU 
fringed Krishna. 

The heat is nowhere severe. In the east the climate is about the 
same aS;, perhaps a little warmer than, in Karad, while the west is a 
hill climate, feverish in the rains and delicious in the hot months., 
The rainfall is much heavier in the west than in the east. At Peth,. 
which is about twenty-five miles east of the Sahytldris and forty-two* 
miles south of Satara, during the ten years ending 1869-70 the rain- 
fall varied from twenty-seven inches in 1869-70 to twelve inches in 
1862-63 and averaged seventeen inches; and daring the thirteen 
years ending 1882-83 it varied from forty-one inches in 1882-83 to 
thirteen inches in 1876-77 and averaged twenty-seven inches. At 
Shirala which is about twenty miles east of the Sahyadris and eight 
miles south-west of Peth, during the seventeen years ending 1882-83 
the rainfall vai’ied from fifty-seven inches in 1882-83 Jo twenty- 
three inches in 1871-72 and averaged thirty-four inches. 

The only two important rivers are the Krishna flowing south-east 
and the Varna, which, rising in the Sahyadris, flows due east and 
joins the Krishna a few miles beyond the south-east corner of the 
sub-division. Except near the hills on rocky soils away from rivers 
the water-supply is fair. The Krishna canal runs through the ten 
miles to the norfch-east of the Krishna between KarM and Tasgaon. 

Tiie Krishna and lower Varna valleys have magnificent black soil 
like that of Karad, growing much the same crops, jvdri and gram 
the staple dry-crops and sugarcane and condiments where watered. 
Cotton and groundnuts are also grown, while in the hills I'ice, ndohni, 
and other kiimri grains are the usual crops. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 227 
riding and 2664 load carts, 3368 two-bullock and 8070 four- 
biilloek ploughs, 30,857 bullocks and 15,998 cows, 7318 he- 
buffaloes and 13,073 she-buffaloes, 1761 horses, 49,384 sheep and 
goats, and 974 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings, including alienated lands in 
Government villages, was 7597 with an average* area of 26‘95 
acres. Of the whole number of holdings 1814 were of not more 
than five acres; 1569 of five to ten acres ; 1612 of ten to twenty 
acres ; 929 of twenty to thirty acres ; 566 of thirty to forty acres ;; 
359 of forty to fifty acres ; 517 of fifty to a hundred acres ; 173 of 
100 to 200 acres ; forty-four of 200 to 300 acres; ten of 300 to 400 
acres, and four of over 400 acres. 

In 1881-82 of 158,553 acres held for tillage^ 83,719 or 21*26* pen 
'cent were fallow or under grass. Of the ■ remaining 124,834 acres 
7585 were twice cropped. Of the 132,419 acres under tillage 
'grain crops occupied 93,158 acres or 70*35 per cent of which 6893 
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were^nder spiked millet MjVi Peiiicillaria spicata^ 38^279 under 
Indian millet jvdri SorglLum vulgare, 9140 under rdgi or ndchni 
Eleusine corocana^ 5656 under wheat gaJm Tiiticuna aestivunij 
4091 under clienna sdr a Panicum miliaceum, 5139 under rice hhai 
Oryza sativa, 5455 under Italian millet rdla or hdng Panicum 
italicum^ 1072 under maize makka Zea mays, 146 under barley jav 
Eordeum hexastichon, and 17,288 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 18,531 acres or 13*99 per 
cent of which 12,584 -were under gram harhham Oicer arietmum, 
2611 under tur Oajanus indicus, 230 under kulith or huUhi 
Doliclios bifiorus, 1825 under udid Phaseolus radiatus, 695 under 
mitg Phaseolus mungo, 95 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, and 
491 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 3437 acres or 2*59 per 
cent of which 17 were under linseed alslii Linum usitatissimum, 
and 3420 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 8230 acres or 6*21 
per cent of which 7145 were under cotton kdpus Gossypium 
herbaceum, 133 under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria juncea, 
and 952 under brown hemp amhddi Hibiscus cannabinns. Miscella- 
neous crops occupied 9063 acres or 6*84 per cent of which 2531 were 
under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 2199 under sugarcane 
us Saccharum officinarum, 3815 under tobacco tamhdkhu Nicotiana 
tabacum, ^nd the remaining 518 under various vegetables and 
fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 169,408 people 
162,105 or 95*68 per cent were Hindus, 7289 or 4*30 per cent 
Musalm4ns, and 14 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 
6220 Brdhmans; 51 Kayasth Prabhus and 30 Pdtdne Prabhus, 
writers ; 5990 Jains, 4014 Ling4yat Vanis, 478 Mar4tha Vanis, 225 
Tdmbolis, 29 Mdrwar V4nis, and 8 Gujar4t Vanis, traders and 
merchants; 93,178 Kunhis and 2659 M41is, husbandmen; 2850 
Chambhfe, leather workers; 2180 Kumbh4rs, potters; 1891 
Shimpis, tailors; 1874 Sutars, carpenters; 1352 Koshtis, weavers ; 
1304 Telis, oilmen ; 1212 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 750 Salis, weavers ; 
735 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 668 Vadars, earth diggers; 373 Lonaris, 
cement makers; 220'^Kasars, bangle makers ; 155 Sangars, wool 
weavers ; 148 Buruds, bamboo workers ; 145 Beldiirs, quarrymen ; 
122 Kdranjkars, saddle makers ; 84 Ot4ris, casters; 53 Patharvats, ! 
stone dressers ; 25 R4uls, tape makers ; 7 Rang4ris, dyers ; 
1543 Guravs, priests ; 83 Ghadsis musicians ; 78 Holirs, labourers ; 
2117 Nhavis, barbers; 1070 Parits, washermen; 5879 Dhangars, 
cowmen; 19 Gd,vlis, cowkeepers ; 654 Kolis, ferrymen; 255 Bhois, 
fishers; 216 Pardeshis, petty traders; 48 Thakurs, husbandmen; 
1622 Ramoshis, watchmen ; 66 Vanjaris, husbandmen ; 14,669 
Mhirs, village messengers ; 3129 M4ngs, village watchmen ; 206 
Dhors, tanners; 8 Bhangis, scavengers; 657 Jangams, 323 
Gosdvis, 198 Bhilts, 112 Joshis, 47 Gondhlis, 37 Uohlas, 23 
M^nbh4vs, 11 KolMtis, and 5 V4sudevs, beggars. 

Wat in the extreme north-west is bounded on the north by Bhor 
the Siwiand beyond the STiraby Mival in Poona, on the eastbf;; 
.and Koragto% on the south by S&4ra and JivK, and on the' : 

area of 390 square miles, a population in 
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1881 of 88,610 or227 to tlie square mil©, and in 1882 a land reveBU© 
of £19,556 (Es. 1,95,560). 

Of the 890 square miles 340 Itafe been surveyed in detaiL 
According to tbe revenue survey returns, 82 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
130,008 acres or 65*91 per cent ot arable land, 18,456 acres or 6*82 
per cent of unarable land, 46,077 acres or 23*36 per cent of forests, 
and 7098 acres or 3*91 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 130,008 acres of arable land 29,003 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Wtii is surrounded and crossed in a number of directions by spurs 
of the Sahyadris while it is divided by the Mahddev range into two 
lialves belonging to the valleys of the Kxishna and Nira rivers. 
The Krishna half is decidedly the more fertile and pleasing of the 
two, the country about the river is well wooded, and the hills in parts 
are fairly clothed with trees. The other half, termed the Khanddla 
petty division, is bare and slopes towards the Nira which divides it 
from the Poona district. 

The climate of the plains is temperate throughout, though the 
Khanddla petty division is warm in the hot weather and subject to 
frequent droughts, and the rainfall there is very precarious. The 
climate in the Sahyddri parts is very cool and the rainfall heavy as 
in Javli. At Wdi, which is about sixteen miles east of the Sahyadris 
and twenty miles north of Satara, during the ten years ending 
1869-70 the rainfall varied from thirty-four inches in 1861-62 to 
twenty inches in 1865-66 and averaged twenty-seven inches ; and 
during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from forty-nine 
inches in 1875-76 to nineteen inches in 1871-72 and averaged thirty- 
one inches. At Khan dal a, which is about twenty-five miles east of 
the Sahyildris and twenty- six miles north of Satara, during the 
sixteen years ending 1 882-83 the rainfall ‘varied from twenty-seven 
inches in 1867-68 to eight inches in 1871-72 and averaged nineteen 
inches. 

The Krishna and Nira are the only important rivers. The Nira 
forms the boundary of the Poona district and the Krishna can be 
traced past holy Wdi almost up to its source above the village of Jor 
in the extreme west. In the Krishna valley water is abundant but 
the supply is poor in the Khandala petty division. Land is watered 
both from wells and from streams. 

Near the Krishna the soil is good ; elsewhere it poor. Towards 
the west the hill crops of ndchni Eleusine corocana, vari Panicum 
miliare, and rice are grown on red soil, and kumri or wood-ash 
tillage prevails. In the east the soil is mostly poor black or gray or 
of the kind called mdlrdn,Jvdri and bdjri being the staple crops. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 120 riding 
and 1281 load carts, 9127 two-bullook and 2072 four-bullock 
ploughs, 19,932 bullocks and 11,900 cows, 893 he-buflEaloes and 5805 
she-buff aloes, 723 horses, 30,516 sheep and goats, and 541 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings, including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 19,074 with m average area of 6*79 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 9768 were of not more than five 
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acres ; 5025 of five to ten acres ; 8011 of ten to twenty acres ; 1049 
of twenty to thirty acres ; 169 of thirty to forty acres ; seventeen of 
forty to fifty acres ; thirty-one of fifty to a hundred acres ; four of 100 
to 200 acres ; two of 200 to 300 acres ; and three of 300 to 400 acres. 

In 1881-82, of 101,951 acres held for tillage, 19,503 or 19*12 per- 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 82,448 acres, 
2469 were twice cropped. Of the 84,917 acres under tillage grain 
crops occupied 70,076 acres or 82*52 per cent of which 35,500 were 
under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 20,434 under Indian 
millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 4846 under rdgi or ndchni Eleusine 
corocana, 2017 under wheat gahic Triticum sestivum, 3944 under 
chenna sdva Panicum miliaceum, 2468 under rice iMt Oryza sativa, , 
793 under Italian millet rdla or hang Panicum italicum, three under 
maize mahka Zea mays, and 71 under barley jav Hordeum 
hexastichon. Pulses occupied 11,001 acres or 12*95 per cent of 
which 1177 were under gv 2 im liarhhara Cicer arietinum, 2035 
under tiir Cajanus indicus, 4570 under kulith or lailthi Dolichos 
bifloriis, 248 under udid Phase olu s radiatus, 641 under mug 
Phaseolus mungo, 79 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, six under 
masur Ervum lens, and 2245 under other pulses. Oil-seeds 
occupied 2884 acres or 3*89 per cent of which 459 were under 
gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum, 105 under linseed alshi Linum 
usitatissimum, and 2320 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 37 
acres or 0*04 per cent of which 16 were under Bombay hemp Ban or 
tag Orotalaria juncea, and 21 under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus* 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 919 acres or 1*08 per ©ent 
of which 65 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frntescens, 393 
under sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum, 12 under tobacco- 
tamldhhu Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 449 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 88,610 people 85,605 
or 96*60 per cent were Hindus, 2857 or 3*22 per cent Musalmaos, 
145 or 0*16 per cent Christians, and 3 Parsis. The details of the 
Hindu castes are : 6390 Brahmans ; 1 1 Pahine Prabhus, writers ; 
265 Lingayat Vanis, 239 T^lmholis, 235 Jains, 62 Maratha Vanis, 15 
Marwar Vanis and 13 G ujardt V4nis, traders and merchants ; 45,544 
Knnbis and 4796 Malis, husbandmen ; 1459 Chambhars, leather 
workers ; 978 Sutars, carpenters ; 939 Sonars, goldsmiths; 876 Telis, 
oilmen; 875 Kumbhdrs, potters; 683 Salis, weavers ; 629 Shimpis, 
tailors; 308 K5sars, bangle makers; 226 Lohars, blacksmitbs ; 162 
Sangars, wool , weavers ; 128 Beldars, quarrymen ; 123 Kosbtis, 
weavers; 104 Vad5rs, earth diggers; 75 Buruds, bamboo workers; 
66 Ghisadis, tinkers; 51 K4ranikars, saddle makers; 42 Londris, 
cement makers ; 24 P4tharvats, stone dressers ; 2 1 Pauls, tape makers ; 
19 Otiris, casters ; 810 Guravs, priests ; 44 Holars, labourers ; 40 
Ghadsis, musicians ; 1195 Nh^vis, barbers ; 627 Parits, washermen ; 
3265 Dhangars, cowmen ; 46 Gavlis, cowkeepers ; 508 Kolis, ferry- 
men; 115 Bhois, fishers; 57 Th4kurs, husbandmen ; 27 Pardeshis, 
traders; 1336 B&moshis, watchmen; 8285 Mh5rs, village 
igcrs; 1086 willage watchmen; 11 Dhors, tanners; 

s<»v0nj^srs;'-28O QosAvis, 179 Gondhlis. 158 Jangams,. 

6 Vfeudevs, beggars. 
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Akhalkop is a small town o£ 2910 people four miles north-east 
of Ashta and eleven miles west of Tdsgaon. The town lies on the 
right hank of the Krishna at a point where the river takes a bend 
from west to south. A flying bridge leads across the Krishna to 
Bhilavdi village on the left bank immediately opposite Akhalkop 
and a fair weather local fund road leads to Tasgaon and Ashta. The 
village is chiefly agricultural and depends for its prosperity on the 
rich produce of the black soil of the Krishna. Akhalkop has two 
small temples of Dattatraya and Mhasoba both in high local repute 
and the scenes of large fairs. The Dattatraya temple (6' &' x 
9"x9') is built on rising ground in a grove of trees chiefly 
nim and consists of a small cut-stone shrine facing east and 
containing the footprints of Dattdtraya. The shrine was first 
built by the Deshpandy^s of Akhalkop and rebuilt about 1860 by 
Krishnar^v Trimbak Bdpat then mdmlatd^r of Vdlva. A flight 
of steps (12^x6'') built from alms obtained by devotees leads up to 
the entrance gate. The temple enjoys lands valued at £1 Ss. 

(Rs. 11|) but the Brahman ministrants make about £80 (Rs. 800) 
during the three fair days^ the full-moon of Mdrgshirsh or November- 
December, the dark fifth of Mdgh or January-Pebruary^ and the dark 
twelfth of Ashvin or September -October. On all the three occasions 
the mask of the god is carried in a palanquin with the honours of 
the umbrella^ peacock fans, maces^ and flywhisks as symbols of 
sovereignty. The second in January -February is the chief fair 
attended by over 5000 people. A large charitable dinner is given 
on this day to Brahmans and the poor. Th© traders of Akhalkop 
and rich merchants from other parts of the district furnish 
contributions in money and in kind. 

The other temple is of Mhasoba a spirit believed to be an attendant 
on Granpati. The temple is a domed stone shrine ten feet long by 
eight feet broad and including the dome about tw.elve feet high. 
According to the Krishna-mah^tmya the temple is said to have 
originally belonged to Ganpati and this seems probable as separate 
temples of Mbasoba are very rare. Round the shrine are stones 
representing the attendants of Ganpati and inside a stone for 
Mhasoba. In front of the temple are three gateways built about 
200 years ago by a headman of Akhalkop. A fair is held in April 
and attended by about 2000 people chiefly low caste Hindus^ Dhors 
Mangs and R^moshis^ and a few Mardthis, who are generally credited 


1 This chapter is contributed by Mr. J. W. P, Muir-Mackenzie, C, S, 
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with hatcMng evil plans for gang robberies and dacoities on the 
occasion. From one to two thousand goats are offered at the fair 
to Mhasoba. The heads are all given to the village headman, who 
nsually has a large number of guests whom he either entertains 
on sheep^s head or who buy the heads from him at |d. (4 a.) , 

a piece. The rest is eaten by the offerers who first offer the meals ■ 

to the god by placing it before the temple and then retire to feast 
on it. No meat-offering is allowed inside the shrine. The temple ) 
enjoys rent-free lands assessed at £13 (Rs. 130) a year and worth 
probably £50 (Rs. 500) a year. The Grurav priests of the temple 
get about £20 (Rs. 200) more during the fair. A flight of thirty 
steps (30' X 1' X 1') with four landings all built by devotees leads 
down from the temple to the river bed. 


Ashta in Valva with in 1881 a population of 9896, is a municipal 
town twelve miles south-east of IsMmpur. The town lies on a slight 
rise above the valley of the Krishna river which flows four miles to the 
east. The Peth-Sdngli local fund road passes close to the west. 
The town is walled and has four gates one on each side. There is a 
sub-judge^s court, a post office, and a vernacular school. The water- 
supply is chiefly from a well at the north-west corner of the town, 
for drinking purposes and a tank outside the west of the town 
for washing and cattle-watering. The well is dug in the solid rock 
and is about forty feet square. In 1880 its supply was in danger of 
running short when some of the rock was blasted as a last hope that 
a spring would be discovered. The boring rods were driven into 
the rock and a fault . hit upon. The water shot up as from an 
artesian well and there has been no difficulty since. But the 
remotest quarters of the town and the low castes are often’ in 
difficulties for water and in dry seasons have to go as far as the 
Krishna. The 1872 census showed 8874 Hindus and 674 Musalm^ns 
or a total of 9548. The 1881 census showed 9270 Hindus and 626 
Musalmans. The trade of the town is small, the population ‘^^being 
entirely agricultural. In area Ashta is nearly the largest village in 
the district/ and yields a land revenue of over £3000 (Rs. 30,000), 
while no other village in the district comes within much more than 
half fchis amount. About a quarter of a mile to the west of the town 
is another large tank formed by a dam said to date from Musaimiin 
times. The hollow behind the dam has silted up and the tank now 
hardly holds water. Some large banian and tamarind trees at its east 
and south-east edges make good shade for a camp. At the east 
side is a temple- of Bhairav kept by Dhangars. The temple itself is 
very small, and consists only of an image chamber with a small 
veranda opening east. But it has a paved courtyard with cloisters 
about 120 feet square with walls twelve feet high and a gateway 
prmounted with a drum chamber or nagdrhhdna. The worship 
is entirely conducted by Guravs and Dhangars, The Dhangars 
meet every evening and on Sunday evenings in large numbers, 
advancing to the temple in procession with drums and pipes, to 
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dance and sing before tbe god^ before whom sheep and goats ai’e often 
sacrificed. Most of the buildings are the work of rich Dhangars 
and point to a time when the caste had some wealth and influence. 
The town has a cloth-shop kept by Vani members of the community 
of different castes and occupations on the co-operative principle 
which is a new feature in the district. It pays its way fairly well 
and cash payments are strictly adhered to. In 1882-83 the 
manicipality had an income of £185 (Rs. 1850) and an expenditure 
of £120 (Rs. 1200). It has built a set of public latrines in a 
useful quarter and is adding to their number in other parts of the 
town. In 1857 daring the insurrection at Kolhapur^ a body of 
seventy-five horse was stationed at Ashta then the head-quarters of 
the Valva sub-division. 

AUHdll village is the residence of the Pant Pratinidhi and forms 
part of his estate or jdgir. It is surrounded on all sides by 
Government territory forming part of the Khatav sub-division and 
lies nine miles south-west of Vaduj, the head-quarters of the 
Khatav sub-division and about twenty-six miles south-east of 
Sat4ra. At the top of the pass by which the Satara-Tdsgaon 
road connects the Khatav and Koregaon sub-divisions, a cross 
road branches due east to Aundh which lies in a basin of small 
hills entirely sheltered from the north and east. The village 
has vernacular schools for boys and girls, a native library 
with a few books and photographs and the chief native news- 
papers, The dispensary is in charge of a passed medical pupil and 
has an average daily attendance of about thirty-five patients. The 
drinking water-supply of the town is mainly from wells. But there 
are also two large tanks twenty yards apart and each about fifty yards 
square said to have been built by a Vani many hundred years ago. 
The water is bad and little used even for washing. The Pantos 
mansion or vdda is the chief building in the village and consists of 
a two-storeyed vdda in the Maratha style with a quadrangle in the 
centre. In front is a courtyard flanked with buildings out of 
which a narrow approach leads at right angles into the n3ain street. 
The whole building covers a space of about two acres. Kext to it 
in the north of the town is a temple of Yarfiuna Devi, the patron 
goddess of the Pant Pratinidhi^’s family. In front of the temple on 
the east is a very fine lamp-pillar or dipmdl about sixty feet high 
and not more than about fifteen feet in diameter at the base. It 
is studded in eight alternate lines with in each line twenty-two 
projecting stones for mounting by and twenty-two brackets for 
lamps making a total of 176 lamps and as many steps. To break 
the monotony of the structure the steps are fixed in a position 
intermediate between the brackets and vica versa. The moulding of 
both brackets and steps is plain but graceful and the stone work 
’of the whole finely cut and well put together. The uncommon height 
and slender tapering of this dipmdl makes it unusually elegant. 
Aurangzeb came to the village, it is said, with the intention of 
breaking open the idol, but he spared the dipmdl. About two 
miles south of the town is a bungalow in a plantain garden built 
as a summer resort. About a mile to the sduth-west of the town 
B 1282-57 
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is a Mil about 800 feet alboTe tie plain;, tie summit of wiici is 
crowned by anotier temple of Yamuna Devi» It is tie special 
resort for worship of tie Pant and iis family^ and ias been much 
enlarged and adorned by tie present chief and his ancestors* 
Except its great local repute for holiness tie temple has nothing 
remarkable about it. Tie courtyard is about thirty yards square 
paved with stone and surrounded by ramparts about twelve feet 
thick and fifteen feet high inside. Outside^ tie height rises with the 
hilb and in places is not less than forty feet. There are five 
bastions one at the south-west and two each at the north-west and 
north-east corners. The south-east corner is rectangular. On the 
north-west side is the gateway a pointed arch of the thickness of 
the wall and on its left is the nagdrhhana oi\ mmio chamber. The 
temple consists of a plainly built 7nandap about thirty feet by twenty 
fronting east with a star-shaped cut stone but plain idol -chamber 
or gdbhdra with a greatest length and breadth of about twenty 
feet and surmounted by a twelve-sided stucco spire. The gdbhdra 
contains a black stone image of Yamnai. The ascent up the hill 
is made easy by means of about a hundred steps and an excellent 
pathway about ten feet broad. There is an alternative route by 
a second flight of steps up the lower half of the hill and passing 
a small shrine of Ganpati. On the hill side at the north-west of the 
temple is a fiat ridge with the remains of a mango grove and a 
stone tank about twenty yards square. The temple and its 
neighbourhood are the favourite haunt of small very tame monkeys. 
Twenty acres of land are given as indm to the monkeys, and 
grain is spread for them in the rains when they are believed to be 
in difficulties for food. Though the temple building is not very 
notable the ascent gives a fine view about twenty-five miles north- 
west towards Sdtara and on a clear day as far as Shingnapur about 
thirty miles to the north-east. In 1 71 3 Aundh was the scene of a battle 
between Krishnarav Khatd.vkar a Brtlhman raised by the Moghals 
and Bd^l^ji Vishvanath afterwards the first Peshwa and at that time 
a clerk to Sh^hu (1708-1749) of Satdra. Krishnarav was defeated 
and on submission was pardoned and granted the village of Khatav, 
twenty-five miles east of Satdra, 

Balia'dxirva'di is an alienated village belonging to the Sangli 
state and granted to Edmchandrarav Mahipati’av Ghorpade adopted 
son of the widows of Mahipatrav Ghorpade a junior branch of the 
Mudhol family. The village lies within the limits of the Valva 
sub-division about twelve miles south-east of Peth, and is easily 
reached by turning east from the Kolhapur mail road at the village 
of Tdndulvddi which is ten miles south of Peth. Bahadurv^di is 
remarkable for a fort consisting of three enclosures. The first or 
outer enclosure is round, about 150 yards in diametei", and consists of 
an earthen embankment about thirty feet high. Inside is another 
round space about 100 yards in diameter enclosed by a stone and 
mud wail about four feet thick and twenty feet high, with a shallow 
ditch tibout six feet wide. It has nine bastions of which the cento! 

oyer a fortified, gateway o strength. All the bastions 
, 5*1^6 third and innermost enclosure is a 
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square about sixty yards iu diameter surrounded by a moat twenty 
feet wide and thirty feet deep. It is enclosed by walls of stone 
and mud about thirteen feet thick and surmounted by eight bastions^ 
one at each corner and one at the centre of each side. The bastions 
facing east are particularly strongs and the wall is of rough masonry 
in mortar. The centime bastion on the east is inhabited and the 
walls contain store chambers. The walls and bastions are surrounded 
by a parapet and are loopholed for musketry. Their ramparts 
formerly held guns and mortars the few remaining of which were 
taken possession of by Government when the district was disarmed 
in 1857-58. The inmost enclosure -has a mansion forming the 
residence of the In^md^r and a rock- cut well with steps^ about fifty 
feet deep and twenty-five feet wide, and always holding twenty feet 
of water. The situation of this, fort is decidedly striking, crowning 
as it does the knoll on which the- village is built with the temple- 
crowned hill of Mallikarjun to the north, the luxuriant Varna valley 
on the east south and west, and Panhala and P^vangad to the south- 
west. No remai'kable engagement seems to have taken place at the 
fort and since the death of Mahipatrav, who served the last Peshwa in 
a high office under Hari Pant Phadke, the general in charge of 
the jaripatica or standard, the family has not been distinguished. 
The fort is said to have been built by the fourth Peshwa Madhavrav 
(1761 - 1772) as a. frontier px'otection against the attacks of 
Kolhapur. 

The temple of Mahadev tliougb not old is worth a visit. It 
consists of an idol- chamber or gdhhdra and a hall or manda'p 
together about fifty feet by twenty. The entrance is by a low 
kregulai’-shaped aroh> and the walls, about twelve feet high are of 
well dressed black stone. The brick spire is not unhandsome. 
The walls have a facade of images in relief and painted in chunam 
with some grotesque figures of animals and human beings on the 
roof of the mandap, 

Ba'gni in Yalva four miles south-west of Ashta is a large 
agricultural village alienated to the junior branch of the Mantri 
family the senior branch of which lives a^ Islampur. The- 1881 
census showed a population of 4707. The village has lofty walls in 
many places thirty feet high with, all round, a deep moat forty 
feet broad usually full of water on the west. There is also an inner fort 
or citadel,, entered by a strong gate. A large colony of Musalmd;ns 
live in the village, and the place was one of the posts or thdnds of 
the Bijd.pur kings (1489 - 1686). Outside the village about half a 
ndle to the east is a mosque about thirty feet square and fifteen 
high with a small dome in the centre. There are eight pillars four 
embedded in . the walls and four- in the centre. The niches are 
Saracenic handsomely moulded and decorated in floral patterns. To 
the east of the mosque is* a courtyard about sixty yards square 
containing a mausoleum of the usual type in honour of K4dir S^hib 
a Pir who received this honour for, among other things, miraculously 
curing a tumour with which Mahmud Shd,h, seventh kingof Bijapur 
(1626 - 16.56) was afflicted. The tomb inside is covered with a 
beautiful brocade curtain presented by the Mantris of B%ni. 
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Ba'lie, five miles nortli-east of Petfi/TOfcfi m l 881 a population of 
2402, is an alienated village cWefly remai’kable for temples of Shri« 
Eamling, Maruti, Granpati, and Shrikrislma, built on an island in tbe 
bed of tbe Krishna. The chief temple of Shri Rdmling was built by 
one Antoba Ndik Bhide about a century and a half ago. It is built 
of mortared brick throughout on a plinth, two feet high. The 
gihhdra ov image-chamber is about ten feet square and ten feet 
high. The outer chamber has a vaulted roof with four pillars. The 
side aisles are about eight feet high and the centre about thirteen 
feet high. The arches are pointed and about six feet wide. The 
whole chamber is about twenty feet square and is capped as 
usual by a pinnacle about thirty feet high also in mortared brick. 
The legend about the temple is that Rdm halted here during a 
pilgrimage and worshipped the ling. Two fairs a.re held at the 
temple one on the last day of Parish or December- January and the 
other on the bright ninth of Chaitra or March -April in honour of 
Eam^s birthday. The temple of Maruti built in 1814* by a Dhangar 
Setu Harpu Khot is a poor double building about thirty feet 
by fifteen. The whole is surrounded by a walled court. The 
entrance is through a solid masonry arch. In high floods the river 
flows right up to the dome of the temple and every year surrounds 
the wailed ceurt. Setu Dhangar also presented the E4mling temple 
with a curious brass cobra. . Besides these temples the village has a 
Grover nment vernacular school with about forty boys. 

Bdhe village was originally granted to Tashvantr^v Thorat who 
flourished in the reign of Bi.jd,ram (1689-1700) and his son Shivaji 
(1700-1708) * Yashvantrav was killed in the battle of Panhala (1 706), 
his adopted son was not present, and his villages were given to 
Sidduji his nephew. Tashvantrdv^s mansion in Bd,he was fortified 
with mud and stone walls bastioned at the corners. 

BaEnl© village situated close under the north slope of the 
Mala-Tambve spur three miles south of Mandrul and ten miles 
east -south-east of Pton contains a curious little HemMpaiiti 
temple said to have been built in a single night. It stands in the 
middle of a paved courts (78' x 64') sunk four feet in the ground and 
surrounded by five acres of fine old pimpaZ trees. The temple faces 
east and consists of an image-chamber with stone walls set in mortar 
(14' 4'^xl8'8") and surmounted by a shikhar or spire twenty-nine 
feet high from the ground. This spire is modern and built 
during the last century by Parshurjim Nar^yan Angal a rich banker 
of Nigadi who bdilt a temple at Pateshvar near Satara and many others 
in the district. The walls are 2' 8" thick and the inner space about 
eight feet square. ^ In the centre is a ling of Bahuleshvar Mahfidev 
in a case or shdlunkha fronting north and over a spring the 
water of which drains through a channel shaped like a cow^s head 
into a stone basin formed on the north side in the court pavement. 
In the north-west and south-east corners are two small basins sunk 
- V in the floor and there are two niches one in the south and one in 
I ) walL The entrance to the image-chamber is through a 

' ’ a quadrangular doorway two feet broad 

j py two. Bolip. niches in -the north and 
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soutli walls. Tlie kail or wkiok is really tke only ancient 

pax't of the temple is fourteen feet long east to west and 18" 10'^ 
broad north to south. It is^ as nsual^ open at all four sideSj 
supported by twelve pillars in four rows of three each^ 5" 8'' 
apart east to west or three rows of four each 4" 6'^ apart north to 
south. The four west pillars are embedded in the modern vestibule 
wall ; of the rest the four middle form a square in the centre 
of which is a small stone bull or Nandb and the remaining four 
are partly embedded in a stone bench 2" 8"' wide the end of which 
lies vertically under the eaves j which are broad and turned up at the 
end. The roof 7" 8" high from within was originally flat but has been 
put on a slope with bihck and cemented by a modern hand. ‘ Behind 
the bench rises a back about four feet high from the ground. The 
pillars are all of one pattern. The shafts are of a single block cut 
in rectangular octagonal and cylindrical concentric divisions but 
without any carving or ornament. The stone used throughout the 
mania f is in large blocks or slabs and at the roof is joined to the 
pillars by brackets branching in four directions. Each compartment 
has a ceiling in the lozenge pattern^ formed by placing slabs 
diagonally to each other without mortar. About nine feet east of 
the temple is a bathing tank (15' 11" x 19') fed from a spring in the 
south-east corner of the court and joined with it by a (Jrain. Five 
steps lead down to the water of which there is always three feet 
depth. The officiating temple priests are some Brahmans inhabiting 
the neighbouring village of Garavde. The temple is connected with 
Bahule half a mile off by a causeway. Water is very plentiful in 
this neighbourhood^ and advantage has been taken of it in many 
wells and channels for irrigation purposes, while close by the temple 
an excellent supply is given to Garavde village by a pipe so 
constructed as to tap a spring- In fact few villages in the district 
have such a pure and incorruptible supply of water. Fairs in honour 
of Bahuleshvar are held on the Mahdshhrdtra or Great Night of 
Shiv in February-March and the Mondays of Shrdvan or July-August 
and attended by from two to three thousand people. The ling is 
said to have been set up by a cowherd to whom the god appeared 
and showed the spring flowing with milk. « 

Ba'muoli village with a population of 494 lies seven miles 
south-west of Medha. It is connected with Medha by an 
excellent bullock track, and is the starting point in the Koyna valley 
for the Amboli pass connecting it with the Konkan, The village 
has been a local market from early times and has one or two 
shops of traders. Like Tambi, Bd,mnoli was a small administrative 
centre under the Mardtha government. 

Banpuri in the Vang valley, ten miles south-south-east of Patan, 
is an alienated village belonging to Vfeudev Anant Deshpdnde of 
Kolevddi. To the south of the village on the hill side is a temple 
cf Nffikba, a form of Shiv. The temple is a solid but poor structure 
with stone walls and a tiled roof. The ling has a silver mask which 
is carried in procession on the two fair days, the fifth of Chaitra 
{March-April). and the tenth of Ashvin (Septerqber-Ootober). On the 
latter occasion the attendance, numbers, over 7000. The legend is 
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tliat a cultivator surnamed Jauugade devotedly worsHpped SMv on 
this spot until lie grew so old and infirm tliat he could go no longer. 
Shiv ordered him to go home and promised to follow him if he did 
not look behind. The old man obeyed till on his way hearing a 
teiTible noise he looked back and saw an enormous boulder fallen 
from the hill and smashed to pieces. That night he had a dream 
that the boulder was Shiv who should be worshipped on the spot and 
styled Ndikba. 

BaVdliaH village alienated to R^jdrdm Bhonsle, the adopted 
son of the widows of the late Raja of Sdtara, had in 1881 a population 
of 4095 or an increase of 374 over that of 1872. It is situated three 
miles due south of Wai and a mile south of the Wai-Panchvad road^ 
with which it is connected by a small road leading down to the 
Krishna river which flows about li miles to the north. To the west 
of the village is a bare range of hills branching from Pasarni and 
containing two small caves very difficult of access believed to be 
Buddhist. On the hill top is a flat plateau with a temple of Devi 
in charge of a Gosavi. In the village is an old temple of Bhairav 
the whole of which was rebuilt about fifty years ago from village 
subscriptions. The temple is whitewashed and is a rude stone work 
with a brick spire and a courtyard. A yearly fair is held on the 
dark fifth (5f Phdlgun (February -March) and is attended by 500 
to 1000 people. Afar more interesting structure is the Mahddev 
temple down by the Kinshna about a quarter of a mile north of 
the high road. A paved court has been built on the side which 
slopes gently down to the river. The temple consists of an 
image-chamber about twelve feet square apparently old and 
a modern hall open at the sides^ with twelve pillars supporting 
a flat roof with a parapet and broad eaves. On the north of the 
image-chamber or gdbhdra is a small stone basin into which flows 
the water thrown over the Ung and over a spring believed to be one 
of the mouths of the Sai'asvati. The half is about twenty feet square 
and the courtyard in front eighty feet by sixty. The image-chamber 
is surmounted by a spire or shikhar in the old star shape. Leading 
from the temple to the river is a flight of stone steps thirty feet 
wide. The temple wa's added to and restored by a Peshwa officer 
suroamed Kd^nitkar. Besides these temples the village contains his 
large mansion or vdda with lofty brick walls and a gateway about 
forty feet high surrounding the court, and another two-storeyed 
mansion in eight compartments belonging to the Kulkarni family. 

Bhairavgad Fort twenty miles west south-west of P^^tan and 
ahoutfour miles west of Mdla, from which it is pretty easily accessible 
by a rough footpath through dense jungle, is a rounded hill situated 
on the face of the Sahyddri I'ange and jutting about a hundred feet 
into the Konkan. A narrow neck thirty yards long separates it 
from the clifl on the east, which rises some 300 feet above it, 

, About five acres in area the MU has on the east a temple of Bhairav 
^ V wMch gives it its name. 

'-Cl ^ Grant Bhairavgad was one of the forts built 
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by the Tdjds of Panliala. The garrison in Maratha times was 
furnished by soldiers sent from Bdtara. There are no traces of 
houses and the walls are in ruins* In the last Maratha war 
Bhairavgad was captured by the English on the 23rd of May 1818. 
A detachment of a hundred rank and file was sent by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kennedy under command of Lieutenant Capon from 
Sayarda in Ohipiun in Katnagiri. They pi'oceeded to Talavda 
a villao*e at the foot of the hill from which there was an ascent 
of neaidy six miles. But a message brought down the native officer 
in charge of the fort with a party of the garrison, who promised 
to surrender next morning on condition that the arms and property 
of himself and the garrison about a hundred strong, were respected 
and an escort of sepoys allowed as far as Pdtan. The fort was 
taken accordingly without resistance.^ 

BllilaV'dij 94 miles south-west of Tasgaon, is a village on the 
left bank of the Krishna with in 1881 a population of 6569. The 
1872 census showed a total of 6227 of whom 5832 were Hindus and 
395 Mnsalmdns ,* of the 1881 total 6156 were Hindus and 413 
Musalmans. The village is almost entirely agricultural, but has 
some substantial moneylenders. The surrounding land is some of 
the best black soil of the Krishna valley. The road from Tasgaon 
to Ashta passes through this village which is connected 'by a flying 
bridge with Akhalkop on the opposite hank. A fine bathing ghat 
or flight of steps has been made down to the river. The descent is 
not more than about five feet and the steps have been so built that 
> a coin placed on any step can he seen from any position of equal 
height in the rest of the flight-. The river bank is very soft and 
muddy and the foundation for the steps is said to be constructed 
principally of cattle horns which were collected in great numbers and 
thrown into the water the action of which it is said caused them to 
spread and take root like trees. In 1827 Captain Clunes notices 
Bhilavdi as a village of 550 houses with fifteen shops and a resthouse,^ 

BilOpalgad hill fort lies within the village limits of Banur 
at the extreme south-east of the Kh^ndpur suh-division. The 
easiest approach to it is from Kh^n^pur eleven miles by the Kar^d- 
Bij^pur road to Palshi, whence a rough path passable for ponies 
leads through a very stony country four miles due east to B^nur. A 
small neck of land divides the spur on which the fort and village are 
situated from the main Khdnapnr plateau. The fort is formed by 
broken walls skirting the edges of an irregular rhomboid raised 
about sixty feet above the rest of the plateau. A Hill in the centre 
might serve as the htila killa or citadel, but it is unfortified and 
contains a temple of Mahadev. The village of B^nnr is situated 
at the south of the fort just inside the wall. The internal area 
of the fort is between two and three hundred acres. On the south- 
east, east and north, it is fairly unapproachable up the precipitous 
descent of about 700 feet on into the Mdn valley below. On the 
west and south there is nothing but the small rise of sixty to one 
hundred feet above mentioned, hut to reach this the narrow neck 
noticed above has to be crossed. The fort, however, is commanded 
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from Mils about half a mile to the west. A broad track was made 
in ancient times from the Tillage of Jarandi five miles south-east 
by which stores used to be sent. There is a small tank inside the 
fort^ and close on the south a fine lai'ge one with a well adjoining 
and full of water throughout the year. According to a local legend 
the fort was built by a king named Bhopal. In 1679^ Bhopalgad 
fort as the eastern outpost of Shivajf s territories was besieged and 
taken by a detachment under Sambhdji then in rebellion against 
his father Shivaji and sent by Diler Khan the Moghal general 
then besieging Bijapur.^ 

Bhose, a village of 2185 people nine miles south-east of Tasgaon^ 
is remarkable for a cuidous cave temple of Dandoba Mahadev. The 
temple is situated in the hills to the south-east of the village about 
fifty-eight feet from the summit of a point rising about 1200 
feet above the level of the spur. The spur on which the hill 
stands branches due south from the Khd^napur plateau, and tlio 
cave temple on it faces east. The ascent from Bhose is easy by 
the elephant path/^ a track cleared by the Patvardhans for their 
elephants^ though there is no made road. A flat platform leads 
to the temple doorway which is cut rectangularly out of the rock 
four feet high by three feet broad. There is no door or any frame- 
work for 6ne. Immediately inside is a hole made in the rock 
above which lets light in the whole cave except the image-chamber 
which is artificially walled off from the rest. The whole excavation 
is fifty-eight feet long east to west and thirty-six feet broad north 
to south, and was originally apparently nothing but an oblong cave. 
A great deal of building has since been done by modern hands. 
An inscription noticed below shows that a king named Shringau 
was intimately connected with it. His place of residence is called 
Kausalyapur. A legendai^y account gives Kaimdanyapur as the 
place of residence of a raja known as Hingandev, a name a trace of 
which also remains in the Hingankhadi at Mhasurne and perhaps 
in the name Shingn^pur,^ where he is said to have performed much 
devotion. The date in the inscription is said to read Shah Gil 
(a.d.689), but this seems wrong and the king is probably the Devgiri 
T4dav king Singhan I. or II., who flourished in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries.^ It seems possible that he built this temple, 
more especially as the temples of Kundal and Malkeshvar are 
referred by Dr. Burgess to a period between the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries. The chamber roof is quite flat and there 
are no benches at the sides. Inside the door a space twenty- 
eight feet wide and thirty feet long has been walled up, le^aviiig 
recesses between the wall and sides of the cave. At right angles 
to this is a wall right across the cave, with a door about five feet 
-by four which leads to a hall or manda^J. Immediately in front of 
this door two stone figures of a man and woman called ^'Bahule” 
with Mardthi inscriptions below them are, it is believed, door- 
/ keepers or satellites of the gods. One contains the date Shak 1G95 
(a.i). J773). The rest is not legible. The other contains the 
names Shinapa and BSklpa Tatavte bin (son of) Jaydpa Tatavto, 
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residence Sanik Savemane Eajoji, These letters are modern. 
Inside the mamlai^ extends tlie whole width of the cave. Above 
the centre of the mandap is a masonry structure (14 x 10') forming 
the image-chamber. A door (‘7'x5') leads into the chamber which 
contains a stone ling on a pedestal about four feet high railed off 
by a cross bar to prevent worshippers coming too close and over- 
crowding. A passage is left round the chamber five feet wide at the 
back and thirteen feet wide at- the sides. This is ordinarily used 
for the holy circuit or praclahshina which is necessary to qualify 
a worshipper to enter into the image-chamber. The rest of the 
mandap is taken up with masonry arches made to give a nave and 
side aisles. The pillars are about a foot in diameter with plain 
and square shafts and round arches. In front of the door of 
the image-chamber is a small stone Nandi^ and to its right is an 
ei^dit-handed image of Bhavani about three feet high and a foot 
ill diameter, and close by it is a slab in the middle west pillar which 
is carved in front with the Kanarese inscription above mentioned. 
Next the north-west pillar is another stone image of Virbliadra^ 
similar in sisse to the, Devi. Upon the summit of the hill and 
supposed 'to be directly over the ling is a spire about thirty feet 
square at the base and of the same height, formed of four 
concentric square courses each about three feet less in diameter 
than the other and surmounted by an nrn-shaped pinnacle. The 
lower courses are of stone and the upper courses and pinnacle are of 
brick. The stone courses are of considerable age, but who built them 
is not known. The brick courses were added by Ohintamanrav Apa 
Patvardhan at the beginning of the present century. The god is 
called Dandoba after the priest mentioned in the inscription. In his 
honour about 600 people assemble for worship on each Monday 
in Shrdvan or July- August. The worshippers are chiefly Liiigfiyat 
Vanis and Jains. 

Blllisliailgad in Khatav about eleven miles south-west of Vadnj 
is a roughly oval solitary hill rising about 600 feet above the 
surrounding plain. On the north-west half down the slope are a 
number of houses mostly inhabited by Brahmans formerly attached 
to the fort garrison. The ground above theffort slopes towards the 
top. Except near the gateway on the north-east the walls are of 
light masonry. On the top was a very deep tank now filled up. 
The ascent is easy. Bhushangad is not commanded by any hill 
within five miles. The fort was built by Shiv^ji about 1676, and 
sustained an attack from Fattehsing Mane in 1805, then camped at 
Eahimatpur. 

.Bopardi, within 1881 a population of 796, is a small village 
two miles north of Wai and connected with it by a well cleared 
track. It contains a modern but well built little temple of Mahadev 
cuiiously placed in a stone tank, from which four steps lead upwards 
on to the surrounding court. The temple is nothing but a shrine 
with a porch the whole measuring twenty feet long by eighteen feet 
wide. The porch is four feet by eighteen, and consists of three small 
flat-roofed compartments supported on rectangular shafted pillars 
eighteen inches at the base with brackets at the head. The shrine 
IS surmounted by a very elaborate stucco-decorated brick spire or 
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shiMiar. In front is a Nandi canopy also witli a small spire. The 
Img is over a ricli spring and there is a drain on the north side 
tlirongh which the water is allowed to run. The temple, which 
though small is for a modern structure very pleasing, was built hj 
one Lahshman Dhonddev Phadnis a dependant of the great Eastia 
family who flourished about a hundred years ago. The temple is in 
great local repute at Wai. 

BorgaOB, 5| miles north-east of Islampur and five miles north- 
west of Vdlva, is a large agricultural village situated on the right 
bank of the Krishna at a sudden bend which it takes northwards. 
The population in 1881 was 4144. The village has a vernacular 
school and a temple on the north adjoining the Krishna. The 
temple is an interesting modern building in a court about 100 feet 
square with round arched cloisters of brick covered with mortar. 
The land in the neighbourhood is some of the .finest Krishna valley 
black soil. 


Cliaildan^ and Vandan forts are situated some ten miles north- 
east of Satara and stand out prominently from the range of hills 
running nearly south from Harali the massive hill immediately east 
of the Khdmatki pass and terminating with Jaranda nearly due east 
of Satara. Vandan the higher, larger, and more prominent of the two, 
8841 feet atove sea level, is approached most easily from Jaranda 
a hamlet of Kikli. The path, which bears evidence of having been at 
one time a broad roughly-paved causeway with here and there some 
rude steps, ascends steeply the northern slope of the fort until it 
reaches the saddle between Vandan and Ohandan, then it doubles 
back along the eastern slope immediately under the lower of the two 
scarps for some distance almost level. About midway along the 
eastern side of the hill it again doubles back and the ascent is by a 
steep flight of rough steps to the first gate which looks nearly due 
south. The gateway is in fair order but the curtain behind it has 
fallen down and is completely ruinous. A sharp zigzag leads to fche 
second gate which looks more ancient than the first gate and is nearly 
blocked up with stones. ^ There is an inscription in Persian characters 
over the gateway and within are several rooms for the accommodation 
of the guard. A covered way leads on from the gate to a point whence 
a very steep winding flight of stones leads direct to the top of the 
scarp or a more gradual gradient gives access to the top by walking 
round to the northern side. The lower scarp is a very perfect one 
and the only possible approach to the top is by the gateway first 
mentioned. Orfce within this gateway, now that the curtain has 
fallen down, the top can be reached by either route. 

The area on the top is considerable and bears the appearance of 
having held a large garrison. The rains and foundations of houses 
are very numerous up and in the south-east corner where there is a 
regular street. This quarter is pointed out as the Brahman dlL 
. Immediately above it>^ approached by a broad flight of steps, are 
^ the ruins of the $(ZTikc(.TV{tdc^ overshadowed by a large banian tree. 
Close by is a second large banian and above a large shivti tree. 

' v; i; , i .- r,;; 
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dam liaying been eyidently purposely damaged to prevent water 
being retained. A Suhheddr formerly resided on tbe fort witliviU 
lages from the present Koregaon sub-division in his charge. As 
in the case of Vandan only the broken points were defended by 
masonry walls and the angles by bastions. In 1 673 Ohandan Vandan 
were among the forts which fell into Shivaji^s hand.^ They were taken 
by Aurangzeb^s officers in 1701 but were recaptured by Shahn after 
his release in 1708.^ During the civil war between Tarabai and 
Shahu, Shahids arnay was encamped at Chan dan Vandan in the rains 
of 1708.^ In a revenue statement of about 1790 ^ Candanwanden^ 
are mentioned as the head-quarters of a pargana in the Bijapur 
sitbha with a revenue of £2164 Ss, (Rs. 21 ^644).^' They fell without 
resistance in 1818, 


Chaphal Clia'plial an alienated village with in 1881 a population of 

1953 being an increase of 38 over that in 1872, lies on the Maud 
a tributary of the Krishna six miles west of Umbraj. It is reached 
by a first class local fund road as far as Oharegaon three miles 
south-west of Umbraj from where a track reaches Chaphal by 
Majgaon. The village is prettily placed in a narrow part of the 
valley and is surrounded by fertile black soil lands and teak-covered 
hills. The water-supply for drinking and irrigation is plentiful. 
The proprititor is Lakshmanrav Ramchandra Svami the descendant 
of the famous Ramdas Sv^mi the contemporary and spiritual adviser 
of Shivaji. The representative of this family takes rank first 
among the Satara native chiefs above the Pratinidhi and the 
, Sachiv and the chiefs of Phaltan and Jath ; and divides his residence 

between Chaphal and the, fort of Parli. Eight villages of the 
head Man valley are alienated to him, besides others in Satdra 



near Parli fort. Chaphal village is distributed over both sides of 
the river. On the left bank is the main sti*eet inhabited by several 
well-to-do traders where a weekly market is held. A foot bridge 
connects it with the right bank where are the vernacular school in a 
good Government building, a few cultivators^ houses, and the temple 
and mansion of the Svami, They are built on a hill within the 
same paved court and are reached by a causeway surmounted by a 
flight of fifty steps an’d an archway with a nagdrhhdna or drum- 
chamber on the top. The dwelling houses line the sides of the court 
and in the middle is the temple dedicated to Ramdas Svami and to 
his tutelary deity the god Maruti. The temple court steps are all 
of fine trap masoniy and in excellent repair but, apart from solidity 
and good plain workmanship, are in no way remarkable. The 
temple faces east and has an open hall on wooden pillars and a stone 
image-chamber with a tower of brick and cement. The temple was 
completed in 1776, at an estimated cost of over £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), 
by Bilaji ,MandaTgahe a rich Brahman who built many others in 
: the distinct. The north side faces the river whose banks here are 
about sixty feet high of crumbling black soil and kept together by 
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a solid retainiBg wall of mortared masonry. Tlie temple is enriclied 
by many offerings and is a favourite place of pilgrimage. A fair 
attended by 2000 to 3000 pilgrims is held on tlie nintli of Ghaitra 
or March -April. 

Cliaregaoilj with in 1881 a population of 3175 being an increase 
of 104 over that in 1872 is a large village four miles west of Umbraj 
on the Umbraj -Malharpeth road which crosses the Mand river by a 
^ bridge close to the south-west of the town. Charegaon has a good 
vernacular school and a large population of Vanis who conduct a 
; carrying and export trade with Ohiplun. From early times pack 

‘ bullocks from this village crossed the Kumbhhrli pass in numbers. 

Their place is now, taken by carts the payments of which form a 
large portion of the proceeds of the Urui toll on the Malharpeth road. 

CMkurdO^ a village of 3894 people^ lies in the Tdrna valley 
i between nine and ten miles south-south-west of Peth and six miles 
j west of the Satara-Kolhapur road. It is one of the most thriving 
villages in the district with broad streets and good houses. The 
land surrounding it is excellent yielding rich crops of sugarcane 
and pepper. The Deshmukhs of Chikurde are an affluent Brahman 
family of local repute and importance and have held the office since 
the days of the Bijapur kings. Besides their own mansion which 
is a fine specimen of the modern Mardtha mansion or vcida^ the 
Deshmukhs, especially the present repi’eseutative and his father, have 
1 done much in endowing and enlarging a modern but handsome 
; temple of Mahd^dev, which lies about a mile north-west of the village 

I at the edge of a bare plain oimdlrdn. The temple (SO ' xSOQ has an 

~ image-chamber, a stone hall or inandajpy md a brick tower. In 

I front is a large paved courtyard 120 feet square surrounded by a 

stone wall, and outside a large masonry tank about eighty feet 
square. The temple has considerable endowments bestowed by the 
Deshmukhs for the maintenance of the worship and for reading 
Purdns. Ohikurde has a vernacular school and a village post office, 

CMmangaoHj a village of 1966 people, on the left bank of a stream 
about four miles north-west of Koregaon, has a ruined Hemadpanti 
temple of Mah4dev. The sanctuary is modern but the hall with its 
sixteen pillars is old. The centre course in each pillar is well carved. 
The facade of the roof is of stone slabs with the usual broad eaves 
curved and turned-up margins. The carving in the pillars, the frieze 
of the plinth, and facing of the roof, is good and in a floral pattern with 
? knots and balls. The brackets supporting the pillars are also well 

\ carved. Chimangaon was the head-quarters of Gokhle in an 

attack on Vardhangad fort when in 1807 he was returning to Poona 
after the action below Vasantgad in which the Pant Pratinidhi was 
j taken prisoner.^ 

DahiTadi, 17° 42' north latitude and 74^ 36' east longitude the 
head-quarters of the Man sub-division, with a population in 1881 of 
2049 being 508 less than in 1872, lies on the right bank of tha Man 
on the Pusesavli-Shingn^pur road, forty miles east of Satara and 
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about four miles from tbe junction of tbe above mentioned road with 
tbe Satara-Pandbarpur road, Tbe river banks are low and the 
village is spread along tbe sides f or about a quarter of a mile. 5 
Besides tbe sub-divisional revenue and police offices, Dabivadi bas 
a sub-judge^s court, a vernacular school, a post office, and a weekly 
market. The revenue and police offices are in an old native mansion. 

Da'tegad, or Sundargad, about 2000 feet above tbe plain, lies three ' 

miles north-west of Patau. It is one of the highest points for many 
miles and not commanded by any neighbouring bill. Tbe ascent is 
about three miles by a very steep bridle path leading on to a plateau 
whence there is a steep ascent to tbe fort. The scarp is about thirty 
feet high, but owing to scattered boulders is in places easy to climb. 
About 600 feet long by 180 feet broad, the fort is oblong in shape 
and bas an area of about three acres. The entrance is about the 


centre of the west face. A passage about seven feet broad is cut 
about twenty feet down from the top of the scarp. This passage 
contained a gateway of a single-pointed arch ten feet high which has 
now fallen in. About twenty rock-cut steps lead out on the top turn- 
ing south halfway up. In the corner of the angle is a redimage of 
Maruti still worshipped. The walls are now in ruins and consisted 



originally of large laterite blocks, well cut, and put together without 
mortar. TKese must be the original structures though there are many 
modern additions. The wall originally had a loopholed parapet 
about four feet high. On the east a little more than half-way up is 
a curious dungeon. Some steps^^lead down about eight feet into the 
rock in which a room apparently about thirty feet by twelve and 
eight high has been made. It is fearfully dark and two small holes 
are perforated for light and air. This room, it is said, was used as 
an oubliette or dungeon. There is also a very curious well 100 feet 
deep cut twenty feet square out of the solid rock, and with a flight of 
sixty -four rock-cut steps twelve feet wide. The water is approached 
through, a sort of gateway made by leaving unhewn a portion of the 
rock joining the two sides of the passage. The water is always 
good fresh and abundant. The story is that the well belongs to the 
Koyna river and that a leaf thrown into that river at the right place 
will he found floating m this well. There are two large tanks thirty 
feet square and a smaller one all said to he for the storage of grain. 
This seems doubtful ; they were more probably used to store water 
drawn from the big well. On the south of the fort are the remains 
of four buildings and facing north and adjoining the rock is 
the Jcacheri building or court-house. The fort had a permanent 
garrison of 150 and lands were assigned for its maintenance in the 
neighbouring villages. Administrative orders were frequently sent 
for execution by the Mardtha government to the officer in charge of 
this fort.^^ Though the usual native tradition ascribes its building 
to Shivdji, documents show that the Muhammadans had possession of 
this fort. Its appearance makes it likely that it is older than either 
; and the well is ascribed to mythological seers or BisJiis. On the 
east face is a tank made in the side of the hill at the foot of the 
' ' the rock in the form of a cow^s mouth# It has 

‘ , spring for a drinking and irrigation 
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supply to tlie town of Patau, but the Irrigation Department ha^e 
found the schem.e impracticable. After the establishment of the 
S^tto Raja in 1818, Captain Grant obtained the surrender of 
P^tegad about May in exchange for five horses of the fort 
commandant which had been captured by the local militia, and 
promising to allow the garrison their arms and property. 

; Dour, on a feeder of the Varna, about ten miles north-west of 
I Koregaon and fourteen miles north-east of S^tara, is a large village 
I with a vernacular school and a travellers^ bungalow. The village 
I lies about a mile above the junction of the old Poona and Deur-Sap 
i roads and had, in 1881, a population of 1614 or 354 over that of 

I 

I In 1713 Deur was the scene of a battle between Chandrasen 
I Jddhav and Haibatrav Mmbalkar chiefly on the question of the 
surrender of B41aji Vishvanath, afterwards the great Peshwa, but 
then only in a subordinate station attached to JMhav and deputed 
^ to superintend revenue collections for the Satara R4ja. This 
was resented by Jadhav and Bdlaji fled for his life to P4ndugad. 
Jadhav demanded his surrender from Shahu Raja who replied by 
ordering up Haibatrav. Jadhav was defeated and retired to 
Kolhapur, where he was received and given a jdgir} ^ 

Devra'shta in Kh^napur, a village of 2040 people about twelve 

1 miles south-west of Vita, has a curious cluster of temples and ancient 
monkish cells. These lie about a couple of miles north-west of the 
village and a good roadway made and planted with trees by the 
devotees of the place leads to the bare round -topped hills near 
I which the village lies. The temples lie in a hollow about half-way 

I down a small gently sloping but rocky pass through an opening in 

I the hills which forms the communication between the Kh^napur 

j and V41va sub-divisions. They are pei'haps more easily accessible 

I from Takari village in the Valva sub-division which has an Irrigation 

bungalow good to serve as a starting point. A walk north- 
■ ' east of about one mile along a path running between the Satara- 

r Tasgaon road and the range of hills which runs parallel to it leads 

! to a ravine opening to the north up which the path turns. The 

i rocks on each side are bare and rugged and the ground much 

[ broken by deep stream beds. A little scrub grows here and there. 

I A mile of this and the ravine closes in. The path begins to ascend 

I slightly, and after a rise of about fifty feet reaches the hollow where 

' are the temples. The hollow is about sixty yar^s square and 

quite shut in by low rocky hills and broken ground, but contains no 
less than forty-three temples large and small nearly all of the same 
pattern, a square shrine with vestibule and a spire of brick, and all 
in honour of Mahadev and containing no image but the ling. The 
chief temple is in the centre, and, though modernised by restoration, 
is apparently older than the rest. It is dedicated to Samudreshvar 
Mahadev or Mah4dev of the Sea and the antiquity and sanctity 
of the place is derived from this temple and its accompanying 
cells.* Entering from the south in a tow On the left or west 
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are three temples and on the right or east are the cells^, seyen in 
a row running from west to east and then^ at right angles^ seven 
more running from south to north. These buildings are undoubtedly 
old and are said to have been inhabited by seers or Risliis, As 
there is no inscription it is difficult to fix their exact date. But 
legends connect the place with a Raja of Kundal/ where are a large 
number of Erdhuranical caves/ and these cells^ therefore^ are 
probably of about the same age. They look as if they were an 
unfinished part of a cloistered quadrangle for a temple. The 
position of the temple of Samudreshvar to the' north of the end of 
the cells would not suit with this theory^ but there is a small shrine 
now made into a modern temple in a place almost corresponding to 
the centre of the quadrangle. The cells are each six feet long 
and four feet broad and about 5' 8"' high. They have pillars with 
shafts at each corner and square dome-like tops closed in with 
rough fiat slabs. The cells all open inwards and are separated 
by stone partitions a foot thick^ which gives some support to the 
quadrangle theory. They are closed at the back by a solid stone 
wall about two feet thick and about seven feet high including 
a slightly raised coping. This gives a fall for the centre roof 
which slopes inwards down to the broad eaves in the old 
Hemddpanti style. These eaves are one foot seven inches broad^ 
curved, and turn up at the front margin. They are kept in their 
places by the heavy roof slabs which overlap them some six inches. 
The rest of the roof is made in the same fashion, the upper slabs 
overlapping the lower. The coping stones at the top are about 
five feet long and one foot ten inches wide with wedge-shaped 
incisions apparently for the insertion of dovetailing blocks to hold 
them together. Each roof slab, where it overlaps the one below, 
and the eaves, is faced with mouldings and crochets. No 
mortar is used throughout the structure, which is of large blocks 
of trap finely cut. Old slabs mouldings and shafts of various 
fashions are scattered about difierent parts of the place and are 
worked here and thei'e into the new temple buildings. 

Immediately in fropt of the seven cells running north are five 
temples in a row opening west. . In a line with these cells are three 
more temples or rather modern chambers opening west and turning 
west of them are four more opening south. Facing the east row of 
cells are four temples in a row opening east, a dhannshdla or rest- 
house and then another temple. In the centre is a small temple 
above alluded to, north of it another, and north of this last the temple 
of Samudreshvar. It has a mandap with the old style of pillars and a 
brick spire but no signs of antiquity. Twenty yards north of it are 
three masonry tanks about ten feet long and six feet broad, one 
below the other for difierent castes, always full of beautiful clear 
water with about nine small temples surrounding them. East of 
: . these is the road leading up to Devrdshta and beyond the road 
llJlO; sacred tank generally dry but when filled with water used 
. 4br ablution. Its waters are supposed to have miraculous powers 
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and to liave originally cured tlie Raja of Kundal wlio built the 
cells. The legend is that a sage named Sut told the great sage 
Vy^s that he had been to all sacred places and yet had not been 
satisfied. Vyas then infoimied all the Bishk that there was a 
sacred spot named Samiidreshvar which would become known in 
the days of Raja Sheteshyar. Raja Sheteshyar once went to hunt 
in the Ambika country. He shot an arrow at his quarry but 
missed and in following it arrived at the forest of Mbid. He was 
in great difficulty for water and came to where the sage Sumitra 
was sitting. He asked him for water. But the sage was rapt in 
divine contemplation and would not answer him. The I^ja then 
got in a rage and threw some lice which were on the ground at the 
sage. At that moment the sage awoke from his trance, saw 
Sheteshyar and visited him with the curse that vermin would come 
out all over his ‘body. The Raja begged for mercy, on which the 
sage said the plague should occur only at night and disappear in the 
day, and after twelve years the sanctuary of Samudreshvar would 
be discovered, ahdhis sins be cleansed there by the devoted worship 
of his wife. The Raja went home and his wife passed the appointed 
time praying for him and cleansing him day by day of the vermin 
that appeared on him at night. He then went to hunt in the same 
part of the country and was again in difficulties for water,-* when he saw 
a small rill trickling from a rock in the Sahy^dris. Its water he took 
in his hand, washed with it his eyes and month and when he got home 
his wife noticed at night that his hand eyes and mouth were free 
from the vermin plague. The wife then suggested that he should 
go to the spring wherewith he had washed. He made a large tank 
where the rill had appeared, and washed his whole body, when the 
vermin entirely disappeared. On inquiring for the origin of this 
sacred water he was told by Kartik Svami that it came from the 
head of Shankar. The reason of its appearance and the name 
Samudreshvar are thus explained : Shankar killed a gigantic 
sea demon called Jalandar. The sea or Samudra, delighted at this, 
worshipped Shankar and asked him to manifest himself at 
some spot where Samudra would put up the ling in his honour. 
Shankar consented and out of his head-* sprang a branch of the 
Ganges which was the rill Sheteshyar found and hence the name 
Samudreshvar. Shankar promised to favour this spot as he did 
Benares itself. The legends contain no account of how the cells 
were built. The other shrines here were built in honour of various 
manifestations of Shankar and kindred deities. A prince named Bil 
Rd,ja erected one and Somndth of Sorath, aname w&ich seems to have 
some reference to the celebrated Ki^thidwar temple destroyed by 
Muhammad of Gazni, is another. Another prince mentioned is Giri 
Raja, but there seem to be no historical personages corresponding 
to these names. The cells are said to have been built by 
Hingandev, the king who is said to have built the well .at Mhasurne 
or Hingankhadi in Khatav ; while the village of Hingangad close 
by in the Khandpur sub-division is perhaps named after him. His 
place of residence is said to have been Kaundanyapur which is said 
to be the same as Kundal, the Pant Pratinidhi^s village about four 
miles to the south-east* 
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Dlia'vadslli village about six miles nortb-west of Sat^ra is 
interesting as tbe Head-quarters or sansthdn m.d afterwards as tie 
burial place or samddhi of BH^rgavram tHe spiritual teacher or 
maMpurwsA of Bajirav the second PesHwa^ and his sons Balaji 
Bdjirav or Ndna Saheb^ the third Peshwa. Bajirav and his son 
reported all their proceedings to Bhdrgayrdm. Their letters are 
valuable historical records*^ 

DivasM Khurd village in Pdtan, alienated to Ndgojirav 
Patankar, contains a curious cave and spring sacred to Dvareshvar 
Mahadev and Eamchandra. The cave lies seven miles north-west 
of Pdtan on a platform of rook on the east side of the spur ending 
at Dategad^ and about 700 feet above the plain. Two hundred feet 
higher is the large mztm or ledge generally found on the sides of these 
hills and 100 feet above this the rocky ridge or hogback which crowns 
this spur throughout. The worshippers are chiefly unmarried Jangams 
or Lingayat priests. The cave is about 200 feet long, thirty-five feet 
deep, and six to eight feet high. In the centre is the Mahddev shrine 
and twenty yards to the north a shrine of Rd-mchandra. The Jangams 
have maths or cells all along the cave leaving spaces for the temples 
about twenty feet square. They make themselves and their cattle 
fairly comfortable by blocking up the rock with mud partitions and 
doorways. The water drips from a spring in the solid rock above the 
Mahddev cave. The Mahddev cave has a little wood ornamentation 
put up by a member of the P4tankar family about eighty years ago, 
but except its size and curious nature the cave has nothing very 
remarkable. Great holiness attaches to the place and it is visited 
by pilgrims from the Karn^tak and elsewhere. Jatrds or fairs are 
held in honour of Mahadev on the first day of MdrgsMrsh or 
November- December and in honour of Rdmohandra on the first of 
Chaitra or March -April and are attended by about 500 people from 
the neighbouring villages. 

Dhoni village lies on the north bank of the Krishna about five 
miles north-west of W^i with which it is connected by a broad 
cleared track maintained in fair repair from Local Funds. The 
population consists mainly of the Brahman worshippers at the 
temple's which form the only objects of interest in the village. The 
chief temple is between the village and the riv^ and is dedicated 
to Mahadev. It consists of a shrine and a veranda, and in front of 
these small Saracenic scollopped arches supported on pillars about six 
feet high and a foot thick. The arches and the inside walls are of 
highly polished basalt. The shrine is fifteen feet long and fourteen 
feet broad and the veranda fifteen feet broad and eighteen feet long 
projecting two feet on each side of the shrine making the length of 
the whole structure thirty-eight feet. The veranda arches are 
covered with leaves and what appear to be cones. Beyond the 
arches, on each side of the facade, is a broad band of wall carved in 
arabesques. The height of the building including the spire is 
rpbably not more than forty feet, and, except the spire which is of 
e of basalt* The spire in two twelve-sided tiers with 
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an urn-sliaped pinnacle on the top. The urn rests on a sort of basin 
the edges of which are carved in a lotus leaf pattern. There are 
similar small pinnacles at the corners of the shrine and the mandap. 
The whole building is raised from the ground on a plinth about two 
feet high. Four feet in front is the sacred bull Nandi well carved 
of polished basalt and under a canopy surmounted by a dome. It is 
seated upon the back of a turtle represented as in the act of swimming 
and surrounded by a stone basin by filling which it is intended to 
complete the illusion. The canopy is octagonal supported on 
scollopped arches similar to those in the shrine. The bull is in the 
usual reclining attitude with the point of the right foot resting on 
the tortoise and the right knee bent as if about to rise. The 
usual trappings^ necklace bellsj and saddle cloth are carved in stone. 
The tortoise is circular with feet and head stretching out from under 
the shell and very roughly done. It rests on a circular basement 
and has a diameter of about fifteen feet. The sides and margin of 
the basement are tastefully cut so as to represent the fringe of the 
lotus flower. The canopy is surmounted by a small octagonal spire 
or shikhar eight feet high^ and profusely decorated in stucco. The 
basin in which this structure rests is circular, about two feet deep 
and twenty feet in diameter and is simply sunk into the pavement of 
the court with a small turned back lip or margin. Eoyndthis chief 
temple are four others dedicated to Narsinh^ Ganpati, Lakshmi^ and 
Vishnu which contain yellow marble images of those divinities said 
to have been brought from Agra. One temple which stands outside 
by itself represents the Shiv Panchd,yatan. Four heads look to 
the four cardinal points of the compass and the fifth heavenwards. 
Of the other four temples the Narsinh temple deserves mention for 
its curious hideosity. It has a circular basement on an octagonal 
plinth about six feet high and surmounted by a hideous structure 
made of mixed stucco and wood and supposed to represent an 
umbrella. All these buildings are in a paved court 100 feet by 120 
with brick walls about twelve feet high. There is an entrance 
consisting of a stone pointed archway which by itself is not 
unimposing, but the walls are very much out of keeping. These 
temples were ail built by Mah^dev Shivrani a Poona moneylender 
who flourished about 1780 a.d. A side door from the temple court- 
yard leads to a flight of Steps built about the same time by one 
N^rayanr^v Vaidya. On the right is a small temple to Earn 
attributed to the last Peshwa Bdjirav 11. (1796-1817). Its conical 
spire has been broken off by the fall of a tree. Below this and 
facing the river is a sort of cloister containing an image of Ganpati. 
The arches are pointed and the date of the building is probably 
about 1 780 a.d. About half a mile up the river is a small temple to 
Mah^ev built by Sh^hu (1708 - 1749) who came to Dhom to bathe 
in the river. The place is held in great veneration and the Mahadev 
ling is said to have been first set up by a Bishi named Dhaumya 
said to have come from the source of the Krishna at Mah4baleshvar. 
A fair or in honour of Mahadev takes place on the full-moon 
oi Vaishdkh or April -May and one in honour ot Narsinh on the 
bright fourteenth of 
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Gllliva;lltgad or Morgiri Fort, six miles sontb-west of Patan^ is 
a steep oblong MU about 1000 feet above tlie plain. The walls have 
fallen in. There is a well but no marks of habitation and no gateways 
remain. The hill is the end of a lofty spur branching in a south-east 
direction from the main range of the Sahyadris at Mala. The fort is 
completely commanded from this spur with ivhich it is connected by a 
narrow neck of land a quarter of a mile long. The north-east corner 
of the fort is the highest point and the ground slopes irregularly to 
the south-west. The form is not unlike a lion couchant, which is 
the supposed meaning of the word morgiri. Part of the village of 
Morgiri lies close below the south-east side of the fort, while there 
is another hamlet similarly situated on a shoulder of the hill to 
the north-west. 

The fort has no signs of age. In the eighteenth century it 
appears to have maintained a garrison- of the Peshwa’s soldiery 
when Ddtegad held people attached to the Pant Pratinidhi and the 
authorities of the two forts seem to have thrown difficulties in the 
way of executing orders issued by the governments they opposed.^ 
In the Maratha war of 1818 the fort surrendered to the British 
without resistance. 

Helva'k is a village of 376 people on the north of the Kar4d- 
KumbhMi 'pass road, thirteen miles west of Patan, at the point 
where the Koyna river turns at right angles from its southerly to 
an easterly course. Prom the west flows a small stream up the 
valley of which the KumbhMi road climbs till the edge of the 
Sahyadris. The ascent is not more than 300 feet in four miles and 
the incline moderate. At the village of Mendheghar just opposite 
Helvdk is a small Public Works bungalow which serves well for a 
resting place. Carts on their way to and from Chiplun usually halt 
here and during the busy season the number of carts is the same as 
at P^tan. In the angle formed by the Koyna river is a large fiat 
space given up in the rains to rice fields and in the fair weather to 
a camping ground for carts, when temporary shops for grain and 
other necessaries are formed under booths, and the scene is one of 
constant bustle and activity. The cultivators of the neighbouring 
hill villages bring down bundles of firewood usually kdrvi which 
they sell to the cartmen partly for their owxi use, but also in 
considerable and inci’easing amounts to the return cartmen who 
take them as far as Karad or even further and sell them for ten 
times what they give in Helvak, which is about to 2|d. (as. i-14) 
per load according to size and weight. The cultivators above 
Helvak also bring down rafters and poles on rafts to Karad. About 
six men accompany each raft. The river Koyna is a succession of 
pools and by a little portage over the intervening shingles the 
people are able in the earlier part of the dry season, as far as 
January, to bring down the wood to KarM in about ten days, 
. This traffic is increasing But is at present only confined to alienated 
A Villages, BO extensive cuttings except in one recent case having yet 
been made in Government forests. The wood was sold at Helvak by 
• probably much besides is taken east either by return 
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carts or by water At ISTecHa village three miles west of Helvak is 
a fine stretch of virgin forest worth a visit. At Rhemse on the 
ed«’0 of the Sahyadris is another small bungalow but not kept in 
; (rood order. Its windows give a fine view down to Ohiplun, but the 
: fine of the Sahyadris is not well seen from here as projections shut 

out tlie more distant hills. The Kumbharli hills are strikingly abrupt 

« and bold and alone worth looking at. The view northwards of the 

i koyna valley is most beautiful at this point. Mahsir fishing is to be 

• had, and Helvak is an excellent starting point for big game shooting 

; expeditions in every direction^ bear and clvital to the norths, bison at 

S Mala to the souths sdnibar always and tigers occasionally on all sides. 

I JakRinva'di. See Kaeau. 

^ Jangli Jay gad hill fort, about six miles north-west of Helvak, 

I lies on a spur projecting from the main line of the Sahyfidris into 

f the Konkan from the village of Navje in Patan. Perhaps the 

easiest way to get to the fort is to climb the hill 2000 feet or more 
or about three miles to Tome as far as which the ascent is easy. 
There is a passable footpath along the top of the hill for another 
three miles, where the old path from Navje village used for the 
fort guns is hit. This is in fine perennial forest. A mile over 
dead leaves and slippery but clear walking brings one to Jhe edge of 
the Sahyadris and nearly all the rest of the way is through dense 
bamboo forest and undergrowth through which it may be necessary 
I to hack the way. At last the edge of the prominence is reached 
and the fort is seen about a hundred yards off and as many feet 
lower. To reach it a narrow neck of unsafe land has to be crossed 
through a thick growth of kdrvi bush. A most unpleasant scramble 
leads to the gate on the north entirely in ruins. The fort is oblong 
and about 180 yards long and about 150 wide. A good many 
mined buildings and one or two large and a good many small tanks 
inside the fort show that it was permanently garrisoned. Outside 
underneath the scarp about fifty feet high are several cave tanks with 
excellent water. At the western end the drop is very sudden for 
about a hundred feet, and the rest of the descent to the Konkan is 
very steep and impracticable. The forest once cleared, however, the 
difficulties of approach from Navje are not insurmountable. Though 
very rarely visited on account of the thick forest to be passed, 
the magnificent view of the line of the Sahyfidris right up to the 
saddleback hill or Makrandgad makes it well worth a visit According 
^ to a local story Tai Telin the mistress of the Pant Pratinidhi held 
possession of this fort in 1810 and Bfipu Grokhle droVe her out of it. 
It surrendered to a British force under Col. Hewett in May 1818. 

JaVli, with in 1881 a population of 206, is a small village 
situated on a ravine about two miles east of Pratapgad and about 
three miles north-west of Malcolmpeth as the crow flies, but down a 
tremendously steep descent. The village is of great interest as 
giving its name to the large mountainous tract extending probably 
as far as the Vfirna river which was one of the earliest Mar^tha 
states since Muhammadan times. It was formerly under some 

I chief tains named Shirke of whose family a representative still 

exists in S^tfira enjoying alienated villages in the south of the 
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mtaiitTy by the first Bijapur king Ynsiif Adil Shah (1489 . 
undertake their conquest. In this Chandrarav was si 
dispossessing tlie Shirkes and stopping the depredations 
abettors the Gujars, Mannikars, Mahddiks of Tarle in P- 
Mohites. More was given the title of Chaudrardf and 
Tashvantrav, distinguishing himself in a battle near Puranc 
the Ahmadnagar forces of Burhan Nizamshdh (1508-1 
^pturing a standard, was confirmed in succession to h’ 
He retained the_ title of Chandrarav and for seven gei 
the family administered the district with mildness and e 
In consideration of their unalterable fidelity the Muha 
government allowed them to hold these barren regions at a 
tribute. This they continued till in 1655 Shivaii atten 
corrupt the rnimg chief. He stiU remained Sful 
given passage to SMmraj an emissary of the Bijdpur gov 
sent to seize Shivdji, who therefore determined to^regfrd 

tien had the character thl hi 
P 1°°^- as Shivdji’s own, while^ th 

son brother and minister Himmatrav were all thoug' 

^®°oarse to stratagem and fe 
agents Eagho Ballal a Brahman and Samhhaji Kavii a ' 

of carriage between Shivaji and the d 

of Chandrarav. They came to Javli with twenty-five Md 
SSiL^ff and Samhhdji then formed the ^design o 
sinating Chandrarav. It was approved by Shivaii who 

SX° BallS through the forests wlh 

g 0 Ballal tken asked, a private int^rviAw 
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moneylenders and traders reside here, and the town has a small 
local trade. The village has a vernacular school in a good huilding^ 
Kadopn^ thirteen miles east of Karad is a village of 1330 
people or 299 more than in 1872 situated at the junction of 
the Siltara-Tasgaon and KarM-Bijdpur roads. The village is 
remarkable only for an old temple which stands on a hill to the south- 
west and the spire of which is a conspicuous object for miles 
round. 


I Kal© nine miles south of Karad is a large agricultural village 
I with in 1881 a population of 5169. The people are unusually 
I enterprising and have an unusually flourishing school attended by 
\ about 150 boys. 

I Kamalgad Fort^, 4511 feet above sea levels is situated about 
ten miles due west of Wai. The hill divides the head of the 
Krishna valley. To the north of it flows the V^lkij and to the 
^ south the , Krishna proper, the two streams meeting at its eastern 
base. The top of the hill is approached by unfrequented 
footpaths from Asgaon to the east^ from Vasole to the norths 
and from Partavdi to the south. The top of the hill consists of 
an area of only three or four acres quite flat and surrounded by 
alow scarp and can now be reached only by arduously scaling 
the scarp. Formerly the approach was by an artificial funnel or 
tunnel leading upwards from the base of the scarp and issuing on 
^ the top. This funnel is now blocked by a large boulder which has 
» i fallen into it. There are now no traces of any buildings on the top 
^ ' nor of any wails or gateway. Thei*e is only a hole which is 
said to be the remains of a deep well sunk right through the rocky 
layer constituting the scarp and penetrating to the soil below which 
' seems still to be full of water. The hole is now only eighteen to 
twenty feet deep though the well was thirty or forty. The^sides of 
‘ , the well which were formed of the natural rock are said to 
have contained recesses in which criminals were placed to choose 
. between starvation and throwing themselves down into the water. 

' No traces of the recesses now remain. No one lives on the hill^ its 
sides are covered with thick scrub and water ^s found only at the 
base of the scarp. The lands belong to the village of Asgaon. 
There are no Gadkaris in connection with the fort. To the west of 
the base of the scarp is a rude temple dedicated to Gorakhnath. 
The builder of the fort is unknown, but it is probably very old. In 
' April 1818 Kamdlgad surrendered after a slight resistance to a British 
detachment under Major Thatcher. 

Kanerkhed in Koregaon with 894 people or 194 less than in 1872 
is an insignificant village only remarkable as the birthplace of the 
founder of the Sindia family. They were pdUls or headmen of 
Kanerkhed and the present officiators are deputies appointed by the 
Gwalior family. The village can be easily reached hy taking the S4p 
road for six miles from Koregaon and then turning east where the 
road meets Nigadi village. 
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Kara'd, properly Karliddjl7^1 7' nortli latitude 74°1 8' east longitude, 1 

at the junction of the Krishna and the Koyna thirty-one miles south of I 

Satara, is a very old town, the head-quarters of the Ear^d sub-division, 
with in 1881 a population of 10,778. Approaching Karad from any 
side two tall minarets, like chimneys rising out of what appears a 
dead level plain, strike the eye. Coming close the town appears 
situated at the junction of the Krishna and Koyna rivers, the 
Koyna having turned almost north and the Krishna running about 
south-east. On joining the two rivers flow eastward for a couple 
of miles, when the course again turns south. Thus the hanks on 
which Kar^d is situated form a right angle against the apex of 
which the Krishna rushes at full tilt. The north-west side of the 
town is in places from eighty to a hundred feet high above the 
Koyna, overhung with bushes and prickly pear. The northern side 
is rather lower and less steep, the slope being broken by the steps 
or ghdts bending down to the river. Six miles to the north-west 
is the fort of Vasantgad hidden by the ends of the spur which 
branch out beyond it to within three miles of the town. Four 
miles north-east the flat-topped hill of Sad^shivgad is in full view, 
while the same distance to the south-east is the peak of AgMiiv about 
1200 feet above the plain which crowns the north-west arm, honey- 
combed with Buddhist caves, of the spur which forms the south-west 
wall of the Kole valley. These hills are more or less bare, though green 
is struggling up the hollow. But the soil below is some of the most 
fertile in the district and green with crops to the end of February. The 
high red banks of the Koyna, the broad rocky bed and scarcely less 
lofty banks of the Krishna with broad pools of water at the very 
hottest season fringed with hahhuls or overhung by the irregular 
buildings of the town, the hills filling up the distance on every side, 
with a clear atmosphere and the morning and evening lights make 
up an interesting view. The Koyna is crossed by a lofty bridge which 
is best seen from the north-west angle of the town' where it is viewed 
obliquely, and, at a little distance, the irregular Agdshiv spur gives 
a good back ground. Ko less than five roads, the Poona-Belgaurn, 
Kardd-Chiplun, Kanid-Tdsgaon, Karad-Bijapur, and Karad-Masur, 
meet at Karad, The Kardd-Bijapur and Kar^d-Masur roads enter the 
town from the left andtheothersfromthe right bank of the Krishna. The 
town covers an area of about half a mile square and is surrounded, 
except where the rivers bound it, by rich black soil lands. It is 
therefore crowded and, except on the south-east, has little room for 
extension. At the north-west angle is the mud fort originally 
Muhammadan If not earlier, and subsequently the palace of the Pant 
Pratinidhi until his power was wrested from him by the Peshwds in 
1807, Next to the fort are the set of steps or ghdts and temples at 
the junction of the two rivers, the eddies of which have accumulated 
a huge bed of gravel and sand. To withstand their force a largo 
m^onry revetment was built in ancient times remains of which still 
exist. In this the north-west quarter live the chief Brahman 
families, and here are the sub-divisional revenue and police offices 
and a large anglo-vemaoular school. This quarter is bounded on 
the west and south by two streets one running north and another 
ml*",: At ' their junclion is the municipal office and immediately 
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south of it is a mosque and minarets. Following the east stx^eet 
known as the Peth two Musalman tombs of some pretensions and the 
municipal garden are passed .on the right. Walking south about 
600 yards and turning east are reached the post ofSce and sub- 
judge^s court. Another 150 yards lead to the dispensary on the 
right and a hundred more to the travellers^ bungalow on the left 
of the road. The street running north and south contains the 
houses and shops of the chief traders^ and a weekly market is held 
here on Sunday. About a hundred yards south of the mosque is a 
turn east which leads to the market place^ an open square with a small 
slightly raised space in the centre where the people sit and sell 
vegetables and other small ware on market days. Here live a 
considerable colony of Musalmans, some of whom reside round about 
the mosque and others, among whom is the descendant of the 
Kazis originally appointed by the Bijapur kings, in the south-west 
angle of the town. The Mhars and other outcastes live in the south 
and the bulk of the Kunbi population in the north-east. The 
weavers and Shimpis occupy the rest of the south-west part of the 
town. The chief streets are about twenty feet broad, the others are 
less so, and carts find it difficult to pass each other as the already 
narrow roadway is still further cramped by the deep open gutters 
on each side, which serve more to accumulate thah to clear 
away filth. The chief streets are kept fairly clean and water is 
supplied to part of the town by an iron pipe. Three quarters of 
a mile to the south-east lies the old Musalman burial ground with a 
large idga or place of prayer and about 200 yards to the west of 
the travellers' bungalow is a large iron-roofed rest-house and the 
Executive Engineer's bungalow. 

There are in all fifty-two chief temples in Kamd, none of 
them of much antiquity or beauty. The largest are those of 
Krishn^bdi Devi and Kashivishveshvar on the Krishna glicit 
and Kamaleshvar Mahi^dev half a mile further down the 
river. They mostly consist of the usual mandap or hall and 
gdbhdm or sanctuary with brick shikhars or spires adorned with 
rough figures in stucco. The ghats consist of three chief flights 
one bending from the Brahman quarter and another from the 
north end of the principal street. These have been built chiefly 
by voluntary contributions from the inhabitants. Much has been 
done by the Pant Pratinidhi and a good deal by devotees, 
rich tradesmen, and others, while a handsome addition was lately 
made by N^rayanrav Anant Mutalik, the descendant of the heredi- 
tary chief officer of the Pratinidhis. A third flight is the end of a 
roadway brought eastward from the municipal garden. It is built 
by the municipality and made of excellent masonry. Although the 
temples singly are of no great beauty, yet the groups of them at the 
ghats look very picturesque. The ground is terraced and adorned 
with fine old trees chiefly tamarind erndpimpaL On Fridays when the 
women of the town assemble in their holiday dress to do honor to 
Krishnd,bai Devi, their graceful figures dotted about the temples lend 
much life and colour to the scene. 

The mud fort of the Pratinidhi occupies a space of about a hundred 
8 1282—60 
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yards square at the north-east angle of the town. Its frontage is to 
the east and towards the chief street from -which it is entered by a 
broad flight of steps. The steps pass through two gateways crowned 
with music chambers or nagdrhhdnds and flanked by two large 
bastions. Inside are a number of buildings the chief of which is the 
vdda or mansion of the Pant Pratinidhi. It is a two-storeyed building 
in the usual open court Maratha style. The only remarkable thing 
about it is an extra quadrangle on the south side of -which is a 
fine hall of audience measuring eighty-three feet by thirty-one feet 
and about fifteen feet high. It consists of a central nave fourteen 
feet wide and two side aisles. The east end contains a canopy 
for Bhavani Devi, in whose honor the hall was hnilt. The ceiling 
is of teakwood and ornamented with a lace work of wood and 
iron painted black. It was built about 1800 by Kashibai mother 
of Parshuram Shriniyas Pratinidhi. The rest of the quadrangle was 
completed in much the same style by the present Pratinidhfls 
father. The most remarkable object in the fort is its step well. 
It lies near the west end of the fort which overhangs the Koyna 
river some eighty to a hundred feet, and is dug right down to 
the level of the river with which it communicates by a pipe. 
The opening at the top is 136 feet long. The west end of it is 
thirty -six feet square with the north-east corner rounded off for the 
purposes of a water-lift. The other 100 feet are for a magnificent 
flight of eighty steps leading down to the water level. The 
well must have been dug in softish material probably muriim^ 
and, to prevent it falling in, it has been lined with excellent trap 
masonry in mortar, the sides slightly sloping from bottom 
outwards, each line of stones slightly protruding beyond the 
line above. ^ At the end of each twenty steps is a landing about 
three times the width of each step. The flight of steps and 
the main shaft of the well are separated by two massive ogee 
archways, which, together with the mortar used in the masonry, seem 
to show that the work is Muhammadan. These archways are 
connected with each side of the well and form a massive block 
between the steps a.nd shaft with the archways cut in them. The 
Mock is about seventy feet high and twelve feet thick, while the 
archways are about thirty feet and twenty feet high, the solid 
masonry above each of them being about ten feet in height. The 
sides also have their peculiar longitudinal rectangular grooves on a 
level with the three landings with ten semicircular transverse 
cuttings at regular intervals. The object of this, it is said, was to 
insert flooring along the grooves to he supported by transverse 
beams thrust into the cuttings, and thus convert the well into a 
three-storeyed underground building with communications between 
each stoiy by the flight of steps and between the shaft and step 
sections by the archways. What can have been the use of such a 
building it is difiScult to imagine. According to one story it was 
for ambuscade in case the fort was taken. But it looks more like 
an attempt to use the -well, which was not often wanted for water- 
Enpply, for storage purposes. There is nothing else remarkable in 
’ twelve ba»stions two about the centre and one at 

each comer of its four sides which form nearly a rhombus with the 
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acute angle at the north-east. The walls all vary according to the 
level of the ground inside from twenty to eight feet in height 
including a mud parapet sis feet high and loopholed obliquely. 
The lower parts are of loose rubble and mud fully eig’ht feet thick. 
But for the bastions the top level is uniform. Outside the height 
varies with the ground from forty to neaxdy 100 feet at the highest 
point above the Koyna river. A. huge retaining wall of mortai^ed 
trap was formerly built at the west side round the north-west angle^ 
mostly^ it is said^ in Miisalman times. The greater part of it 
however has been swept away^ the last and worst damage within 
memory being done at the great flood of 1876. So tremendous is 
the force of the flood waters at the junction of the Krishna and the 
Koyna that it is a wonder the work has stood so long. Every year 
the river is damaging the west side and it is to be feared the curious 
step well may fall in as the damage increases. A small entrance leads 
from between two bastions to the Krishna and the small temple of 
SangameshvarMahddev probably the oldest at Karad. The mosque 
and minarets of Karad are scarcely inferior in interest to the fort. 
Inscriptions show the date of its foundation and the builder to be 
one Ibrahim Khto in the time of the fifth Bijapur king Ali Adil Shah 
I (1557-1580), TheminaretS; 106 ft. high, are plain and cylindrical 
slightly tapering with an urn-like top. They rest on a massive ogee 
archway of plain masonry about thirty feet by fifteen feet with 
chambers in the sides and entered by a small low door which leads to 
an open space. On the left or north is a plain square building for the 
shelter of travellers and mendicants and the bath or liamdmhhdna 
and on the right or south is the mosque. This is a building open to the 
east about forty-one feet by eighty-two and thirty feet high. But 
for the usual dome in the centre and eight pinnacles one at each 
corner and one at the centre of each side, it is flat-roofed outside. 
The outside is of plain smooth cut masonry with broad slabs for 
eaves supported by handsomely carved brackets. The east front 
consists of three ogee arches supported by square pillars, the two side 
ones plain and the centre one ornamented with frills and knobs. 
The roof rests from within on two more pillars, thus making six 
compartments the roofing of each ornamente^d and slightly domed 
with vaulting sections. Between the pillars are four transverse 
arches similar to the longitudinal ones. The two central 
compartments are richly sculptured with floral and bead decorations 
and Arabic texts. In the centre of the west wall is a niche something 
like a recess with a long inscription in Arabic on black stone. There 
are in all nine inscriptions and texts on various parts of the walls : 

One on a pillar records “Ibra'Mm Kha'n bin Kamil Kba' n bin Isma'el Kba'n 
servant in tlie bouse of Q-od;” the second roand a pillar records **Wben the 
assistance of G-od shall come and the victory^ and they shall see the people 
enter into the religion of God by troops, celebrate the praise of thy Lord 
and ask pardon of him, for he is inclined to forgive;®'' the third ‘^‘During 
the time of Sha^h Ali Adil Sha'h, the shelter of all the people and the 
shadow of the favour of God—may he continue faithful and enjoy health 
and Khilat (or grant) to Ibra’him Ka'mil Kha'n a friend of the family ; 
the fourth on another pillar records The beggarly powerless and dust-like 
BehelwaA Ali bin Ahmad Ispahani, a servant of God in this house of God, 
Sunah'983 titled (?) Tuzyet Kh a/n. Completed on this date. Pray for the 
welfare of the builder of this mosgue ; ” Uie fifth an Arabic inscription on a pillar 
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records May G-od forgive its builder for tb© sake of Mubammad and bis 

descendants j ” the sixth also an Arabic inscription on tbe top of an arch records "I 

bear witness tbat there is certainly no God but God, tbatbe is only one 
and that be bas no sharers and I bear witness that Muhammad is certainly 
bis servant and prophet;” the seventh is at the foot of an arch in Kuflic characters, 
which cannot be made oixt. On the top are the two remaining inscriptions recording, * O Ali 
there is nobody young but Ali. There is no sword but the Zul Filer. l God 
send blessing to Mohammad the chosen (of God), Ali the approved, Hassan 
the elect (of God), Husain who became a martyr atKerbalah, Zainu’l Abidin 
Muhammad Bakar, Ja'far Sa'dik, Musa-ul-Ha'zim, Muhammad Taki Ali 
Haki, Hasan Ashka'ri, Muhammad Madhi. The most high and glorious God 
hath said : But he only shall visit the temples of God who believeth in God 
and the last day, and is constant at prayer, and payeth the legal alms, and 
feareth God alone* These perhaps may become of the number of those who 
are rightly directed And ‘Do ye reckon the giving drink to the pilgrims 
and the visiting of the holy temple to be actions as meritorious as those 
performed by him who believeth in God and the last day and fighteth for 
the religion of God P The most high and glorious God hath said— regularly 
perform thy prayer at the setting of the sun, and at the first darkness of 
the night and the prayer of daybreak, for the prayer of daybreak is borne 
witness unto by the angels, and watch some part of the night in the same 
exercise as a work of supererogation, for peradventure, the Lord will raise 
thee to an honourable station. And say, O Dord cause me to enter with a 
favourable entry and cause me to come forth with a favourable coming 
forth; and grant me from thee an assisting power 

The ihosqne has a mulla attached. The tombs adjoining the 
municipal gardens are in honor of Musalman saints. One of them 
bas a curious canopy on the top of its dome^ and is not unbandsome. 
There aT*e also two large masonry dargdhs or mausoleums in the 
Guruvdr Peth built in 1350 and 1391 (H, 752 and 793) in honour 
of two Musalman saints. The idga or prayer place is a wall about 
250 feet long by thirty feet high, with a platform built about twenty- 
five feet oif the ground for preaching purposes. The wall is built 
of stone below and brick for the last six feet above. It is about 
nine feet thick at the base and four feet thick at the top. Round the 
idga is the old Musalman burial gTOund. 

The trade of Karad is nearly all in the carrying and money- 
lending line. There are about 400 traders^ mostly Brahmans, 
M^rwar Gujardt and Lingayat Vanis, Teiis, Sangars, Koshtis, 
ShimpiSj and Musalmd,ns, and the town contains branches of the 
largest moneylending and exchange houses in the district. It 
also contains several correspondents of houses elsewhere engaged 
in the export and import trafiic with Chiplun. But except for the 
local supply there is hut little stationary trade at Karad. A gigantic 
through traffic passes over the Karad- Ohiplun road which is fed 
almost wholly from the south and south-east by the Karad-Tasgaon 
and Kolhdpur rOads. The Koyna bridge toll which is only one- 
fourth of the ordinary rate sold for £550 (Rs. 5500) in 1884-85^ and 
in the busy season from the middle of February to the middle of May, 
it was found that about eight hundred carts passed through every 
day. The local market consists of grain^ cloth^ piecegoods, household 
pottery and utensils but sparingly of cattle which are usually 
pought and sold at Bhilavdi. Karad has no local manufacture of 
_ impbrianoe. 


» is the famous , .two-sdged mmd of Ali which Mubamma-d said he 
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Kar^d suffered severely in a heavy Krishna flood in 1844. A 
laro'e part of the retaining wallat the north-west of the town was 
swept away and the winter rose to within twenty feet of the top of the 
fort wall. The chief streets were flooded and the houses in 
front of the Pant’s fort were all swept away. Much injury was done 
to the ghats and temples on the river bank. A small stone temple 
of Maruti in the centre of the stream said to have been covered with 
the rain water year after year for two centuries was injured for the 
first time. 


Chapter XIY. 
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The 1872 census showed a population of 11,410 of whom 9845 
were Hindus and 1565 Musalm^iis. The 1881 census showed a fail 
of 632 or 10,778 of whom 9281 were Hindus, 1495 Musalmans, and 
two Christians. Besides the sub- divisional revenue and police offices 
Karad has a municipality, siib-judge’s court, dispensary, traveller's 
bungalow, and six schools. The municipality which was established 
in 1855 had in 1882-83 an income of £1045 (Es. 10,450) and an 
expenditure of £429 (Es. 4290). The dispensary treated in 1883 
in-patients eleven and out-patients 5852 at a cost of £100 (Es.lOOO). 

When the West Deccan Railway is furnished Karad will have a 
station called Kard^d Eoad four miles on its east. Of the six schools 
one is an anglo-vernacular school, three Marathi, one Hindustani, 
and one a girhs school. • 

The^ Buddhist caves, which form the chief object of antiquarian Oaves, 
interest in Karad, are in the hills to the south-west of the town 
the nearest being about two and a half miles from the town, in the 
northern face of one of the spurs of the Ag^shiv hill, looking 
towai'ds the Koyna valley; the most distant group are in the 
southern face of another spur to the west of Jakhinvadi village, 
and from three to four miles from Karad. 

The caves were first described by Sir Bartle Frere in 1849, and 
airanged into three series: the southern group of twenty-three 
caves, near the village of J akhinvadi ; nineteen caves, in the south- 
east face of the nox'thern spur ; and twenty-two scattered caves facing 
the Koyna valley. Besides these sixty-three caves there are many 
small excavations of no note and numerous ^ater-cisterns, often two 
to a single cave. . 

The absence of pillars in the larger halls, the smallness of many 
of the excavations, the frequency of stone-benches for beds in the 
cells, the primitive forms of the chaityas, and the almost entire 
absence of sculpture in these caves, combine to show their early 
age. Unfortunately they are cut in a very coarse, soft, amygdaloid 
rock, on which inscriptions could not be expected to remain legible 
for long ages, if many of them ever existed ; and only a portion of 
one has been found, with the faintest trace of another. The letters 
are rudely cut, but appear to belong to the same period as most of 
the Karle inscriptions of about the first or second century after 
Christ. From all such indications these caves may be placed 
approximately about the same age as those of SheMrvadi or G4rodi 



1 Fergusson and Burgess’ Care Temples of India, 213-217. 
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in Poona and Knda and P41 in Kolaba^ and not far from the age of 
the Junnar and Nasik cavesd 

They are mostly so small and uninteresting that they need not be 
described in detail, arid only a few of the more noteworthy and 
characteristic may be noticed. In the first group, the most westerly 
cave I. has had a veranda, perhaps with two pillars and corresponding 
pilasters; but it has been walled up by a modern mendicant. 
Beyond this is a hall (22' x IP x7') with a bench along the back and 
ends ; and at the back of this, again, are two cells with stone- 
benches. Cave II. has a hall about thirty-four feet square, and its 
veranda has been supported by two square pillars. 

Cave Y . is cliaitya OY chapel facing south-west, and is of the 
same style as one of the Junnar caves, but still plainer. It has a 
semicircular apse at the back and arched roof but no side aisles, 
and in place of the later arched window over the door it has only 
a square window. At each side of the entrance is a pilaster, of 
which the lower portions are now destroyed, but which has the 
Nasik style of capital crowned by three square flat members 
supporting, the one a wheel or chakra the emblem of the Buddhist 
doctrine or law, and the other a lion or sinlia a cognizance of 
Buddha himself who is frequently called Shakya Sinha. The 
dome of the relic shrine or ddghoha inside is about two-thirds 
of a circle in section and supports a massive plain capital. The 
umbrella is hollowed into the roof over it and has been connected 
with the capital by a stone shaft now broken. 

Cave VI. has had a veranda supported by two plain octagonal 
pillars with capitals of the Nllslk Kuda ^and Pdl type. The hall 
is 16' 10" wide by 13' 5" deep with an oblong room at each end, 
the left room with a bench at the inner end and the right room 
with a small cell. At the back is a room twelve feet wide by 
eighteen deep, containing a ddghoba nearly seven feet in diameter, 
in the front of which an image of Vithoba has been carved by a 
mendicant. 

Cave XI. is a rectangular cJiaiiya or chapel about fourteen feet 
wide by 28' 9" long with a fiat roof. The ddghoba is much destroyed 
below ; its capital is merely a square block supporting the shaft of 
the umbrella carved on the roof. Cave XVI. is another chapel. 
The veranda is supported by two perfectly plain square pillars 
without base or capital; the hall (20' 8"x 11' 4") is lighted by the 
door and two windows, and has a recess fifteen feet square at the 
back containing a ddghoba similar to that in cave XI. but in 
better preservation. 

Xos. IV. IX. and XX. are the largest of the other vihdrs or 
dwelling caves, and have all cells with stone-beds in them. 

The second gi’oup of twenty-two caves begins from the head of 
the ravine. The first cave is XXIV. a mhdt or dwelling cava 
facing east-north-east, 21' wide by 23' deep and 7' 10" high, with 
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a veranda originally siippoi'ted by two plain square pillars. 
Carved on the south end wall of the veranda, near the roof, are 
four small cliaitya or horseshoe arches, with a belt of rail-pattern 
above and below and a fretted torus in the spaces between the 
arches. Below this the wall has been divided into panels by small 
pilasters, which were carved, perhaps, with figures now worn away. 
On the north wall were three horseshoe arches, the central one 
being the largest, and apparently contained a ddghoba in low relief as 
at Kondane in Thana4 Below this is a long recess as for a bed, now 
partially fallen into the water-cistern beneath. Prom the hall four 
cells open to the right, three to the back, and one to the left, each, 
except the centre one in the back, with a stone lattice window close 
to the roof and about V 3'' square. No. XXIX., originally two 
caves, of which the dividing wall has been broken through, has 
similar windows in four cells. 

Cave XXX. is a mined vihdr or dwelling cave (36^ 6" by 19^) with 
eleven cells round the hall and a twelfth entered from one of these. 
Prom this cave about three-quarters of a mile lead to the next 
excavations, caves XXXI. to XXX V. of which are no ways noteworthy. 
Cave XXXVI. about 100 yards west of cave XXXV. consists of 
an outer hall about 17' by 13', with a cell in each side wall, and 
through it a second hall (9' 4"x 12' 7" x6' 9") is entered which has 
six cells and two bench-bed recesses. 

The third series of twenty-two caves is divided into two groups 
the first facing northwards and the second in a ravine further west 
and facing westwards. It consists of caves XLII. to LXIII. the 
first five containing nothing of note. Cave XL VII. consists of a room 
(15' X ll'x 7' 6") with a bench in each end, an unfinished cell at 
the back, and two at the left end, on the wall of one of which is 
the only inscription, of which any letters are traceable, recording 
^ The meritorious gift of a cave by Sanghamitra, the son of 6op41a(?)/ 
A few indistinct letters are just traceable also on the right hand 
side of the entrance, and near them is the: faintest trace of the 
Buddhist rail-pattern. 

Cave XLVIII. is a range of five cells with a veranda in front, 
supported on three square pillars and pilasters, the central cell 
(27' X 11' 3") containing a relic shrine still entire, the upper edge of 
the drum and the box of the capital, which has no projecting slabs 
over it, being carved with the rail-pattern. The umbrella is carved 
on the roof and attached to the box by a shaft. In front of this, 
against the right-hand wall, is the only figure sculpture in these 
caves, and, though much defaced, appears to have consisted of 
three human figures, the left a man with high turban and front knob, 
similar to some of the figures at Kai4e and on the capitals at Bedsa, 
holding some objects in each hand. He wears a cloth round his 
neck and another round his loins, which falls down in folds between 
the legs. His right hand is bent upwards towards his chin, and 
over the arm hangs a portion of the dress. He also wears armlets 
and bracelets. To his left a slightly smaller figure appears to be 


1 Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XIT. 208-209. 
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appi'oacKing Mni with some offering. Above this latter is a thirds 
perhaps a woman. At the right end of this excavation is another 
cell approached from outside. The remaining oaves in this group 
ending with cave LV. are small and uninteresting. The cells are nob 
so frequently with stone-beds as in the caves previously described. 
From No. LV, about a mile and a half leads to LYL which has a 
veranda (25' 4" x 11' 9") with two plain square pillars in front. The 
hall is about twenty-four feet square with ten cells^ three in each 
side, and four at the back, several of them unfinished. Cave LX. 
is almost choked with earth, but is 38' long by 13' 10" wide, with 
a semicircular apse at the extreme end and arched roof similar 
to the Bedsa dwelling cave II.^ Outside and above the front, 
however, are traces of a horizontal row of chaitya-windo-w ornaments, 
so that, though there is no apparent trace at present of a chaitya 
having occupied the apse, the cave may have been a primitive 
form of Chaitya-cave with a structural relic shrine or ddghoha. 

The first mention of KarM appears in inscriptions of about 
200 B.c. to 100 A.n. recording gifts by Kar4d pilgrims at the Bharhut 
Stupa near Jabalpur in the Central Provinces and at Kuda thirty 
miles south of Alib4g in Kolaba.^ These inscriptions show that 
Karad, or, as the inscriptions call it Karah4kada, is probably the 
oldest place fin S4t4ra. That the place named is the S4t4ra Kardd 
is confirmed by the sixty-three early Buddhist caves about three 
miles south-west of Karad one of which has an inscription of about 
the first century after Christ.^ In 1637 the seventh Bijdpur king 
M4hmud Adilshdh (1626-1656) conferred on Shdhdji the father of 
Shiv4ji a royal grant for the deshmnkM of twenty-two villages in 
the district of Kardd.^ In 1653 the desfemw/cTii right was transferred 
to Baji Ghorpade of Mudhol.® In 1659, after the murder of Afzul- 
kh4n, his wife and son, who were taken by Khanduji Kfikde one of 
Shiv4ji’s officers, were on payment of a large bribe safely conducted 
and lodged by him in Karad. In January 1661 the eighth Bijapur 
king Ali Adil Shdh JI. (1656-1672) disappointed in his hopes of crush- 
ing Shmlji took the field in person and encamped at Karad where all 
the district officers assembled to tender him their homage.® In a 
iwenue statement of abbut 1790 Karad appears as the head of a 
parganaintheRij'hAgsaTMrwith arevenue of £36,255 (Rs. 3,62,550).’^ 
About 1805 the young Pratinidhi Parshuram Shrinivas fled from 
Poona to Kardd his jdgir town to escape a plan for seizing' him made 
by Bdjir4v Peshwa assisted by Sindia.® During his flight Biljirdv 
stopped at Kai'dd on the 23rd of January 1818. In 1827 Captain 
Clunes describes ^Kurarh^ as the chief town and residence of the 
Pant Pratinidhi with 2500 houses including 200 weavers 100 oil- 
pressers twenty-five blanket-weavers and thirty paper-makers.**^ 

Ka'segaoil in Valva close to the S4t4ra-Kolh4pur mail road, 
eleven miles south of Kar4d and four miles north of Peth, is one of 


^ Compare Bombay Oajsetteer, XVIII, chapter xiv. Bedsa. 

Stem of Bharhut, 135, 136, im ; Arch. Sur. of Western India, IV. 87. 
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tke most thriving villages in the Vdlva sub-division. The population 
in 1881 was 4325. The village is inhabited bj several well-to-do 
merchants ‘who traffic with the coast in the local produce, which 
consists largely of tobacco, pepper, and sugarcane. The village has 
a vernacular school in a good Government building. About a 
quarter of a mile to the south of the village is a district offi.cers' 
bungalow, about the nicest in the - district, in a large enclosure 
partly planted with young trees. The inhabitants have an 
unenviable character for crime and litigiousness, mischief to crops 
cattle -poisoning and arson having, been very frequent for many 
years, 

Kenjalgad or Ghera Khelanja Fort, 4269 feet^ above sea 
level, is situated on the Mdndhardev spur of the Mahadev range 
eleven miles north-west of Wai. It is a dat-topped hill of an irregular 
oval shape, about 250 yards long and one hundred yards wide at the 
extremes, looking remarkably strong both from afar and near. But 
on ascending it is found to be commanded by the Yeruli Asre and 
Doichivadi plateaus about two miles to the east which are easily 
ascended from the W4i side, and the Jambli hills about a mile to 
the west. The fort forms a village- in itself but has to be ascended 
from the villages of Asre or Khavli which lie at its foot on the Wai 
side. The ascent is by about two miles of a very steep climb or the 
Asre-Titeghar bridle path can be followed for two miles when a 
tolerably easy path leads due west from the pass another mile on to 
the fort. The fort is a black scarp rising vertically from the main 
ridge which is hogbacked. The scarp is one of the highest in any of 
the S4td.ra forts and reaches in places eighty to a hundred feet. The 
only entrance is on the north side up a set of a hundred steps running 
parallel to the line of the scarp till within four or seven feet of the 
top, when they turn at right angles to it and cut straight into a 
passage leading on to the top. The steps are peculiarly imposing and 
differ from any others in the district. Thus on entering the scarp 
is on the left and there is nothing on the right till the passage is 
reached, and invaders ascending would be liable to be hurled back 
over the cliff. At the foot of the steps is a bastion which evidently 
flanked a gateway. There are remains of si j lai'ge and three small 
buildings all modern. The head-quarters or lacheri is now only 
marked by a large fig tree. The only building thoroughly 
recognizable is the powder magazine on the west which is about 
thirty feet square with strong stone walls three feet thick and 
seven feet high and three feet of brick on the top. The walls of 
the fort were originally of large square cut blocks of unmortared 
stone, but were afterwards added to in many places. They are 
in most places fully four feet thick and including the rampart about 
eight feet thick. There was a parapet of lighter work mostly 
ruined. The fort has three large water tanks about forty feet 
square and six small ones for storage of water and grain. But 
there is no living spring inside the fort. , The largest tank is in 
the southern face and is quite thirty feet deep. The tanks were 
emptied when the fort was dismantled by blowing up the outer 
sides which were formed by the ramparts and letting the water 
empty itself down the hill side. On the west is a sort of nose 
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projecting beyond and a little lower tban tbe main ridge of tt© 
fort^ also strongly fortified. There is a narrow promenade on the 
ridge at the foot of the scarp and on the north side is a large cave 
with excellent water and partly used for storage purposes. The 
village lies about 300 feet below on a ledge of the northern hill 
slope. To its immediate west is a dense temple grove oijdmbhul and 
anjmi. The village of Voholi^ the one Government village on the 
north side of this range the inhabitants of which were part of the 
hereditary garrison, is in a hollow to the north-west. Khelanja fort is 
said to have been built by the Bhoj Raj^sof Panh^la who flourished 
in the twelfth century. Its remarkable strength is noticed by 
Mr. Elphinstone who says it could scarcely he taken if resolutely 
defended. It was one of the few Sdt^ra forts which fired before 
surrendering to the detachment sent hy General Pritzsler up the Wii 
valley about the 26th of March 1818. 

Kha'na'pnr about ten miles east of Vita is a town of 4909 
inhabitants or 298 more than in 1872. It gives its name to the 
Khan^pur sub-division and from its greater proximity to the fort 
of Bhopalgad was probably in early times the administrative head- 
quarters of the surrounding country. The town has stone and mud 
walls now much decayed, and gates at the north-west and east 
flanked with bastions. There is a large market street and several 
smaller branch streets and more than one large native' mansiori. 
The Khan4piir plateau produces in th5 western . half a considerable 
amount of good unirrigated wheat. The land is even higher than 
the rest of the sub-division, the whole of which is on an average 
quite 250 feet above the Krishna valley. About two miles east of 
Vita the ground again rises more than one hundred feet. This second 
plateau extends from Palshi in the south-east to Balavdi and Revan- 
gaon in the north-west. There is a drop of about 500 feet into the 
Mdn valley in the eastern side and the rest is a straggling outline of 
hills in the south-west and west and forming shallow valleys and 
ravines. This plateau is better off for rain than almost any other part 
of the sub-division and to this are due the regular and good wheat 
crops. Towards the south-east, however, the soil is wretchedly bare 
and rocky and the country very wild while subsistence becomes as 
difficult as in the worst parts of Mfo. To the south of the town is 
a small stream which joins the Agarni a feeder of the Krishna about a 
mile to the east. The supply of water is limited and precarious and a 
camp in the tempting mango grove to the west of the town by the 
ed^ of the stream is sure to be infested by clouds of mosquitoes 
which swarm like midges in England on a snmmeris evening. 
Kh4n4pur has a vernacular school. 

Klia»tEV village, eight miles north-west of Vaduj the sub-divisional 
head- quarters, gives its name to the Khatdv sub-division and had 
in 1881 a population of 2710 or 262 less than in 1872. Under the 
Maratha government (1760-1818) Khatav was the chief town in 
the pargana called after it, which corresponded pretty closely to the 
sub-division. The town is walled and has two gates at the 
1 vpst ends of its market street, with two or three large 
telcmgittg to fanxiEes of importance under the Mar4tha rule* 
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Khat^v lias a post ofSce^ a civil court establislied since tte introduction 
of tlie Relief Act^ a native library^, and a vei’nacular school 

To the north-west of the town in an open space is an old Hemad- 
panti temple of MahddeVj, now almost entirely deserted. It consists 
of an image chamber and vestibule (17' x 15') shaped in the old 
cruciform plan. The image chamber is square inside and contains 
a ling. East of the image chamber is the hall open only at the 
front, and the side walls are four feet thick at the centre from which 
they narrow to the front and back. The same style of wall is found 
at Parli in Satara and Mahuli in Khanapux’, In front is an open 
space thirteen feet broad, partly blocked by a balustrade three 
feet high and four feet broad. In addition to the side walls the 
roof is supported on sixteen pillars eight of which on the sides 
are embedded in the walls, and eight in the centre are free. The 
pillars are of the usual type, a shaft of a single block cut into differ- 
ent courses, rectangular basement, and the rest cylindrical octagonal 
or again rectangular with a capital consisting of a bracket branch- 
ing in four directions. In the centre of the mmdap is a round slab 
on which the Nandi usually rests. The compartment formed by its 
four pillars has a well carved roof slightly domed. The others are of 
the lozenge pattern, three rows of slabs disposed one on the top of 
the other so as to form three concentric squares the diagonals of the 
upper touching the centre of the side of the lower square. The 
front of the balustrade is most beautifully carved in a sort of rail 
pattern as at Parli, Mahuli, and other Hem^dpanti temples. The 
whole structure is of large blocks of unmortared stone. The roof 
above is flat and has traces of a spire apparently pyramidal. The 
usual broad eaves remain but they are probably restorations as the 
slabs are small and mortar is used. Close to the north of this is a 
small canopy of still larger blocks of stone and containing a Md^ruti.' 
About fifty yards west is a modern Mah^dev temple (60' x 20') with 
a brick spire and image chamber and a long stone mandap. It is sur- 
rounded by rude cloisters lining a court yard (100' x 50'), A fair is 
held at the temple in July- August or Shrdvan. In the town itself 
in a street branching from about the centre of the chief street which 
runs north and south is another old temple of Njirayan restored almost 
beyond recognition. There is also about a quarter of a mile north 
of the town a Musalmd,n idga or place of prayer, and a family of 
Kazis still live in Khatav. The earliest mention of Khatdv is in 
1429 when the Dixrgadevi famine having laid waste the country and 
the chief places of strength having fallen into the hands of local 
chiefs, Malik-iil-Tujar the Bahmani governor of* Daulatabad with 
the hei’editary officers or deshmukhs went through the country- 
restoring order, and their first operations were directed ag’ainst 
some Rdmoshis in Khat4v Desh.^ When (1 688 - 1689) the Moghals: 
invaded the country, Krishnar^v Khatd,vkar was actively assisting 
them and was made by them a leading Deshmukh,^ 

Klia'tgllll in Khatav is a small village on the right bank of the 
Yerla eleven miles north of Vaduj. It has an irrigation bungalow and 
not far from the village is the weir whence start the two original 
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Yerla canals now connected witt 'tlie Nlier storage tank.^ In tie 
sonth-west corner of tie Tillage is the shrine of a Musalmdn saint 
or 'pir, a small mosque but with an inner chamber much like a 
Hindu shrine or gdhhdra^ which contains the tomb of the saint. 
The saint lived and died at Vadgaon thirteen miles south-west of 
VaduJ and a hybrid mosque temple at Khatav was built in his 
honour by his Hindu disciple. A fair in honour of the saint is 
held at Khdtgun in March when about 15^000 Musalm^ns Mardthas 
and lower castes attend. 


Kikli. Kikli a small village twelve miles south-east of W^i and about 

three miles east of the junction of theFoona and Wai-Panchvad roads 
is remarkable for a group of ancient temples. The village is about a 
mile west of the Chandan Vandan forts and is easily reached on foot 
or on horseback from Panchvad a favourite camp ou the Poona mail 
road three miles west. The temples are situated in an enclosure 
about 120 feet square. Two are in complete ruins, the one razed to 
its foundations and the other a mere heap of stones. The third is 
evidently built largely from the stones of the second on the plan of 
the first. It faces east and consists of an outer hall or manda^ 
eighteen feet square, flat roofed and open at the sides, leading by a 
door in the west into an inner hall twenty-three feet square. This 
hall leads iu±o three shrines each six feet square in the north-west and 


south. Thus the plan of the whole temple is cruciform. Bach of the 
shrines is connected with the inner hall by a vestibule and while 
the inside is square, on the outside the courses of masonry overlap 
each other so that the plan of each shrine is also cruciform. There 
is no sign of any ancient spire or tower. The roof outside has 
lately been sloped with mortar and brick and mounted with a 
small urn or Icalas, The mandaps are supported each by sixteen 
pillars in four rows of four each. The central four fonn a larger 
square of twelve feet in the inner miandap and of ten feet in the 
outer leaving side passages 5-| and 4i feet wide respectively. The 
walls of the inner mandap and shrines are here less than four feefe. 
thick and the height from ten to twelve feet. The outer mandap 
has in place of walls the usual balustrade forming the back of a 
stone bench. There ig nothing remarkable in the decoration 
of the outer mandap. The pillars are of the usual Hindu type in 
plainly dressed rectangular cylindrical and octagonal courses. 
An exception is one of the four central pillars which is carved like 
those of the inner mandap. The decoration of the inner mandap 
is elaborate. The four centre pillars are elaborately carved in 
floral and arabesque patterns. The centre rectangular course is 
ppelled with figures in relief representing on the two northern 
pillars the exploits of Krishna and on the southern those of Maruti. 
The basements are supported by figures of satellites male and 
female. The portals of thp shrine vestibules have a wainscotino- of 
figures similarly sculptured in relief. The execution is in all cases 
superior to anything elsewhere to he found in the district. All 
this carving comes from the ruined temples. Bach shrine contains 
; ■ ywlh a case or Bhalunhha^ the northern also containing an 
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image of Bliairav, In tlie centre square of the outer manda;p is a 
mutilated stone Nandi or sacred bull. On tbe plintli in front of 
tbe outer sbrine are a few almost unreadable letters said to be tbe 
words Shingandev Eaja to whom the building of this temple is 
ascribed. To its north is the old and probably original temple exactly 
similar in plan and dimensions with the present one in which only 
three lings now remain. To its east is the other oldtemple whose walls 
remain but the roof has fallen in and the mandap is a shapeless heap 
of stones. In the south-west corner of the enclosure is an ancient 
well about twenty feet square and thirty deep but now choked up. 
All the images in the new temple including the Nandi have their 
noses broken off^ it is said by the emperor Aurangzeb. The stones 
of the original temple are also said to have been taken to Wai by 
the Bijjrlpur general Afzulkhan when leading the expedition which 
terminated in his murder by Shivaji. A small fair is^ held in 
honour of Bhairav on Dasara the bright tenth of Ashvin or 
September - October. 

Kinhai seven miles almost due north of Koregaon is a village 
belonging to the Pant Pratinidhi. Kinhai is best reached from Koregaon 
by following the Pandharpur road for a mile and then taking a track 
which branches off due north and passes by Ohinchli village on to a 
made road built by the Pant Pratinidhi. The village li§s on either 
bank of a feeder of the Vasna which always holds water. The soil 
is good and the country round thickly studded with mangoes. To 
the north and noi"th-west is a spur of steep hills at the end of which 
rises the ancient fort of Nandgiiu (3537). On the south-east are two 
small hills divided by a gorge to the east of which is the temple of 
Yamn^i Devi the patron goddess of the family. This temple has a 
fortified appearance and with its battlements and towers is visible 
for many miles on all sides throughout the Koregaon sub-division. 
The village consists of a broad street running north-west and south- 
east and crossing the streamintothe Peth or market quarters and thence 
continuing to the road above mentioned up towards the temple and on 
through the small gorge between the two hills to Koregaon. The 
Pratinidhi has a handsome mansion or vdda in the village, the lower 
part of stone and the upper part of brick with an enclosure or court 
surrounded by strong walls. The mansion contains some reception 
rooms of handsome size and proportions in the native style. 
Usually one of the wives and a son of the Pratinidhi reside here. 
The village has also a vernacular school. On the right bank 
of the stx'eam behind the Pantos mansion is a -small temple of 
Mahddev about thirty feet by fifteen with a flight of steps lead- 
ing down to the stream. It consists of an open sided mandap 
and an image-chamber with a spire. The pillars are imitations 
of the early Hindu style. The spire is of brick with stone orna- 
mentation. The temple of Yamn^i Devi lies on the summit of a some- 
what pointed hill about 350 to 400 feet above the plain. The 
way up to it is by the road before mentioned which close to the gorge 
is left on the right for a flight of 300 steps with a stone balustrade 
on each side. The steps are made of slabs quarried from the 
surrounding rock and are in excellent repair. Numbers of people 
may be seen ascending and descending the steps on Tuesday and 
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Friday^ tbe holy days of the goddess. The temple cotirt irregular 
and nearly oval is entered from the west by a pointed archway with 
a music chamber or nagdrkhdna on the top. The rock is fenced 
with a solid masonry wall about twelve feet high from inside^ and 
outside in places from thirty to forty feet high. At the eastern end is 
a small entrance from a path communicating with a spring half-way 
down the south slope of the hill. There are cloisters with a terrace 
on the left or south side of this entrance and on the north a large 
solid but plain lamp pillar or di^mdL The pillar was broken a few 
years ago by lightning and as this is said to be the third time of 
its being struck, it is thought ominous to repair it. The 
temple is a plain structure about forty feet by twenty with a flat 
roofed hall or m andap supported on three rows of four pillars about 
eighteen inches square at the base and plain imitations of the early 
Hindu style. The image-chamber or gdbhdra is square and 
contains an image of devi in black stone ornamented with jewels 
and embroidered apparel and displayed to Europeans with much 
pomp by means of a mirror casting light upon it from outside. The 
courtyard is paved and immediately in front of the mandap is a 
stone embedded in the pavement and containing vents made to 
receive coins to be laid in them for presentation to the goddess. 

The Prattnidhi family are hereditary kulharnis or accountants of 
Kinhai and several of the neighbouring villages and it was from 
that position that Parshuram Trimbak raised himself till he was 
appointed the third Pratinidhi in 1700, since which time the office 
has remained hereditary in his family. 

Kole in the Yiing valley about eight miles west-south-west of 
Kardd is a village of 1953 people lining both banks qi a stream 
which joins the Vang at its northern end. The village was origin- 
ally the head-quarters of a petty division or mahdl comprising 
the Vang valley and the starting point of much of the carrying 
trade over the Mala pass by Dhebevadi. It is now nothing more 
than an agricultural village with a few well-to-do traders. A large 
fair attended by about five thousand people is held on the bright 
fifth of Mdglh (Jan uaiy- February) in honour of a Hindu ascetic 
named Grhadge Bova a devotee of Vithoba who flourished about 
three generations ago. His disciple Kushraba has built a small 
temple in honour of the god which is much resorted to by people 
from the surrounding villages. 

Koragaon, north latitude 17"^ 42" and east longitude 74° 12", is the 
head- quarter's of the Koregaon sub-division, within 1881 a population 
of 2730 or 124 more than in 1872. The village has a large street 

{ )assing east and west and another passing north and south. In the 
atter are situated the sub-divisional revenue and police offices in a 
mansion or vdda utilised for the purpose, and the vernacular school 
in an excellent building with a garden. The Pandharpur road 
mm east on the north side of the town and the Deur road from the 
other side of the stream on the west. At the same point joins in 
the S4i^Ta road which cresses the Vasna by a good stone bridge 
jiipee-cparters 0l ^ mIb south. • The S6p road runs round 
town# lies on a stream known as tha 
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M4nganga wMcli holds water throughout the year and forms the 

water-supply of tlie town. Its banks are well studded with mango 
and other trees. There is a good resfc-honse on the north of the 
Indapur road. A tolerable camp is formed in the mangoes to the 
south of the town, but a much better one is an excellent grove on 
the left bank of the Mdnganga about a mile up the stream and north 
of Koregaon within the boundaries of the fertile village of Kumta. 

Kundal is a village belonging to the Pant Pratinidhi but with 
two others adjoining it is almost surrounded by British territory 
belonging to the Vdlva Khanapur and Tasgaon sub-divisions. It 
lies about five miles north of V^lva, about a mile from the end of 
the long spur which shoots off from the Mahadev range thirty miles 
north at Mol in Khatav, and will have a station on the W est Deccan 
Railway about twenty-two miles south-east of Karad. The village 
is said to be the same as Kaundanyapur mentioned in Pnranic 
legends and to have been the residence of Raja Hingandev, probably 
thesame astheDevgiriYMav king SinghanI.(I179) or Singhan II., 
(1209 - 1247). The walls of the town are in fair repair, but show no 
signs of great age. The chief object of interest about the village 
is a set of Brdhmanical caves in the spur above mentioned. The face 
of the spur is generally north-east and south-west, but at the end it 
is splayed into two branches which form a widemouth^d crescent 
facing east. In the southern arm of this crescent facing north-east 
is the chief set of thirteen caves and on the south face are three 
more. The first thirteen are all in a ledge of the hill about 
three hundred feet above the plain. Of these the first five face 
approximately north, the next three north-east, and the remaining 
five due east. They are approached by a flight of steps leading up 
through an archway six feet broad and deep, fourteen feet high, 
and girt by side walls nine feet wide. Two ' hundred and fifteen paces 
further on is the second gateway twenty-two feet broad, sixteen feet 
high and six feet deep, and crowned by a music chamber or nagdr-^ 
khdna eighteen feet long, eight feet high, and sixteen feet broad. 
Eighteen steps further on is the third gateway nearly on a level with 
the caves. This gateway is twenty -four feet wide, ten feet high, 
and five feet deep. This leads on to a paved" terrace built upon the 
rock and supported by a solid masonry wall about fifteen feet; high 
following the line of the crescent. About twenty-six feet further on 
is a large hall supported on twenty-four pillars in four parallel rows 
making three aisles. The pillars are of brick, one foot in diameter 
and eight feet high. Except in the aisle formed, by the third 
and fourth rows to the southward, where it is vaulted, the roof is 
flat. A door from this hall leads into what now must be termed 
the chief cave (30"x20'x8') a temple of Virbhadra a demon 
produced by Mahadev. The entrance is only by a small rock-cut 
door two feet wide. The chamber inside is eight feet square and 
six feet high and is walled in. On each side of the centre door is 
another small door leading to the holy circuit or pradakshina which 
is 14' to the back of the cave, 19' 6" across leaving a passage six feet 
wide behind the image, 14' 6" wide on the east and 7' wide on the 
west. In the centre of the image chamber ma three feet high image 
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of Virbliadra. It is of wMte stone apparently rough trap. In. the 
right hand is a sword and in the left a bow. In the west wall of the 
hall is a very small door leading into the second cave (20' x IT x 7') 
which is dedicated to the goddess Dalima. Immediately in front 
of it is a small built temple of Mahadev 12' square and 8' high. To 
the east of the Virbhadra caye are two tanks about six feet square 
with water leading into one another. East of the tank is cave Y. 
(14'xl0'x6') with a small opening. To the west of the Dalima 
temple is cave VL (lO'xO'xT^ best known as the cooking cave; 
close by it is cave VII. (16'xll'x7') next which is cave VIII. 
(24'xl8'x8') known as the hacheri or court. These three caves 
are in the angle of the crescent, face north- east, and are entered 
each by separate small doors. Next it and facing north is cave IX. 
a small excavation containing two small tanks full of water and 
adjoining these is the washing or sndn cave X. (18' x 8' x 7'). North 
of it is cave XI. known as the hhanddrghar or dining cave 
(27'x 2i'x 6') a double hall with three pillars and a tank adjoining 
it. The next two caves XII. (12' x 7' x 6') and XIII. (14' x 13' x 6')^ 
are devoted to no special purpose. All the caves seem to have been 
cut out with the chisel and none of them seem natural excavations. 
The rock inside is soft and of dark brown colour. The outside walls 
and partitions dividing caves from tanks are very thin and crumb- 
ling aw^ay. The hall gateways and terraces as also the temple of 
Mahidev are all modern. Except perhaps that of Ddlima the images 
do not look old. The hall and chief gateway were made by one 
Basappa Limpne a Vdni of Kundal about 1870 at a cost of £2500 
(Es. 25,000) . A fair attended by about one thousand people is held 
on the no-moon of Kdrtih or October -November. The three caves 
on the south can be reached by following the ledge round the east 
end of the cliff for about half a mile. On turning the corner a small 
terrace is reached in which is one of the caves. From the plain 
only the small door of one of the caves can be seen about three 
hundred feet up the hill. It is reached direct by a very steep path 
the last thirty feet cut into steps leading on to a terrace very lately 
built. The more easterly of the two caves is entered by a small door 
about four feet high by two wide. It is twenty feet by sixteen and 
seven high and has at the back an open recess (7' x 6' x 7'). In the 
back are figures of Earn Sitab^i and Lakshman rudely sculptured 
in relief. Earn is six feet high and Sitdbai and Lakshman on each 
side of him are each four feet high. Parallel with the recess is a small 
tank sunk in the floor and off the rest of the cave is a small cell six 
feet square, ft is about four feet higher than the main cave and 
communicates with it by a small door and some steps. The western 
cave about ten paces distant is a cell with a temple and measures 
twenty-five feet by twelve wide. Inside it is built a small modern hall 
resting on seventeen pillars six of them attached to the walls. This 
inner hall measures thirteen feet by ten by six high and has a roof 
four feet lower than the cave roof. The remaining space on the west 
of this hall is a cell with a tank at the north-west end. At the back of 
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the hall are images of Shiv with Parvati and Grangaone on eachside^ 
each about S' high by 2' wide, also very rudely sculptured in relief. 
In this set the eastern caves are Taishnav and the western Shaiv.^ 

Kusrudj a small village about sis: miles due south of Patau, has 
near it a curious cave temple. The cave is on the north slope of a 
hill spur about a quarter of a mile south of the village and three 
hundred feet above the plain, A red spot in the slope marks its 
existence and a scramble up shows it to be a natural cave about fifty 
feet long and thirty-eight deep with a stream from the hill top 
pouring over the edge of the rock. The cave contains a large stone 
image of Ganpati painted red and about four feet high and four feet 
wide. Behind it on a crescent is a row of rude life-size sculptures 
made of mud and cowdung. The figures are of men and women 
and are represented standing in various attitudes. Some of the 
men have the large headdresses given to kings and gods in the old 
representations and the women have wooden bangles on their wrists 
and the arms above the elbow. A passage about five feet wide 
behind the row of figures leads to a chamber about ten feet square 
in which is a Mah^dev ling. There is another chamber at the north- 
west corner of the lai’ge cave. These chambers are hewn out of the 
rock, but the large cave is natural. The Ganpati sculptures are 
probably not very old. The execution is fair in some the people 
of the place ascribe them an untold antiquity. To guard against 
their being injured by wild animals the front of the cave has been 
blocked up within the last twenty years by a mnd and stone wall 
about ten feet from the edge of the cave thus having a veranda 
formed by the overshadowing rock. 

Loha're. See Wai. 

Madlhindragad, the most southern of the chain hill forts built 
in 1676 by Shivaji, is a solitary x'ound-topped hill ten miles south-east 
of Kar^d. The hill lies close to the west of the Kardd-T^sgaon road 
which runs through the gorge dividing the fort hill from the main 
range which stretches from Mol in Khatdv to Kundal in Tasgaon. 
The fort has few features of interest. The ascent is by a steep but 
well kept path on the north from a hamlet lying close under the hill 
side. The hill is about 800 feet above the plain and the ascent which 
is by sharp zigzags occupies about twenty minutes. The last third 
of the ascent is by steps cut in the rock. The top is waving and 
surrounded by walls but with scarcely any scarp. The walls are of 
loose small dry stone about eight to twelve feet high on the outside 
and six inside and about six feet thick at the foot with a two feet 
parapet. The entrance is by a rough-pointed arched gateway now 
broken down. There are remains of a few buildings, and on the 
south is a small temple of Machliindranath. A devotee of this god 
came from the village of Kale five miles south of Karad about 1830 
and revived the worship of the god. His descendants still reside on 
the hill and attend to the temple. Near thetempleare several tombs of 
ascetics and .sail monuments with stone facsimiles of hand and foot prints. 
On the north about fifty yards south-west of the gate is a large pit 
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Of tank dug out of the rock which generally holds dirty water. It 
was made at the same time as the fort. There is another spring on 
the south which is used by the Grosavis living on the hill and by the 
people chiefly from the neighbouring village who frequent a yearly 
fair. The path up is kept in repair for this fair and the approaches 
to the temple on the top are lined with trees also planted and main« 
tained out of the fair receipts. The fort was garrisoned by the 
iPratinidhi till it was taken by Bapu Gokhale about 1810. It was 
then managed by Grokhale for thePeshwa till May 1818 when it was 
surrendered without resistance to a British force under Colonel 
Hewitt. Machhindragad will have a station on the W* est Deccan rail- 
way twelve miles south-east of Kar^d Eoad the station for Kar^d.^ 

l£alia'bal 8 Sllvar^, 17° 51' north latitude and 73° 30' east longi- 
tude, in Javli about eighteen miles north-west of Medha, twenty 
miles west of Wai^ and about thirty-three miles north-west of Satara, 
is the chief sanitarium of the Bombay Presidency situated on one of 
the Sahyddri spurs. , The height averages 4500 feet above the sea^ 
and at Sindola ridge the highest point reaches 4710. Several spurs 
standing out from the north and west of the main body of the hill 
form promontories that command magnificent views of the precipi- 
tous slopes of the Sahyd^dri hills and of the valleys below. At the 
heads of th^ ravines that run between these points the streams, 
issuing from springs in the higher part of the hill, fall over ledges 
of trap rock in cascades, one of which is about 2000 feet from the 
lip of the fall to the bottom of the valley. 

Except in the east and extreme north the top of the hill is wooded 
to the very edge of the scarp, and though only in a few sheltered 
glades are there trees of any great si23e, the wood is so dense that 
it forms one vast waving stretch of rich foliage, broken by the 
chimneys and roofs of the higher houses, and by the varieties of 
shade from the olive leaf of the fisa to the blue-green of tliQjmibhul 
and other fruit-bearing trees. The deep-cut roads and paths, 
bordered by a thick undergrowth of bracken and shaded by moss- 
covered trees, are like the views in a highland hill side. But the 
resemblance ceases with the sudden ending of i*oad and shade at 
one of the numerous points that overlook the ravines, perhaps 2000 
feet deep, bounded on the opposite side by the steep bare wall of 
one of the flat-topped Deccan ridges or by the low castellated 
outline of a Mardtha hill fort. 

The hills to the south-west differ considerably from those to the 
south and east. To the south-west the outlines are bolder and 
irregular and their sides are fairly clothed with trees and brush- 
wood. To the south and east with a lighter rainfall the sides are 
utterly bare, and the forms, worn only by the sun and rain, are 
flat-topped and monotonous. The pressure of population on the 




,3^ thovQ page 207. 

^ 0<?iitribEted by Dr. MoConagby, formerly Superintendent of MabAbalesbvar. 
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arable land lias driven tillage tip tbe sideB of some of tbe less 
precipitous bills, where the wearing of the soil can be stopped by 
low terraces resting on stone walls^ wbicb lend somewhat of a 
Ehenish or Italian character to the view. In clear air before or 
after rain, often parts, and in rare cases, the whole of a fifty miles 
range of sea, shows extending from about the Sh^stri in Ratnagiri 
to a little south of Janjira. But the coast line cannot be traced 
except near the Sd/vitri river. The distance to the sea along this 
range of view varies as the river from thirty to fifty miles. 

The beauties of the hill vary much at different seasons. Most 
persons probably think it at its best in October immediately after 
the cessation of the south-west monsoon. Many spots are then 
carpeted with wild flowers. The wild arrowroot lily fills every 
glade and in numberless spots are found wild rose and sweet pea. 
The ferns of which there are seventeen varieties are then in leaf. 
The less frequented paths and open spots are soft with turf. Every 
bank and stone, the rugged cliffs of the hills themselves, are 
dazzlingly green with moss and grass. The streams are at the 
fullest. A fall of rain of tropical violence probably occurs and the 
Yenna falls become imposing, while the faces of the cliffs are lighted 
with innumerable silver rills and dazzling sprays. At this time 
are to be seen the most distant views. The hills sfeanJ out against 
the sky in wonderful relief. In the mornings the ravines are filled 
with fleecy rolls of mist or with a wealth of dark blue shadow. In 
the evenings great clouds gather and impart endless variety of 
light and shade to the landscape and of glorious colour to the rays 
of the setting sun. Pew lights are more majestic than that of the 
great thunderstorm of this season sweeping the adjacent valleys or 
over the distant sea. The breezes though strong are sweet and 
the bracing cold of the evenings is met with a cheerful fire. 

But the favourite season for visiting is from March to June. 
The reason of course is the escape thereby afforded from the heat 
of the plains. But the grass wild flowers and ferns are now gone 
and the streams and waterfalls are dry. Haze obstructs the view 
and the eye is fatigued by glare. Still then too the hill has its,-, 
peculiar beauties. The evergreen forests are renewing their foliage 
and impart a fresh verdure to the landscape. There is the tawny 
bracken not unlovely and the mighty heights of the GMts are 
perhaps more imposing than when delicately clothed as in. October,, 
at many of their most rugged portions. 

Towards the end of May the mists begin to creep up and thunder- 
storms lay the dust and cool the air. Pew scenes are more fahy- 
like than the valleys on a May morning filled with mist> the frag- 
ments of which as it rises gild and throw into relief the finest of, 
the surrounding peaks. At this time too the strawberry is in full, 
fruit and the gardens are brilliant with heliotrope, geranium and 
fuchsias, and roses, where cared for,, do well. 

At all times the hill is most attractive, and not its least attractions 
are the excellent drives as well as walks which give access to all 
its parts. In this it contrasts happily with most hill stations, 
Ootacamund always excepted. 
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The station^ called Malcolm Petli after Sir John Malcolm^ includes 
all lands within a radius of five miles from the Prere Hall. Most of 
this land is reserved for forest and is called the Five Mile Reserve. 
It includes the lands of sixty- five villages, fifty-six from the J4vli and 
nine from the Wai sub-divisions of Satara. These villages are usually 
from four to twenty huts surrounded by a few fields. Each village 
has a certain amount of land set apart for tillage and grazings the 
rest being covered with thick evergreen forest. 

Mahabaleshvar is reached by three chief roads, the Poona road 
from the east branching off from the Poona- Satara road at Surul, 
the Satai’a and Kelghar road from the south-east, and the Fitz- 
Gerald pass road from the west. In travelling to Mahabaleshvar 
from Surul the Poona road begins to rise almost immediately 
after leaving Wdi and climbs along the north face of a steep and 
barren range of hills almost as far as Panchgani, a distance of 
about eight miles. Frequent turns open fine views of the upper 
Krishna valley and of the hills that face Mahabaleshvar, which are 
nearly as barren as those up which the road winds. One or two points 
give a glimpse of the peaks of Torna (4605) and Rajgad (3992), and, 
at the highest point of one steep rise, the wood-encircled temple and 
village of Mahabaleshvar is seen, but again lost when the curve of 
the road tu!?ns to the south-west. Except along the banks of the 
Krishna and its tributaries there is little vegetation. The sides of 
the hills are terraced in a few places for the growth of coarse grain, 
but the rest is utterly bare. 

At the top of this ascent the little settlement of Panchgani breaks 
pleasantly on the view with its long lines of casuarina trees and 
bamboos in which are bedded a number of substantial little houses 
and a market. Until Pd^nchgani is passed there is no view to 
the south or south-east, but about a mile further the road to 
Mahabaleshvar strikes along the edge of a deep valley that opens 
on the southern plains with Yavteshvar and the Satdra fort (3307) 
in the back ground. The hills round Panchgani are flat-topped and, 
except close to the station, untilled. In the valleys below, the 
streams, so long as they keep running, are used to water small 
patches of wheat or vegetables, but the bulk of the crops, consisting 
of rice or ndchn% is harvested soon after the end of the rains and 
only stubble is left to mark the patches of tillage. A little beyond 
Panchgani the road rises with severalups and downs to Mahabaleshvar, 
passing along the tableland which forms the top of this spur of the 
Mahabaleshvar system of hills. About half-way between the two 
stations signs of a heavy rainfall appear in the richness of the bracken 
and other ferns and in the numbers of bulbous plants which flourish 
nowhere but near the western crest of the Sahy adris. The valley of 
the Yenna is soon reached, along the north-eastern side of which the 
road is carried to the embankment of the lake immediately below 
the station. The Yenna falls are not visible though the rocks 
near them can be made out* Unlike the Panchgani spur the south- 
western side of the valley up which the road to S^t^ra winds is 
olbthed. with scrub jungle* The gardens, begun by the Chinese 
convicts and continued by local workmen whom they have taught, 
.Wsil iMfeks" of the upper Yenna, on the south-west of 
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whicli close to Mahabaleslivar^ the view is bounded by tie ridge of 
Sindola the 'highest point of the hill From the lake the road 
winds round one or two small valleys to the Frere Hall, from which 

all distances are calculated. 

For those who have time a better route is from Bombay by the 
FitzGerald pass with travellers^ bungalows at PoMdpur and Dasgaon 
in Kolaba, and at Vada at the foot of the FitzGerald pass. Coasting 
steamers touch Bankot at the mouth of the Sdvitri and from Banket 
small steamers or boats ply twenty-four miles up to D4sgaon. 
Leaving Poladpur eighteen miles from Dasgaon^ the line goes by 
the old Kineshvar road for five and a half miles. It then branches 
to the left, gradually climbing round the western and northern 
shoulders of Pratapgadfor sixteen miles to the Tada bungalow on 
the first plateau. From Vada the road winds ten miles more, round 
the valleys between Bombay and Sidney Points, and passing close 
under Bombay Point, rises easily from the east of it into the 
Bombay Point road by the Terraces. The scenery along this route 
is very fine, but it is very dusty below the hill in the hot weather. 

The geology of the hills is simple, trap overlaid by a light 
capping of iron clay. The trap shows in most ravines and in 
horizontal belts on .the sides of the hill, which are more numerous 
and much less deep than the trap scarps in the r^nge further 
north. The Mahdbaleshvar trap is often columnar and accompanied 
by crystallised quartz, apophyllite, stilbite, and scolecite found in 
cavities. The iron clay contains a variable proportion of peroxide of 
iron which used to be extracted by a class of men called Dhavads. 
But recent orders restricting the use of charcoal have put a stop 
to the manufacture of iron. The laterite ends on the S4tara road 
6 1 miles from the Frere Hall, on the Poona road 13 1 miles, and on 
the Mahdd road 2 J miles. 

As the laterite capping is nowhere very thick, the substi’atum of 
water-bearing trap is soon reached, and a well sunk to a moderate 
depth, say from thirty to fifty feet, will yield a certain supply of 
water. In this respect the station presents a most favourable 
contrast to M4ther4n. A lake, with an area of about twenty-eight 
acres and an average depth of ten feet, made by the late E4ja of 
S4tara and fed by perennial spifings, not only adds to the beauty 
of the hill-top, but both directly and indirectly aids in watering a 
line of small gardens that stretch to a considerable distance below. 
It helps directly by means of a stream that issues from the lake and 
ultimately grows into the Yenna river; and it helps indirectly by 
raising the general spring level in the gardens, so 'that a sufficient 
supply of water can be drawn from a shallow dip well, by means of 
a bucket and bamboo pole weighted with a large stone and 
worked by a single labourer. The little streams that flow from the 
upper parts of the hill into the larger streams are, so long as they 
last, used in cultivation by means of artificial water-courses. The 
drinking water is generally excellent. 

From early October to June the climate is bracing and healthy, 
suiting most constitutions except those suffering from such chronic 
complaints as liver or heart disease. Soma rain usually falls in 
October and the place is a little damp and the evenings misty; the 
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Chapter XIY. ayerago mean tempei’atare is 66*8°. In November December and 

p, — January tbe climate is dry with occasionally strong easterly winds 

Places. enough to make a fire in the evenings almost necessary j the 

MAHiiBALESHVAE. average mean temperature of these months is 63*4® Erom Pebruai-y 
Climate. temperature gradually rises to a mean of 6 and the cold 

season ends about the middle of the month. The hottest time of 
the year is generally from about the 12th of March to the middle of 
Aprib when;, during the day, the temperature rises to a little over 
90°. ^ About the 20th April the wind changes to the west, and cool, 
moist, and invigorating sea breezes set in and gather strength as 
the season passes. In May there are occasional showers and 
thunderstorms ; the air grows moister and clouds and mist often fill 
the valleys. On most hot weather mornings the hill sides are 
covered with white clouds which completely veil the Konkan, but 
these disappear as the day advances. The rainy season usually 
begins early in June, but a number of visitors remain on the hill 
till the middle of the month. As the different houses are emptied 
the owners cover them round with rain screens made of holamb and 
other grass so as to protect the walls against the heavy rains. Most 
of the dealers and hawkers leave the baz^r at the end of the 
season, but a number of Vanis and the poorer classes remain. They 
completely siirround their houses with screens, leaving only a small 
opening on the side furthest from the prevailing wind. The Vdnis 
carry on their trade to a limited extent as the Dhavads and others 
who inhabit the hill and surrounding villages are too poor to lay in 
sufficient supplies for the monsoon. During these months it is 
generally very cloudy and misty, and the rain, though not inces- 
sant, falls for the greater pax*t of the time. It is usually heaviest 
in July, and twelve inches or more are occasionally registered in a 
day. Every spring becomes a torrent and much damage is done to 
roads and gardens. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

During the twenty-four years ending 1884 the rainfall varied 
from 167*63 inches in 1877 to 374*49 inches in 1882 and averaged 
263*82 inches.^ 

Gardening. With abundant water and plentiful street sweepings and other 

manure gardening is tarried on with great success. English 
vegetables are grown along the banks of the Yenna and other 
streams, where there are also beds of strawberries and other fruit. 
The excessive 'rainfall prevents the cultivation of most Enropean 
fruit trees, though they flourish at Panchgani about ten miles east. 
Potatoes are largely grown and highly esteemed in the Poona and 
Bombay markets. In a sheltered locality, three miles from the 
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station^ a coffee plantation has i‘ecently been started by a Goanese 
niercbant and has already defrayed almost the wbole of the 
outlay. 

Among exotics may be mentioned a few oak trees, grown from 
acorns brought by the late Eev. J. Wilson^ D.D. Though scarcely 
thoroughly acclimatised they have reached a considerable size. 
Two of the best are to be seen in Sindola property directly facing 
the bungalow. The field crops are chiefly wheat/ ndchni or ndgliy 
sdva, 'dariy coarse rice, and a little barley. Sugarcane is found only 
in a few spots which have a plentiful supply of water. As a rule 
the crops are harvested in the early season, so that the cultivators, 
unable to occupy themselves with cold weather sowings, have to 
seek other means of subsistence during the rest of the year. Except 
near water-courses, the soil is barren, and, as a rule, yields scanty 
crops. The local grain is always poor and is seldom used by any 
but the growers and a few low class servants.^ 

The principal birds are the bulbul, spurfowl, jiinglefowl, bird 
of paradise, ^blackbird, and golden oriel sometimes called the 
mango bird. A number of venomous snakes are found, of which 
the ^idg (Naja tripndians), 2 >^mrsa (Bchis carinata), ghonaSy and 
manydr are the commonest, Phursds are found in great numbers, 
and though small are very poisonous. The destruction -of venomous 
snakes is encouraged by a reward of 3fZ. (2 as,) for each cobra 
and lyL (la.) for each of the other sorts. Of the larger wild 
animals tigers, panthers, and leopards, and of the smaller, spotted 
and four-horned deer and hog, are occasionally seen on the hill and 
in the surrounding villages. Sdinbar are also found, and a few 
years ago a bull bison was shot. 

According to the 1881 census, the permanent population of 
Malcolm Peth numbered 3248. The original inhabitants are Kolis, 
Kulvadis or Kunbis, Dhangars, and Dhavads. These four tribes 
differ considerably in appearance and language. The Kolis are the 
most intelligent and are usually well made, with broad chests and 
strong muscular frames, but their expression is coarse and unpre- 
possessing. Their usual employments are fishing and hunting. The 
Kulvadis are also well developed physically and have a pleasanter 
expression. They devote their time to agricultural pursuits. The 
Dhangars are milder tempered and less muscular and hardy than 
the Kulvadis; their occupation is that of herdsmen; they do not 
keep sheep or goats, as they cannot stand the heavy rains of the 
Mahabaleshvar hills. It is considered a disgrace-in a Dhangar to 
own no cattle, but two are sufficient to entitle him to respect and to 
enable him to marry. The Dhangars have a belief that when 
buffaloes scent a tiger or panther they range themselves in a circle 
round their keeper. The Dhavads or iron-smelters are supposed to 
have come from Kardd in Satara nearly three-quarters of a century 
ago. They are a hardy race, distinguished from the other tribes by 
their high cheek bones, beard, large lips, and small eyes ; their 
principal occupation until lately was iron-smelting. Besides a 
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BiamBer “wlio live in Malcolm Petli ttey inliabit four tamlets in tlie 
forest. 

Tlie home speech of the first three castes is Mardthi with a 
rather peculiar pronunciation difficult to be understood by other 
classes. The language of the Dhavads is Marathi with a 
admixture of Hindustani. The huts of all the tribes ai'e built 
generally on an uniform plan with thatched roofs and a frame 
work of rough wood^ the walls being invariably formed of Mrvi 
stems in the usual wattle and daub fashion. The Kolis and Enl- 
vadis build on the level plateaus close to springs ; the Dhangars 
and Dhavads are less particnlar^ provided water is near. Both 
classes are to a great extent nomadic in their habits and squat whem 
ever they can get food for their cattle. The dress of the men of all 
the castes is much alike and usually scanty, consisting of a waist- 
band, a waistcloth, and occasionally a turban. The Kolis and 
Dhavads are fond of intoxicating drinks. The first three profess 
the Hindu religion and all have their grdm-devta or village deity, 
as well as their . tutelary god or goddess, both of whom are faith- 
fully adored. They have also vaii-devtds or wood deities which are 
equally sacred in their eyes, together with numerous other minor 
spirits. They have temple servants, who take the offerings made 
to the gods aB their perquisites, and a set of men known as Devrushis 
or mediums in whom they have extraordinary faith, as they are 
supposed to reveal the wishes of the gods, and are consequently 
held in universal esteem and referred to on all occasions of sick- 
ness or other misfortune. The household gods are kept on a raised 
shrine and are worshipped with devotion. The castes do not inter- 
marry though they will associate and eat together, provided the 
food is prepared by a member of a higher tribe ; they are believed 
to live to an old age and have sometimes large families. The 
religion of the Dhavads is a mixture of Hinduism and Muhammad- 
anism. All eat mutton and game when they can get them, but 
their usual diet is such coarse hill grains as ndclinij vari, sdva, and 
occasionally butter, with forest roots and fruits, the chief of which 
are the tor an ^ harvancly and phanas or jack. 

The^ demarcation in 1853 of the forest of the Five Mile Ring has 
caused considerable change in the habits of the population. The 
demarcation was made on the following principles : The lower part of 
the valleys lying below the hills were marked off for cultivation. All 
the upper ground in the villages, except spots allotted for cultiva- 
tion by the superintendent, were kept as forest. Formerly the 
whole hill side was subject to cultivation in some form or other of 
the wood-ash system. The effect of the demarcation was to restrict 
all cultivation to one-third of the whole area, dlie average of 
cultivated land was reduced to two and a half acres a head and of 
this one-seventh of an acre only was rice or irrigated land. This 
; meant that the greater part of the population would have a 
'4 severe struggle for existence had they to subsist on cultivation 
But owing to special means of livelihood the condition of the 
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! population roimd Malij^baleslivar is certainly no worse than any other 

' group of Ghat villages* The public works in and about Malcolm 

Peth give employment every year to numbers of labourers, while 
coolies for miscellaneous work are constantly wanted and hand- 
r somely paid. The demand for forest products is a still better 

[ source of profit* The demand for grass both as food for cattle 

yg and for thatching houses is always great, so also for firewood, 

* Bamboos, fruits such as jack, mangoes, harvand berries, and 

miscellaneous articles such as honeycombs, ferns, orchids and moss, 
all find a market, and the prices paid are so good that the 
attraction is felt well beyond the Five Mile Radius. All these 
products may be gathered free except bamboos for which the forest 
depat‘tment charge a nominal fee. There can be no doubt that the 
harvest thus reaped makes up for the deficiency of land for cultiva- 
tion. But the change in 1853 certainly caused considerable hard- 
ship to a population then purely agricultural until the development 
of the station provided a substitute for their previous means of 
livelihood. This substitute namely manual labour while more 
precarious demanded more continuous and severe exertion than 
agriculture. It involved a loss of social position carrying with it 
feelings of degradation only to be removed in process of time. In 
the forest demarcation and settlement recently sanotio*bed by Gov- 
ernment the area to be finally included in forest was fixed at 4339 
acres or 64 per cent of the whole. All their former privileges as 
regards forest products were allowed to the villagers. 

About three years after the station was started, a jail was established 
for Chinese and Malay convicts, as it was found that the climate of 
Poona and Thfina was injurious to their health. The jail, which was 
constructed to contain about 120 prisoners, is thus described 
by Dr. Winchester in 1830 : The jail is built in a quadrangular 
form with an inner paved court. The front or entrance side contains 
rooms for the guard of sepoys, offices for the jail authorities, and 
two rooms used as solitary ceils, or as places for prisoners when too 
sick to walk to hospital or requiring quiet and separate attendance ; 
the other three sides of the jail are composed of long, lofty, and 
very airy apartments entered only from the inner quadrangle. Two 
of these sides were generally occupied by the prisoners, while the 
third was used as a store and work-room. The jail stood on the 
ground at present occupied by the Engineer's store. From the 
reports of different Superintendents it appears that the prisoners, 
though convicted of such grave crimes as murder piracy and robbery, 
ware quiet and amenable to discipline. Each convict received a 
daily ration of 2^^^. (1| as.). During working hours, from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.M*, they were required to work for Government. With 
few exceptions they were shut up at six in the evening, though 
lights were allowed till eight or nine o^clock, and during this time 
the majority of the prisoners occupied themselves in different kinds 
of iu-door work. During their leisure hours they were allowed to 
visit the bazdr and get provisions, A number availed themselves 
of this liberty to plant potatoes and other English vegetables in the 
adjoining fields which could be easily irrigated, and they were 
allowed to enjoy the profit derived from their sale. A few convicts 
B 1282—63 
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of good character were occasionally allowed the privilege of working 
all day in their potato fields and of sleeping in them during the 
nighty on condition that substitutes were provided for the Government 
work; the privilege was seldom abused. The principal labour in 
which the prisoners were employed was the construction of station 
roads. They were also frequently employed in preparing arrowroot 
for the Commissariat Department ; as much as 3500 pounds were 
supplied in one cold season. The Chinese greatly improved the 
station gardens^ and it is owing in great measure to their industry 
that potatoes and English vegetables have been so great a success. 
They also taught the inhabitants to make cane baskets and chairs. 
When the jail was abolished in 1864 the majority of the prisoners 
obtained tickets-of-leave^ and some of these were permitted to 
remain on the hill on condition of presenting themselves on the 
fix'st of every month at the Superintendent's office. ^ Misconduct 
renders them liable to forfeit their liberty and be sent to the Poona 
jail. At present there are only four Chinamen on the hill j one of 
these has a good garden near the lake which yields a large supply 
of vegetables. 

The village of Malcolm Peth covers an area of 211]-|^ acres of 
which 2006-|^ acres are unarable and acres arable. Of tbe 

unarable land 1204 acres are forest and 793 acres house sites; and 
of the arable land sixty-two acres are tilled, twenty-three are waste, 
and about twenty acres private or indm. The cultivated land is 
chiefly in the north and south, close to watercourses, and the banks 
of the Tenna and Tamb rivers. Ten acres and four-fortieths 
are a permanent endowment to the Mahdbaleshvar temple, and 
seven acres and six-fortieths were assigned for Bhav^ni of Pra- 
t4pgad, the tutelary goddess of the S4t4ra family. Both of 
these pay one-fourth of the full rental. The rest is land held 
for obsolete services no longer required. When the village of 
Malcolm Peth was started a large tract of land was obtained for 
village purposes from the proprietors of Talemetha, Haroshi, and 
Mah4baleshvar. Land was similarly obtained from the Govern- 
ment villages of Sindola and Birv4di. The levy of assessment 
according to survey rates is restricted to arable ground which 
realizes an annual revenue of £19 (Rs. 190) ; the land under 
occupation of bungalows is subjected to special rates of assessment 
which vary from 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5) the acre. Leases are granted 
for twenty-one years. Since 1882 an uniform rate of 10s. (Rs. 5) 
the acre has beei?. charged by Government on all properties whose 
leases have been renewed. The revenue for 1882-83, including 
the Local Fund sixteenth, amounted to about £174 (Rs. 1740), a 
considerable reduction compared with tbe returns of some years 
back. The fall is due to the conversion of leasehold into freehold 
properties, and to the exemption of Bella Vista from land rent, as, 
since 1877, it has become Government property. The forest area, 
about 1204 acres, known as the Five Mile Reserve, is chiefly covered 
with brushwood. In 1883-84, exclusive of hirda^ it yielded a 
revenue of £290 (Rs. 2900). The revenue from cultivated land and 
from the forests is credited to Government, and the ground renh 
. -r. M a state grant to the station funds. 
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The^ discoverer and first visitor of tlie MaMbaleslivar hills^ for 
cliange of climate^ was tlie iate General P. Lodwick^ whoj being 
stationed witb. His regiment at Sat4ra during the hot season of 1824, 
determined on exploring these mountains. He was the very first 
European who ever set foot on the since celebrated promontory of 
Sidney Point, which been officially called after him. He 

made his way, with a walking stick in hand, through the dense 
and tigerish forest, to the edge of that grand precipice, without any 
encounter with the wild beasts that then infested the place in 
numbers y but a day or two after his dog, when close to him, was 
carried off by a panther. He was also the first to bring the subject 
before the public through the medium of newspapers. He was 
followed by the late General Briggs, Eesident of S^tara, who in 1826 
built a cottage and prevailed on the Edja to construct an excellent 
carriage road from his capital to the present station. Little further 
was done till Sir J. Malcolm, Governor of Bombay (1827-1830), 
zealously took up the matter, established an experimental convalescent 
hospital for European soldiers, and, by his personal residence at 
the hills in the hot season of 1828, attracted a crowd of visitors. 
In the same season Colonel Eobertson, the successor of General 
Briggs, built a house at the station. In November 1828, Sir J. 
Malcolm returned to the hills, bringing with him Williamson 
specially appointed to the duty of reporting on the climate and 
fitness of the locality for a sanitarium. Sites were now selected 
for some public buildings ; the Governoris residence on Mount 
Charlotte, called after Lady Malcolm, was commenced; and a 
proclamation was soon afterwards issued by the Eaja of Sdt4.ra, 
inviting settlers to his newly founded village of Malcolm Peth or 
^ Malcolm- Villeh His Highness also undertook to continue the 
high road onward over the hill and down the Eadtondya or Eotunda 
pass to the boundary of the British territory in the Konkan, from 
which point the English Government agreed to construct a similar 
road down the P4r pass through Mahad to Ddsgaon in KoMba, the 
most convenient harbour on the Sdvitri or Bankot river. These 
works were completed in 1880. Next season Par si shopkeepers 
made their appearance, and Government employed a number of 
Chinese convicts in cultivating an extensive garden whence supplies 
of the finest vegetables, especially potatoes, were speedily drawn. 
The convicts, about twelve in number, came from the English 
settlements to the East and after working out their time in chains 
remained at the place, married, and improved their condition, with 
the proverbial frugality and industry of their race. A public 
subscription was raised to make bridle roads to the most picturesque 
points, and in a few years the station reached the flourishing 
condition in which it now is. Mahdbaleshvar was ceded in 1828 by 
the S4tdra E4.ja in exchange for the village of Khand^la in Wdi, 
and in 1848 was incorporated in the Sdtdra collectorate on the lapse 
of the Sdrtara state to the British Government. 

Prom 1827 to 1866 the management of the station w^as carried 
on by a committee. During this time it was chiefly maintained 
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from imperial revenoes wMcli cobs tituted the station fund. In 
Janiiary 1865, to raise a revenue for tlie improvement of tte station, 
a municipality was organised, and in May 1866 its limits were 
extended to include the wliole of tte station. The committee was 
dissolved in April 1867, and the management transferred to a town 
municipality. The income is limited, and Government still continue 
to contribute from the public revenues. In 1888-84 the revenue 
amounted to £1399 (Rs. 13,990) of which £1038 (Rs. 10,380) were 
derived from Government grants and £361 (Rs. 3610) were from 
municipal receipts. The expenditure in the same year chiefly on 
establishment and public works was £1160 (Rs. 11,600). The Post 
OflSce is open throughout the year, and the telegraph ofiSce from 1st 
October to loth June. The station has a good vernacular school 
at which teaching is conducted up to the fourth standard. The 
municipality does not contribute towards its support. 

The bazar or general market is in a central position on a waving 
slope that stretches from the high ground on which the church stands, 
with a gradual descent towards the south, thus affording a good 
natural drainage. The area of the bazar is twenty -three acres and 
1075 yards, and the population varies from about 1400 during the 
rains to between 2500 and 3000 in the hot months. The baz^r 
contains a considerable number of shops where supplies of every 
description can be obtained at reasonable prices, a number of itinerant 
hawkers from Poona, Bombay, and elsewhere visiting the station 
during the season with a variety of goods. The shopkeepers are 
Lingayat Vdinis, K4m^this originally from Telingan, Gujardt Vanis, 
M4rw4r V^nis who form the bulk of the trading class, Goanese, 
Parsis, and Bohoras. Several of these deal exclusively in potatoes 
honey and wax which form the staple trade of the place and are 
sent in large quantities to Poona and Bombay. Mahdbaleshvar 
honey is in great repute and from £100 to £150 (Rs.lOOO - 1500) 
worth of it is sold in the baz4r every year. It is gathered from the 
SahyMri forests chiefly by Kolis. The shops are arranged on 
either side of the main road. In the centre of the bazar is the 
vegetable market, which in 1880 was thoroughly repaired and 
roofed with iron. It consists of seventeen compartments which 
are annually rented and afford sufficient accommodation for the sale 
of vegetables. The mutton and beef markets are removed some 
distance from the main street and are ample for the requirements of 
the station. There are two stands or addds convenient places 
to the south and west of the bazd^r where imported grain, building 
materials, and sundry other commodities are daily exposed for sale. 
On the extreme west is the Government firewood store, where the 
Porest Department retails firewood collected from the reserves. 
Here also are the mail contractor’s stables where carriages and 
pony carts are generally available. The Roman Catholic Chapel, 

: ' Native Library, and School are on the same side. The dharmshdla^ 
constructed by Mr. Pr^mji Nasarwanji Patel of Bombay, is on the 
saltern side, and the Chinamen’s burial ground is towards the south. 
The houses in the back streets on the southern side are generally 
f I o£ , triers and working people ; those of the Mh^rs, 
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Cli4mTblid,rs or stoemakers, and Buruds or basket-makers, cliiefly 
live on the same side but a little to the north ; Brdhmans, Kunbis^ 
and Muhammadans live in the centre. In a few retired spots are 
Hindu temples dedicated to Shiv^ Ganpati^ Marnti^ and Vithoba ; 
they are supported by private gifts without any help from 
Government. There is a mosque on the north. Firewood is cheap 
and grass plentiful^ the best grass coming from Panchgani. Timber 
and building materials are easily procured, and the principal working 
classes are well represented. The bazar is conveniently situated as 
regards drainage, but the houses are rather close to each other, and 
to prevent overcrowding all applications for vacant sites in the 
immediate vicinity are disallowed. The Malcolm Peth market draws 
its chief supplies of native fruit from D^poii, Wai, and Satara. 
Daring the greater part of the year, potatoes, which are extensively 
grown, form the chief food of the working classes. 

The public buildings are the Frere Hall, sanitarium, church, 
hospital, rest-house, and Government bungalows. The Frere Hall, 
built in 1864, contains a large reading room and library with a large 
and well chosen supply of books. It is a great acquisition to the 
station. The sanitarium is an excellent building, originally built by 
Government but transferred to the station in 1861. It contains eight 
sets of good well ventilated rooms, furnished for the acSommodation 
of bachelors. In 1882 an excellent club house was built on the 
debenture principle on the ground lying between the Frere Hall and 
the sanitarium, and with the sanction of Government the management 
of both these institutions was handed over to the club committee 
on condition that the general public whether members of the club 
or not should still have access to the Frere Hall and library on 
payment of the usual subscription and that sick officers going to the 
hill should still obtain accommodation to a limited extent in the 
club chambers (old sanitarium) on payment of the regulated fees- 
For the use of the sanitarium the club pays the station Rs. 800 a 
year, this amount being the average yearly income derived by the 
station from the sanitarium for the five years previous to the opening 
of the club. The eight rooms forming the old sanitarium being 
insufficient to meet the requirements of tfie members of the club, 
six additional bedrooms have been erected on the rising ground 
between the Frere Hall and the Post Office. In 1879 an excellent 
permanent badminton shed containing four courts was constructed 
near the Frere Hall and has proved, especially during inclement 
weather, a source of great enjoyment to visitors. •This badminton 
shed and lawn tennis courts at Sassoon Point have now become 
the property of the club, and thus all public amusements are 
regulated by the club committee. The church called Christ Church, 
91 feet long from east to west and 87| feet broad from north to 
south, is built on rising ground a little to the north of the bazdr. 
It was consecrated by Bishop Carr in 1842, but was almost 
completely rebuilt in 1867. It contains 210 sittings and is in 
charge of the chaplain of Sd,tdra, who makes Mahabaleshvar his 
head-quarters during the hot season of the year.^ About sixty 
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Chapter XIV. yards to the west of the church is the Beckwith moniimen^ 4558 
Pl~g^ feet above sea level and reached by a bad stony path. It is a plain 
obelisk about thirty feet high and was erected from public subscription 
MahIbalkshvar. ^ £300 3000). Sir Sidney Beckwith died here in 1831 

Beckwith while commander-in-chief. The subscribers put up an inscription 
onumen , Lady Beckwith sent out another on a marble tablet. The 

influence of weather on marble rendered the second inscription 
almost illegible as early as 1843; the first inscription remains 
comparatively uninjured though the writing is much obliterated and 
blackened and can only be read with the greatest difficulty. For 
several years the monument has been regarded as sacred by the 
poorer classes, who resort to it for the purpose of obtaining answers 
to prayers. Tl^e first inscription on the west face runs : 

Sacred to the Memory of 

Xiieutenant-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beckwith, 

Governor and Commander-in-Ghief of Bombay, 
and Colonel of His Majesty’s BifLe Brigade ; 
who, after a long course of distinguished service, expired at his 
Besidence on these Hills, on the 16th day of January 1831, 
aged 60 years. 

Erected by a small circle of his friends in testimony of their admiration for 
his noble character, and to perpetuate the memory of so good and amiable 
a man.” 

. ^ The other in'^scription on the east face runs : 

This Tablet is placed by Mary, Lady Beckwith, daughter of the late Sir 
\ ' William Bouglajs, of Kilhead, Bart., as a memorial of the most devoted 

J : , , affection for her lamented husband, by whose sudden death she has been 

deprived of a most attached partner and Mend and guide, in whom was 
; ' combined every amiable quality by which the Christian character is 

‘ , adorned, and the intercourse of domestic life is endeared - a loss which 

can only be alleviated by the hope that looks beyond the grave. The 
f ' sympathizing friends who erected this monument have kindly permitted a 

sorrowing widow to add her heartfelt tnbute to theirs.” 

1|| About 700 yards soutb-east of tke obelisk on tbe left of tke road 

III " leading to Lodwick Point is ' tbe cemetery canopied with tbe sbade 

B|t .'1 '■ of many trees. It is well kept and contains several notable 

moHuments.^ 

^ There are about a hundred bungalows on the hill within a radius 

of about three or four mfies. Almost all are occupied in the hot 
' season. The majority have thatched roofs, hut as, owing to the 
5 ^ excessive rainfall, the thatch has to be renewed every two years, 

■f: iron roofing is becoming more common, as it can be maintained in 

good repair at a trifling expense. The cost of building these houses 
If varied from £10(1 (R^. 1000 ) to £1800 (Es. 18,000), Their number 

I "" \ has increased from seven in 1840 to forty-eight in 1860 and ninety- 

eight in 1884, Of the ninety-eight in 1884 eight were Government 
and the rest private. Of the ninety private bungalows thirty-four 
are owned by Europeans, eighteen by Hindus, twenty-two by Pd-rsis, 


5 are buried Lieutenant Hinde of the 4th Dragoons who was killed on these 
a bison on the 19th of April 1834; Dr, James Fraser Heddle sometime 
the Mint at Bombay, a man of great scientific acq^uirements, and founder 
lombay Geographical Society ; Captain Thomas John Newhold of the 23rd 
ibMadras Army, Assistant Resident at Haidarabad, who died May 29tb, 1850. 
supporting an nm on a very large base is the monument of Major William 
Judge Advocate General of the Bombay Army, Murray’s Bombay Hand- 
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ten by Musalmfos> and tie remaining six by Jews and others. For 
the cold season^ that is from October to the middle of Febrnary, the., 
highest rent is £30 (Rs. 800) and the lowest £12 (Rs. 120). If the 
bungalows are hired at this time by the month the rent yaries from 
£8 to £15 (Rs.30-150). In the hot season^ from the first of 
March to the trains, they are not let by the months the highest rent 
for this period being £150 (Rs. 1500) and the lowest £25 (Rs. 250). 
In the cold season the number of yisitors is comparatiyely smallj 
chiefly Europeans and a few rich natiyes. As a rule in the hot 
season all the houses are occupied, the greater number of visitors 
being Europeans. Of the materials used in building these houses 
the teak came from Bombay, Ratnagiri, Poona, and Kanara, other 
timber from the neighbouring districts, the lime from Wdi in Satara, 
and the corrugated iron from Bombay. The properties on the hill 
are generally held on leaser in a few cases the Government rent has 
been redeemed. The roads, which extend to about forty miles, are 
nearly all metalled and kept in thorough repair. 

The^ principal points are Arthur^s Seat (4421), Elphinstone (4184), 
Sidney or Lod wick (4067), Bombay, Carnac, Falkland, Sassoon, and 
Babington (4245) on the Konkan face and Kate^s on the Deccan face. 

Elphinstone Point is a seven-mile drive from Frere, Hall. Two 
miles more lead to Arthur^s Seat. The cliffs at these points are 
higher than at any of the nearer eminences. These rise from the 
Konkan which is some two thousand five hundi’ed fee£ below the level 
of the Koyna valley. The ravine between Elphinstone Point and 
Arthur's Seat is the rise of the S^vitri rivei’, and the height of the cliff 
at the point where the stream reaches its base is not less probably 
than 3000 feet. There is a small bungalow at Elphinstone 
Point but without furniture or special accommodation for visitors. 
The road which passes the MaMbaleshvar temple is passable for 
light vehicles, but is unbridged and abounds in steep inclines and 
sharp curves. Prom Elphinstone Point to Arthur^s Seat it runs 
close to the edge of the cliffs from which a small stone parapet 
only divides it. Great care should be taken in driving this portion. 
Arthur’s Seat, so called after Mr. Arthur Malet who first built a 
house here, is the highest point of the range in the neighbourhood, 
being 442 1 feet above sea level. The view is of immense extent 
in all directions. North-west over a ridge about five hundred feet 
lower is seen the Jor valley dense with forest and concealing the 
head waters of the Krishna. R^jgad (3992) and Torpa (4605) in the 
Bhor state, and K5ngori (2457) in Kolaba are all visible from this 
point. During the hot weather the haze usually obstructs the view, 
but in October and November these and otlier hills in the Bhor 
territory are seen to fine advantage. They form masses of huge 
rocks rugged beyond description and apparently unscalable. In 
most places the vegetation has been cleared or burnt off them. 
This adds to the wildness of the scene. But notwithstanding its 
grandeur the eye would gladly find some relief from the universal 
bareness, and tuxms with enjoyment to the masses of foliage on the 
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' sontliern side. About Balf a mile from Artbur^s Seat itself is a 
small path; wMcb, by a scramble, leads do wu to a spring 200 feet 
below called the Wishing Well. The path follows the line of the 
' cliffs and mounting up meets the carriage road at the little cleared 
spot which constitutes Arthur^s Seat. A very steep and rather 
unsafe path over the eminence enables a good climber to get down 
to a small ledge known as the window. It is about 200 feet below 
the Seat and once reached gives a magnificent view of the 
extraordinary drop on into the valley below. The ledge is so low 
that the visitor can lean over it and gaae securely into the depths 
below without endangering his balance by straining in any way. 
Another circuitous path starts northwards from the Seat and is a 
safer way of reaching the window. Beyond the window a long 
spur projects into the Konkan, and by the path above mentioned the 
people habitually pass the range, sometimes even with heavy burdens. 
Considerable time is usually necessary for seeing Blphinstone Point 
and Arthur’s Seat. The best plan is to send out provisions and 
make a long morning of it. 

The way to Sidney or Lodwick Point, which is nearly three 
miles north-west of the bazar, is to follow the MahM road and take 
the second turning to the right. One more turning is met and the 
V, right hand should again be chosen. The road, though steep, is 
. .. well adapted for carriages. It follows the northern slope of the 
5’ spur through dense though small forest and opens on to a space 
I at the base of a sort of proxnGntory two hundred yards long. The 
carriage way extends to the top of a rise in the promont^ory on 
' which the Lodwick monument has been placed. Beyond this 
; again is the extreme end of the Point known as the Nose 4067 feet 
above sea level. This must be reached on foot, as it is connected 
with the rest of the spur by a narrow ridge not moi’e than five or 
six feet wide with a deep drop on each side. This should be 
crossed with caution. The nose or end of the point is only twelve 
feet wide and the sides have a drop of over 2500 feet to the Koyna 
..t valley below. Many persons consider Sidney Point the most 
beautiful on the hill. The view is less extensive on either side than 
from several other points. But Pratapgad and Blphinstone point 
crags are seen thence in their very best. There is a fine rebent 
of prospect north-west over the Konkan, while the height and 
ruggedness of the surrounding hills is nowhere more fully brought 
home to the mind than from this almost isolated rock rearing its 
colossal height between two deep ravines crowned with rugged cliffs. 

Sidney or Lodwick Point was formerly called Sidney after Sir 
Sidney Beckwith. A few years ago, by order of Government, the 
name was changed to Lodwick Point, in honour of General Lodwick 
’ who was the first English officer that climbed the hill. By permission 
Government a column has lately been erected on the point by 
j. General Lodwick^s son. , The column is about twenty-five feet high 
the ground to the top of the urn which surmounts the pillar, 
west of the base of the monument is the head of the General, 
in alto-^relievo in white marble, protected by stout tin 
an iron ''The iron has rusted and stained the face, 

- ' scratched hnt hot disfigured. On the south side is written : 
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** In memory of 
G-eneral Peter Xiodmck, 

Becond son of Jolin Lodwick, Psq., S. Slioebnry> Essex, 
wlio entered tlie Eon. E. I. Co.*s service in 1799, 
and died at Bagneres de Bigorxe, France, 

August 28tli, 1873, 
aged 90. 

Senior Officer of H. M.’s Forces in India 
On tlie east side is written : 

In 1803-04, he saw service as a Subaltern in connection with the opera- 
tions of the Army under Sir Arthur Wellesley. Ee was Brigade Major of 
Captain Ford's Subsidiary Force at the Battle of Eirkee, ISTovember 5th, 
1817, when 2800 British Troops defeated the Peishwa's Army, and wa.s 
present at the taking of Purandhar and other hill forts. Ee commanded a 
Begiment at Kittur in 1824; he subsequently became Town Major of 
Bombay; and closed his career in India as Besident of Sa'ta'ra. 

The first European who set foot on these hills, he made known the salub- 
rity ofthe climate, and led to the establishment of the Maha'baleshvar Sani- 
tarium, thus conferring an inestimable benefit on the Bombay Presidency. 

On tlie nor til side is written : 

This Point, now by order of G-overnment designated Iiodwiek Point in 
honour of his name, he reached alone in 1827, after hours of toil through the 
dense forest. Here, therefore, as the most appropriate spot this monument 
has, with the permission of G-overnment, been erected by his only son, 

B. W. Lodwick, of Her Majesty’s Bombay Civil Service, Accountant 
General of Madras, in 1874. 

Bombay Pointy so called apparently because of its being on tbe 
old road to Bombay^ is one of tlie earliest kuown in Mabdbaleshvar.^ 
Tlie view from it is perhaps the most extensive tin the hill. It 
comprehends on the right or north-west Prat^pgad and on the south- 
west the saddle-back and the set of hills between them^ of the most 
varied and beautiful forms to be seen in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, This also is the point from which to see the sunset over the 
sea. It is the most frequented rendezvous on the hill. A large 
space has been cleared for carriages and a platform made for a band. 
The point is reached by two roads. For both the Mahad road must 
be followed for a full mile to a spot where three roads meet. The 
shorter way to the point is straight on. One portion is rather steep 
but the saving in distance is very great, and the gradients have 
lately been improved. The whole road ^rom the turning tubs 
through thick woods. The turn to the right is, the longer road, 
which gives a niucli easier gradient but a mile more driving. The 
Mahad road is followed for three quarters of a mile when a turn to 
the left leads to the point. Many fine glimpses of Sidney Point are 
obtained from this road. 

Oarnac and Falkland Points called after the, Governors of those 
names are within a quarter and half a mile respectively of Bombay 
point. The views are very similar. The saddle-back hill is seen to 
greater advantage from these two than from Bombay Pointy but the 
sunset view is somewhat obstructed by the shoulder of Bombay 
Point itself. Falkland Point however has a, large space for carriages 
and is a very favourable resort. The cliffs of Babington Point are 
exceedingly well viewed from this point. , These heights while 
exceedingly abrupt are specially well hlothed with vegetation. The 
lines of the mosses and passes are specially attractive in October 

1 Compare Lady Falkland’s Chow Chow, 1. 147. 
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and in tlie cold weatBer the ravine is filled witli tie intense blue 
shadow cbaracteris tic of these bills- 

Closely adjoining Falkland Point is the glade;, an open space 
cleared in the forest a charming specimen of the beautiful interiors 
of these small light woods. There is a direct road to Falkland 
point by the left hand tuiming of the three mentioned above. It is 
broad and drivable but very steep in parts, and not much used for 
' carriages.' ■ 

Sassoon Point about half-way on the road to Bahington Point has 
the Lawn Tennis Courts of the station. There are now sis of them 
well furnished and in good order. 

Bahington Point is about two miles almost due south of the 
Frere Hall. The road is an esceilent one. It passes through the 
past Sassoon Point on the right and on for another half a mile 
by gentle gradients. The last half mile where it turns a little to 
the west is very steep and leads on the point a fine open space. 
This is the point of view for the Koyna valley and the saddle-back. 

Kate^s Pointy unlike all the others^ affords a view to the Deccan 
side. The hills her© have less variety and grandeur. But the 
valley of the Krishna has beauties of its own in a winding river and 
patches of cultivation. Kamalgad Pandugad and Mandhardev^ 
three fine heights, are prominent objects in the landscape. 
unfortunately fs shut out from view by a shoulder of the hill called 
Tai Ghat. The road to the point has recently been made easily 
passable for light carriages. It turns off from the Poona high road 
about a mile and a half east of the lake and from here it is anothei^ 
mile and half to the point. It is a spur jutting out into the Krishna 
valley. At the extremity is a huge piece of rock a hundred feet high 
which appears to have become detached from the main scarp. A 
few smaller boulders wedged between this rock and the face of the 
cliif form a connecting link not more than six feet wide requiring 
steadiness to cross. The rock and scarp with the connecting 
boulders form a curious natural arch. The road to Kate^s Point 
forms part of the old path to Malcolm Peth known as General 
Phayre^s road. It follows the northern slope of Panchgani from 
the village oi Dahiyat and emerges on the plateau about a mile 
east of Kate’s Point. This path was at no time made passable for 
wheels and is now completely out of repair. 

There are three chief waterfalls on and near the hill, the Yenna 
falls in, the Yenna valley near Lingmalla, the .Dhobis^ fall almost 
midway between Lodwick Point and the bazar, and the Chinamen'’s 
fall near the gardens formerly cultivated by the Chinese ticket-of- 
leave men. Ihese are well worth a visit, especially in the cold 
' weather when the volume of water is considerable. 

The Yenna falls are reached by two different routes. One is 
the Sdt^ra road which has to be followed for about 2|- miles 
, JEmm the Frere Hall, when a mile more along a branch road to the 
' the falls. Carriages cannot approach within a 

' ^ hfile ^,and the branch road is narrow and steep every- 

about three quarters of a mile from 
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tlae road shows the path leading to the falls which are excellently 
viewed from several of its angles. The stream is here precipitated 
over the face of a steep cliff with a sheer descent of some 500 feet^ 
unbroken when the torrent is swollen by rain, but ordinarily divided 
by projecting rocks, about one-third of the way down, and scattered 
below into thin white streaks and spray, which are often circled 
hj rainbows from the oblique rays of the sun, A strong eddy of air 
created by the fall blows back on to the top the spray and light 
objects thrown over the fall. The headlong rush and roar of the 
falling river; the many other streams lining with silver the steep 
dark sides of the chasm, as they hasten to Join the foaming torrent, 
which far below is dashing on through masses of rock ; the grandeur 
of the scenery, now wreathed in floating mists now bright in 
sunshine, combine to form a scene of the most absorbing beauty d 
By means of an arduous scramble the veiy edge of the fall can be 
reached, though usually at the expense of a wetting. The forest 
bungalow of Lingmalla is close by. This bungalow and the falls 
can be reached by another carriage route along the Poona road 
from which the road to the hiingalow branches off to the right a few 
hundred yards east of the Kate’s Point road. 

A most beautiful view of the Solshi valley can be obtained by 
passing from what is knownas the Blue Valley road^ which connects 
Babington Point and the SaMra road. The turn to the left from 
the Siitdra road is about a mile and half distant ffom Prere Hall 
and cannot be mistaken. The road is passable for light carriages 
but careful driving is required. 

The Dhobis^ or washermen’s v/aterfall is on a bridle path connecting 
the Sidney Point with the Elphinstone Point and the old 
Mahdbaleshvar road. The fall is insignificant but situated in a lovely 
sequestered nook and looking straight at the south side of Elphinstone 
Point ravine. The rocks on either side are abrupt and lofty, while 
there is abundance of foliage and forest to add to the beauty of 
the scene. 

An excellent round of the hill can be made on foot or horseback 
by starting along the Mahabaleshvar road taking the left turn to 
the Dhobis’ waterfall and on to Sidney Point. Thence another 
bridle path starts south, known as From Dan to Bersheba. It 
crosses the Mahdd road and eventually reaches Bombay Point. 
From Bombay Point the carriage road is followed to Falkland Point, 
whence again the Tiger Path strikes off following the head of the 
Babington Point ravine and past the Chinamen’s fall till Babington 
Point \s reached. From Babington Point it passes by the Blue 
Valley road to the S^t^ra road. The distance covered will be about 
twelve miles and most of the best views will have been seen. 

It should not he omitted to notice that the Albert road, a loop 
branching southwards from the S^tdra road about half a mile from 
the Frere Hall and close to the pillar post, gives perhaps the finest 
panorama of the landscape west of Pratdpgad to be seen on the hill 


1 Murray’s Bombay Haja.dbook, 199. 

Ihe Blue Valley takos its name from the blue baze and shadow for which it is 
notable. 
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It includes tlie whole o£ the Blue Talley and the saddleback range 
as far as Pratapgad. 

Near the Yenna falls at Lingmalla about three miles east of the 
bazar is the site of a cinchona plantation. The land belongs to the 
temple of Mahdbaleshvar. The portion taken for the plantation is on 
the right bank of the river about a quarter of a mile above the falls 
and contains about ninety-five acres. Before the formation of the 
plantation about two acres of the land had been bought by Govern- 
ment for £85 (Rs. 850), The rest was obtained from the proprietor 
on a thhtj years^ lease renewable at the option of the lessee from 
the 1st of August 1865 to the 3 1st of Jtily 1895. The terms of the 
lease were that £30 (Rs. 300) should be paid annually in half-yearly 
instalments. 

" Two dams were built at a cost of £619 (Rb. 6190), one a short 
distance below the Yenna lake^ the other across a stream nearer 
Lin-gnialla to direct the water towards the plantation. Owing to 
the scarcity of water in the hot season a channel from the Yenna 
lake to the plantation, a distance of more than two miles, was made 
in 1869 at a cost of upwards of £600 (Rs. 6000). As this did not 
'.supply sufficient water a further sanction for £87 (Rs. 870) was 
obtained for a new dam. But this, though of ample elevation, 
did not answer, as, owing to the porous nature of the laterite, the 
water ceased to run in the end of January or the beginning of 
February. - 

, An establishment at a monthly cost of £56 (Rs. 560) was 
sanctioned in February 1865 on condition that all receipts should 
be credited to the general revenues. In April 1865 G-overnment 
'■ sanctioned an allowance of £27 (Rs. 270) a month for the Assistant 
.^ Superintendent and gardeners. In 1867 the establishment -was 
' increased and an additional sum of £10 (Rs. 100) monthly was 
^ granted, and in 1868, in consideration of the zeal displayed by the 
Assistant Superintendent in the management of the plantation, an 
annual increase to his salary of £2 10s. (Rs. 25) monthly, till it 
reached a maximum of £20 (Rs. 200), was sanctioned. When the 
plantation proved unremunerative, reductions took place from time 
. to time; and when in 1875 it was transfen-ed to the Forest Depart- 
ment the members of the establishment were dismissed and only a 
messenger was left in charge of the Superintendent's house. 

The first attempts to raise cinchona from seed were unsuccessful, 

; Bubsequently about 20,000 young plants were brought from the 
Nilgiris and an experienced superintendent was appointed. The 
plants flourished for four years, then canker made its appearance 
and destroyed more than three-fourths of the plants, and a few 
’ ^Yeaxs later scarcely a plant remained. 'When the plantation seemed 
, -j:likely to prove a failure, the Superintendent of the Nilgiri 
•' Cinchona Plantation was asked to visit Mahabaleshvar and report 
. on the condition of the plants. He was of opinion that the project 
l^ould never pay and attributed the decay of the plants to the long 
W6#her followed by excessive rain. The Superintendent of the 
J Gardens at Qanesh Khind requested to be allowed to try 
ms for the canker. A year was granted for his experi- 
project was abandoned in 1875 and the 
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land made over to tlio Forest Department* A sum of £6400 
(Rs. 64^000) tad been spent, and tlie return was nominaL 

The places in tbe neigbboarbood of tlie bill to wbicli excursions 
are occasionally made are Pratapgad^ Makrandgad or Saddleback, 
Parut, Bainnoli, Chanda, Kam^lgad, Sbin Shin Gali or the Robbers^ 
Caves, and the Mahdbaleshvar temples. 

Pratapgad, 3543 feet above sea level, is famous in Mardtha 
history. Early in his career it was the seat of Shivaji tbe founder 
of the Maratha empire, and here in 1669 he treacherously murdered 
Afzui Khan the commander of the Bijapur army. The fort was 
designed by Shivaji in 1656 and built by Moro Trimal Pingle. 
For many years it was a groat Maratha stronghold, but is now a 
rain. Inside is the temple of Bhavani, Shivaji’s family goddess. 
The tomb, a short distance outside of the fort, marks the spot where 
Afzui KhdiFs head was buried. Pratapgad has been made much 
easier of access by a good road which runs nearly the whole way, 
and a ti*avellers' bungalow at Vada or Ambenali at the bottom of the 
pass where refreshments can be had and arrangements made for 
carrying those who find it dfficult to climb the hill The V4da 
bungalow is within forty minutes’ walk of the fort. Fifteen villages, 
yielding a yearly revenue of £335 (Rs, 3350), have been granted 
for the maintenance of the temple of Bhavd.ni.^ 

Makrandgad, perhaps the sweet or pleasant hill, and known to 
Europeans as the Saddleback, stands on the left '’of Pratdpgad in 
the village of Ghoiiaspur, about five miles south-west of Mahabalesh- 
var. The bill, wbicli is sparsely covered with timber, is 4054 feet 
above sea level or 500 feet higher than Pratapgad. It is unfortified 
and bas on tbe top a good spring of water and tbe ruins of an old 
temple. Tbe chief attraction is its wide view, which on a clear day 
includes much of the Konkan and a long stretch of sea coast. The 
paths up the hill are steep, and here and there narrow and bordered 
by precipices.® 

Parut in the Koyna Valley, five or six miles beyond Babington 
Point, is reached by an excellent footpath and has a good supply 
of pig, deer, peafowl, junglefowl, and spujfowL About ten miles 
further at a place called B^mnoli, or at T^mbi five miles beyond, bear 
and smibar are found. In going to Bamnoli it is usual to drive to 
Medha and then ride over the hill about seven miles along a good 
bridle path. Arrangements should be made two or three days before. 

Chanda, a small hill in the direction of Pratapgad and about five 
miles from the baz^r, is occasionally visited by Sportsmen. It is 
surrounded by a dense forest, which generally contains some of the 
larger wild animals. 

Kamalgad, a small hill north of Kate’s Point on the opposite side 
of the Krishna valley, 4511 feet above sea level, can be reached 
either by a pony-cart or on horseback as far as Kate’s Point and 
thence on foot. A good wmlker can reach the top of the hill in 
about two hours. Pig are genei’ally plentiful in April and May, and 
small deer and spurfowl are abundant at all seasons. About twenty- 


1 Botails of Pratdpgad are given below under Pratdpgad. 

2 Details of Makrandgad are given below under Makrandgad. 
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five beaters are required. It is best to send some one wbo knows 
tbe place a day in advance to make ready bootlis or mdndavs^ 
and to find ont from tbe villagers wbat game is about and where it 
is to be found. 

Another place occasionally visited is Shin Shin Gali or the 
Bobbers^ Oave^ about four miles south-east of the station. The 
best way to get to it is to ride or drive about a mile beyond 
Babington Point, taking the left hand road. After this a footpath, 
chiefly used by the Dhavads of Malusre, leads to a rocky plain on 
one side of which is the cave. There are many stories about this 
cave. Some Hindus consider it an ancient abode of the giants, 
while others assert that it was made as a chapel by the Biskis or 
seers. Others again say that the cave is the work of Dhavads who 
dug it to get the laterite stones they used in making iron. The 
objection to this last story is that as laterite is found on the surface 
it is difficult to see what the Dhavads gained by mining. The 
length of the cave is about 150 feet, the mouth about ten feet wide 
and high enough for a man to enter without stooping. In the 
middle it becomes considerably lower. A few years ago the cave is 
said to have been a tunnel about 500 feet long. It is gradually 
being filled by clay left by the rainy season floods. The cave is 
seldom or never entered by the villagers, as the thick forest round is 
infested by wild animals which, no doubt, frequently resort to the 
cave. The natives call it Shin Shin Grali or the Shin Shin passage. 
What Shin Shin means is not known. 

At the upper part of a small wooded ravine about midway 
between the Sindola range and the road leading to Eaters Point fromi 
the Panchgani road is another Bobbers^ cave smaller than the 
above but better known and more often visited.^ 

About Arthur^s seat samhar are found during the greater part 
of the cold and hot seasons. Owing to the thick undergrowth, 
principally Mrvi, it is most difficult to beat them out. One hundred 
beaters are necessary, and even then the smnhar often break back. 
Small deer and spurfowl are plentiful here as on most parts of the hill. 

During March and April there is some bush quail shooting about 
four miles from the station on the Panchgani road and on the Satara 
road from Lingmalla onwards* 

The temple of Mahabaleshvar which gives its name to the station 
is situated 4385 feet above sea level in a small village two and 
a half miles north of the bazdr. Hear the main temple of 
Mahabaleshvar are two other temples, one dedicated to Krishn4b4i 
or the river Krishna and another to Atibaleshvar or Vishnu. 
Mahabaleshvar and Krishn^bffi are held in more esteem than Vishnu 
and their temples are more costly. 

The temple of Mahabaleshvar is sux'rounded by a stone wall about 
; five feet high. In the centre the temple, built of black trap and 
, supported on stone pillars, consists of two apartments, a small 
, : inner room for the god and a larger outer room for the. worshippers. 


tfleubaWy to thia cave m Ixis introduction (p. x.) to 
I __ ‘ tu moh a oavo. 
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Tlie temple of Krisl-tiabai, wliicli is also of trap, is larger tlian the 
temple of Mahabaleshvar and of a different shape. It consists of 
hhans or arches on three sides with an open space in the centre, 
the whole somewhat resembling a theatre. The fourth or northern 
side is formed by a high stone wall, at the base of which, about 
three feet apart, are five holes out of which water flows ; these are 
supposed to be the five rivers Krishna, Koyna, Yenna, Gayatri, and 
Savitri, which, after running for about ten feet, unite and fall 
through the mouth of a carved stone cow into a cistern, and 
overflowing the cistern fill a second reservoir. The upper cistern 
is used for bathing by Hindus of the higher castes and the second 
by Hindus of the lower classes. There is no written information 
regarding the building and cost of these temples. But from local 
inquiries, it appears that they have been in existence from remote 
times, and that about 150 years ago they were rebuilt and 
thoroughly repaired by the wealthy Satara banker Parshoram 
N^rdyan Angald Eepairs at a cost of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000) 
were carried out in 1875, when a corrugated iron roof was placed 
over the temple of Kiushndbdi by the Chief of Jamkhandi. 

The village is regarded by Hindus as a tirth or sacred pool, and 
as all classes of Hindus come to it to perform religious rites the 
Brahman priests and temple servants who form the hulk of the 
inhabitants enjoy a considerable revenue. The god Shiv has an 
endowment granted by the late Raja of Satara, which is administered 
by an agent appointed for the purpose. Besides frequent gatherings 
on all religious festivals, yearly fairs are held in honour of the two 
chief deities, and are largely attended by all classes of Hindus. 

The traditional origin of these temples is that two rdhsJias 
or demon brothers named Mahabal and Atibal, bitter enemies of 
the Brahmans and their gods, were so powerful and warlike that 
they disturbed the devotions of the Brdhmans and harassed the 
people. The Brdhmans appealed to Vishnu who came and killed 
the younger brother Atibal. Enraged at the death of his brother, 
Mahd.bal challenged the god to single combat. They fought so 
long that Vishnu became exhausted and sought the help of the 
goddess of enchantment. She cast a spell over the giant so that 
he ceased fighting and promised to grant any favour the god should 
ask of him. The favour asked by the god was the death of Mahjibal. 
As Mahabal had pledged his word this favour had to be granted, 
and the gods began to cut the giant in pieces without his offering 
any resistance. Struck with admiration Shiv offered to fulfil any 
of his dying wishes. Several requests were made and granted, the 
chief being that Shiv and Vishnu should take the names of the 
giant and his bi’cther, and that in memory of their fight their 
temples should be called Mahabaleshvar and Atibaleshvar. 

There are three yearly festivals or utsavs at the temples, 
Krishn^bai^s and NavrcUm in honour of the river Krishna, 


^ Accoi'ding to a local story Parshurto 2^'Ar^yan Angal was a Sdtdra beggar who 
suddenly discovering a large treasure became a banker and spent his money in 
building temples, rest-houses, and wells in the district. Lady Falkland’s 

Chow Chow, II. 31. Bee below Pdteshvar. 
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and SMvrdtfa in bonotir of Mahabaleslivai’.^^ ^ ^ fair 

begins on tlie first day of tlie brigM balf of PMlgim (February - 
Marcb) and lasts for five days ; tbe Wavrdtra hegins on tlie first day 
of the bright half of Ashvin (September -October) and lasts for ten 
days; md SMvrdtra begins on the twelfth day of the dark half of 
Mdgh (February - March) and lasts for seven days. To meet the cost 
of these fairs and to entertain daily about 500 Brahmans^ the sum of 
£15 (Es. 150) is sanctioned from the revenue of the endowed village 
of Kashri. The amount falls short of the outlay^ and about £20 
(Es. 200) are yearly collected by private contributions. The JSfavrdtra 
festival ivS of secondary importance^ its festivities Costing about £7 
(Es. 70)^ which is wholly met by the proprietor.^ While these fairs 
last, from £20 to £B0 (Rs. 200 - 300) are spent on the observance of 
such religious rites’as prayojan^ purdn, and kirtcm or ladlia. The 
amount sanctioned for the performance of these rites is about £17 10§. 
(Rs. 175);^ aud the excess is met from funds raised on the occasion. 

At the Navrdtra there are scarcely any strangers. On the two 
other occasions from about 1000 to 1500 Brd,hmans^ Prabhus, Vanis^ 
Marathfis^ Sonars^ Shimpis, and others gather from the neighbouring 
villages in the Jfivli and Wai sub-divisions of Satara, and from the 
nearer villages of the Mahdd sub-division of Kolaba. People from 
Poona and Nasik and from the more distant parts of the Deccan 
and of hsorthern India, especially Bairagis and Fakirs, may also 
sometimes be seen. And occasionally Parsis and Musalmans are 
attracted for the sake of amusement or from curiosity. Of these 
visitors those who live close at hand return the same evening, and 
those who dwell farther off remain till the close of the fair. These 
are accommodated either in Erishnabais shrine or in the houses 
of priests, most of whom hold papers from the ancestors of the 
pilgrims appointing them their hereditary religious guides. The 
only rites performed by the pilgrims are bathing in the sacred 
wmters of the Panchganga and worshipping the principal images. 
Rich pilgrims sometimes give feasts and dinners to Brahmans. The 
privilege of bathing in the sacred wmters is not enjoyed by all. 
People of low caste are -forbidden to touch the water in the holy 
pond. But the temple Koiis serve out water which they carry from 
the spot, and use it at some distance from the shrine. Except the 
petty shopkeepers and Malis of Malcolm Peth few traders open 
stalls at these fairs. The articles offered for sale are of the 
commonest sort, ^dass bangles, earthen toys, dry dates, cocoanuts, 
potatoes, guavas, plantains, and other ordinary fruit, and raw sugar 
and sweetmeats. Their aggregate value is about £24 (Rs. 240) and 
they are sold to the pilgrims for cash for immediate use. 

These feasts and fairs are a source of profit to the temple priests 
and servants. The income depends chiefly on the number and 
position of the .pilgrims and is in no case trifling. A Brahman on 
an average can lay by from £2 10^. to £4 (Rs. 25-40), though 


' ^ 'The amount originally estimated by tbe late Kdja of Sd,tdra for the purpoee was 
about (Re. 43) j but the prices of provisions have since risen, and the original 
grtot li i&adf^uate. ' 
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he ipay often complain.^ The GiiraTs^ or ministers appropriate the 
money offered by the pilgrims to all the images except to Muriidhar 
in Krishndbai^s temple, whose offerings belong exclusively to Eoli 
temple servants. 

Besides these presents and offerings the priests and temple 
servants receive yearly allotments in cash or in kind from the land 
assigned to the temples. The revenue of the villages of Kashriand 
Giinje, estimated at £50 (Rs. 500) and paid ohie% in kind, goes 
wholly to the priests. The Guravs, in addition to their income from 
the yield of incim land in Jor and J4vli/ enjoy a yearly cash payment 
of £2 (Rs. 20) and of two khcmdis and three mans of rice in husk 
from the proprietor. They have, besides, the privilege of using the 
articles of food supplied for the god by the indmddr, ^ Unlike either 
the priest or the Gnrav the Koli has no land. He receives from 
the proprietor a yearly allowance of 45. (Rs, 2) and of four Miandis 
of rice in husk. The villages which were assigned by the late R4ja 
of S4t4ra and continued by the British Government, yield a yearly 
revenue of from £110 to £120 (Rs. 1100 - 1200). 

Mahimandangad in J4vli is a small fort on the top of a hill 
rising about 600 feet above the valley, and situated iu the small village 
of Shindi eleven miles west of B^mnoli and close to the south of the 
Amboli pass bullock track. The fort is easy of ascenf from Shindi. 
It is not more than about ten acres in extent and was but little used 
as it is commanded on all sides by other hills. Except some light 
broken down walls and a pond little of the fort remains. 

Mallimangad Fort in M4n lies within the village limits of Shindi 
Budruk about five and a half miles west of Dahivadi. The easiest 
way to it is by the Satdra-Pandharpur road to a point about half a 
mile west of the pass descending into the lower parts of the Mfi^n 
sub-division. From this point a broad track branches off northwards 
to the fort which lies not more than half a mile from the road. 
There are three hamlets close on the north of the fort which towers 
about 250 feet above them. It consists of a flat nearly triangular 
table land with the apex to the east surmounting a perpendicular 
scarp of black trap below which are steep slopes of short grass with 
a little soil. I'he sides are overgrown in places with prickly pear 
especially on the north-west corner. The ascent should be made 
from the second hamlet which will be encountered on approaching 
the Pandharpur road from the north-west. A path about five feet 


^ There were formerly about seventy-five families. About fifty have lately left. 
The income of those that remain must be considerable. 

There are twelve Gurav families dependent on the temple. The representative 
of each family worships the idols in turn, and enjoys during his time the right of 
using the food offered to the god. 

® The produce of these lands was formerly worth about Es. 82|. But as much of 
it has been included in the Five Mile Forest Beserve the income of the Guravs has 
greatly fallen off, 

* The articles set apart as food for the god are for one day, rice one Bhtr ; wheat 1 J 
nTiers ; pulse J gjier ; split gram J sker ; clarified butter, sugar, and molasses, each three 
tdka j cocoa-kernel two Ums ; and other condiments and spices 2 J sliers. Besides these 
half an anna was allowed as a present or dakahina. The rice and other articles are 
cooked, the dishes are set before the image, and when the worship is over the food is 
eaten by the Gurav and his family. 
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wide is still kept in good order with rude steps at intervals of almost 
every yard. A steep walk of about five minutes leads up to the 
gateway, tbe immediate approacb. to wbichis in places almost block- 
ed by prickly pear. Tbe patb wbicb leads up tbe sidein a south- 
east direction here takes a turn at nearly right angles to the south- 
west. But before entering the visitor will probably go some fifteen 
yards further to see a small tank cut in the rock, the site of an 
excellent spring always full of water and furnishing the neighbour- 
ing hamlets with their hot weather supply. The gateway has been 
cut in the scarp about thirty feet below the summit. The passage 
cutis about six feet wide but the gateway narrows to abont five feet. 
It consisted as usual of a single pointed arch about seven feet high 
of well cut masonry the top of which has fallen in. Inside are 
twenty-two rock-cut steps which wind through a right angle and 
lead to tbe top facing east. The inner side of the curve is as usual 
protected and the way up the steps proportionately narrowed by a 
curtain of solid masonry. On emerging on the top and proceeding 
east along the north face of the fort on the right hand is a small 
hillock on which stood the ofiice or hacheri now in ruins. A 
little further on is a water tank thirty feet square, originally built 
of well cut masonry, but now a great deal fallen in. Near it are 
two small taifics lined witb cement for the storage either of grain or 
water, and to the south of these is a large pit rough hewn out of the 
rock, perhaps intended for prisoners as in Vd-rugad. About fifty 
yards further east is a turret of considerable size the masonry of 
which is still solid and on which a gun was planted. This turret 
stretches right across the fort but underneath it on the southern 
side is an archway about four feet high by two broad. By creeping 
throLigb it is reached the eastern end which tapers off nearly to a 
point. The fort is about a hundred yards long by forty wide. The 
walls are at present about five or six feet high and the masonry, 
except the top layer, is in fair preservation. At the east end is one, and 
at the west end are two bastions at tbe north-west and south-west 
angles. Originally all three were crowned with guns and there are 
still remains of parapets on them. On the east bastion is a small 
stone placed erect for a ting and worshipped as the image of the god 
Jajarnath Mah^dev. A small fair is held in honour of the god and 
the existence of this shrine explains how the path up to the fort is 
in good order. There is also a ruined building of loose stones near 
the south-west bastion in honor of some Muhammadan saint or pii\ 

Mahimangad isbxpressly mentioned as one of the chain forts built 
by Shivd-ji to guard his eastern frontier. But some of the natives 
declare that the fort existed in Musalmjln times and point to the pir 
shrine as evidence. This shrine however proves nothing since there 
are many such unfortified hills. The masonry is characteristic of the 
later built forts of Mar^tha times consisting of small, almost or 
altogether, uncut stones bound together by mortar usually poor but, 
at the bastions and entrance, of good sound quality. On the same 
spur about a hundred yards east of the fort is a hill which barely com- 
mands it and is connected with it by a neck of the spur. The ham- 
lets at the foot are not walled or protected in any way so that the. 
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approaclL within 250 feet of the top must have been easy enough. 
To escalade it however must have been difloicult though at the south- 
east corner by no means impossible. The hereditary garrison 
consisted of about seventy-five Ramoshis and Mhdrs who hold the 
gadkari indm lands. The fort had lands assigned for it. The 
havdlddr or former commander of the garrison is now the ],)dtil 
and the sahnis or accountant is the kulkarni of the lands which 
are for purposes of administration as a distinct village called by 
the name of the fort. • 

Ma'liuli, a small village of 1097 people in Khandpur, ten miles 
north of Yita with which it is joined by a local fund road^ has a 
remarkable Heinddpanti temple of Kadamba Devi. The temple 
is in the centre of the village, though not easy to find out. It is 
about forty feet long by about twenty broad and consists of a hall 
or mandap with a shrine and vestibule, but without a spire. It is 
built j of gray trap on a mound about ten feet above the average 
level of the village streets. It is closely surrounded by mud houses 
and therefore seen to less advantage than many of these old temples 
which are usually found in vacant spaces and often outside the 
villages. It is raised on a stone plinth about three feet high, the 
face of which is cut in a lozenge pattern. The walls are different 
from the usual type of Hemldpanti temples in the (fistrict being 
elaborately carved externally, especially the shrine wall. The hall 
or omndap is twenty feet square and the walls reach to the roof not 
as usual left solely for support to the pillars. The line of the front 
or east wall is straight and contains a square entrance. But it is 
in bad repair, the carved work nearly defaced and everywhere 
blocked up with mud and stones put in to prop ifc up. The side walls, 
which also contain two square entrances, are as usual rather wider 
at the centre, the outline slightly resembling the cruciform. The 
stones are pointed in beaded and tooth work and floral decorations 
are faintly carved on them. The vestibule to the shrine is about 
fi-ve feet by nineteen. The shrine is star-shaped and about fifteen feet 
by twenty at the widest part. At the west north and south sides 
are fiat faces connected by zigzags showipg five corners. These 
walls are carved in much the same way as the hall or mandap walls 
but far more elaborately. The faces contain niches with images 
of deities fairly well executed. The image in the north niche is 
Mahish^suri Devi riding on a buffalo and holding the child Parshu- 
ram in her lap ; the image on the west is of Narsinh the man-lion ; 
and the image on the south is Ganpati and ShsCd^nan or Kdrti- 
keya. The roof has heavy eaves of carved stone but scarcely 
projecting and a modern brick parapet. The hall or mandap 
inside has four pillars in the centre carved in the usual pattern. 
The shafts are of a single block and about seven feet high. The 
basement is square and the rest of the rock is cut into cylindrical 
square and other sections all carved in floral and beaded patterns. 
Under these four pillars is the round slab called rangshila for 
religious dancing and the like. Embedded in the walls are twelve 
other semi-detached pillars of the same pattern connected with the 
roof by crochets of a scroll pattern. The roof is divided by cross 
beams into nine compartments cut in the lozenge pattern. But the- 
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most notewortliy tMng in the interior is the sorb of screen which 
divides the shrine or gdhhara vestibnle from the mandap. It is of 
pierced stone work very elaborately cut in lozenges of a sort of 
tooth pattern exceedingly elegant and striking/ The shrine is a 
plain square chamber and contains nothing but two projecting 
slabs or stone symbols of Devi with the shdlunhlia of 

Mah^dev in front. Though so small inside the carving of the 
temple is superior to anything in the district^ except perhaps some 
at Shingndpur and the old temple at Parli. The temple is said to 
have been built by a Kasd,r or bangle-maker more than a thousand 
years ago. A branch of the Kas^r^s family is said to reside at 
present in Kolhdpur without any connection with Mahuli. 

Ma'lmli, 17° 42' north latitude and 74° 6' east longitude, also 
called Sangain Mahuli from its position at the meeting of the Krishna 
and the Yenna, is a holy town of 2916 people in great local note 
about three miles east of Satara. The^ town is divided into 
two parts Kshetra Mahuli in British territory on the east bank 
of the Krishna^ with 1630 people and Vasti Mahuli on the west 
bank of the Krishna with 1286 people, the property of the Pant 
Pratinidhi by whose family most of the Mahuli temples were built 
in the eighteenth century. These temples,^ which form the chief 
objects of interest at Mahuli, are ten in number and are built 
almost on or about the river banks. Descending the river the first is 
the temple of RJidhashankar on the east bank of the Krishna in the 
limits of Kshetra Mahuli. The temple stands on the Giri Gh4t a 
long and handsome stone platform built by one B4pu Bhat Govind 
Bhat about 1780. The temple is built of basalt and consists of a 
shrine and a vestibule which may here be described as a veranda 
supported by three small horse-shoe scollopped arches. The dome 
is of brick and almost conical in shape. It is broken up into gradu- 
ally lessening rows of stucco ornamentation in which are niches 
filled with images. On each side of the entrance is a lamp-pillar 
or dipmdl The temple was built about 1825 by Tdi S4heb Sachiv 
the great-grandmother of the present Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 

The second, also on the east bank of the Krishna, is the temple of 
Bilveshvar built about 1742 by Shripatrdv Pant Pi’atinidhi. The 
temple consists of a vestibule (18' x 18' x 1 1') and a shrine (10' 9'' x 
10' 6" X 13'). The vestibule has no opening but a low door close to 
which is the Nandi. The roof is supported by a few pillars each of 
which is in alternate courses square round or octagonal. The front 
is plain and about thirty feet long. The sides gradually contract 
■ by a series of offsets which run up nearly to the top of the dome so 
that the back wall is only five or six feet long. Except the upper 
part of the dome which is of brick covered and ornamented with 
stucco, the temple is built of gray stone and bears a very solid 
appearance. Over the bull near the vestibule door is a square 


^ ^ Tke Krishna is crossed near MAhnli by a flying bridge and the steep descent o-n 
its east bank is obviated by a good winding pavement or gkdi, 

»The temple accounts are from the MSS, of the late Mr. E, H- Little, C.S. 
tonwly Eirst Assistant OoUeqtor, Sdt^ Compare Chesson and WoodhalFs 
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fifcoBe canopy apparently later than the temple and supported on each 
s dX rtoad low pointed arch. In front of the temple are a few 

Lmbs of ascetics and’larther beyond is £^^38 

and flio-hts of steps leading to tlie river built in 176^ by Ananaiav 
Bhivriv Deshmukh Angapurkar. The third, also on the east bank 
of the Krishna but at some distance from the first two as also from 
Mqhnli villaffe is a large temple dedicated to Rdmeshvar and 
built about a.d! 1700 by Parshur^m Nfo^yan Angal of Deh^on. 
Looking at it from the opposite or west bank the chief ob3ects of 
Mte arf the very fine flights of thirty-five steps leading up to it 

from the river-bid. One w^^ [SSfturi^vrfinh^hed 

by the last Peshwa Bajirfiy II. (1796-1817), but never tmshed. 

Thouo-h forming part of the whole structure, it would lead, if 

ed r5;her to the side of the temple than to the temple itself. The 

S^r flight begins nearly where the first leaves of, and at an angle 
?o it and is said to be t4 work of Parshur^m Angal. Half-way 
up it on either side is a small cloister of two arches, which would 
be perfectly circular but for a small nicbe m the keystone. The 
roof is domed and formed by concentric layers of stone, each 
proiecting over the one below and so diminishing in circumference 
till only f small hole is left enough to admit one stone. At the top 
of the steps are two lamp-pillars one on eitlmr side and «n the right 
is a small shrine with a three-faced image of Dattatraya. In front is a 
bull with his face towards the door of the vestibule. Jle is very richly 
ornamented with chains and bells. Between his feet is a small Zwp 
overshadowed by the cobra with two worshipping women. The 
canopy is supported at the corners by pillars which are square and 
TOun^ or octegonal in alternative courses. Above is a low octagonal 
dome on two courses, the lower plain, the upper with a few figures. 
Above this again is a representation of the lotus, but the stucco 
has fallen off. The doorway consists of a ^ stone porch supported 
oTi balf pillars. The vestibule is very small and is entered by a 
low door. There are three domes, the lowest is oyer the vestibule, 
the next comes a little higher, and the third adjoining A is the 
highest All the domes are of brick and stucco surmounted by 
a representation of the lotus. Behind thS temple is a cloister of 
five arches. A small door leads into the shrine with five^small 
figures in black basalt. The central figures are Shiv and Parvati. 
At one end is an upright Hanuman with hands clasped together. 

The fourth temple of Sangameshvar MahMev is, as its name shows, 
close to the sangam or junction of the two rivers, on the west 
bank of the Krishna and the north bank of the Yenna and nearly 
opposite the Bilveshvar temple. From the bank of the Krishna 
two flights of steps lead up to the courtyard wall m which is a 
small door opening into the quadrangular court m which lies the 
temple. It consists of a small open veranda with a_ rougUy 
executed painting of Lakshmi and a vestibule and shrine. In 
front is the sacred bull under a canopy restog on four pillars 
The breadth at the back is gradually diminished by a series of 
offsets which are carried up into the dome. The architecture is 
nnrp Hindu The pillars are round or octagonal and square in 
Sternate courses, and the roof is formed of long stones which 
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stretcR diagonally from pillar to. pillar so^ as to form a series of 
lozenge or diamond-shaped spaces, filled in with square stones of 
less size. There are good flying buttresses to the platform of 
the sacred bull and the top of the dome. Like Bil^eshvar the 
body of the building is of basalt and the dome of brick and stucco. 

It is said to have been built by ShripatrdiV Pant Pratinidhi about 
1740. Just below this temple and at the actual junction of the 
rivers is a triangular plot of ground occupied by tombs built 
over the burial places of an ascetic named Banshapuri and his 
disciples. The largest, under which the ascetic himself is said to 
be buried, is an octagonal building of gray basalt, surmounted 
by a low dome. The sides are open, and the triangular heads of 
the openings are scolloped and richly carved above ; a broad ledge 
IS carried round supported on elegant scrolls. Inside is a ling 
and sacred bull. The next in size is square with a horse-shoe 
opening about six feet high and carved pilasters on each side. 
The dome is of brick plastered and fluted. Inside are a ling and 
bull. The third is a mere canopy with fluted dome and supported 
on square pillars over the ling and bull. 

The fifth, the largest of the Mdhuli temples on the south bank 
of the Yenna at its meeting with the Krishna is dedicated to Vish- 
veshvar Mah^dev and is said to have been built by Shripatrav Pant 
Pratinidhi about 1735. It is of basalt and enclosed by an irregular- 
shaped court-yai;d open on the river side, from which it is approached 
by a flight of steps. The high platform on which it is raised, the 
low colonnade which runs round the greater part of it, the short 
thick pillars in alternate courses of round octagonal and square, 
the lozenge -figured stone roof, the breadth increasing from the 
front by offsets and then decreasing in a similar way behind, all 
show that it is a building purely Hindu in architecture. The 
length from back to front is about fifty feet, and the breadth varies 
from twenty feet to five feet. The interior consists of a vestibule 
with images of Ganpati and Lakshmi and a marble shrine. The 
dome is of brick and stucco. The squareness of the form in this 
and other domes of this time contrasts with the round domes of a 
later period. Animals are carved in the capitals of the pillai'S and 
the cornices. The sacred bull is on the usual platform surmounted 
by a canopy and octagonal dome, the niches of which are filled with 
mythological figures, and are divided from each other by figures of 
men on elephants. On two sides of the court-yard are cloisters with 
broad low pointed arches and square pillars ; they are either meant 
to serve for cooking purposes or are hostelries for visitors. On 
another side is a similar unfinished building with narrower and 
more pointed arches. At the entrance of the vestibule is a fine bell 
apparently with no writing but the date 1744 in English figures. 
The bell was probably taken by the Mardthils from some Portu- 
guese church in the Konkan after the capture of ^ Bassein in 
1739. At the back of the Vishveshvar temple and very inferior 
to it in every respect a basalt temple of R^mcbandra said to 

Trimbak Vishvandth Pethe usually 
mm a distinguish^ general under the fourth Peshwa 
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MMhav'ray (1761-1772) and tie maternal uncle of Saddsliivray 
Biaa. It is very small and consists merely of a veranda and a 
shrine with brass figures of LakshmaB, and Sita. The wall 
behind them is panelled with broad low arches and painted with 
flowers. The dome consists of only two polygonal courses. There 
are five other small temples in Md-huli. The temple of Vithoba 
was built by Jotipant Bh^gvat of Chinchner about a.d. 1730. It 
originally consisted of a small veranda with carved wooden pillars 
opening into the shrine by a low Muhammadan arch, A hall or 
vestibule with wooden pillars and door all round was added about 
1860. The roof is hung with lamps. Bhairavdev’s is a small 
temple consisting of a shrine and open vestibule or veranda with 
three small arches. It was built about 1770 by one Krishnambhat 
Tdlke and a hall with wooden pillars^ as in the temple of Vithoba, 
has been recently added to it. The other three temples are one of 
Krishmlbdi and another of Krishneshvar Mah^dev built in 1754 
and 1790 by Krishna Dikshit Ohiplunkar ,• and a temple on the right 
of the Satara road with a handsome flight of steps begun by one 
of the Sat4ra Rdnis in 1865. Besides these temples Mahuli has on 
each side of the road leading to the ferry several tombs or cenotaphs 
to members of the late royal family of Sdtara and others,^ One or 
two of these have some ^simple but handsome stone carving.^ Mahuli 
was the birthplace of Ram Sliastri Parbhone the famous spiritual 
and political adviser of the fourth Peshwa M4dhavrav (1761-1772). 
Mdhuii was the scene of an interview between the last Peshwa 
Bajirav (1796- 1817) and Sir John Malcolm just before war was 
declared against him and during his wandering he constantly 
returned to Mahuli. 


Makrandgad, 4054 feet above sea level, well known to MahSba- 
leshvar visitors as the Saddleback, is a hill fort situated as the crow 
flies seven miles south-west of Malcolm Peth. It is well named the 
Saddleback and consists of two flattened humps with a ridge 
between tliem.^ Prom almost any part of the western face of the hill 
between Bombay and Babington points it forms a fine object in the 
magnificent pile of hills varied in form and colour which form the 
south-west group. It is perhaps best seen frSm Sassoon Point where 
several peaks and ridges in the back ground serve for contrast 
and throw it into strong I'elief. It is about 650 feet lower than the 
Mahabaleshvar plateau, but to reach the summit it is necessary to 
walk from ten to twelve miles and descend about 1800 feet into the 


^ The xllastriotis dead from Sitdra and the neighbouring villages are broaght for 
cremation to Mahuli, 

^ One tomb with the figure of a sitting dog is said to mark the burial place of a 
favourite dog of Rdja Shihu (1708-1749) called Ved4 B-^ja or the Mad King from his 
eccentricities. It was a black greyhound and saved Shdhu’s life by its furious bark- 
ing, which called the king’s attention to a tiger which was in the act of springing on 
him. On one occasion Shahu dressed him in gold brocade covered with jewels and 
put his own turban on his head when he was about to receive two Mardtha chiefs in 
full court. A palanquin establishment was kept up for him, Grant Duffs Mardthds, 
265 note 4 ; Lady Falkland’s Chow Chow, II. 31-32 ; Murray’s Bombay Handbook^ 
275. 

® A view of the fort with its two flattened humps is given in Ghesson and - Wood- 
hall’s Bombay Miscellany, I. 177. 
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Koyna valley. TBe easiest way is to take a patk beyond Babinston 
Point which descends by Devli village whence after crossing- the 
Xoyna a fairly gradual ascent leads to the village of Ghonasnur 
^ing on a shoulder of the hill at the south-east corner of the scam 
Ihe line of the ridge is north-west south-east. The south-east 
hump IS scalable but the north-west very difficult to climb if 
possible^ __ On the south-east hump is a temple of Mallikariun huilt 
by Shivaji and an unused spring. The fort walls are broken down 
and. appear not to have been very strong at any time. The local 
story about this as about other Sdtara forts is that it was built bv 
bhivaji probably about 1656 at the same time as Pratapo-ad. It 
was a fort of minor importance as it commanded none of the 
important passes, but it served as a link in the chain between Vfeota 

by private negotiation on 14th 
May 1 818 at the same time as PraMpgad.^ 

Mala, a small village sixteen miles south-west of Pd,tan on a 
plateau at the very edge of the Sahyddris, gives its name to a very 
fevourite bullock pass which connects the port of Sangameshvar in 
Ratnagin with the Satd^ district. The road from Patan is by the 
KumbMrli metalled road as far as the Yerad ferry, then by Morgiri 
on to Kokisri whence by an easy ascent is climbed a long spur ten 
miles of a level path along which leads to Mala. The path crosses 
a small ridge about a mile from Mala and the camping ground 
adjoins a temple situated in a shallow basin of rice and flat lands 
surrounded by the rounded tops of the neighbouring hills. A mile's 
walkover nearly dead level ground leads to the edge of the pass 
from where on clep days a fine view as far as the sea is obtainSile. 
There are a few bison and samhar m this neighbourhood, but to beat 
the forest a ve^ large number of men and two or three p*uns are 
Plfof tl I^^Ort°t,er,and,if the monsoon is late, after°the firS 
fall of thundershowers, there is a fair chance of falling in with 
game by stalking in the early morning. The Mala forests are not 
pod for par, but tigers not unfrequently roam in the neighbour- 
hood. The climate in the hp weather is delicious and the atoent at 
Kokisri once made easy a fair weather track for carts and rou4 
cpriages would easily be wintained. The hullock traffic is cwX 
along anoper spur from Dhebev£di a village in the V^ng valle/ 
The ascent is pt much sterner than at Kokisri and the ten miles of 
frpk along pe ridge by Ppp and Humbarni are equally easy. 
Tpse po villages as well as Pdnchgani on the other route are good 
and sampphooting. There is also a track to Hefvak 
but this is less used and the ascent at Nav is exceedingly steep. 

Mdi la vdi, near the head of the M& river, is a villao-e of 1 868 
people in the Mp sub-dmsion, seven miles north-west of°Dahivadi 
Tpre IS some tolerable land near the village and river, but low rocky 
plla clpe the vilkge in on three sides, and at a very little distance 
from Ip tp ground is very broken and the country rua-s-ed 

appld. The village has walls with gates flanked with ‘'bastions 
on the north and south between which is the market street lined 

' , and MarStha War Papers, 843 . 
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with shops. There is now only a small local traflSic, but in Maratha 
times Malavdi was the home of the Ghatges one of the most 
influential Maratha families. The Ghdtges were Deshmukhs and 
Sardeshmiikhs of Man and their chief had a mansah or command of 
horse or some equivalent dignity under the Bahmani dynastj. The 
title of Sardeshmukh was given them in 1626 when it was bestowed 
on Nagoji Ghatge as an unconditional favour by the sixth Bijdpur 
king Ibrahi m Adii Shah (1580-1626), together with the title of Jhunjar 
Eav. The great ancestor of the family was Earn Eaja Ghatge who 
had a small manmh under the Bahmanis. From that period the 
Ghatges have been notorious for their family feuds. They held indm 
andy%rr lands under the Bijapur government immediately subject 
to the control of the mokdsctddr or district administrator and served 
it with a body of horse.^ In 1657 when Aurangzeb attacked Bijdpur 
Sarjerav Ghdtge joined the Bijapur general Kh4n Muhammad with 
his troops.^ About 1680 the Deshmukhi claims of Maldvdi were 
given by the Moghals to the Brahman Deshmukhs of Khatav, 
When returned to the Ghiltges on their submission they were placed 
under the Brahmans’ surveillance. The Glultges were plundering 
without stint over the whole district up to Malkdpur near Panhala, 
although Aurangzeb’s army was within forty miles of them. 
The present representative of the family, enjoying a yearly revenue 
of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000), is Shivaji bin Bhavanji Ghatge who 
resides both at Mdlavdi and Budle. * 

Mallika'rjun Hill in VMva, about 1000 feet above the plain, is 
a point in the range of hills which breaks off from the Kanclur 
spur at Yeupe about twelve miles south-west of KarM and with a 
break at the joint boundaries of the villages of Itkare and Yede 
Nip^ui runs as far as Pokharni and Bavachi close to Ashta. The hill 
is more or less conical in shape with a flat plateau of about ten acres 
on the top. The ascent can be made from Mdlevfidi on the south or 
from Yede or Gotkhindi on the north from two to three miles either 
way. On the flat plateau at the summit are three large tombs of 
Musalmdn saints or pits and several smaller ones much resorted to 
by devout Musalmans. The chief mausoleum is of Ohdnd, a native 
of Bokhara in Tartary who is said to have lived here as a devotee 
and died some three or four centuries ago. A hundred years later 
one Gdvri built him the mausoleum which is a whitewashed stone 
building with a small dome about twenty feet square and twenty 
feet high. Another follower Badrud-din of Baghdad in Turkey in 
Asia came some seventy years ago and his disciple one Satu a 
Mamtha from SangH built his mausoleum. Anndji, son of Satu, built 
another to his father’s memory adjoining Badrud-din’s and Annaji’s 
son Naikji is still alive and lives in attendance at the mosque. This 
is a living instance of a Maratha family becoming hereditary disciples 
of Musalmdn saints without breaking with their own religion. 
Ndikji has built a Hindu temple to his father Annd^ji which lies on the 
south-east while ascending the northern slope from Gotkhindi. The 
temple of Mallikaiqun lies about 700 feet ofE the plain. At less than 


^ Graat Buff’s Maratlids, 39. 
B 1282—66 


3 Grant Duff's Mardtlias, 71. 
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a tlxird of the way or about 200 feet from the plain is the Ratal Ganga 
'Spring. Rroiii here a path "with steps leads about 400 feet higRer up 
to the first terrace which was built on to the side of the hill in niortared 
masonry by one Shidappa Gogre of Panhala about 1830, About 
seventy-five feet higher is another and the chief terrace also built by 
Gogre about sixty feet long by twenty broad and on a level with some 
caves which are now dedicated to Mallikarjun.. Round the north- 
h east and west sides up to the various buildings is a parapet. The 
entrance is up some steps a little east of the centre. A little w^estof 
the centre and in the middle of the terrace are two lamp pillars or 
dipmMs with a basil platform between^ evidenGy modern. 

Beginning from the east the first is a modern cave-like structure 
of two masonry arches and a fiat roof built forty years ago byLingappa, 
a Vilni of Botkhal in Sangli. Close to it on the w^est is an old cave 
twenty-five feet long by nine deep and six feet high with two arches 
and a partition in the centre forming a double cell. The roof is 
flat and the arched entrance modern. The third close by is a small 
temple of K4,lbhairav with a conical tower also modern. Adjoining 
this to the west is a large cave twenty feet long by eighteen feet 
deep with two arches at the face. An open space of four feet is 
followed by a masonry veranda of three arched divisions and 
evidently modern twenty-one feet long and ten feet broad. In a 
line with this is another vei’anda of four divisions a pillar snppoiTing 
•each. The veranda is not more than six feet higli^ about twenty- m 

one feet long and eight feet broad^ built of masonry and against the ^ 

face of the rock in which a small door about five feet high by two 
feet broad is cut. Inside is the main temple^ a flat roofed chamber 
(21' xl6'x5' 10"), the roof supported on four squat pillars in three 
•courses two rectangular with a cylindrical one between them. The 
space between the pillars from east to -west is about ten feet and 
between the two southern pillars a vestibule sixteen feet by ten is 
made leading to a small door four feet by two which opens into the 
shrine or gdhhdra. The shrine is about ten feet by eight and 
contains a ling of Somn^th Mahildev. Westward from the outer 
division of the mandajp is a chamber (10^ 7"x8'x9') containing the 
ling of Mallikarjun hlahadev. The roof here is very thin and a 
conical spire has been built upon the rock by some modern restorer. 

To the west of this again is a small stone basin. To the north ^ 

and in a line with the veranda of the mandap is the Nandi chamber ! 

also dug in the rock which projects here beyond the entrance of the ^ 

mandap. Again upon the terrace and in front of this is another w 

modern Nandi chamber simmounted with a drum-chamber or 
nagdfldmna built about fifty years ago by a Vani of Nard in the 
Alta petty division of Kolhapur. He also built the veranda in front 
of the chief mandap, A little above and adjoining the pond next the 
Nandi cave is a double flat-roofed cave seventeen feet long east to 
west by twelve deep and six high and to the west of these are two 
more modern masonry cells builf by Sakhoba a Vani of Shinila in 
VMva, The path to Malev^di leads past a small spring in a stone basin 
the water of which however is not used. Further on on the south side p 
istoother spring constantly used about 220 yards from Mallikarjuifis 
temple and about thirty more from the Musalimln tombs above. 
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IsTotliiiig is known of the maker of the caves which are admitted 
to be ancient though artificial. The sage Agastya mentioned in the 
Karvir Mahatmya as the devotee of Mallikarjun is generally accredited 
with being the builder. Somnfith is said to be the older form' of the 
deity. Its position would make it probable that it is the chief one 
but the only fair held here is in honour of Mallikarjun on the first 
and last Mondays of Shrdvan or 3 alj- August, when about 500 people 
assemble and fche god^s palanquin or iidlhlii is carried in proces- 
sion. The temple is a favourite spot of worship with the Jains and 
Lingajat Vanis. Shidappa Gogre the Vani of Panhala lately made 
extensive repairs and built the very fine terraces and his sons set aside 
a portion of their earnings for this purpose year by year. The pillars 
of the mandaio are very carious and are sharply cut, while the roof 
and w^all doors ai'e the same. Except a little moulding the doors have 
no carving. There are no signs in any of the caves of stone benches 
or beds and the set is classed by Dr. Burgess as Brdhmanical the 
pillars being of about the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.^ 

Ma'ndliardev is a poinfc in the Mahfidev range lying six miles 
north of Wai from which a spur branches northward to Ving. It 
crowns a long plateau which is easily reached by the bridle path known 
as Phayre^s road from Wfii on the south whence the ascent is eight 
miles, from Shirval on the north whence the ascent is about thirteen, 
or from the west by Baleghar about ten miles by a road made from 
the top of the Khiimatki pass. All these roads wei^e made at about the 
same time when it was intended to make Md^ndhardeva health resort 
for troops. This plateau is about twelve miles long and generally 
about half a mile wide looking down some 2000 feet on the north and 
west to the Bhor territory and the Khandala petty division and about 
1600 on the south towards Wdi. A small dip on the west contains a 
rest-house, garden, and an excellent water cistern built by Tai Saheb 
Sachiv the great grandmother of the present prince of Bhor. To the 
west again of the dip is the plateau of Yeruli similar toMdndhardev and 
about four miles long. The height above sea-level of the Maudhardev 
peak is 4510. There are still traces of the road made by Government 
when the health resort was under consideratioxi. and to the west are the 
remains of a travellers^ bungalow. The hill is very bare, the slopes» 
on all sides for about a huudi^ed feet down being under cultivation^ 
The only exception is an Anjan grove which surrounds a temple of 
Devi. ITio temple is said to be 300 years old. It was built in honour 
of Ivaliibai or Kaleshvari Devi the patron goddess of the village. 
The idol has two silver masks and some garments* About 1850 a 
spire was added to the temple. The temple enjoys about 47| acres 
of rent-fxM 30 land assessed at £1 3^. (Rs. 11|) . The grant is entered in 
the name both of M^ndeshvar and Kaleshvari. The masks are carried 
in procession. The Guravs perform worship by turns for a fortnight 
and the offerings go to each during his turn. A yearly fair lasting 
for a day and night and attended by about 5000 people takes place 
on the full- moon of Pamh or December -January. The offerings 
are estimated at £10 (Rs. 100). Above the temple is a small flat 
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space OB the HU top where the people who assemble at the yearly fair 
usually camp. The spot commands an extensive view on all sides 
and Purandhar in Poona stands out with a special boldness to the 
north. 

Masur in KarM is a village of 4530 inhabitants^ IjHg on the left 
bank of a stream at the junction of the Karad-Targaoii and Umbraj- 
Pandharpur roads four miles east of Umbraj and eight miles north of 
Karad. The village obtains a copious water-supply from the stream 
on which it lies. The surrounding land is most of it excellent 
black soil with unusual facilities for irrigation by water-lifts and 
small dams yieldiiig some of the best wheat crops in the Karad sub- 
division. Masur has a vernacular school with over a hundred boys 
and a village post ofiice. The village has one main street running 
west to east with an open space at the west end which serves for a 
market. To the north of this market is a large building with the 
remains of a wall about twenty feet high with corner bastions. 
The walls enclose a space of about two acres and contain a large 
mansion in the native style with a two-storeyed building in theeast^ 
a quadrangle in the middle centre, and stabling in the west. This 
was formerly the head-quarters office of the Tdrgaon suh-division 
which reached as far west as Helvak, Before this Masur was a 
mud fort u'nder the Pratinidhb aud in 1806 the Pant Pratinidhi 
Parshiinlm Shrinivds was confined here, shut up by the last Peshwa 
Bajirav and his another who was backed up by Balvantrav Phadnis 
themutdlih or deputy. Bapu Gokhale was sent to enforce submission, 
and for a time the country was quiet, but shortly afterwards Tai 
'I'elin an oilwoman mistress of the Pratinidhi collected a force in 
Vdsota, descended on Masur, carried it, and released the Pratinidhi. 
But Gokhale came back and succeeded in taking the Pratinidhi 
prisoner.^ 

Ma'yni, 17°27' northlatitude and 74^34' eastlongitude,amunicipal 
town within 1881 a population of 2997 or nineteen more than in 
1872, lies thirteen miles south-east of Vaduj at the junction of the 
Tdsgaon-Mogralo and Malharpeth-Pandharpur roads. It has a 
vernacular school, a village post office, and to the north a lake 
built by the Irrigation Department in 1875-76 with a small 
irrigation bungalow about a mile east of the town.^ The town is 
walled and entered by gates on the west and east. A tolerable 
water-supply is obtained from a stream which runs by the north- 
east of the town and falls into the Yerla five miles south-west. The 
canal and most of the good soil lie to the south of the town. In 
places where the level of the land is too high for water to be 
obtained direct from the canal, it is raised by water-lifts attached to 
small wells dug near the canal banks and supplied by sluices from 
the canal. 

The municipality which was established in 1854 had in 1882-83 
an income of £43 (Rs. 430) and an expenditure of £38 12s. (Rs. 386). 
In a revenue statement of about 1790 Mayni appears as the head-* 
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quarters of a sub-division in the Eayb&g ^arJcar with a revenue of 
£1812 (Rs. 13,120).^ In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Mayni as a 
kasha or market town with 600 houses, thirty shops, and a water- 
course.^ 

Modlia, 17° 4G^ north latitude and 73° 56' east longitude, about 
fourteen miles north-west of Satara, is the head-quarters of the Javli 
sub-division with in 1881 a population of 1407 or 215 more than in 
1872. Medha lies about a hundred yards from the left bank of the 
Yenna which is crossed about a few hundred yards above by a foot- 
bridge and has an excellent water supply in some cisterns or stone 
basins filled from a pipe fed by a spring in the range of hills to the 
north of the town. The Medha-Bamnoli and Medha-Grogva bullock 
tracks leading to the Koyna and Solshi valleys start from Medha. A 
well built fair weather track passes through a gorge about ten 
miles north-north-east to Kuddl and a perennial road joins Medha 
with S4tara and Malcolm Peth. Besides the sub-divisional revenue 
and police offices, Medha has a Monday market, a school, a post 
office, a travellers^ bungalow, and, since the passing of the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act, a sub-Judge’s court. The sub-divisional 
offices are located in a native building where in 1880 a large number 
of Government records were destroyed by fire, 

Mhasvad, 17° 38' north latitude and 74° 55' east 'longitude in 
Mdn, seventeen miles south-east of Dahivadi and about fifty-three miles 
east of S4t4ra, is a municipal town, and in its village extent the 
largest in the Man suh-division. It lies on the Satara-Pandharpur 
road on the left bank of the M4n and had in 1881 a population of 
5581 or 740 less than in 1872, the fall being chiefly due to the 
1877 famine which was very severe in the Man sub-division. The 
1872 census showed 6058 Hindus and 263 Musalmans and the 
1881 census showed 5354 Hindus and 227 Musalmans. The 
municipality which was established in 1857 had in 1882-88 an 
income of £238 4^. (Es. 2382) and an expenditure of £182 10^. 
(Rs. 1825). Mhasvad is enclosed by a ruined mud wall with corner 
bastions. The town has one main street running from east to west 
and leading to the Pandharpur road which.runs round the north of 
the town. It is about half a mile long and thirty feet broad with 
on each side grain and cloth shops. A weekly market is held 
on Wednesday. It is an important trade centre with about sixty 
traders mostly Brahmans, Gujardt and Lingdyat Vanis, Shimpis, 
Jains, and Saiigars. Bombay and English piece-goods are brought 
in large quantities by Gujarat Vanis and Shimpis Trom Bombay and 
Poona. The Vanis and Jains buy from the growers spiked millet 
raw sugar wheat and earthnuts and send them in cart-loads to 
ShoMpur and Pandharpur in the east and Satara Mahad and 
Ohiplun in the west, and from Chiplun bring salt cocoanuts and 
spices. The Sangars buy sheep’s wool-twist from the Dhangars, 
weave it into blankets or hamhlUf and send them to Ohiplun, Mahad, 
S4tara, Pandharpur, and Sholapur. To the north-east of the town is 
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Chapter XIV. the dispensary in charge of a hospital assistant which was established 
Plaws. 1871 and in 1883 treated thirty- two in-patients and 4d21 out- 

„ patients at a cost of £59 As. (Es. 592). Besides the disnensarv 

HAsvAD. the town has a post office and two schools. 

Temples. Near the west entrance of the town in the north side of the street 

is the temple of Shidnath usually called Nath. The orio-inal 
structure is evidently ancient and recoursed. The gdbhdra or 
image-chamherj with an internal area of 20' by 20' but outside 
about 30' by 80' is of the star shape and built of gray basalt. It 
contains images of Nd,th and his wife Jogai in human form. The 
walls are ten feet high. The original unmortared blocks have been 
replaced by smaller ones in mortar but the old shape has been 
retained. The spire thirty feet high is of brick and lime with a 
. series of octagonal concentric storeys. The mandap has a vestibule 
about 6' by 6' the walls of which are in black basalt and have 
a wainscot of carved stone figm-es. This leads into a mandap now 
an oblong structure (30'x20’) with a roof ten feet high. In the 
centre are four of the ancient pillars in the usual octagonal cylin- 
drical and rectangular courses excellently carved and moirlded. 
The whole is on a plinth four feet high. Outside this is a modem 
court about fiEty feet square enclosed on three sides by rude 
verandas of Stone and mud with wooden pillars. On the wall of 
the western veranda is imbedded a large black stone on which 
is a very plainly written Kdnarese inscription. Every evening 
Purfos are read here by a Brihman. On the fourth or southern 
side is a detached hall on wooden pillars about 50' by 30' and 
beyond this again an uncovered court. Just outside the southern 
end of the hall is a large black stone elephant about 5’ high and 
4’ broad with the right foot: raised and trunk curled. A legend 
explains that Ndth rescued from drowning in the Ganges the 
elephant of which this is the image. It is much venerated and 
many offerings are presented to it. Attached to the right foot is a 
small chain and the story goes that rheumatism can be cured by 
waving the chain over the shoulders ; also that if any one fail while 
visiting the temple to give a suitable offering to the elephant, the 
chain will be discovered next day in his field, and he will have to 
return it to the temple under pain of severe calamities arising from 
the displeasure of N^th. The court also contains at the south-east 
corner a fine lamp-pillar. Two archways lead into the street of 
which the inner about thirty feet high is a little higher than the 
outer archway. Who built the original temple is not known, as the 
inscription has not been made out. The courts, archways, lamp- 
pillar and restorations are mostly about 200 years old, the work of 
Baldji Ddbal a member of the Karad Deshchaughula family. A 
yearly fair is held on the bright first of MdrgsMrsh or November- 

t December, when the masks of the images are driven in a car. Besides 

f the usual articles of trade this fair, which is attended by about 20,000 

people and lasts for about fifteen days, has a special traffic in horses 
and_ cattle. The number of cattle and horses sheep and goats 
exhibited reaches about 3000, and as much as £3000 (Es. 30,000) 
are estimated to change hands. Six miles south-east of Mhasvad at 
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Eajevacli in tlie Atpadi territory is tlie great Mhasvad irrigation 
lake wliicli when fall covers an area of six square miles.^ 

Mkasvad was tlie home of the Mane family who were its 
Deshmiiklis. The Manes 'were distinguished Shileddrs under the 
Bijapur government but nearly as notorious for their revengeful 
character as the Shirkes.^ In 1827 Captain Clunes notices 
Mhasvad as a kasha or market town with 735 houses, sixty shops^ 
and a bi-weekly market,^ 

Nandgiri or Kalya'ngad Fort, 3537 feet above sea level, 
stands at the end of a spur of the Mahadev range running south-west 
from the villages of Vikhle and Bhadle, eight miles north of Koregaon 
and about fourteen miles north-east of Satara. It is separated 
from the rest of the spur by a small gorge or hhind and stands on 
a lower hill than the Ohandan Vandan range close to its north-west. 
It forms therefore a less conspicuous object from Satdra than the 
Ohandan Vandan twins, though from the south it comes prominently 
in view as it forms the southern extremity of the spur dividing 
the Vangna and Vasna valleys. The hill sides are Yery steep and 
rugged and the scarp is very perfect. There is no regular approach 
and the ascent is made by very tortuous and precipitous footpaths 
from Dliumalvadi the village immediately at the foot of the hill 
to the east to the first gate directly above the village and facing 
north. Though easy at first, the ascent becomes very steep 
afterwards and much blocked by prickly pear. *IIalfway up in a 
ravine is a good spring and pond known as the Khdm pond with 
near it some large tamarind and trees. The pond is hollowed 
out of the rock in three divisions and the roof is supported by 
pillars. The water is good and abundant.'^ The fort has two 
gateways the one below the other connected by steps. The first gate 
faces north, the path turning abruptly as it is reached. Within is 
a hollow used formerly for stores. From the inside facing east is 
another cave pond called the Gavi also full of good water. The 
entrance to it is protected by a wall and there is a drain apparently 
to furnish water to people outside saving them the trouble to go in 
and fetch it. This cave pond is now very difficult of access, the way 
being thickly blocked with prickly pear. The second gateway of 
mortared stone leads out into the plateau, which is about two 
hundred yards high by one hundred broad with many ruined 
buildings, and four chief ponds inside the second gate. The first 
pond is about ninety feet by forty in area and twenty feet deep, 
its sides made of large blocks of masonry. Another smaller one 
is near the eastern fcice ; a third is in a hollow stopped with an 
earthen dam ; and the fourth is a small one near the south walk 


^ Details of the ‘Mhasvad irrigation lake are given above pp, 156-157. 

^ (4raiit .Dulf’s Mardthas, 39. ® Itiuerary, 64, 

^ Mr. H. R. Cooke, C. 8., fouinl that perhaps the most remarkable feature on the 
hill was its water-supply. Immediately after entering the lower gate a steep footpath 
descends within the western wall into a hollow at the bottom of the scarp. The 
hollow is about forty or fifty feet deep. When the bottom is reached the entrance 
to a huge cavern is seen which can only be reached by stooping. The cavern is full 
of water but very dark. Outside the gate and to the north tnere evidently were liuge 
caverns but these have been built up with rough masonry. 
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Here was situated tlie bead-quarters office or tbe stone 

plintb and brick walls of whicli still remain. Near it are the remains 
of the houses of the garrison and a small mosque and mausoleum 
in honour of Abdul Karim a Musalman saint. The tomb is still 
visited and^ though the roof has fallen in^ a cloth still covers the 
tomb. Immediately behind the tomb is a large banian tree forming 
a conspicuous object for many miles around. All the building 
remains except a few tombs to the north end. The south end is 
entirely open and probably formed a place for amusement or parade. 
The hill-top is fairly level and surrounded by a wall of large blocks 
of unmortared stone very massive and ancient. There were two 
guns on the fort which were taken away at the Mutiny. According 
to the gi^andsons of a former mdmlatddr and a hdrkun of the fort 
establishment, the fort was the head-quarters of an administrative 
suh-division witli a treasury and had an establishment of a 
mdmlatddr s fadnis^ sahnisy havdlddr and daffedavy two kdrhmiSy 
three ndiks, and one hundred and sixty sepoys. According to 
tradition the fort was built by the Silahara king Bhoj II. of Panhala.^ 
In 1673 with other Sat4ra forts it surrendered to Shivaji.^ The 
Pratinidhi administered it till his struggle with Bajirav the second 
Peshwa (1720 - 1740). In 1791 Major Price describes it as looking 
like the hull'* of a ship of war with opposite it another hill with on 
its sumxnit some places of devotion.® In the last MaiAtha war it fell 
to the army of General Pritzler in April 1818 without firing a shot.‘^ 
In 1802 it is described as a dismantled and uninhabited fort with a 
steep approach and a strong gateway but no water and no supplies,^ 

jKTerla in Vilva is a large village of 6807 inhabitants^ two miles 
north of Peth on the east of the S^tara-Kolhapur mail road, with a 
travellers’ bungalow and a Vernacular school. A quarter of a mile 
south of the town close to the west of the mail road is a market place, 
with shops chiefly of grain dealers and wheelwrights lining three 
sides of a square. Carts generally stop here on their way to and 
from Chiplun. The village has also a much frequented market for 
cattle and grain. Since the establishment in 1855 of a municipality 
at Islampur or Urun about five miles to the south-east with its 
consequent octroi much of the trade has shifted to Nerla. The 
village is often in difficulties for water, as a pond on the west 
contains a supply which though constant is of a very bad quality. 
Nerla had a municipality under the old Act which was abolished 
in 1873. In 1827 Captain dunes notices Nerla as a post runner^s 
station with 400 houses, one shop, a water-coarse, and wells.® 

Nlier village in Khatdv on the right bank of the York, 
fourteen miles north-west of Vaduj and a mile north of the Satara- 
Pandharpur road, gives its name to a large storage lake built by 
the Irrigation department between 1876 and 1881 In its land to 
the north is the Pdlu Mai a stretch of rocky ground interesting on 
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account of its having had a standing camp of the Moghals for twelve 

years. 

Migdi village on fclio riglit bank of tlie Krislina eleven miles 
soutli-east of Siitara and four miles south-west of Eabiinatpai’ has 
the tomb or samddh of a famous religious teacher or mahdpiirush 
named Raghunathsvfeii. In 1791 Major Price notices it as being 
in possession of a fraternity of G-osavis to whom it was originally 
granted by Shi^^iji.^ 

Mimb is a flourishing market town about eight miles north 
of Satara with in 1881 a population of 3968. It is alienated to 
E/ijaram Bhonsla the adopted son of the late Sd.tara Ranis. The 
neigiiboiiiiiood of Nimb is noted in the district for its fruit especially 
mangoes though not of a very superior variety. Grapes also are 
occasionally grown. In 1751 Nimb was the scene of a victory by 
Damaji Gaikvdd who was advancing to Satara in the interests of 
Tanibdi against the Peshwa^s faction. He was opposed by 20^000 
men being 5000 more than his own force at the Sd<ipi pass. He 
drove them back to Nimb where he defeated them and caused 
several of the forts to be given up to Tardbdi.^ 

Nimsod in Khatdv, about ten miles south of Vaduj, is mentioned 
in a revenue statement of about 1790 as the head-qtiarters of a 
pargana in the Raybag mrkar with a revenue of £2(325 
(Tls. 20, 250).''^ In 1827 Uaptain Climes notices it as a market town 
or kasha with 225 houses, fifteen shops, a water-course, and wells.^ 

Pal village, originally called Rajapur, lies ou both banks of the 
Tarla about twenty miles north-west of Karfid, and had in 1881 a 
population of 3017. The village is chiefly remarkable for a temple 
of Ivliandoba where a yearl)^ fair attended by about 50,000 people is 
held in December- January. 

On the right bank of tlie river is the market street containing 
the shops of the chief grain dealers, money lendei's, and merchants, 
and most of the dwellings. On the left bank is the noted temple 
of Khandoba and tlie liouses of the woi’shippers priests and a few 
others. The temple lies on the site of a fegendaiy appearance by 
the god Khandoba to a favourite devotee, a milkmaid named 
Palai in whose honour the village name was changed from Rajapur 
to Pal. The temple ivas built about 400 years ago by a V^ani 
named Aba bin 8heti Padhode. It is a very favourite resort 
with all classes and has been added to in many ways. The original 
structui’e consists of a stone shrine ov gdbhdra and a porch 
thirty-five feet by twenty-eight from outside. The porch is 
enclosed by four pillars very plain but of the old pattern, the shaft 
being cut in rectangular octagonal and cylindrical blocks, but in 
mortar which shows that the temple is not older than the thirteenth 
century. The image-chamber sixteen feet square inside contains on a 
pedestal two lings with brass masks representing Khandoba and his 
consort MhalsfibfiL On the right hand is a black stone image of 
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Banub^i anotber wife of Kbandoba, and beMnd a, re brass figures on 
borseback representing Kiandoba-'s chief minister Hegadi Pendliari 
and his wife. The porch holds in niches on the north the image 
of Ganpati and on the south the image of Siddhavasini. On the 
north is the drain for water poured on the imagesj, coTered with a 
canopy and flanked by stone horses* To these buildings Dhanaji 
bin Sambhaji Jadhay^ the ^vell known Maratha general who 
flourished in the reigns of Shiydji (1627-1680) and Rajar^m 
(1689 - 1708) and died in 1709^ added a hall or mandap twenty-one 
feet square with open sides. It is supported on twelve pillars 
about two feet high and similar to those in the gdbhdm porch and 
surrounded by a bench with a carved back. The roof has the usual 
broad carved eaves and parapet. The whole is of stone but the 
pillars are disfigured by whitewash and painting. Several of them 
are coated with brass and have a little poor carving. At each corner 
of the mandap is a small pinnacle and in the centre a small arched 
spire or sMMiar, Over the porch of the shrine is a rather large spire 
and over the shrine itself is the main spire about fifty feet high off the 
ground^ and tapering from the base which is as large as the shrine 
roof. All the spires are of brick and more or less ornamented in 
stucco with niches painted with mythological designs and images 
of gods and ‘‘goddesses. The ornamentation is neither good nor 
elaborate. But the parts of the building are in good proportion 
which makes it** look massive and imposing without being heavy. 
The temple occupies the centre of a fine square court paved throughout 
and measuring one hundred and forty feet east to west by eighty 
feet north to south. The court also contains at the north-west 
corner a small shrine of Omkdreshvar Mah^dev^ and in the south- 
west corner one of Hegadi. In front that is east of the mandap 
is the canopy with the image of the sacred bull Handi covered 
with brass. On each side are two carved stone lamp-pillars or 
dipvidls about fifteen feet high. The bases are supported by 
grotesque stone images of elephants and bulls. Still further east is 
another rather larger canopy containing a brass-coated stone 
elephant^ about one-thir|J of life size and rather well carved. To 
the south of the Nandi canopy is a small temple to Shivaji and to its 
north is a platform for the tidsi or basil plant. The wall of the 
court is about twenty feet high, and the west, the north-west, half 
of the south, and north half of the east side are all cloistered, the 
former in ogee arches and fine masonry, the work of His Highness 
Sindia, and the 1 fitter with flat roof resting on plain pillars of the old 
pattern built by Dhanaji Jddhav. The outer roof of these cloisters 
is flat and serves as a terrace and promenade. Compartments of the 
cloisters are walled up at irregular inteiwals and used as lodgings 
for devotees and permanent worshippers and for stabling the horses 
attached to the god^s establishment. In the pavement of tbe 
court are embedded stone tortoises, while between the Nandi 
canopy and the mandap is a large tortoise coated with brass. The 
court-yard has three entrances. The eastern is a small doorway 
six and a half feet wide flanked inside by two large stone lamp- 
thirty, feet high vrith .twelve sets of brackets for lamps 
handicttdy ea^ryei am .by' far the finest lamp-pillars in the court. 
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This gate and lamp-pillars were built by Gram^ji Ohavh^n^ a pdtil 
of Nber in the Khatav sub- division. The northern entrance is 
another small doorway built by the Sindi^s in their cloisters. The 
southern about twelve feet liigh by five feet wide is the chief and 
the finest gateway to the south of Dhand^ji Jd^dhav’s cloisters. Inside 
it is flanked by two cloistered chambers, the western chamber 
forming the end of Dhandji^s cloisters and containing an image of 
Mdruti y the eastern consisting of two cloisters and containing a 
smaller image of Ganpati was built by the Ghorpades of Mudhol. 
On the top is an ornamental music -chamber or nagarhlidna in 
brick and mortar which with the archway of the gate was the work of 
the Manes of Rahimatpnr. Outside the court is an outer yard 
also paved with stone. The east side has a rough wall with some 
ruined cloisters ; the south side contains a rectangular stone building 
originally built with a dome and eaves supported by carved brackets, 
of which the latter raised by Dhan^ji Jadhav still remain. The 
rest of the south side and most of the west is taken up by 
buildings, but in the west is another very large gateway thirty feet 
high twenty feet broad and two feet thick, with a massive stone 
pointed archway about six feet broad inside. This was erected by 
Yarnaji Shivdev the founder of the Kardd Mut^lik family. The 
number of prominent historical families in the Deccan who have 
bestowed gifts on this temple shows the great veneration in which 
it is held. Besides lands assigned for the maintenance of its 
establishment the temple enjoys a Government yearly cash grant of 
£30 (,Es. 800). The offerings at the great December- January fair 
are estimated at about £60 (Rs. 600), while many offerings are made 
throughout the year. Every pilgrim entering the temple at the 
fair time has to pay a toll of fd. (J anna) and an equal shop tax 
is levied without official authority on every trader. A clerk 
superintends the finances of the establishtnent and carries the metal 
masks of the god in procession. The worshippei's and priests are 
Guravs and Brahmans and, connected with the temple, as at Jejuri, 
are many Murlis or female devotees mostly women of easy virtue. 
The great yearly fair held in the month of Pawsh or December- 
January is attended by about 50,000 people*from all parts of Sdtdra 
and the neighbouring districts. The pilgrims usually camp m 
the bed of the Tarla which at this time forms a large dry beach. 
The fair proper lasts three or four days, being the days duinng 
which the marriage ceremony of the god Khandoba is supposed to- 
proceed. The days vary slightly with some con^'unction of stars. 
The traders linger some time longer. Copper a»nd brass pots,, 
bangles, piece-goods, silk-cloth, country blankets^ and other small 
articles are sold at the fair, the sales amounting to more than £800 
(Rs. 8000). Sanitaiy arrangements are superintended by the 
village officers and the district police who keep water free from 
pollution and dig trenches for latrine purposes. Cholera once broke 
out dinang the 1869 fair when forty-three out of sixty-one reported 
cases proved fatal. A municipality at P4l was established under 
the old Act, but was abolished in 1872-73^ as the committee took 
no active part in superintending the fair arrangements and the only 
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work of improvement was a general superintendence of the village 
cleanliness and sanitation and repair of the chief street. 

In Maratha times Pdl was a hasba or market town of some note on 
the main road from Saturate Karad. P4l village and temple are 
closely connected with a celebrated exploit of Ohitursing in February 
1799 in revenge for the defeat of his brother Sh4hu the Satara 
Baja. He had heard that Bastia was encamped near Satara fort 
with a force of 2000 or 3000 men on behalf of the Peshwa. He 
accordingly led 600 infantry through the hills and valleys till 
opposite Pal where he remained concealed till night. He then 
repaired to the celebrated temple^ performed the usual worship, 
and the whole party having solemnly invoked the deity, stained 
their clothes with yellow dye, rubbed their hands and faces with 
turmeric in token of a vow to win or die, and issued forth to the 
attack. The enemy was not unpi’epared but had only time to fire 
a few rounds when they were furiously charged sword in hand, 
their guns taken, and the whole body dispersed in a few minutes. 
Ohitursing then retreated to Kolhdpur so quickly that ho could not 
be overtaken.^ 


Palshi. Palshi, a small village to the north of the Kar^d-Bijapur road 

seven miles sputh-east of Khanapur, has to the extreme east a curious 
fort called Kuldrug about one hundred and ten acres in area. The 
fort lies on a plateau between two streams descending down a steep 
rocky hill into the Man valley which lies about 700 feet below. 
There are remains of a wall and four bastions on the south-west 
side ; all the rest has no defences except the great natural steepness 
of the hill side. Inside are the plinths of several buildings and the 
whole is said to be of great antiquity, the work of a Koli Bd.ja who 
endeavoured to head an insurrection against the Bhoj Baja of 
Panhala. In 1827 Captain Chines notices Palshi as a small village 
on the Vasna with twenty-five houses.^ 



Palus is a large village of 4771 inhabitants on the Karad-T^sgaon 
road about ten miles north-west of Tdsgaon. The village consists of 
one broad market street and a few small lanes. The Krishna Canal 
ends in the lands of this Village. The soil is rich and sugarcane is 
abundantly grown in irrigated and a good deal of cotton in the 
nnirrigated soils. The village has a vernacular school. 

Pa'ncllgaili ^ in W4i, about ten miles west of Wai and about 
eleven miles east of Mah^baleshvar, is a small health-resort on the 
Surul-Mahabaleshvar road 4378 feet above sea level. The village, 
which, according to the 1881 census, had a population of 636, lies 
with five others on a Sahyddri spur which juts out at Mah^baleshvar 
and terminates about a mile from Wai. Situated to the lee of 
Mahdbaleshvar and about 200 feet lower, it escapes the heavy rain 
and fog of the outer range which are carried away into the valleys to 
the north and south. It is also happily shielded from the east wind 
by being built under a large extent of tableland. The magnificent 
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scenery of the Krishna valley extending for many miles from east 
to west with its numerous hamlets^ highly cultivated fields, and 
picturesque river, can he seen along the whole noi’theim ridge of 
the mountain. Though less extensive, the southeim aspect is even 
more heautifiil. The geological formation of Panchgani is volcanic 
as is the rest of the Deccan. While all along the road up the hills 
from Wai to Dhandheghar two miles from Panchgani trap is found, 
the soil on the hill top has a large admixture of oxide of iron which 
reddens the stratum into laterite. At the base of the scarp of the 
tableland are to be found bubbles thrown up in the rapid cooling of 
molten rock of preadamite days. The water-supply is from springs 
on the south-west of the hill all of which except three are on private 
grounds. Of the three public springs the most important and the 
chief source of the station water-supply lies on the north of the village 
and much below it in elevation. It has been built round and is 
known as the Maratha well. It has been very recently improved by 
Government at a cost of .£35 6,9. (Rs. 363), 

Considered as a sanitarium, Panchgani stands almost unrivalled. 
With a temperature like that of Mahabaleshvar it has the eminent 
advantage over that charming health resort of being comfortably 
habitable throughout the year. The climate is cool salubrious and 
comparatively dry. It is excellently adapted for botl! adults and 
children but for children especially it is unsurpassed in India. 
The average rainfall is fifty-six inches^ or about a fifth of that 
of Mahdbaleslivar. The temperature varied in 1883-84 from 55° at 
6 A.M. in December 1883 to 96° at 2 r.M. in March 1884. The 
mean temperature at noon is 71° and the mean daily range only 6°. 

The European settlement was founded by private enterprise, 
chiefly through the energy and zeal of the late'Mr, John Chesson, 
who, in 1854, began farming here on a small scale. After 
careful observations extending over many years, ^ Mr. Chesson was 
satisfied that the climate and soil of Pdnchgani were suitable for 
the cultivation of most of the fruits of the temperate zone, besides 
making it a cheap health resort for Europeans. By 1862 there were 
six substantial houses built by Europeans# and a yearly grant of 
c€200 (Rs.2000) was made to the station by Government in that year. 
Mr, Chesson was appointed Honorary Superintendent and Magistrate 
by Sir Bartle Prere. The great drawback to Panchgani is its 
isolation; but the opening in 1886 of the West Deccan Railway 
will gi'eatly benefit the station. If, as is probable, a branch line will 
be carried to Wai, this would bring Panchgani within ten miles of 
the line of rail. 

The 1881 census showed a population of 686 of whom 555 were 
Natives and eighty-one Europeans. The number of Europeans varies 
from 140 in the summer to about seventy-five through the rest of the 
year. The station is managed by a Superintendent with second class 
magisterial powers, and has, besides hisofice, a well-appointed travel- 
lers^ bungalow, a rest-house, a post office, a market, a Government 


^ The rainfall in 1S83 dixiing the hvo rainy inonths June to October was 58 inches 
11 cents. 2 Chesson and WoodhalFs Bombay Miscellany, IV. 336. 
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vernacular school for natives and an aided hig’h school for Europeans 
and Eurasian a dispensary^ and thirty residences three of them 
belonging to Government. The travellers^ bungalow, which is about 
sixty-four feet long and 33| feet broad, has a cook-house, servant's 
and messman^s rooms, and stables. It is much used by visitors on 
their way to Mahabaleshvar. The high school, which is managed 
by a committee in connection with the Diocesan Board of Education, 
was originally opened in 1876 and reopened in 1880 by the 
Bishop of Bombay. In 1884 it had an average of thirty-two 
pupils including day scholars and boarders. A neat and substantial 
school room (40' X 18') was added in 1884 at a cost of £260 (Es. 2600). 
It is used for church services on Sundays. This school is the 
only one of its sort permanently located in the hills for European 
boarders and offers special advantages to those parents who, unable 
or unwilling to send their children to Europe, are yet anxious to 
remove them early from the injurious effects of the climate and 
surroundings of a life on the plains. In 1883-84 the dispensary treated 
5163 out-patients. This is an increase in numbers not due to 
increased sickness in the neighbourhood, but to tbe continued 
presence of skilled medical officers who attract natives even from con- 
siderable distances, from as far as Mahad in Kolaba and Pandharpur 
in Sholapur? The station funds, including a yearly Goveimment 
contribution of £200 (Rs. 2000), amounted in 1888-84 to £334 145. 
(Rs.3347) andtb^ expenditure to £195 25. (Rs.l951). Nurseriesare 
attached to the station where experiments have been made in planting 
exotic and other trees and shrubs and in cultivating English potatoes, 
which with peaches, the pear, and the blackberry thrive in the mild 
climate. The coffee of P4nchgani has been favourably reported 
on by London brokers. Here too the sweet heliotrope and myrtle 
grow in wild profusion. The sweet briar, so rarely met with in 
India, flowers here ; and the eye of the traveller from the dusty 
plains below is gladdened with the sight of lanes bordered with 
hedge-roses which festoon overhead entwined with honeysuckle, 
A single cluster of sixty or seventy roses is not an unusual sight. 
Pdnchgani, always beautiful, is at its best in August and September 
when the fairy pimpernel the buttercup and the wild sweetpea cover 
the hillside while the springy turf of the tablelands is thickly carpeted 
with the velvety bluebonnet and the more delicate stargrass. 

Pa'ndawa'di, a hamlet of Bhogaon village about three miles 
west of W^i, is apparently named like Pandavgad from the legendary 
P5,ndav princes. ^ It is celebrated as the place where in 1673 died 
the great Mardtha poet Y^man Pandit a contemporary of Shivaji 
TukSr^m and Ramdas. Vaman was a Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman 
originally an astrologer of Koregaon. He studied the Sh^stras at 
Benares. His two great works are in the oin metre a commentary 
on the Bhagvadgita and a metaphysical work called the Nigamsar,^ 

^ Pa'ndaygad or Pa'ndngad Port, 4177 feet above sea level, 
lies four miles north-west of Wdi. The fort is conspicuous over 
alow spur branching east from its southern angle. A path to the 
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hamlet of SlieMrvadi leads on to a small break in the above mentioned 
spar and from this break tlie path continues by a shoulder of the 
hill, on which are a few huts belonging to Kolis formerly connected 
with the fort and now charged with attendance on the temples 
remaining there. The ascent from the Koii huts is steepish and for 
the last two hundred yards is in steps roughly cut in the sides of 
j the hill. The fort is about six acres in extent and nearly square. Its 
defences consist of a scarp generally from forty to sixty feet high, 
more than usually precipitous and in many places actually 
overhanging and surmounted by a wall with masonry ramparts. The 
original materials of enormous blocks of dry stone have nearly all 
disappeared and except the northern end where the gateway and 
wall are of the huge masonry of the old forts, what remains is very 
light wmrk. On the south is a modern bastion in tolerable repair. 
The entrance consisted of a single archway with appai’ently no 
door. On the top which is nearly level is a large pond one hundred 
feet by sixty now quite empty and silted up. The water apparently 
was first let out by blowing up the scarp and wall which form the 
outer side. The fort has fourteen other ponds and cisterns almost 
all empty and useless except two still used by the Kolis, and two 
small temples of Paiidjai Devi and M^rufci* The fort is completely 
’ commaiided from the Yreuli plateau about two thousand yards 
i distant and led up toby easy bullock paths from the north by 

^ Ving and LKndhardev or from the south from Wdi.* The W4i path, 

j however, would be commanded from the fort. 

' The fort is said to have been built by the Kolhd-pur Silahdra 

chief Bhoja II. (1178-1193) of Panhala. About 1648 it is men- 
tioned as being in the charge of a Bij(i,pur onolcdsaddr stationed 
at Wai.^ In 1673 it was taken by Shivaji.^ In 1701 Pandavgad 
j surrendered with Ohandan Vandan to Aurangzeb’s officers.^ In 

j 1713 during his flight from Chandrasen Jadhav the Maratha 

\ captain or Sendpati, Bdldji Vishvan^th afterwards the first Peshwa, 

I being refused shelter by the Sachiv^s agent at Sdsvad attempted to 

J cross to Pandavgad in the opposite valley. Closely pursued he 

; contrived to conceal himself until two Mardthd^s Pilaji JVidhav and 

Dhumai then common cavaliers in his service, gathered a small troop 
of horse and carried him with great difficulty to Pandavgad where 
he was protected by Shahu’s orders. Chandrasen demanded that 
Bahlji should be given up and in case of refusal threatened to 
^ renounce his allegiance. Sliahu refused to give up Balaji and sent 

f orders to Haibatrdv Nimbalkar Sarlashkar then at Ahmaclnagar to 

I march on at once to S?ltara. Meanwhile BdMji was in Pandavgad 

surrounded by Ohandrasen’s troops. But hearing of Haibatr^v^s 
arrival at Phaltan about forty miles east, Chandrasen quitted 
I Pdndavgadandmarchedto Deur about fifteen miles to the south-east.^ 
f During Trimbakji Denglia^s insurrection in 1817 Pdndavgad was 
j: taken by the insurgents. It surrendered in April 1818 to a detach- 

J ment of the 9th Native Infantry Eegiment under Major Thatcher.® 


1 G-nanfe Duffs Marath^s, 62, ® Grant Duffs Mardthis, 116. 

Grant Duff’s MarafcMs, 177. * Grant Duff*a Mar dth^s, 189-190, 

® Bombay Courier, 18th April 1818, 
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Tlie Paudavgad caves are 'situated on a small soutli-east 
projection of Pandavgad fort witWn the limits of Dhdvdi village. 

On taking the path to Pdndavgad and reaching the opening in the 
'hills instead of turning up the shoulder of the hill to ascend the 
ioYtj the way to the caves goes straight on to-wards Dhavdi by a 
well defined footpath which skirts the face of the hill. The small ; 
spur with the caves is found at about a distance of 300 yards, v 
The angle it makes with the main spur should he made for and ^ 
about 200 feet up are the caves. The first is a flat roofed chapel 
or cliaikja about twenty-one feet by seven and about twelve to 
fourteen feet high. An arched entrance blocked up with mud and 
stones leads to a relic shrine or cldghoha four and a half feet in 
diameter and six feet high. Its capital is lost. Close by is another 
cave seven feet square^ also flat roofed with an arched entrance 
and containing a mutilated stone instead of the cldglioba and locally 
said to be a ling. It looks more like a ddghohcij being fully three 
feet in diameter at the base and scarcely a foot at the top. East 
of Cave II. is an eight-celled dwelling cave or vihdr about thirty- 
five feet square and five feet high. The floor has been much silted 
up with earth brought in by rain watei\ The original height, as 
seen from the outside, was probably eight feet. The roof is flat and 
the rock overhangs four feet making a veranda with an entrance 
in its back wail about eight feet wide. The cells are two each on 
the east and west and four on the north, and there is a bed slielf | 
all round. Five yards to the west is a rock-cut cistern six feet deep * 
and nine feet wide holding no water. 

Parli or Sajjangad^ Port, about 1045 feet above the plain ^ 
and 1824 yards in circumference, lies on a detached Sahyadvi spur ' 
about six miles west of S5,tdra. Inspection reports of 1850 and 
1881 describe the fort as surrounded and commanded by three 
hills, Tavteshvar about 3500 yards to the north. Old SaUra about 
2500 yards to the south, and Nanka within 1100 yards to the south- 
west. The road from Sdtara is fairly good, unmetalied after about 
two miles but running over rock or gravel and passable by 
infantry cavalry and a^nountain guns at all times. At about five 
miles the road crosses the Urmodi by a rocky ford which is rather 
difficult for carts and becomes unsuitable for wheeled carriages 
when it reaches the hill on which the fort stands. Another more 
difficult path leads from Parli village to the fort gates. 

The only entrance to the fort is by two gateways at the south- 
east angle and by a partly blocked up sallyport at the south-west 
angle. Both the gateways are in good order strongly built of cut- 
stone and flanked by towers and a parapet along the rock. The 
lower gateway which is partly under the rock is completely hidden 
from the approach and commanded by the upper gateway. 

The defences consist of a scarp of perpendicular black rock 
varying in height from about 100 feet along the faces to about 


, ^..ThemameSaJjangad that is the fort of good men or sajjanm locally said to be 
tno number of good men who visited it after it became the residence of 
of sWviji. 
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fifty feet at tlie south-west angle of the fort. The scarp is built 
up in places^ but, except near the gateway and at the south-west 
angle which appears to have been strongly fortified, little of the 
old parapet remains. The south-west angle is the only place prac- 
ticable for an escalade as mother places the rock is too high and 
the hill below it too steep to allow ladders to be placed against it, 
while there is no cover from the fire of the fort. 

The fort contains a partly ruined mosque and three temples, one 
of which situated about the middle of the fort and dedicated to 
Efim is a handsome cut-stone building capable of defence. In the 
village around are about thirty-five buildings of various kinds with 
about 200 inhabitants chiefly Brahmans and Vanis. Just outside 
the gate is a small hamlet inhabited by about sixty Parvi.ris. The 
water-supply of the fort is from ponds, of which there are several but 
only two hold water throughout the year. Of these two, one to 
the noi'tli of RanPs temple holds good water. 

Parli village lies about 1200 yards by a path to the north of the 
fort. It contains about 130 houses, some of which and several 
temples in the neighbourhood are built of cut-stone or have thick 
mud walls, which, with their situation, render them capable of defence. 
A weekly market is held at the village on Monday at which forage 
and vegetables are obtainable. The watei'-supply of the village is 
from wells and from the Urmodi which flows to the north. All 
round the base of the hill on which the fort stands ^re several small 
hamletvS, some of them consisting of not more than three or four huts. 
Parli was the favourite residence of Ramdds Svd,mi (1608- 1681) 
the famous spiritual guide or gum of Shivilji (162? - 1680) who 
gave it to the Svami in inam. The local tradition is that if Shivdji 
in Sdt/ira required counsel from Rdmdas Svami, Rjlmdas reached 
Sat4ra through the air in a single stride. The temple of Eamdas 
is in the middle of the village surrounded by the dwellings of his 
disciples. The temple of basalt with a brick and mortar dome was 
built by Akabai and Divakar Gosd^vi, two disciples of the Sv^mi. It 
was repaired and ornamented in 1800 and 1830 by Parshur^m Bhau 
of Shirgaon village eight miles south-east of Wai. The spire is in 
octagonal tiers and about seventy feet higlT with handsome stucco 
decoration. The veranda was built by one Vaijnath Bhagvat of 
Tavteshvar. A yearly fair attended by about 6000 people is held in 
February, 

On the north-west of Parli village about a few yards outside are 
two old Hemddpanti temples facing east. The southern temple now 
deserted looks like the older of the two ; and some of its best cax'vings 
have been transfeiTed to the northern temple. It is about forty by 
twenty feet, includingthe gdhhdra or shrine which is of the old star 
shape. Of the shrine the walls alone remain. They are about six 
feet high and built of enox’mons blocks of unmortared stone. The 
shrine has a pyramidal roof of huge slabs diminishing in size from 
the bottom upwards. The shrine portal is most beautifully carved 
in relief in a pattern similar to the carving of the balustrade and 
pillars in the northern temple.^ 


X See below p. 538. 
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Tli 0 Bortliern temple of about tbe same size as tlie soiitBem 
temple is complete, but tlie immense stones show signs of 
fall! ug. The hall or man dap is about twenty-four feet square 
with four rows of four pillars each, seven feet apart, supporting 
with brackets a flat roof ten feet high. The central one over the 
round slab in which the Nandi is placed has a canopied top. 
Each of the other compartments formed by four pillars has a ceiling 
of the lozenge pattern. Outside in an unenclosed court is the Nandi ^ 
canopy. The pillars supporting it are specially rich^ the carving 
pattern differing in each. Its ceiling is domed and about the same 
height as the rest of the temple. It is well paved and elaborately 
carved, every available bit of space being filled with decorative 
moulding of some kind. A small vestibule also beautifully worked 
leads to the p«6/idra or shrine which is square inside but star-shaped 
outside* The sides are walled in at an early bat comparatively 
modern time with mortared stone. At the entrance is a balustrade 
very elaborately carved. The pillars in the mandap are plainer than 
is usual in the oldest Hemadpanti temples. Some are giving way and 
riide props have been erected between them. Slabs belonging to the 
broad eaves of the old temple roof have been used to make a pedestal 
for a lamp-stand. The balustrade and Nandi canopy probably belong 
to the north?ern temple, the rest is very likely a building of Shivaji^s 
’ time or perhaps even later after the Moghals took Parli (1. 700) . Lt is i 

not known who jirst desecrated the old shrine, but either the Bijapur | 

Musalmans or tlie Moghals must have done so, and the new temple- | 
was a feeble copy of the old raised after their departure. To the [ 
north of the entrance is a tablet bearing a very indistinct 1 
inscription. Fifty yards north of these temples is a pond about 
forty yards square and ten feet deep. It is of the old pattern, the 
lower stones projecting beyond the upper ones. The existence 
of these two old temples and ponds makes it probable that Parli fort 
was in existence befox*e Musalman times. It was subsequently 
ocfuipied by them and surprised by a detachment of Bhivajhs 
Mavalis in May A few days before his death in 1681 Ram das 

Svami addressed from Parli a judicious letter to Sambhaji, advising 
him for the future rather than upbraiding him for the past and 
pointing out the example of his father yet carefully abstaining from 
personal comparison.^ In 1699, when the Moghals were besieging 
Biltdra, Parshuratn Trimbak Pratinidhi prolonged the siege by 
furnishing supplies from Parli., After the capture of Satara in April 
1700 the Mc^glialarmy besieged Parli. The siege lasted till the 
beginning of June, when, after a good defence of a month and a half, 
the garadson evacuated. Aurangzeb called the fortNaui’asMrar^ In a 
revenue statement of about 1790 Peraly appears as the head-quarters 
of a j^arijasia in the Nahisdurg saricdr with a revenue of £2250 
(Rs. 22,500).^ In 1818 Parli was taken by a British .regiment, and a 
detachment of native iufautry under a native officer was kept here. 
During the 1857 mutinies a gang robbery took place in Parli^ and it 
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was rumoured tliat this gang was a detaclimeiit from a considerable 
body of men who bad gathered in tbe neighbouring forests^ but bad 
dispersed on tbe return of troops from tbe Persian war. It was 
found that tbe ex-lidja Pratapsinb’s agent Range Bapuji bad been 
living for six weeks in Parii, and that he bad gathered the gang to 
act with the bad assembled in Bhor territory and with armed men 
bid in S-atara^. 

■ Pa'r Pa'r or Par proper and Petb Par or tbe market of Par are 
two villages five miles west of Malcoimpetb and immediately south 
of Pratapgad. They give their name to and mark tbe old route 
into the Konkan called tbe Par pass which goes straight over tbe 
bill below Bombay Point and winds at a very steep incline with so 
many curves that it was named by tbe British the Corkscrew pass. 
Passing through tbe two Pars tbe further line of tbe Sahyddris is 
descended by an equally steep path to tbe village of Parghat in tbe 
Kolaba district. This route was maintained practicable for cattle 
and tbe guns of the period from very early times and bad chaulcis 
or toll stations for transit duties and defence at various points. 
Tbe rulers of J^ivli and Shivaji who generally resided at Mabad in 
Kohlba must have used this route, Baji Sbdrnraj, sent by tbe Bij{ipur 
government to seize Sbivaji, lurked about this pass til^ be was sur- 
prised at its foot and driven in panic to seek safety in the forest.^ 
In 1650 Par village was the scene of an interview between Sbivilji 
and Gopindtbpant sent by Afzulkhdn to stipulate wffcb bim.^, Afzul- 
kb^n brought bis forces by tbe same Par pass route to tbe famous 
interview at Pratapgad where be was murdered by Shivaji."^ In 1796 
Nana Pbadnavis fled down this pass to Mabad and took measures for 
bis safety by blocking it and throwing a strong garrison into Pratap- 
gadr"* Until tbe building of the Kumbbitrli road in 1864 and the- 
Fitzgerald pass road in 1876 the Par pass was the only highway 
leading into the Konkan, The line now taken by the Fitzgerald 
pass gives a splendid view of Eiphinstone Point and Arthur^s Seat,, 
cliffs which tbe Par pass misses. But tbe abrupt descent from 
■westwards is very fine. 

Pa'tan, 17*" 22' north latitude and 73° 38' east longitude, on 
tbe Karad-lvumbb^rli road at tbe junction of tbe Koyna and 
Kera rivers about twenty-five miles south-west of Satjtra, is a sub- 
divisional bead-quarters, with in 1881 a population of 3548. Tbe 
town consists of two parts tbe upper town containing the sub-divi- 
sional and post offices, a school, a market, and tjie mansion of the 
indmddr Nagojirav Patankar a second class Sarddr and honorary 
magistrate with civil jurisdiction in bis own villages, Tbe other 
part consists of abeautifully wooded suburb called Rdmdpur on tbe left 
bank of the Koyna. A specially fine grove of mango and jack trees 
lies at its south-east corner. A broad market street and a number 
of artisans’ and traders’ shops complete the village. The rdtankar 
family was originally in two branches, of which the elder branch alone 
has flourished, Tbe younger branch represented by Hanmantrav 


^ See above pp. 316 ■ 317. ® Grant Mar^tMs, 65 - 66, 

^ Details are given above, p. 235. ^ Grant Buff ’a Mar^th^s, 76, 77. 

* Grant Buff’s Mardtli^s, 525^ 
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Chapter XIY. now living was located in E^m^pnr. His mansion a fine large 
Pl^s. liouse was completely destroyed by fire in 1874. The sub-divisional 
office built on a knoll after the standard model has a square courtanda 
Patan. massive arched gateway with rooms over it in which the subordinate 
Civil Court lately instituted under the Deccan Agriculturists^ Relief 
Act is held. The houses of the Brahmans and better classes are 
down below near the Kara. Several of them are substantial 
but exceedingly damp. On a hill immediately adjoining the sub- 
divisional office and about one hundred yards to the south is 
the dispensary an excellent stone building. The dispensary was 
established in 1873 and in 1883 treated ten in-patients and 4362 
out-patients at a cost of £163 (Rs. 1630). Next to it on the south 
is the mansion of N%oJirdv with strong high stone walls and 
ramparts and a gateway flanked by bastions. A rose and plantain 
garden has been made close to it by the indmddr. A market is 
held here in the town proper every Monday and numerously 
attended from the hiU villages. Blacksmiths wheelwrights 
and bullock farriers come in considerable numbers during the 
carting season. There are no special traders at Patan, but there are 
several considerable moneylenders who deal with the cultivators 
almost entirely in grain. Rice goes from P4tan and Tarla ten 
miles to the liorth-east to Karad and Ghiplun and from Chiplun are 



brought salt cocoanuts and groceries. The water-supply is taken 
from both the Kera and Koyna rivers, The Koyna is muddy being 
polluted by the thousands of cart drivers and bullocks of the carts 
which throng the camping ground, some eight hundred passing 
every night during the busy season. There are two wells sunk in 
the Kera which give fair water to the better quarters of the town 
proper. The main street of the town is kept clean, but the bye- 
lanes are very dirty. The Patankars were the Deshmukhs under 
the Marath^s of the whole surrounding district and had charge 
of Dategad fort three miles to the north-west. During the strug- 
gles between the Peshwas and the Pratinidhis they did pretty 
much what they pleased. The elder branch is one of the few pros- 
perous Mardtha families^ in the district ; all the younger branches 
are sunk in debt. There is no historical mention of Ps^tan. But 
title deeds show that the Bijdpur kings had a well established rule 
here. The district was assigned to the Pratinidhi by E4m E4ja 
but was wrested from him by the Peshwa after the rebellion of 
Yamdji Shivdev Mut5.1ik in 1750.^ It was not finally secured to 
the Peshwa till the time of Gokhale and throughout the eighteenth 
century both authorities would issue contradictory orders, the carry- 
iug out of which rested very much on the wifi of the Patankars 
alone. In 1827 Captain Olanes notices P4tan as a market town 
with 350 houses and twenty-five shops.^ 

Pa'tesllTar,a peaked hill rising above the rest of the range about 
seven miles south-east of S4t^ra, has on its north-west face close to 
the Junction of the villages of Degaon Nigdi and Bharatgaon and 
r: within the limits of Degaon a series of cave temples. The easiest 
■ jvray for a visit on foot or horseback is to take the track to Degaon 




2 Itinerary, 63. 
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wliicli braiiclies from tlie tank in tke village of Godoli soutli and 
east of tlie cantonment. From Begaon a patk strikes to the soutli- 
eastand winds up to a /rfiwd or gorge from wMch by steps in places 
it proceeds at a very gentle incline for about three quarters 
of a mile along the bill side till the temples are reached. Another 
way is to drive to Bharatgaon on the Kolhapur road whence a two- 
mile walk leads to khind by the south side. Halfway^ up the 
path the steps on the right lead to a large image of Ganpati 
coloured red. At the end of the path is a hollow in which is a 
masonry pond measuring fifty-five feet by eighty with steps leading 
down to it from the middle of the north side. The hill slope runs 
close down to it at the north-west corner in which is a small cave 
ten feet square much choked up and containing a small image called 
the Margal Mhas of a lying buffalo with a ling on its back. To the 
east of the pond are some houses and a math belonging to the resident 
Gosavi. From the south-east end of the pond a series of thirty-five 
low steps lead up a slight incline to a temple of Mah^dev. The 
temple stands in a courtyard one hundred and thirty-five feet east 
to west by sixty-five north to souths partly if not entirely cut out of 
the hill side to a depth of ten feet. The entrance is on the north 
from the steps above mentioned and is flanked by four chambers 
each ten feet square. The chambers next the doorway afe empty and 
the further ones contain images, the east chamber of the god 
Rodkoba and the west chamber of the man-eagle Garud. The door« 
way is a small pointed arch about six feet by three. Immediately 
opposite the doorway is the Nandi canopy, ten feet square and 
twenty-seven high, fdcing the temple which fronts east. The latter 
is a modest structure, forty-eight feet long, consisting of an image- 
chamber and a hall. The hall is twenty-six broad and the shrine 
eighteen feet broad, the sides of the mandap projecting about five feet 
on each side beyond those of the gcibhdra or shrine. The front is a 
plain balustrade about five feet high and six feet bi'oad, on each 
side of a three feet passage for entrance. The walls on each side 
are 5' thick. The roof is of the lozenge pattern and suppoi'ted 
by four pillars in the centre, a plain imitatjion of the Hemadpanti 
style. The whole is raised on a plinth three feet high. The 
wall to the roof is thirteen feet high with a three feet parapet. 
Over the image -chamber is the octagonal spire or shikhar of 
brick and stucco thirty-eight feet from the roof, and with a total 
height of fifty-four feet from the ground. The image-chamber 
ten feet square is entered by a low doorway with a stone tortoise 
in front. In the centre is the ling of Pdteshvar. Behind in the 
west wall are images of Parvati and a goddess, and at the north- 
east corner is the water drain. In the centre of the north side are 
images of Ganpati and Dasm&uti both facing south, and on the 
south side facing north are images of Jatehankar and Sheshsh^yi 
or Vishnu reclining upon the serpent Shesh. On either side of the east 
end of the temple are small shrines of an eight-handed Devi on the 
south and of Bhairav on the north. Behind the Nandi shrine to the 
north-east is the tulsi or basil platform and to the east two temples 
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each eighteen feet high. The whole temple and courtyard is of good 
stone work bat all modern, the work of Parshuram Narayan Ad gal 
the great banker and temple-builder who lived in the time of Shahu 
(1708-1749) .^ In this group the only object of any age would seem 
to be the Margal Mhas cave. Passing about a hundred yards east 
four caves are reached all about ten feet square and facing about 
north-west. They have flat roofs about ten feet high and no signs 
of bniiding in them. A number of lings b^yb scattered about without 
any order. A little east of these is a small modern temple of 
Ealihhadra or Agni with a cnrious image of which the body from the 
neck back is a bull, tail and all. The face from the month upwards 
is human, the chin that of a bull. It has four horns growing out of 
the head, four hands on the right and three on the left, and three 
legs, two of a man and one of a bull. This image is typical of Agni 
or the god of fire who is represented in the Shastras as having three 
legs, seven hands, two months, and four horns. On an oblong stone 
near the image are some well carved figures in relief of men and 
women. Next to AgnPs temple on the east is a temple of Satvdi 


Devi containing two small images of goddesses. Both the temples 
are modern. Five hundred paces east is a curious cave or group of 
caves known as the VarddgJiar, The southern side has a shrine 
about ten feet square. In the three sides are arched niches prettily 
sculptured with bead decorations. The southern niche contains a 
ling three feet'" high. The eastern niche has some figures of 
Eishis, and in the western niche is a long shaped stone with eight 
figures in relief though what the figures represent cannot be made 
out. Two pillars support the roof, one with a" club figured on it in 
relief, the other with some indistinct letters of which va sa and ha 
can be made out. The part which opens west contains only a Img. 
Much of the original cave remains. It is about thirty-five feet 
deep, but too dai*k and impeneti-able for taking exact measurements. 
A little to the east of this group is a small pond known as the Bhim 
Kund. The caves are plain flat-roofed cells without benches and 
originally without pillars. All the building here is done by Angal,. 
the only remaining repi:esentative of whose family is Sakhardm the 
great-great-grandson of Parshuram and aged ninety. 

Peth, 17^ 3' north latitude and 74^17' east longitude, about 
forty-five miles south-east of S4tara, is the head-quarters of the 
Vdlva sub-division, with in 1872 a population of 4971 and in 
1881 of 5672. The town lies close to the junction of the provin- 
cial Poona-Kolhapnr and local fund Peth- San gli roads, and besides 
the sub-divisional revenue and police offices has a post office. 
The 1872 census showed j4799 Hindus and 172 Mnsalm4ns, and the 
1881 census 5433 Hindus and 239 Musalmdns. There was a muni- 
cipality under the old Act which was abolished in 1872-73. As its 
name indicates the town is one of the local trade centres, the chief 
; articles of trade being grain and cattle. The chief traders are well- 
\ to-do Grujars who deal chiefly in raw sugar and tobacco, which they 
. buy from the cultivators and export through Chiplun in Eatndgiri. 

: * / — " '' I .litove p. 511 not© 1# 
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A yearly fair attended by about 5000 people is beld in tbe village 
in February. The fair is chiefly noteworthy in the eyes of the 
people for the yearly occurrence of a miracle^, the breaking of an iron 
chain by an aged Mang who is endowed with the necessary strength 
by the spirit of the deity which enters into him after much -loud 
supplication. The performance of the miracle:, howevei^ is but 
poor. The chain is very old and rusty and is fastened to a ring in 
the pavement of the courtyard. A decrepit Mang advances to the 
gate of the courtyard surrounded by others of his caste who sing or 
rather yell an invocation to the god. The old Mdng tugs at the 
chain banging it down on a sharp stone till it is worn through. 
The demeanour of the crowd hardly betrays the smallest belief in 
the miraculous nature of the performance which falls far below the 
level of the commonest .juggling\ 

Pimpoda Budrukll, a small village about sixteen miles north 
of Siitara and sixteen miles east of Wai;, was in 1830 the scene 
of the death of ISTdrayan Pov^r a cultivator who at the age of nine 
became famous by his art in catching- venomous snakes. It was 
given out that he was an incarnation of the deity Narayan who 
was to rid the country of the English. Thousands flocked to see 
the new deity. The sick came to be healed and prophecies were 
found out about him. After six months the boy died of the 
bite of a serpent. He -was expected to rise again^ and besides in the 
Deccan the belief caused much excitement both *in Bombay and 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri.^ 

Pingli, a village of 6G1 people, lies four miles south -west of 
Dahivadi at the junction of the Pusesavli-Shingnapur and Satara- 
Pandharpur roads, while from the former the Tasgaon-Mogr41a road 
branches off a mile north. Pingli is the site of an irrigation 
pond on a small feeder of the Mdn three miles above, the head works 
of the Gondoli canal. About half a mile from the village along the 
Shingndpur road is a very fair camp. A little snipe and duck 
shooting is to be had and rock grouse are abundant. 

PracMtgad in Valva, about forty miles north-west of Peth, is a 
hill fort projecting westwards from the edge of the main range of 
the Sahyadris with the Konkan on three of its sides and joined to 
the Deccan on the fourth side by a narrow strip. The fort is in 
a very inaccessible situation at the junction of the village of 
Eundhiv in Satara with Nairi and Shringarpur in the Ratn^- 


^ Oriental Christian Spectator, I. (IS30) 246-247, 279-281. The Eov. Mr. ISTesbit 
wrote (Or. Ohr. Spec. V. 185-186) of the boy’s tomb in 1884 : The boy is buried at the 
spot where he first received divine worship. His little coat is spread over the slightly 
elevated mound that surmounts his ashes ; his shoes are placed at the lower end of it ; 
and a piece of shining metal is put at the head to represent his face. The sticks he 
used to bear in his hand lie at the sides of the tomb ; and thousands of toys, with 
which lie was presented by his worshippers, are ranged at some distance behind him. 
Two Brdhniaiis and a shepherd who has turned a devotes wait upon him continually 
with music singing and incense burning. A regular house is built over his tomb 
and a shopkeeper has built another close by where he disposes of such articles as 
may be required by those who come to make offerings or fnifil vows to the deceased 
god. Compare Jour, Roy. As, Soo, VII. (Old Series) 109 -U2. 
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givi district. Tlie paths to the fort pass over tlie crest of the 
Sahyddris through thick forest or over sheet rock and unite at a 
point about a mile from the fort. It is about four miles either 
from Eundhiv or Javli the nearest villages. Jdvli is four miles 
from Peth Loud the favourite halting place on the east side of the 
south Tivra pass which there joins the Vasna valley track. The 
path to Javli runs north-west from Peth Lond and seems to have 
been the one most used in former days. Eundhiv is four miles 
south-east of Mala^ the village at the top of the Mala pass. From 
the junction of the two paths it is about a mile to the edge of the 
Sahyddris and from here a winding path leads on to a small neck 
or gorge about thirty yards long and about two hundred feet below, 
crossing which the gate is reached. A narrow ledge runs at the 
level of the gate right round the fort and at the western end 
communicates with a steep path leading down to the Konkan. 
-Above this ledge is a scarp varying in height from thirty to sixty 
feet and crowned with towers on the east and west and a wall all 
round loopholed for musketry. The wall is in parts composed of 
enormous boulders unmortared, in others of smaller stones to 
which mortar has been applied. On the west is a sort of prominence 
fortified by a tower capable of mounting several guns. The top is 
undulating and in area not more than three or four acres at the 
outside, the extreme length being not more than two hundred and 
the breadth not tnore than one hundred yards. Under the scarp on 
the south side are some cave ponds filled with excellent water. On 
the top on the west is a large pond and one or two smaller ones 
with a less certain supply. There are ruins of buildings all over 
the fort. The head-quarters apparently were near the centre on 
the east side. There is nothing to show what the other buildings 
were. Who built Prachitgad is not known, but the character of some 
of its masonry points to a considerable age, perhaps anterior to 
the Musalman rule. In 1862 Prachitgad is mentioned as a dismantled 
and ruinous fort with ample water. It W'as said to have contained 
a garrison of 300 men but was then deserted and not garrisoned. 

Prachitgad was never the scene of any notable event until 1817 
when it was seized by a Gosdvi named Ohitursing who gave 
himself out to be the younger brother of the Sat^ra Eaja 
Shd.hu. The real Ohitursing was, by his gallantry, an object 
of much interest at the time, and being considered dangerously 
hostile to the JPeshwa, Trimbakji Denglia seduced him to a 
conference and imprisoned him in the fort of Kangori in Kolaba 
where he eventually died. The pretended Ohitursing however 
gave out that he had escaped to Prachitgad. He got possession 
of the fort by a daring enterprise suggested by a traditionary 
account of ShLivd,ji's exploits. Prom before the time of Shivdji it 
was usual for villagers to supply leaves and grass for thatching 
the fort houses. The insurgents having corrupted one or two 
persons in the garrison a party of them each loaded with a bundle of 
with his arms concealed in it, appeared at the fort gate in 
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the dress of villagers to deposit, as they pretended, the annual 
supply. Admittance being thus gained they surprised the garrison 
and possessed themselves of the fort.^ From Prachitgad as his 
head-quarters, the pretended Chitursing plundered the surrounding 
country until the fort was taken by Colonel Cunningham on the 
10th of June 1818. He encamped as near as the forest would permit 
and shortly afterwards occupied a high hill which immediately 
commanded the place. The commandant was sent to with a demand 
for surrender but without effect. Captain Spiller was admitted 
under a flag of truce and did all he could to induce the garrison 
to surrender. They promised to do so. But Colonel Cunningham, 
not relying on their promises, sent back during the night for one 
of the guns which had been brought the previous day to the top of 
the adjoining south Tivra pass. By the exertions of the detachment 
and assistance sent from Sat^ra the gun was mounted by two in 
the morning. The commandant was warned of the consequences if 
the fort was not immediately surrendered. No satisfactory answer 
was received and the shelling began. The first two shells caused 
considerable alarm, but the cover was so good that the garrison 
could not be reached and finding this out they defied the British 
force. Captain Spiller then proposed to blow up the gate with 
musketry and Assistant Surgeon Eedfoi’d volunteered io accompany 
him. Fifty men of the 6th Eegiment and a party of the auxiliary 
force were then formed and advanced to the gateway on the opposite 
side of the tower. A heavy fire prevented the besieged suspecting 
what was going on at the gate. A. hole was blown through the gate 
sufficient to admit * Captain Spiller, but a grenadier stuck owing 
to his cartridge box. Captain Spiller returned and enlai’ged the 
hole enough to get every one through. Colonel Cunningham and 
Surgeon Bedford had by this time joined the party. They all got 
through one by one and concealed themselves in the gateway till the 
whole party had entered. They then rushed upon the garrison 
who were completely surprised and fled panic-stricken in all directions. 
The fort was taken without the loss of a man. The enemy had five 
men killed and the fort stihheddr wounded, and Chitursing and 
family were taken prisoners.^ • 

Prata'pgad Fortin Javli,3543 feet above sea level, twenty miles 
north-west of Medha and by road eight miles west of Mahabaleshvar, 
is built on a range which forms a spur of the Mahabaleshvar Mils and 
separates the villages of Par and Kineshvar commanding the road 
between them. The fort from a distance looks like a round-topped 
hill, the walls of the lower fort forming a sort of bend or crown 
round the brow. It can be visited with great ease from Malcolm 
Peth. An hour^s drive down by the excellent Fitzgerald pass road 
brings the visitor to the pretty travellers^ bungalow at Y^da or 
Ambenali a small hamlet within the limits of BherosM village. 
Ponies or chairs with bearers are to be had here during the fair 
weather. About three quarters of an hoards easy climbing leads 


^ Compare Grant Duff’s Mar^thds, 6S note, 6S2 ; Pendli^ and Mar^ltha War 
Papers, 97. 

^ Pendhdri and Mardtha War Papers, 360 ; Bombay Courier, 20tli June 1818 ; 
Grant Duif s Mardthds, 680. 
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to tlie fort gate way, most of the pathway lying through small, hut 
in places tHck, forest. On passing the gateways the outwmrk of 
Abdulla^s tower lies to the right while the path to the upper fort is 
on the left. The temple of Bhavdni is on the eastern side of the 
lower fort. It consists of a hall and shrine^ the hall with wooden 
pillars about 50' long 30' broad and 12^ high. The shrine is of stone. 
It contains a black stone image of Bhavani with some fine clothes 
belonging to it. The roof of the temple is flat inside. Outside is a 
leaden covering put up by the Satara Raja Pratapsinh (1818 - 1839) 
and over the shrine is a small spire or shikhar. The temple is in 
good repair but unattractive and only worth a visit on account of 
its historical associations. The western and northern sides of the 
fort are gigantic cliffs with an almost vertical drop in many places 
of seven or eight hundred feet. The towers and bastions on the 
south and east are often thirty to forty feet high, while there is in 
most places a scarp of naked black rock not much lower.^ 

In an inspection report of 1842 Pratapgad is described as 
occupying the highest point of the range with a full and commanding 
view of the surrounding country. The west and north sides were 
very steep and inaccessible, both covered with huge masses and 
a vast precipice of trap rock. On the east and south the hills 
were more sloping and covered with a dense wood in contrast 

with the rocky west and north, and gradually descended 

to the valleys ^separating Mahabaleshvar and the Kineshvar 
range on the east and the Konkan valley on the west. It 

consisted of two forts, an upper fort built on the crest 

of the hill and a lower fort immediately below on the south 
and east, both overlooking the surrounding country and guarding 
the passage to the hill on almost all sides. One approach, 
however, was not so strongly guarded as others, which, passing 
over an easy ground fit for a mortar battery, led to a tower 
locally known as Abdulla^s tower. From the tower the ascent 
ran up a steep and rugged pathway along the south of the 
outwork and completely defended by it. The pathway led to the 
entrance between two strong towers through two narrow and well 
built gates. From the Idwer to the upper fort were two entrances 
one of them on the north-east corner. It was a mere opening 
without a gateway between two towers very weak but for a precipice 
outside. The fort walls varied in height according to the nature 
of the ground. The parapet wall was very slight and the rampart 
only three feet broad. The upper fort, built upon the crest of the 
hill, was 200 yards long by 200 broad and contained several 
permanent buildings for residence and a temple of Mahddev. 
A remarkable tree stood on the highest part of the fort ; from this 
tree and the northward was a steep and rugged descent to the 
wall on the north, below which was a lax’ge pond and a good stone 
well with never failing water. The lower fort, 350 yards long by 
120 broad, was on the eastern and southern side of the hill. 
The southern side was rocky and precipitous, while the eastern side 
, had a strong outwork ending in the tower above mentioned 
which commanded the approach to the place. The outwork was 
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said to have been added hj Sbivdji after tbe murder of tlie 
Bijapur general Abdulla properly Afzul^ wbose head is buried 
beneath the tower which bears his name. At the end of this 
outwork^ where it joins the lower fort^ appears to have been a 
gateway now destroyed. The entrance to the fort lay on the 
south of the outwork, but the approach to it was completely 
commanded by the walls of the outwork which overlooked the path 
the whole way up to the entrance. The entrance was well protected 
and very strong, the space between the towers on each side not 
exceeding four feetj the pathway very steep and rugged, and a 
double gate or doorway forming the actual entrance. The only 
buildings in the lower fort were a few ruined huts, some houses of 
Brahmans, and a well furnished temple of Bhav^ni. There were 
two ponds^ one east below the steep descent leading from the upper 
fort, the other south on a point of rock. Both contained an 
unfailing supply of excellent water. In 1862 Pratdpgad is noted 
as a strong fort with ample water-supply and provisions. It was 
garrisoned by ten of the S^tai’a police.^ 

Pratapgad was built in 1656 by the famous Bnihman minister 
More Tirmal Pingle at the command of Shiv^ji, who pitched 
upon this high rock near the source of the Krishna, thereby 
securing access to his possessions on the banks of the Nira and 
the Koyna, and strengthening the defences of the Pdr pass.^ In 
1659 the foot of the hill was the scene of Shiviji^s famous inter- 
view with the Bijdpur general Afzulkhd>n ana of Afzulkh^n^s 
treacherous murder.^ In the rains of 1661, Shivaji, unable to visit 
the famous temple® of Bhavani at Tulj^pur, dedicated with great 
solemnity a temple to Bhavani on Pratapgad fort.^ In 1778 
Sakharam Bapu, a famous Poona minister, was confined by his 
rival JSfdna Fadnavis in Pratdpgad and from here secretly removed 
from fort to fort until he perished miserably in R%gad.^ In 1796 
Nd-na Fadnavis, flying from the intrigues of Daulatr^v Sindia and his 
minister Bdloba to Wdi and the Konkan, threw a strong garrison 
into Pratd.pgad and went to MahM.^ In the Mar^tha war of 1818 
Pratapgad surrendered by private negotiation, though it was an 
important stronghold, had a large garrison, and could much annoy 
the country round Wai. 

PusesaVli in Khatfiv, twelve miles south-west of Vaduj, • is a 
municipal town, with in 1872 a population of '2456 and in 1881 of 
2569, The municipality was established in 1854 and had in 1882-83 
an income of £120 (Es. 1200) and an expenditure, of £101 (Rs. 1010). 
Besides the municipality Puses4vli has a dispensary, a Collectors 
bungalow, a post office, and a weekly market on Wednesday, The 
dispensary was founded in 1871, and in 1883 treated ten in-patients 


^ Goyemment Lists of Civil Forts (1862). ^ * Grant Duffs Mar^th^s, 67. 

® Details of the iuterview and murder are giveu above pp. 234-237. 

^ G-rant Duffs MardtMs, 83. 

® It is a suggestive irony of fate that Sakhd,r4m B4pUy a descendant of^Gopindth-- 

t ant Bokil, ■vvho decoyed his master Afzulkh^n to the fetreacherous iuterview and mur- 
er in 1659 should, 120 years after this event, have to look down, with the tremend- 
ous abyss of 4000 feet of black rugged rock on his west, on the eastern side where 
his ancestor Gopin4thpaut pledged to Shiv^ji the treacherous oath which betrayed his 
master to the stab of the murderer. Grant Duffs Marithds, 426. 

® Grant Duffs Marithds, 525. 
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and 3688 out-patients at a cost of £144 (Rs. 1440). Pusesavli is a 
small trade centre with about 120 traders^ mostly Brabmans, Giijardt 
and local Vanis, Telis, and Kosbtis. In 181 8, while pursuing Bajiray, 
General Smith's division reached Pusesdvli on the 27th of Januaiy.i 
In 1827 Captain Clones notices it as a hasba or market town with 
880 houses^ twenty shops^ and wells.^ 

RaMmatpur in Koregaon, 17° 35' north latitude and 74® 17' 
east longitude, is a municipal town of 6082 people on the Satara- 
Tasgaon road, seventeen miles south-east of Satara, seven miles south 
of Koregaon, and about -three miles beyond the flying bridge on the 
Krishna at Dhamner. Besides the municipality Rahimatpur has a 
sub-judge^s court and a post office. The 1872 census showed a total 
population of 7168 of whom 6678 were Hindus and 490 Mosalmdns. 
The 1881 census showed a fall of 1086 or 6082 of whom 5590 were 
Hindus and 492 Musalmans. The municipality was established in 
1853 and had in 1882-83 an income of £649 (Rs. 6490) and an 
expenditure of £704 (Rs. 7040). A weekly market is held on 
Thursday and Friday. Rahimatpur is a pretty large trade centre 
with about 155 well-to-do traders chiefly Brahmans, Marwar and 
Gujarat V4nis, Shimpis, Sangars, Maratha Kunbis, Jains, Koshtis, 
Kasdrs, and Musalmdns. Of these traders the Brahmans are 
generally mcneylenders. Bombay and English piece-goods twist 
and silk are brought by the Mdrwar Vanis from Poona and Bombay; 
the V4nis Jains a^id Mardtha Kunbis buy from the growers raw 
sugar, turmeric, earthnuts, and coriander seed, send them in 
bullock carts to the ports of Chiplun, E4j4pur, and Mah4d, and 
bring from those ports salt, cocoanuts, dates, and spices. The 
Musalm4,n8 Sangars and Koshtis buy twist from the Marwar Vanis 
which the Musalmans weave into turbans and the Sangars and 
Koshtis into waistcloths, women^s robes or lugdisy cotton sheets or 
fdsodisy and other hand-made piece-goods. There are three 
schools, one of them Hindustani. The chief object of interest 
in the town is a mosque and mausoleum, which, with the name, 
show that Rahimatpur was a head-quarter town under Muham- 
madan rule. The mosque is about forty feet long by twenty 
feet broad and opens ^o the east. The inner roof is divided 
into six vaulted divisions made by two lines of Saracenic 
arches running from north to south and two from east to west. 
There is a good deal of ornamental work about the arches and 
walls. The shafts of the pillars supporting the arches are in a single 
rectangular course. The roof above is flat with a small parapet 
and projecting eaves supported by brackets at intervals. East of 
this is a raised stone platform forty-five feet square and three feet 
high with a projecting margin, and in the centre a pipe for a 
fountain. To the east of this again is a domed mausoleum about 
thirty feet square. The usual tomb inside the spring of the dome 
is about twenty feet off the ground and the whole about forty feet 
: Mgh.- In the centre of each side is a small door about two feet 
[ ' by five broad. The mausoleum seems to have been built in honour 
of Randuilikhdn, a distinguished Bij5.pur officer who flourished in 
the sey6n& king M4hmud (1626-1656). He 

4 2CH\ 209. 2 Itinerary, 32, 62. 
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died about 1650 (h. 1053 or 1059). The mosque has four inscrip- 
tioBS one on each side. The east side insoriptiou runs : 

On tne deatn of Randulla'kha'n Sa'Mb Baha'dur he went to^heaven 
on account of his merits. He was reckoned as one of the brave in 
the world. He died while speaking. The date of his death is 1053. 
Hothing like this ever happened. There was a saying in heaven 
that this man was one of the lords of the world. He obtained a 
place in the heaven of heavens near the gods. This is a wonderful 
occurrence. 

, The west side inscription runs : 

I This Kanduila'kha'n was highly praised by people for his good 

j acts, and because he assisted the kings’ throne he was given the 

rank of minister. This chief got the victory over many forts strong 
and fine in appearance. He was charitable, kind, strong, and at the 
same time learned; thus this man was known throughout Ms life 
for these qualities and Ms fame was spread throughout the world. 

TMs famous Vazir died with aU Ms pomp, in the year 1059. 

The north side inscription runs : 

TMs is the wonderful ‘Ghumat’ of the holy Eandulla'kha'n which 
is famous throughout the world. The air of this G-humat is excellent 
like heaven, and the Ghumat being wide looks beautiful, The chief, 
friendly to Bandulla'kha'n, ordered tMs inscription to be written. 
While they were writing there was a word from G-od. There is no 
Ghumat like this Ghumat. Bandulla'kha'n Sa'hih whose body was 
like the sun, rested peacefully in tMs Ghumat in 1059. 

The south side inscription runs : 

By the grace of God tMs man was blessed in Ms life as lie was in 
a former state of existence. His body was handsome. He became 
victorious in every war and was very skilful in assaults and battles. 

Being inventive he had need of no one. He confided in no one and 
did every thing for Mmself. He conquered every famous place. He 
was the most valorous in the world this Bandulla’kha’n Sa'Mb. 

About a hundred yarSs south-east of the mosque, ou tlie south of the 
road, is a tower about fifty feet high with a slope bending down 
to the ground on the west. This is an elephant water-lift which 
supplied power for the mosque fountain. At Brahmapuri on the 
Krishna, three miles south-west of the town, is a Hindu temple of 
Vithoba, in whose honor a yearly fair lasting for a month is held 
in Mdrgshirsh or November -December and is attended by about 
8000 people. The cultivators in the neighbourhood of Rahimatpur 
are considered to be some of the most prosperous in the district, 
the burden of debt and land assessment being unusually light. 
In April 1791 Major Price notices Rahimatpur as a considerable 
town marked by a mosque with a swelling dome.^ While pursuing 
Bd.jirdv Genei’al Smith reached Rahimatpur on the 6th of February 
1818 and here he was joined on the 7th by General Pritzler and the 
combined force went to S^t^ra.^ In 1827 Captain*Clunes describes 
Rahimatpur as a market town belonging to the Patyardhans with 
500 houses, 110 shops, a water-course, and wells.’^ 

Rena Vi, about five miles east of Vita, is a small village on 
the east of the Khanapur plateau. It ^ is celebrated for an old 
temple of Revan Siddh a local saint said to have been under the 
special favour of the god Datt^traya and a great fayourite with 
the Lingiyats. Among other fabulous exploits he is related. 


1 Memoirs of a Field Officer, 260. ^ 

Grant Buffis MardthAs, 659 j Pendhdn and Mardtha War Papers, 213, 
3 Itinerary, 32. 
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when staying at the house o£ a Br&man in Tita who had lost 
Ms seven children, to have ordered the wife to cut the last child 
into seven pieces from which he created seven new children. He 
is said to have attained immortality and is believed still to hover 
about the^ locality. The temple consists of an image-chamber with 
a mandap^ all walled in but without a spire, the whole about thirty 
feet by thirty. It is a conspicuous object on the south side of the 
Karad-Bijapur road as soon as the plateau is reached. A yearly fair 
attended by about 500 people is held at the temple in February. 

E,a'jp*ariMn J^vlihas a group of caves, situated, as the crow 
flies, about five miles south-west of Wai and about midway between 
Bdvdhan and Panchgani. The caves which are almost wholly natural, 
are formed by the removal of the soft material below the rock scarp of 
the hill. The hard rock has also here and there been worked away 
to improve appearance and shape. The excavations form one whole 
although there are four or five separate entrances. They face nearly 
due east and are picturesquely situated about 100 feet below the little 
village of E4jpuri and about 4000 feet above sea level. The scarp 
is about fifty feet high, forms the corner of a small ravine, and 


slightly overhangs the entrance to the caves. From above some 


fine creepers hang gracefully, below the ground shelves steeply 
away and iS studded with some fine mango trees, one or two 
chdmphds^ and B^jdmhhuh The most northerly entrance leads into 
a cave temple dedicated to Kdrtiksv^mi, The cave is small in size, 
but penetrates deep into the hillside at its north-west corner. From 
this cave it is possible to gain access to all the others without again 
going outside, but the communication betweefi the fourth and fifth 
caves is by a mere hole through which it is possible to creep only with 
difiBculty, These four caves are full of carved stones, some in good 
preservation and some much worn with age. Sitabai's arm, with the 
pustule on the palm of the hand, figures conspicuously on several of 
these stones. The fifth cave is the most curious of all. Almost the 
whole area is occupied by a couple of small ponds cut in the solid rock, 
each about eight feet square and three or four feet deep. Beyond 
these, in the innermost jecess, is the figure of Ambabai to whom the 
cave is dedicated. The ponds are filled by a spring which issues 
beyond the caves to the south and is introduced by a small channel 
into the southern corner of the southernmost cave. It is then led 
into the back of the figure of a bull and passing thi^ough the animaFs 
body it issues in a strong stream from its mouth. The figure is of 
stone, but has been carved elsewhere and merely placed in its 
present situation. Outside, in front of the caves, is a figure of the 
bull or Nandi under a canopy. Beneath its mouth is the figure of 
a man represented as feeding it with oil-cake. Besting against 
the outer wall of the caves is a stone tablet bearing an inscription 
in old indistinct characters apparently Marathi. Towards the 
northern extremity the mouth of the caves has been built up to 
support the rock above which threatens to fall in. A fair, chiefly 
^ attended by Brahmans, is held at the cave every third year inKdrUh or 


Octobrar-November. A Gnrav living in R5.jpuri looks after tbe caves. 
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Sada sh^gac^ nortK-east o£ EaMd, is one of tie 

ciam forts bui^R by defences consist of a low scarp of 

black rock with some light walls originaUy nine feet high Aow 
nearly in rums. The ascent is by a very steep little frequented 
path from the north from a hamlet on the south of the Karad- 
Bij^pur road. The top m about twenty-three acres in extent and 

uninhabited. On the north aide is a ^ 

mi ^ f four high bastions which fell fifty years ago. 

The fort has also some ponds dug on the soh but not built in wfth 
masonry and some cave ponds all empty. On the hill top is a small 

S P dark fourteenth 

of my/ or February-Maroh. lu 1862 Sad^shivgad is noted as a 

S s“S£^ “ garrison and had no water 

Sangam Ma'liuli. See MiHum. ■ 

Sa'ta'ra,^ north latitude 17° 31' and east longitude 74° 3', so called 
from the seventeen or sa„ walls towers and gates ^hich the 
Sa ara fort was supposed to possess, is the head-quarters of the 
^tara district and sub-division with in 1881 a population of 29.028 
With a height of 2^0 feet above sea level, Sdtlra is about sixty 
miles from the ooa.^, sixty-nme miles south of Poona, wd seventy- 
six miles north of Kohapur. The 1881 census showed that 84taJa 
IS the twelfth city in the Bomby Presidency with a townsite of 526 
acres and a population of 29,028 or fifty-five to the square acre. 
Sdtaratown IS bounded on the north by the new Poona-sltdra road 
on the west by the Jftvteshyar hill, on the south by the fort, and oA 
the east by an offshoot of the fort hill. Its greyest length from 
east to west IS abont two miles and from north to south about 
one and a half miles Seen from a distance of nearly three miles 
on the new Poona- Sdtara road, the town is situated at the base of 
the fort, andmasemieircu arreoesson the south-western border 
of the valley formed by the fort and the Yavteshvar hill. It is 
built on the slope below a range of hills which form the end of a 
spur running down from the Sahyadris near the hill station of 
Mahabaleshvar which is twenty-nine miles to the north-west. This 
mgh situation has given a great advantage in health since all 
drainage goes to the Yeuna on the north by means of many smaU 
brooks rising from thehills on its three sides. The tableland, which 
stretches along the summit of the Sahyadri hills as far as Mah^ 
bale^shyar, varies very much in width ; at SdUm it ends in a rock the 
highest peak of which is about 1500 feet above the town. Close 
under the peak is the small but sacred temple of Yavteshvar. From 
the peak the range slopes rapidly down to the south-west corner of 
the town where It has been tunnelled to form a roadway. Continu- 
ing_ its course to the south-east it rises again 900 feet above the 
plain and forms the steep fiat-topped hill known as ManglaiDevi or 
the Satara fort. This dominates the south of the tow. Ahold 
spur ]uttmg northward from Yavteshvar and a small shoulder 


1 Cl-overnment List o£ Civil Forts (1862) 

Coulto“ mainly conteibatedby Mr. 0, W. Kiohaxdson, Hu® Deputy 
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V. projecting similarly from tlie fort form partial enclosures on tlie 
east west and soutli. The best view of the town and neighbourhood 
is from|the fort. Immediately below,, the town is seen well wooded 
and partly sheltered on the north-west by a spur of the Tavteshvar 
range and completely so on the west and south by the connecting 
saddle-backed ridge and the fort. The different spurs running 
from the Sahyddris in a south-easterly direction stand out like giant 
buttresses enclosing between them rich valleys along the centre of 
which rivers^ fed by the springs along the high land and by the 
rain falling on the neighbouring hills, run a rapid course and are 
discharged into the Krishna. On the north-east, at a distance of 
about twelve or fifteen miles, is a spur of the Mahadev range of hills 
among which the hill forts of Ohandan Vandan (3S41) and Kandgiri 
(3537) stand out conspicuously; whilst the huge hill of Jaranda, 
sacred to Hanumau, is seen raising its vast crest, about seven miles 
to the east of the town. 

A visitor from Poona will probably enter the municipal limits 
by the village of Karanja. He may note just west of that village, 
north of the road, the small pillar which marks the site of Aurang- 
zeVs encampment in 1700. Passing the race course on the right, and 
leaving the main road a mile farther on, he will continue his course 
to the travellers’ bungalow. Thence meeting the old Poona road 
he will start due south up the hill, till he again joins the mail road 
at the post offitse, passing the treasury and head-quarter offices on 
his right. From the post office he will have choice of two roads 
for entering the town. Taking the lower which runs due west he 
will pass between the jail on the left and the Police head-quarters 
on the right. A quarter of a mile further are the livestock and 
grain markets in an open space on the left and the vegetable and 
meat markets on the right. The street here turuKS south-west and 
meets the main thoroughfare of the city in theBhavaniPeth. Turning 
again west, of the sixty yards, passing between the city post office 
and the chief constable’s office, he will find himself in a square. The 
western side is lined with the old and new palaces of the Edjas 
Pratapsinh and Apa Sd,heb, now the High School and District 
Judge’s Court* Its south-west corner contains the stables of the 
Eaja, and the north-west the road leading to the Jalmandir or water 
pavilion. Having seen these he will return to the square, and, 
taking the road past the south wall of the High School, will pass 
Shupakai’’s Tank, and continuing west out of the city to the storage 
reservoirs. Returning again to the square and driving east he will 
go by the main thoroughfare past the Civil Hospital and the principal 
mosque of Amina Naikin and meet the upper road which started 
from the post office junction. Turning up this to the right he will 
pass successively the Rangmahal or private palace of the Rajds, the 
old Adalat vdda or public offices on the left, the Mdmlatdar’s offices 
down a small street to the right and the Sachiv’s and Daflekar’s 
mansions, Passing this road, and keeping to the left, he will reach 
. the tunnel by driving through which a fine view is obtained of Parli 
, and , the IJrmodi valley* In this manner most of the objects of 
' The southern part of the town is 

^ ihdil y ipme of it rather steep being the lower 
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declivities of the fort hill. The centre of the town is fairly Chapter XIY^ 

level and remarkably well wooded, but a good deal cut up by Places- 
the streamlets which run through it. The chief stream is the 
Krishneshvar which runs from Yavteshvar and the headsprings of 
which form, the mainstay of the present water-supply. The main 
street is a broad thoroughfare while the lower road is also wide. But 
the buildings in both are of small pretensions and there is little 
either picturesque or attractive in the streets, apart from the 
people and shops which impart plenty of life and variety. The 
square containing the old and new palaces is fairly large and the 
effect of the large buildings on its west is not unimposing though 
it is disfigured by the meau buildings ou the eastern side. Alto- 
gether the town, though pleasing when viewed from the fort and 
beautifully situated, hardly gains on acquaintance with the interior. 

The climate of Satdra is one of the best in Western India and is €Um<Ue, 
said to be particularly good for Europeans. The hot season generally 
sets in about the beginning of March. Its bogiuning is sometimes 
sudden and well marked, but more frequently gradual ^ and the heat 
of the weather increases pretty steadily during the month. The in- 
door thermometer reaches considerable elevation at an early period 
of the day not beginning to decline until eight in the evening. In 
ordinary years the heat reaches its maximum in A’pril. In the 
early part ol; May the temperature somewhat declines ; and after the 
middle of the month, westerly winds become more prevalent, and 
the air is cooled by the clouds which then begin to form on the 
neighbouring mountains. Throughout the hot season the eaidy morn- ; 

ings are calm and serene and the air is cool and pleasant until about 
seven. After eight in the morning .the heat rapidly increases. The 
early part of the day is geueraliy still, or there is a light air veering 
from east to north. The exceptions to this generally occur in March, ! 

particularly about the period of the equinox (21st March), at which ' 

time a high hot land wind occasionally blows throughout the day, | 

Soon after midday a strong westerly breeze sets in with a sudden ; 

gust, and continues to blow during the remainder of the day. This i 

constitutes the hot wind of this pax't of ^ the Deccan. It begins ' 

during March, between twelve and two at noon, and generally by 
midday in April and the first hal! of May, after which it is usually 

the prevailing wind throngliout the twenty-four hours. It blows | 

with considerable strength, and is hot, dry, and disagreeable until 
sunset, when it becomes milder and less gusty, and towards dusk it i 

gradually gets soft, cool, and refreshing. Whenut does not set in, J 

till after two, it generally continues warm and unpleasant until lata I 

in the evening. In the eai-ly part of May it rarely retains its i 

warmth beyond fi.ve in the evening, after which hour it is [ 

comparatively pleasant, and in the latter half of the month it gains 

a pleasant degree of wetness and an mvigoi'ating freshness, in its I 

passages through the mists, fogs, and clouds which at that time j 

gather on the summits of the SahyMris. In the early part of the f 

season the westerly wind usually blows till eight or nine in the 

evening when it shifts to the northward, and is occasionally 

followed by a close night ; but during April and May the sea breeze 

generally blows with greater or less strength until morning and 

thereby ensures cool nights. April is both . thermometrically and to 

B1282--.70 ' ' — ^ 
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the feelings the hottest month, March is therm ometerically the 
coolest, bat the climate of May is more pleasant to the feelings 
than either of the other two months. Two or three heavy thunder- 
showers from the eastward generally fall towards the end of May 
and occasionally one or two showers in April. Though always 
preceded by a close atmosphere, these showers are generally followed 
fey a considerable abatement of the hot winds. The heat of Satara 
then is neither immoderate nor protracted. It is rarely very oppressive 
to the feelings, nor does the climate in the hot season prove so 
relaxing or exhausting to the system as might be expected from 
its abstract temperature. This arises partly from the dryness of 
the atmosphere, but chiefly from its rarefaction and from the 
regularity and strength of the sea breezes. In a substantial thatched 
house, with the doors shut and the windows closed and screened 
between the hours of from seven to nine in the morning and five 
in the evening, the temperature in the hottest month of the season 
usually ranges between 75^ and 84°. Taftis are neither absolutely 
necessai:y nor do they do much good. A single tatti put up in the 
afternoon is useful as a means of renewing the inner air, rather than 
of cooling the apartment, its effect being to elevate rather than to 
depress the thermometer, in consequence probably of the wind 
blowing at that time from the seaward. In the outer air the wind 
is felt to be unpleasantly hot, but the reflected heat is by no means 
so great as might Joe expected, or as it is found to be in less elevated 
and more inland parts of the Presidency. The parched and brown 
appearance of the surrounding country is agreeably relieved by the 
fresh foliage of the surrounding trees. 

During the first half of June a gradual change is felt from the 
dry and unpleasant heat of the hot season to the soft and refreshing 
temperature of the monsoon. On some days there is a genial 
softness of the air with westei*ly breezes; on others, and these 
perhaps the most numerous, the atmosphere is close ^and hot in the 
early part of the day ; soon after noon clouds begin to form on the 
eastern horizon, and the day closes in with a lieavy thunder-shower 
from the same quarters. ^ These thundei^-showers vary much both 
in frequency and severity in different years. The date at which the 
south*-west monsoon sets in varies in different years, but it generally 
begins between the tenth and twentieth of June. For one or two 
days the characteristic initiatory monsoon clouds are observed to 
■cap the summits of the surrounding hills accompanied by a 
delicious freshness of the air, and at length the monsoon begins 
usually during the day, either with dense drizzling showers or with 
steady heavy rain continued for an entire day. The climate now 
gains the coolness characteristic of the Deccan monsoon ; vegetation, 
which had partially sprung up under the influence of the preceding 
thunder-showers, now increases with astonishing rapidity, and in a 
few days the fields and surrounding hills assume the freshness and 
verdure of a northern spring. The weather throughout the 
remainder of June, and during the month of July and greater 
part of August, presents the same general character, modified to 
a TOr^n extent by the relative quantity of rain. For about a 
, falls heavily. But during the rest, of the, 

three heavy falls of a week or ten days 
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each. The weather during these falls gets chilly and danapv The 
temperature is cooh equable^ and very agreeable to the feelings^ 
being alike removed from sultriness on the one hand and from 
unpleasant chilliness on the other; there is a pleasant alternation 
of dense dark gray sky with partial sunshine; a fresh breeze blows 
with scarcely any interruption from west-sonth-west and the rain 
chiefly falls in short though frequent showers, in the intervals of 
which exercise in the open air is very agreeable. The station is 
protected by the adjoining hills from the full violence of the rains 
and of the boisterous winds which prevail on the summits of these 
hills, and in a less degree on the narrow tract of country from their 
base to the sea-coast, while it is exempted from the scanty and 
uncertain falls and the frequent droughts of the inland couiitiy, 
only a few miles to the eastward. Although the occurrence of short 
and drizzling showers in the afternoon, w^hich are genei’aHy most 
frequent in the scantiest monsoons, interferes with the evening 
exercise, no excessive dampness of the air is ever experienced indoors. 
Towards the end of August or beginning of September the showers 
become lighter, more ]3artial, and of shorter duration ; the air is 
sensibly drier and warmer bi.it still pleasant, and the wind begins 
to shift at times to the northward of west, while clouds are again 
observed to rest on the tops of the higher hills, and occasionally in 
the morning to trail along their sides ; and during the day elevated 
white fleecy clouds with large intervening patches of blue sky 
take the place of the darker and denser rain clouds of the previous 
mouths. During the latter half of the month the air is at times- 
close and sultry, bui»iu general it is pleasantly moist and agreeable 
to the feelings. The winds are now light and variable, veering 
from .north-west round by north to east. From the latter quarter 
proceed the thunder-showers that mai’k the close, as they usher 
in the beginning, of the monsoon. Hailstorms too are occasionally 
experienced at this time. 

The climate of the four monsoon months, which, but for the 
opportune fall of the periodical rains would prove the hottest part of 
the year, is in this part of the Deccan mor^ agreeable than that of 
the cold season. The temperature in a house during three months 
of this period ranges generally from 72® to 75^; the atmospheric 
moisture is moderate, and exercise in the open air during the day 
may be indulged in with pleasure and greater impunity than during 
the months of the cold season. During the t wenty-f our years ending 
1883 the rainfall varied at Satara from thirty inches in 1866 to 
fifty-eight inches in 1875 and averaged 41*52.^ The rainfall at the 
civil hospital situated in the town usually exceeds, that in the station 
situated a mile north-east by six or eight inches. The month of 
October connects the rainy and cold seasons. During the first part 
of the month the sky is usually chequered with clouds ; there are 
occasional short heavy showers, with or without thunder, from the 
eastward ; the winds are light and changing, and the air is soft and 
occasionally close, though by no means unpleasantly warm. The 
atmosphere is without the bracing freshness so characteristic of 


1 Details are given above pp; 22*24, 
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the mountain air at this time ; but, on the other hand, it does not 
partake of the oppressiveness which is felt on the coast. Bat 
when there is a deficiency of the late rains, a hot dry easterly 
wind sometimes prevails, succeeded by close nights. In the latter 
part of the month the sky is clear, and the air becomes dry 
and warm at midday. In the evening there is generally a light 
westerly wind and a heavy dew at night. The cold season usually 
begins in the first week of November, after which, and during the 
two following months, the climate maintains a tolerably uniform and 
steady character. The mornings are still and cool, and frequently 
cold; and during November, but rarely afteiwards, a smoky fog 
generally rests over the beds of the Yenna and the Krishna rivers 
until seven or eight. In the early part of the day an easterly or 
north-easterly wind springs up, and blows with varying degrees' of 
strength, "but in general very moderately, until three or four in the 
afternoon, when it either subsides into a light easterly air, or draws 
to the southward, and is succeeded by a still night. In clear 
weather, during the early part of the season, there is a pretty 
copious deposit of dew. Towards the end of January the wind 
begins to draw westward in the evening, and in February the sea 
breeze generally sets in with great regularity between eleven and 
one and blq,ws through tbe rest of the day, rendering the climate 
more agreeable than in the colder and drier months that precede 
it. Such is the prevailing character of the weather of the cold 
season. But thbre are frequent intervals of cloudy weather, which 
lasts for a week or ten days. The coldest weather is always 
experienced when the sky is perfectly cl^ar, and the wind 
is either due east, or one or two points to the northward of east. 
A few showers of rain generally fall in the course of the cold 
months, but they are less frequent and less heavy at this station 
than in the district to the east. They occur most frequently 
in November, though occasionally at other times. A plentiful 
fall of the late autumnal rain is not less beneficial to the climate 
than it is to the crops of the cold season, and tends more 
particularly to temper the dryness and freshness of the east winds. 
The mean temperature ki the four winter months, excluding October, 
usually averages from 68^ to 70°, but though this is the coolest 
period of the year, the weather is not so pleasant as the monsoon 
climate. The air is often unpleasantly dry, particularly when the 
wind blows uninterruptedly from the east for several days in 
succession, without drawing round to the southward or westwai’d. 
In the cold season the temperature sometimes varies as much as 
40° in twenty-four hours. 

The hills in the neighbourhood are composed of trap, capped 
in some places, as at Yavteshvar, with laterite. At Satara the soil 
varies in depth from two or three feet to pexdiaps fifteen or twenty 
and consists of a soft, spongy, easily friable murum overlying the 
hard trap-rock. 

Its situation on a hill-slope gives Satara excellent natural facilities 
for drainage. The slope is generally fi'om south-west to north-east 
; ^tommter is carried off from the west by the large Krineshvar 

in the hills beyond the Mah^rdara springs 
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in tlie curve formed by tbe Tavtesb.var range^ whilst that from the 
steep precipitous sides on the north of the fort is conveyed by six; 
streamlets which flow t^^^ the town and, like the Krineslivar, 
eventually discharge themselves into the Yenna. All these streams 
dry up after the rainy reason is over. 

Satara was first formally divided into seven divisions which are 
supposed to date from the reign of Shahu 1. (1708 - 1749) who is 
reputed to have done mucVfor the improvement of the town. The 
names were Eavivdr or Aditvar, Somvar, Mangalv4r, Badhvd,r, 
Guruvar, Shukravar, and Shanvar, after the days of the week. 
There was also an independent division known as the Mdchi close 
under the fort.^ The village of Karanja on the north and the 
suburb of Eaghundthpura at its south-west corner; the quarter 
called Basappa^s Peth between Karanja and the town, the village 
of Godoli three quarters of a mile east, and the Sadar Bazar within 
the station have also been included within municipal limits. 
The western and southern divisions, that is the M^chi and the 
Mangalvar and Shukravar Paths, are the oldest parts of the town 
proper, and probably ail that existed up to the time when (1660) 
Shiv^ji the Great took up his residence in Satara and made it 
the seat of government. Each of the above divisions, though of 
unequal size, was compact and had tolerably regula;' boundaries. 
But they contained blocks or sub-divisions with distinct names. 
These blocks have since become separate divisions, and when such 
is the case the old names cling only to the remainder of the original 
divisions from which these blocks were formed. Hence the irregular 
shape and size of the present divisions of the town, which number 
twenty-two and vary in extent from two to 132 acres. 

Of the eight original divisions or Peths, Eavivar Peth was the 
most easterly and was almost square, running through the whole 
length of the town. Next on its western side came a narx’ow strip, 
the Guruvai*, then another narrow strip divided into two parts, that 
is the Btidhvd^r or northern and the Shanv^r or southern. W est of 
the Budhviir division lay the Shukravfir division of irregular shape 
and west of the Shanvar the Somvar division, another strip, and 
beyond it again, the Mangalvar division o£ irregular shape. To the 
south of the Mangalvar Somvar and Shanvdr divisions was the 
M^ohi. 

The old RavivIb division contains the following blocks: In the 
north centre PantIcha got or PanPs shed, so called because it con- 
tained the residence of the Pant Pratinidhi. It area of ten 

acres, seventy houses, and a population of 230 mostly Government 
servants. The water-supply is from two wells a small unbuilt pond 
and two cisterns of Tavteshvar water. In the north-west the 
MalhIb Peth has an area of ten acres, 122 houses, and a population 
of 872 mostly oil-pressers or Telis. The water-supply is from four 
wells one tank and two cisterns. The cisterns in front of the Police 
head-quarters were built in 1872 at a cost of £40 (Rs. 400) ; in front 
of the jail is a native rest-house. In the centre are Ed,jaspura and 
Durga Peth. Rajaspuba has an area of sixteen acres, thirty-three 


1 MAchi is the common name lor hamlets attached to forts. 
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houses, and a population of 152 mostly Musalmdns. Duega Peth is 
the most thickly populated in the town. It has an area of two acres 
sixty houses, and a population of 250 mostly Mangs of the late Raja’s 
ai’tillery. It has one small native rest-house. The south-west corner 
is named Kbshaekae’s Peth and includes parts of the fort slopes. It 
has an area of twenty-seven acres, 1 1 2 houses, and a population of 522 
one-fourth of which are Musalmdns. The last three blocks have no 
wells or cisterns, but depend for their water-supply on the neighbour- 
ing sub-divisions. There remains the present Ravivar division with 
an area of sixtj''-one acres, eighty-nine houses, and a population of 409 
mostly lime-burners. The water-supply is from two reservoirs one 
within the rest-house enclosure, the other opposite the treasury. It 
has a large rest-house adjoining the Poona-Kolhdpur road. 

The Gueuvae Peth contains no separately named blocks. With an 
area of twenty-seven acres, it has 579 houses, and a population of 
2916 mostly silk-dyers and spinners. The water-supply is from 
twenty-three wells, one of them municipal. 

^ The Shanvae Peth contains no separate block. With an area of 
ninety-four acres, it has 777 houses and a population of 3785 about a 
fourth of whom are Brdhmans. Its water-supply is from fifty-two 
wells, one of them municipal. It has two schools, one Government 
branch verna''cular and the other an American Mission school. 

The BudhvIe Peth contains two blocks. The PeatIegan j, on 
the north-west, (Tailed after Raja Pratfipsinh (1818-1839), has' an 
area of twelve acres, 127 houses, and a population of 737 mostly 
tailors basket-makers and coppersmiths. It hag two private amylo- 
vernacular schools. SadAshiv Peth on the south .has an area of 
ten acres, 193 houses, and a population of 706 mostly Musalmfins 
and Brfihmans. The water-supply is from fourteen wells and a 
reservoir. _ It contains the meat and vegetable markets. There 
remains the present Budhvae Peth with an area of thirty-four acres 
214 houses, and a population of 932 mostly Musalmans and Sangars 
or wool traders. The water-supply is from fourteen wells and a 
reservoir. It has two private Marathi schools and a native rest- 
house built by the municipality in 1874 at a cost of £122 (Rs. 1220). 

The SoMvlE Peth contains the YMo Gopal block, a narrow strip 
cut off from its south-west corner. It has an area of forty-seven 
acres, 193 houses, and a population of 1084 one-fourth of them 
Brfihmans. The water-supply is from thirty wells, one of which is 
mumcipa,!. The remainder or present ShanvAe Peth has an area of 
twenty-six acres, 355 houses, and a population of 1811 mostly brass 
and copper smiths and dancing-girls. The water-supply is from 
fifteen wells and a large reservoir. It has two vernacular schools 

private, and one rest-house built in 

^lo5o* 


The ShhkeavAe Peto contained a block at its south-east comer, 
the present BhavAni Peth, which contains the old and new palaces 
and principal square of the city. It has an area of thirty-four acres 
167 houses, and a population of 1137 mostly traders and shopkeepers! 
ihe water-supply is from^ nineteen wells, two reservoirs, and one 
fountaan. . This is the busies* of all the Peths and contains the High 
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School, District and Subordinate Judge^s courts^ head-quarter offices Chapter XIV 
of the Assistant and Deputy Collectors and Magistrates, and the 
principal shops and banka of the town. The present ShueravIr , , 

Peth has an area of 132 acres, 182 houses, and 941 people mostly the Sataba. 
pooi^er classes. Water is supplied from two reservoirs, a large pond Divisions, 
and twenty-eight wells one of them municipal. This division 
contains the Jalmandir or water-pavilion and some schools. 

The west portion of tliis Peth was separately named Kanupura 
but has not become a distinct division. The western and larger 
half of the old Mangalvar Peth contained the following blocks now 
separate divisions: Vyankatpura, including a small block called 
Dhavalpuea, has an area of twenty-six acres, 180 houses, and a 
population of 963 one-half of whom are well-to-do Brahmans. 

Water is supplied from thirty wells and two reservoirs, one of the 
Maratha government and the other municipal built in 1862 at a 
cost of £67 (Rs. 670). There are two vernacular schools, one 
private and the other Government. South of Vyankatpura lies Chi- 
MANPURA with an area of sixty-five acres, 85 houses, and a popula- 
tion of 520 more than half of whom are Brahmans. Water is supplied 
from two reservoirs, one for low castes, and twenty-one private wells. 

Bast of Chimanpura lies Ramacha Got with an area of forty-two 
acres, 208 houses, and a population of 1250 mostly Gujar^lti money- 
lenders, jewellers, and lime-burners. Water is supplied from twenty- 
three private wells, and there is one Government vernacular school. 

There remains the present Mangalvar Division with an area of 
eighty-six acres, 428 houses, and a population of 2530 one-third of 
whom are well-to-d# Br^,hinans mostly moneylenders. Water is 
supplied from two large ponds and sixty-nine wells, three of them 
municipal. There are two rest-houses in this division, one of them 
municipal and one private. 

The MicEi Peth contains no separate blocks. It has an area of 
twenty-seven acres, fifty-seven houses, and a population of 250 mostly 
labourers. The water-supply is from six wells and seven reservoirs. 

Basappa’s Peth is a detached sub-division about two hundred yards 
north of the Guruvar Peth. It has an area of two acres, forty-fivo 
houses, and a population of 195 mostly coppersmiths. 

EaghunIthpura, the south-west corner of Karanja, has an area 
of eleven acres, ninety-five houses, and a population of 444 mostly 
gardeners, tanners, and hide-dealers. 

Karanja Village, with an areaof about half a squaremile, has 206 
houses, a school, and a population of 2261 principally cultivators. 

It is the site of Aurangzeb^s camp when he besieged Sd<t4ra fort in 
1700. To the village is attached a hamlet inhabited by washermen. 

^ Godoli Village, with an area of about half a square mile, has 181 
houses and a population of 1217. 

The Sadar BazIr, which belongs to tho station but is under the 
Municipality, has an area of twenty-eight acres, 843 houses, and a 
population of 1954 mostly Ptois MuMih&IS; and Mhfe. Water is 
supplied from seven wells. There are font private rest-houses and 
four schools three of them private and one Mission. 
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The 1872 census showed for S^tara a population of 25^603 of whom 1 
21^824 or 85 '24 per cent were HindnSj 3176 or 12*40 per cent were 
Musalmdns, 549 Christians^ and 54 Others, The 1881 census showed 
an increase of 3425 or 29,028 of whom 24,809 or 85’47 per cent were 
Hindus, 3596 or 12’38 per cent Musalmans, 527 Christians, forty-eight 
Parsis, and forty-eight Others.^ 

A large portion of the town was originally laid out by the late 
Major-General Briggs a former Resident at the court of the late Edja, 
and broad roads running from south to north and east to west 
were coustructed as the^ principal thoroughfares. Twenty-six miles 
of made roads are kept out of municipal funds. 

The principal outlets from the town are, one at the post office 
where a large rest-house is situated on the Poona-Belgaum mail 
road, and whence branch roads, to Pandharpur by Mdhuli and 
Koregaon, to Tasgaon by Rahimatpur the old Poona road, another by 
the tunnel at the south-west angle of the town which communicates 
with Parli fort and by a cross road with the Belgaum road farther 
south ; and a third by the road running north from the Bhavani Peth 
which joins the new Poona and Mababaleshvar roads about a mile , 
from the town. From the post office a large street runs west to 
the Bhavani Peth and another along the south of the town to the 
tunnel. From this another street branches west to the Bhavani 
Peth. This is the broadest street in the town and contains the 
principal shops. ^ Another large street runs parallel to this a little 
further south but has not much traSic. There are two principal 
streets running from south to north, the one from the Adalat vada 
to the last street mentioned and so on through the length of the 
town, the other from the tunnel turning to the Bhavani Peth. 
From the Bhavdni Peth also branch two main streets, the one 
northwards to the Poona road and the other westwards through 
the Mangalvar and Vyankatpura divisions. 

The tunnel is cut through the base of an offshoot of the hill to 
the south of the town for securing communication with the roads 
leading to Kardd in the south-east and to the fort of Parli in the 
south-west, the burial place of R^mdas Svami the spiritual guide of 
Shivaji. It was built in 1855 soon after the death of the last 
R^ja of S^tara, under the direction of Captain P. L. Harfc. A 
tablet built at the entrance shows that the tunnel was completed 
in 1855 at a cost of £2900 (Rs, 29,000) when Mr. Ogilvy was 
Commissioner of Sdtara. 

The city has 4084 houses of which ninety-eight are of the 
better sort and 3986 of the poorer sort. The better class of houses 
are, as a general rule, built upon a plinth of well chiselled cut- 
stones with a superstructure of burnt bricks and roofed with 
good seasoned wood sometimes with an upper storey. The outer 
-walls of the principal houses of this class are strongly built with 
a gateway leading into an open court-yard with a veranda run- 
ning: all round the main building. The rooms and the upper 
stones have generally windows facing the court-yard. The roofs 
of the houses are invariably covered with the flat brick tiles 
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made in the town. The front storeys, hare in some cases balconies Chapter XIV* 



facing the roads which add to the appearance of the building. 

The houses of the poorer sort have generally a coarse rubble plinth 
and are built with sun-dried bricks^, the walls being in many cases 
plastered with mud. They have only one groundfloor^ and when 
they have an upper storey or loft it is generally set apart as a lumber 
room. They have the doors generally opening into the streets, 
and in some instances a row of small windows. The ventilation of 
these houses is very defective as it is only from the low doorway 
opening into the street by which air finds admittance into the 
house in the daytime, while during the night the door being 
closed, ventilation is obstructed. All these buildings are also 
covered with tiles. The internal arrangement of these houses is 
generally regulated according to the social position, means, and the 
religious prejudices of the owners. Houses of the better sort, 
belonging to well-to-do Brahmans Prabhus and Mardthds, contain 
generally a separate god-room, cook-room, sleeping room, store- 
room, and a hall, the hall being generally more spacious and open 
to light than the other apartments. The rooms for the female 
members of the family and bathing rooms are also provided for in 
the rear of the building. Privies cattle-sheds and stables are 
detached from the main building. Poor houses cannet afford such 
conveniences, but when the owner of such a house happens to be a 
Brahman these objects are attained by the use of reed or bamboo 
partition walls plastered with mud. If however the house is 
sufficiently large, mud walls are built to form the requisite number 
of rooms for accomifiodation. Some of the newly built houses have 
been provided with means of ventilation and the old practice of 
carving the figures of animals or any mythological characters on 
the wood work of the building is dying out. Except the figures of 
such mythological characters as are considered ho|)h devotional and 
virtuous, coloured paintings on the walls are replaced by yellow 
blue and pink paints. 

The houses of Muhammadans have the halls and the female 
apartments more spacious and well ventilated, the rest of the 
internal arrangements of the buildings being the same as observed 
in Hindu houses. The Pfeis, who form but a very small portion 
of the community have their houses built entirely after European 
fashion. 

Satdraxs throughout the year the seat of the judge and civil 
surgeon, and during the rains of the Collector, *the assistant and 
deputy collectors, the police superintendent, district forest officer 
and district engineers for irrigation and public works. It is also the 
head-quarters of the chief revenue and police, offices of the Satdra 
sub-division and is provided with a municipality, church, jail, court- 
house, civil hospital, high school, civil jail, post and telegraph offices, 
the offices of the staff officer, and of the deputy commissary and the 
< barrack serjeant, a travellers’ bungalow, a fort. 

' On the ] st of August 1853 S4tto was ^poiitstituted a mnnicipality, 
in 1875 declared a town mnnicipality under Act VI. of 1873, and a 
city municipality since March 1884. To the east and north-east of 
the town are the residency and civil station in which European and 
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Native troops are quartered wliilst the Sadar Bazar of the station 
forms the district municipal quarters or path. 

In 1882-83^ besides a credit balance of £2589 (Rs. 25,890) and a 
loan of £10, 000(Rs. 1,00,000) taken during the year, the municipality 
had a net income of £5127 (Rs. 51,270) or a taxation of about 
3^. (Rs. l|) a head. This income is chiefly drawn from octroi. 
During the same year the expenditure amounted to £9308 (Rs.93,080) 
of which £5000 (Rs. 50,000) were spent on buildings for the city 
water-supply. 

The water-supply of Sd,tdra is chiefly derived from three sources 
Yavteshvar, Mah5,rdpa, and wells. The first is from the summit 
of the Yavteshvar hill where an intercepting masonry channel was 
made during the Mardtha rule along the northern ridge which 
catches the water from about thirty springs as they issue along the 
verge of the hill. The channel passes along the eastern face and 
that of the dividing ridge and over the tunnel along the side of the 
fort and is distributed from the highest point of the town near the 
Rang Mahal, It supplies eighty-seven public fountains and dipping 
wells and ten private cisterns. The water is extremely pure, but 
runs short during the hot weather (March- May) when it is most 
needed. 

The seconS. is known as the Mahardara and is taken from three 
masonry ponds in the valley of the Krishneshvar stream in the 
Yavteshvar recesses.^ The water is let out by sluices into a channel 
to the large pond in the Mangalvdr Peth known as Shripatrdv 
Pratinidhf s Tank and built by the Pant Pratinidhi of that name 
about 1730. Prom this pond the water is raised by a Persian wheel 
usually worked by two bullocks and supplied by channels to the 
western quarters of the town, the Jalmandir or water pavilion and 
the old and new palace reservoirs, and a dipping well close to 
the town library. It is estimated that the Yavteshvar and 
Mahardara supplies together yield about twenty gallons a head, 
except in April May and June when they sink down to three or four 
gallons a head or even less. The public dipping wells are raised 
“Stone cisterns about three or four feet deep and are divided into 
compartments for the exclusive use of difi'erent castes of Hindus 
and for Musalm^ns. The Mhars and Mangs are not allowed to 
enter the enclosures where high caste Hindus draw water ; and 
in some quarters of the town until lately no provision was made 
by which they could obtain it. Now at certain fountains men are 
^employed by the municipality to distribute the water to the low caste 
people outside the enclosure and at other places separate cisterns 
■outside have been provided for their use. Besides the above there 
are 425 wells which however nearly all run dry in the hot weather 
and seven ponds the water of which is mostly undrinkable. Of the 
various ponds and wells the following are worth special mention. 

. The dipping well adjoining the civil hospital in the Guruvdr Peth 
^ ^ film bit of work and the principal sonrce of supply of the 
ihvar, water. One of the ponds in the Budhv£r Peth known 
L s Tank is oi good masonry, 100 feet loug and 10 feet 

built by the father of the 
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present T4tya Sd,]ieb Diviin. To tte east of Slmkravar Peth is 
Bdjir^v’s wellj a fine bit of masonry built by B^jirav tbe second 
Peshwa (1720 -1740). It ias a flight of sixty steps and is eighty 
feet deep and about forty feet in diameter. The Bad^mi well in 
the same division behind the Jalma,ndir or water pavilion is a 
curious structure so called from its almond-like shape. In the 
middle of the Shanv^r Peth is a large pond called the Imampuri. 
It was originally hewn out as a quarry which was afterwards 
abandoned and when water collected in it used as a pond. A 
parapet has been erected and its sides have been repaired from time 
to time. But it usually runs dry in the hot weather. 

Nightsoil is removed from the town under the superintendence 
of two inspectors. Thei’e are two iron and eight wooden night- 
soil carts for its removal and they make seven trips during the 
night. The filth is taken to the Genda Mab an open space to the 
north, where it is stored in 330 pits each ten feet long by seven broad 
and six deep dug in the ground. Here are also removed and buried 
all dead animals. 

There are two open market-places and two market buildings. 
The Monday market is held in the southern half of the Bhav^ni 
square. On Thursdays and Saturdays it is held in a square to the 
south of the lower road about a quarter of a mile west of the jail. 
At all these markets grain, and at the Thursday and Saturday 
bazars livestock, are brought for sale. On Tuesday mornings a 
small rice market is held in the Bhav^ni square. 

The permanent niarkets are in Sad4shiv Peth and consist of three 
parallel ranges of buildings. They are on the right or north of the 
lower road about 150 yards beyond the second open market place. 
There are two rows of shops running east to west about 450 feet 
long separated by wooden partitions. They are flanked by two 
smaller rows running north to south about a hundred feet long. 

In the middle of the space are two plinths, one covered, about 160 
feet long and divided lengthwise by partition walls running east 
and west. On these the vegetable sellers sit and the shops are 
rented from the municipality by traders of various kinds but 
principally in grain cloth and hardware. To the north is a large 
open space of about 1200 square yards usually occupied by Dhangars 
with sheep for sale. Fifty yards north-west of these markets is 
the meat market, a space of about 27 yards by 14 enclosed with 
buildings opening inwards and divided into two sections by an 
open passage six yards wide running east and west. This contains 
the meat stalls. All stalls and shops are rented from the 
municipality. The buildings are all plain brick with tiled roofs and 
raised on stone plinths about five feet high and are without any 
architectural pretensions. 

Most of the vegetable and fruit gardens are to the north of the 
Budhvir Peth between S^t4ra and Karanja and are worked by the 
Malis of Raghun^thpura. Behind the old and new palaces is the 
Shikhri Bd^gh, a palm and plantain garden in former days used by 
the Zenana people of the Mar^tha R4j4s and now belonging to 
Ab4 Siheb Bhonsle. There are other private gardens formerly 
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belonging to tbe Raj^s of Satdra and now to Ab4 Sabeb at Khed 
two miles north-east and at Khondiye two miles north-west. 

The station has a fair collection of roses and other plants at the 
recreation ground, while there is also a Government recreation ground 
garden supported partly by voluntary subscriptions whence plants 
and European vegetables are obtainable. The supply greatly varies 
owing chiefly to unsteadiness of demand and frequent change in the 
management. 

As above explained most of the ancient town was under the fort 
walls. According to tradition Shivaji used to reside principally in 
the fort. He and his successors used the old Addlat vada as a 
court for the transaction of business. The Peshwds afterwards 
appropriated it entirely to their own use. The Rang Mahal was 
used as a pleasure house and on the shoulder of the fort was the 
Ranis^ pleasure house, principally used by them for witnessing the 
Dasara processions. Neither these nor any other of the old buildings 
seem to have been remarkable for elaborate carving or for 
architectural decorations. The rooms were low and the court-yards 
the reverse of spacious. Nothing of an imposing nature seems to 
have been attempted till Raja Pratdpsinh built the old palace in 1824. 

The Addlat vdda is situated at the base of the fort walls not 
far from the* post ofiice junction on the road to the tunnel. Its 
plinth is about ten feet high on the outside and was so built in order 
to obtain a level basement as the slope of the hill is considerable. 
The gateway is plain ; a flight of a dozen steps leads to the court 
which is as usual rectangular about 50 feet square surrounded by 
buildings, mostly inhabited only in the upper storeys, the lower 
being long verandas opening on to the courts. Behind this is a 
solid block of buildings. The whole covers about 225 feet by 160. 
The civil courts were held in this building till the new palace was 
appropriated by Government in 1876. 

The Rang Mahal, about 220 yards east of the Addlat vada, was 
originally a rectangular building facing north about 100 feet long 
and 50 feet wide on an enclosure 150 feet wide. It was burnt in 
1874 when the high school which had been held in it since 1849 
was transferred to the old palace. Shahu the first died at the Rang 
Mahdl which therefore must date from at least as early as his reign. 
Directly in front of it is a large enclosure known as the mansion of 
the Sendpati or commander-in-chief. The walls have all been 
pulled down since^its confiscation at the banishment of the Sendpati 
with the Rdja Pratapsinh. The enclosure was nearly 350 feet square. 

North of this is a rectangular building with two wings which 
used to be the elephant stable in the days when a number were 
required for sfebte purposes. North of this again is the mdmlatddr's 
hacheri or office. It consists of the eastern half of a mansion which 
originally belonged to the Shirkes, one of the most ancient Maratha 
families, and was confiscated by Government after the mutiny in 
1857 on proof of the complicity of the elder Shirke. . 

About 220 yards east of tihe Addlat vada and about forty yards 
down the first turn to the right, on the left hand side of the streeli 
is the Sachiv’s mansion. The block of buildings occupies about 15# 
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feet square. There is a garden with a few plantains at the back 
but there is little remarkable in the mansion. 

About a hundred and twenty yards beyond the turn to the 
Saohiy’s mansion is that of the Daphle another of the principal 
feudatories and chief of Jath. It is of about the same size as the 
Sachiv^s mansion and has a plantain and palm garden to the north. 
The chief of late has been residing pretty constantly in this mansion. 
About eighty yards north of the Sachiv^s mansion along the same 
street is Natans mansion^ now belonging to the descendants of 
Balvantrav Nd,tu, one of the principal adherents of the R^ja Shahaji, 
who was principally concerned in unmasking the plots of the Raja 
Pratapsinh against the British Goyernment from whom he received 
handsome rewards for his loyalty. This mansion is noteworthy as 
being much used in former days by the Peshwds as their private 
residence. 

The Pant PratinidhPs mansion is situated in the Pantos Got, and 
is not in any way remarkable. Adjoining it in the south is a large 
set of stables. The treasury and account ofl&ces with those of the 
permanent head-quarter Magistrate and Deputy Collector are situated 
in a block of buildings known as the Hajiri bungalow. They are 
north of the Poona road close to the post office junction. The 
treasury is in a two-storeyed block in the centre. Th5 other offices 
are in buildings lining the sides of the enclosure. A broad 
causeway leads on to the large open space forming the present race 
course. The name of this set of buildings is taken from the fact 
that it was the head-quarters and muster or hajiri ground of the 
army in Maratha tinies. The buildings occupy a space of about 
200 feet square. The present buildings were erected by Davlat 
Khdn, the commandant of the cavalry or risdla under the last two 
Raj^s, out of savings accumulated from the sale of stable manure. 

The present police head-quarters are in a block of buildings 
directly opposite the jail and about equal in size to the Hajiri 
bungalow. They were originally the head-quarters of the cavalry 
belonging to the last two Rdjds. 

On a shoulder of the fort-hill was situated §, small palace used by the 
Rdnis as a pleasure-house, and principally for viewing the Dasara sports. 
These sports were one of the principal institutions under Maratha rule. 
They are held in honour of the slaughter of a demon named Mahishdsur, 
by the devi who was created by Shiv at the intercession of the 
minor deities on account of the devastations caused by the demon. 
This demon had the form of a buffalo centaur. The ceremonies 
therefore commenced with the slaughter of a buffalo before the 
shrine of Bhavdni, the patron goddess of the Mard^thas, the fatal 
blow being given by the R^ja himself. But first the buffalo is 
taken in procession round the city very much in the character of 
the Jewish scapegoat as a victim to carry away the sins and evils 
bodily or spiritual of the city. His slaughter is an act of merit, 
though no Hindu will eat his flesh which is given to the outcastes. 
On the same day an unlimited number of sheep and goats are also 
sacrificed in honour of Bhav^ni. Great veneration is paid to horses 
who are decorated in fantastic fashion and also form a principal 
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part of tlie procession. The forehead of every horse was anointed 
with the blood of the sheep or goaty and after that the flesh was 
eaten by the grooms or horsekeepers. The next ceremony after 
the slaughter of the buffalo, which took place generally towards 
evening, used to be the great procession headed by the Raja and 
followed by all his nobles. In this procession it was a point of 
honour that the nobles should bear all their insignia and come in 
the highest state for which they were entitled. For instance, a 
noble entitled to sit in a would be bound so to appear, and 

his appearance on horseback would be disrespectful. .About the 
neighbourhood of the Hajiri Bungalow were planted numerous apta 
trees typical again of the demon who was slain on the day. The 
profession over, the Raja struck the first tree and his follow’ers the 
rest. The leaves of the tree were then gathered by the populace as 
the spoil of the demon. They were considered typical of gold pieces, 
and were afterwards given to friends as complimentary presents 
and wishes of good luck. The day terminated with the chief darhar 
or state assemblage of the year on which offerings were made to the 
reigning prince who in his turn bestowed dresses of honour titles 
and rewards.^ The only other buildings of Maratha times worth 
mentioning are the Paras Kh^na or store-house of camp equipage 
and the pdga^OT Rajahs stables both adjoining the large square. 

In the Shubrav^r Peth are two water paTilions ov jalmandirs, the 
old and the ne^. The old pavilion, which was laid out by Edja 
Prat^psinh in 1824-25, is a plain one-storeyed building and had one 
room of which the walls and ceilings were covered with looking-glass. 
It is now occupied by the local municipality bj^ whom the building 
and the pleasant garden attached to it have been repaired at some 
outlay. A pretty little pond between the municipal office and the 
garden add^s to the attraction of the place. The new water pavilion 
owned by Aba Sdheb Bhonsle was laid out by Raja Prat4psinh^s 
brother much about the same time as the old building. It has a 
large and beautiful garden divided into two parts, the upper or 
w’^estern and the lower or eastern. The upper • part contains the 
water pavilion, which is two-storeyed and built on a pavement in the 
centre of a small tank. It has also a mirror-room of two apartments, 
one containing pictui'es of native and Anglo-Indian celebrities by 
native artists. The walls and ceiling of the other are completely 
covered with mirrors. The garden contains a large number of cocoa 
and betel palms and other fruit trees besides a good number of 
flower plants, Itis intersected with parallel paths paved with well 
chiselled stones. The lower or eastern portion of the garden contains 
a pleasure-house. The buildings and gardens are up to the present 
time well taken care of and are frequented by people of all classes. 
The large open ground to the south of the garden, but within the 
enclosure of the jalmandir^h used during the rainy and cold seasons 
for foot races and athletic sports, a favourite amusement with the 
surviving Maratha nobles and retainers. These sports attract many 
wrestlers from Nagpur Baroda and Gwalior. 


% l)et»ik are givea helow in Appendix 
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The palace in the Bbavani Peth, which is a good speciineii of 
native architeetnre^ is a four-cornered block of buildings, occupying 
several acres of ground and the large open space in ■ front admits 
of its being seen to advantage. There is nothing very imposing 
about the facade, the white plastered surface of which is only 
broken by numerous large windows and their wooden frame-work. 
A low veranda on wooden pillars runs along the ground floor. 
There is some carving about the wood-work, but it is too 
minute to produce any general efiect on the building. The 
palace is in two blocks, one block called the old and another called 
the new. The old palace built in 1824 by Raja Pratapsinh can be 
seen to advantage from a distance of more than a mile in the east, 
while its terrace at the top fifty feet from the ground commands a 
full and extensive view of the whole town up to the base of the 
surrounding hills. Its right wing contains a large cistern for the 
use of the inmates of the palace. The front hall has two balconies 
on either side of the gateway from which the chiefs and the royal 
family used to look at the sports in the large open space below. 
This palace is now occupied by the local high school and was used 
as a relief house during the 1876-77 famine. The other block of the 
building that is the new palace is an improvement upon the old one 
and was built by Raja Shdhaji in 1838 to supersede the Rang Mahil, 
a building of less pretensions immediately under the fort. A large 
portion of thebuilding containingfifty-two rooms coiisisted of women’s 
quarters. The most distinguishing feature of the building is its solid 
structure. A gateway leads into a court-yard surrounded by a broad 
colonnade. The walls are covered with paintings of mythological 
subjects and hunting scenes. The audience hall at the upper end on 
the western side of the courtyard dedicated to Bhavani, the patron 
goddess of the Marathas, was built by Raja Shahajiin 1844. The 
hall is eighty-three feet long forty- five broad and twenty -five high. 
The roof is supported on two parallel longitudinal rows of teak beams, 
sixteen in each row with scolloped horse-shoe arches between the 
pillars. The pillars during the Rdja’s time were covered with tapestry 
consisting of rich brocade with profuse gold embroidery and spangles, 
while the sides of the hall were hung with costly materials of brilliant 
coloured Ghazni silk. The hall is surrounded on three sides by rows 
of fountains, which when in play throw up jets of water nearly 
twenty "five feet high. In a small but richly carved room opening 
from the colonnade was the royal throne. Near the throne-room is 
another in which Bhavani, the far-famed sword of.Shiv^ji, was kept. 
In the time of the late R4ja, during the Nmrdtra holidays in Ashvin 
(September-Octoher), the shrine of Bhavani in the palace was much 
thronged with visitors from the town and the district especially by 
the relatives, dependents, and retainers of the Maratha nobles. 
In 1876 the palace was taken possession of by the British 
Government and the audience hall, together with a part of the 
colonnade on either side, is now occupied by the courts of the 
district and subordinate judges and of the higher district officers. 
The hall is still used as an audience and reception hall on occasions 
of grand state ceremonies. 

The charitable institution called the Frere Annachhatra or 
Almshouse was founded on the 17th of September 1854 under 
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GovernTnent authority to commemoTate the services rendered by the 
late Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere when Commissioner of Sd,t^ra 
between 1848 and 1850. A fund was raised by voluntary contributions 
by the estate-holders bankers Government servants and pensioners. 
The amount to the credit of the fund stood on 1st Januai^y 1884 
at £1106 2s. 4|d (Rs. 11,C61 as. 3). Out of the interest of the 
fund, which amounted in 1883 to £44 3s. 8d, (Rs. 441 as. 13^), grain 
of the value of 45. (Rs. 2) is distributed every Sunday Tuesday and 
Thursday morning among the blind, the lame, and the helpless. At 
a place to the east of the town and north of the Pavai Naka is 
the tree near which the charity distribution takes place. The tree 
has a stone-work or pm* round it bearing a Marathi and an English 
inscription. The English inscription runs ; 

“ This Testimonial in conjunction 'with, a charitable Institution 
has been erected in the year 1865 by subscription of 
Ja'girda'rs and others as a respectful tribute of gratitude and 
memory of His late Highness Sha'ha'ji Baia of Sa^ta'ra and of 
H, E. E. Erere EscLuire, the British Commissioner, Sa'ta'ra.” 


The number of persons receiving grain every Sunday Tuesday and 
Thursday varies irom seventy-five to a hundred, 

A large building in Shanvar Peth, built originally for a jail by the 
late Raja, was used for that purpose till 1864. Owing to its defective 
arrangements a new jail covering ten acres of land was built in 1864 
in Malhdr Peth on the site occupied by the late Raja’s arsenals, 
opposite the poli/5e head-quarters. The jail buildings were built by 
a gang of nearly 150 Chinese convicts. It is a fourth class jail, 
accommodating 125 persons or one prisoner ^to 648 cubic feet of 
space. The jail is more or less overcrowded the number of 
prisoners in ordinary times amounting to 400. Large numbers have 
recently been employed on extramural work, thereby decreasing 
the pressure on the central jail. There are two barracks for male 
prisoners running from south to north and facing each other capable 
of holding thirty prisoners each. The female ward, which is a 
detached building, provides accommodation for fourteen prisoners 
though the number often varies from thirty to forty. In addition 
to these are fifteen celis,^ each capable of holding nearly ten 
prisoners if necessary. There is a small detached building in the 
jail used as a hospital with beds for fifteen patients under the charge 
of a second class hospital assistant. Within the jail is one cistern 
supplied with cooking and drinking w^ater from the Mahdrdara 
reservoir and an unbuilt pond which serves as a reservoir for rain 
and spring wate/ ordinarily used for watering the jail garden, and 
in the hot season when the supply at the cistern is generally scanty, 
for cooking and washitig. The pond is the result of quarrying for the 
outer jail walls. Within the walls is a small garden where country 
and European vegetables are grown, the former for the use of the 
prisoners and the latter for the station. The other buildings are 
the oflBce of the jail superintendent who is the civil surgeon and 
the manufactory. Among the articles turned out by convict labour 
Are tapes, ropes, trouser cloth, towels, napkins, tablecloth, blankets, 
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and cane work. Tie number of convicts in the jail on the 31st of 
December 1882 was eighfcy-four. During the year 1883, 297 coiivicts 
were admitted and 3 11 were discharged. The construction of a new 
jail has been sanctioned by Government. 

The Civil Hospital is situated in the Durga Peth on the south 
of the large thoroughfare connecting Bhavani Peth with the tunnel 
road. The enclosure covers some 2000 square yards and contains 
an in-patients^ ward and dispensing room on the south, hospital 
assistants^ quarters on the eastern and wometPs ward on the 
northern side. Besides the Civil Surgeon who attends daily there 
is a resident hospital assistant. The hospital was established in 
1840 and in 1883 treated 438 in-patients and 9047 out patients at a 
cost of £1219 4.S*. (Rs. 12,192). 

The Municipal Office is on the north-east corner of the new palace, 
and consists of the old Jalmandir. It is conveniently situated 
adjoining the most busy quarters of the town. The library is at the 
south-east corner of the Bhav4ni square. It has 1761 English 
Mardthi and Sanskrit books and subscribes to the daily papers 
vernacular and Anglo-Indian and is much used as a reading room 
by educated natives. Several leading English periodicals and 
weeklies are also taken. This institution also serves as a circulating 
library to the Europeans of the station who subscribe pretty generally. 

The High School is situated in the old palace and is attended by 
among others the sons of the Pant Pratinidhi and Pant Saohiv. 
There are nine other schools eight of them Marathi and one Hin- 
dustani Of the eight Marathi schools one is for girls. These ten 
schools had, in 1882-83, 1523 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 1241. Since 1874-75 the High School has passed, 
on an average, five pupils at the matriculation examination. 
Besides these ten Government schools, the city has an aided and 
inspected school with 102 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 82 pupils. 

Of the ninety-seven temples, built some by the Satara chiefs and 
some by private persons, forty-four are in |oar divisions, thirteen in 
the Shanvar Peth, twelve in the Manglv^r Peth, eleven in the 
Guruvar Peth, and eight in Vyankatpura. The remaining fifty- 
thi'ee are distributed in the other divisions except Durga and 
Rajaspura which contain no temples. The two oldest temples of 
Maruti in the Guruvdr Peth and of Amb^bj^i in the MangalvSr 
Peth are two hundred years old. None of these temple buildings 
are of any beauty or antiquity.^ The most patronised is the 
Krishneshvar temple in the extreme west of the city in 
Shukravdr division. It consists of a plain stone shrine and 
vestibule with a hall on wooden pillars and a rectangular court 
lined with cloisters. There are regular services and expositions 
of the sacred books and the daily attendance is considerable. The 
temples of Bhuleshvar and Ganpati in the Mangalv^r Peth near 


1 The Sd,tdra city temples are so poor because Mdhuii three miles to the east is the 
place of devotion for Sdtdra and contains all the best temples. Details are given above 
under MiihuU pp. 516 -519. . 
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the lai'ge pond and of Rani furtlier sontli are also large and mncli 
patronised. On the first day and full-moon of every month, on 
the Mondays and especially the last Monday of /S/mEra?i or July- 
August troops of people are seen on the road to Mahuli, 
Many also pass this way up a Saturday on their way to the sacred 
hill of Jaranda seven miles distant. To M^huli also are carried 
the dead of all who can afford it in order that the bodies may be 
burnt near the sacred Krishna and the ashes carried away by tbe 
stream. Of the ninety -seven temples twenty-nine receive from the 
British Government yearly cash allowances varying from 2s. to 
£21 (Rs. 1-210). 

„ Of the nineteen mosques six are found each in Gurnv^r and 
Shanv^r Peths and the remaining seven in the Mangalvai% Ravivar, 
and Malh^r Peths and in the Ramach^ot R^jaspura and Durga Peth. 
The costliest of these mosques is in the Durga built at a cost of 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) by the late Raja Prat4psmh at the request 
of Amina a dancing girl. It is a plain domed whitewashed building 
about fifty feet by forty and fifteen feet high. The building fronts 
east with four Saracenic arches, another row running down the 
centre of the building. The arches are ornamented in floral patterns 
of tolerable workmanship. 
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Immediately behind the southern block of market shops in the 
Sadashiv Peth is the American Mission church. Regular services 
and preaching ar5 held in the church and open air daily and on 
Sundays. The mission has a school about fifty yards north of the 
post office. 

The station, immediately east of the town, has an area of three and 
a half square miles. It is situated very pleasingly on high ground 
about a mile from the right bank of the Yenna at the point where 
the stream reaches the more open vale of the Krishna into which it 
falls tw^o miles lower down at Mahuli. Owing to the less confined 
position of the station, the amphitheatre of hills rising from the 
borders of the two rivers are seen to much greater advantage than 
from the town. Some of the hills in question, among which Ohandan 
Vaiidau, Jaranda, Yavteshvar, and the hill fort of Satara stand 
prominent, show in their most striking forms the distinctive features 
of the secondary trap formation and give a character of peculiar 
beauty to the scenery of the SaUra valley. These hills form most 
striking objects in the landscape from their boldness and variety in 
shape and colour. ^ They environ the station on the north, south, 
and west in distaTices varying from two to eight or nine mikvs and 
reach heights approximately from 1000 to 1800 feet above the plain, 
the forms most general in them being table-shaped and hog-backed. 

The surface of the station is well wooded and contains a large 
extent of grazing ground cut by several natural streamlets 
carrying the drainage into the Yenna. The soil immediately 
round is very shallow and consists chiefly of a light friable yellowish 
red murum formed from the decomposed trap with very little 
’’ /iB|i,^l sop. But the black mould gradually deepens as it approaches 
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tlie surface very soon dries after the heaviest} monsoon rains. There 
is very little watered land around and the neighbourhood is free 
from malarious influences. The station is most excellently provided 
with roads which intersect it in all directions and in many places are 
beautifully shaded. The old Poona road over the Kira bridge skirts 
the camp limits on the north-west and the road to Kolhapuiv which is 
part of the Poona-Belganm roadyskiids its southern boundary above 
■which lies Godoli village which is included iii the camp limits. 
The I’oad to 'Eahimatpur^ which is part of the Sat^ra-Belgaum road, 
runs south-west through the station, while that to Mahuli which is 
part of the Satara-Pandharpur road, passes nearly due east through 
its upper part. In the hot weather the aspect of the station is bare 
and brown as is inevitable. Bat the abundant rainfall in the 
monsoon clothes the suiTounding hills and large open spaces with 
brilliant green . and gives a park-like appearance to the whole 
landscape. There are few who will not be struck with the unusual 
verdure of S<£tara during the i*ains as compared with most Indian 
stations. This lasts usually well over October and seldom entirely 
fades till late in November, when occasionally it is restored by a 
late fall of rain. The surrounding country is not good riding and 
there is but little game. Bub the drives are excellent, [few views 
are more beautiful than tlioso of the Krishna at Mahiilji and Vadnth, 
and of the tJrinodi valley looking either south or south-west from 
the kJdiidf a small opening in the hills three miles south along the 
Poona road. 

The magnificent avenues of trees on the old Poona road are a 
sight ill theiuselvesj and delightful views of the hills are to be had 
up the Yerina valley by driving either along the Mahabaleshvar road 
as far as the shoulder which runs out to the north-east of the town or 
along the new Poona road to the Yenna bridge. The race course 
too is a fine open space whence the country round is excellently 
viewed. 

The station water-supply is nearly all from wells. It runs very 
low in the hot weather. Daulatkhfin^s Tank near the travellers^ 
bungalow and the new vrell in the Godoli pond last the longest. 
The best drinking water is to be had from the cistern near the 
Hajiri bungalow which contains Yavteshvar water. The military 
cantonment of Satara was transferred to the civil authorities and 
the municipality in 1867 when it became a civil station. The troops 
at present quartered consist of two companies of Her Majesty^s 
European Regiment and a Native Infantry Regiment. 

Proceeding down the Mfihnli road from the post office junction 
the first building is the Executive Engineer’s office on the right. 
Two hundred and fifty yards further on, also on the right hand, is 
the Collector’s bungalow and offices known as the Residency, 
Immediately east of the Residency enclosure are several blocks of 
barracks and in the north is a separate block conspicuous from its 
corrugated iron roof. Just before reaching the Residency gate a 
turn north is reached ; a hundred and fifty yards down this road are 
the public gardens, the recreation ground of the European officers 
and their families. Another 150 yards lead to the European hospital, 
a low thatched building. The same distance farther on is the mess 
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also thatclied and easily recognizable from its size as compared 
with the neighbouring bungalows. The native lines are situated 
about 200 yards to the north-east of the mess, and between the lines 
and the mess is the parade ground. The Sadar bazar lies 
immediately to the north of the lines. Opposite the mess another 
road turns almost due west following which for 250 yards is reached 
the church on the right hand side of the road. A.bout a hundred 
yards south-west of the church and in full view is the arsenal 
surrounded by a slight earthwork and a ditch. 

The church of St. Thomas was opened in 1850. It is sixty- 
three feet from east to west and sixteen feet from^ north to 
south. At the east end is a handsome stained glass window and 
a carved teak screen. The Gothic roof is of teak and the 
pulpit of polished gray stone. The old colours of the 6th 
Native Infantry are crossed over the west entrance.^^ The station 
has two Eoman Catholic chapels one under the jurisdiction of 
the Eoman Catholic Bishop of Bombay and the other under the 
jurisdiction of His Grace the Archbishop of Goa. The chapel 
under the Bishop of Bombay is in the Military Lines. It was 
built in 1863 by the Eeverend De Souza, military chaplain of Sat4ra, 
partly from a Government contribution but chiefly at his own 
expense. The chapel under the jurisdiction of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Goa was built in 1846 by public subscription and 
dedicated to the ^Blessed Virgin Mary under the invocation of 
JSfossa Senhora De Saude. Near the chapel, surrounded by a burnt 
brick wall repaired in 1866 by the Portuguese community, is a 
cemetery. The chaplain is paid by the Goa government. About 
half a mile north-east of the European barracks is the cemetery 
planted with flowers and cypresses and other fine trees. It contains 
a remarkable tomb with a white marble cross, to the wife of 
Thomas H. Leach, who died August 1870, and to her husband who 
died January 31st, 1875, when out with the police after a criminal 
and shot accidentally by one of his own police men. At the 
south-east corner is the grave, unmarked by a stone, of the wife of a 
sub- judge shot by her husband by accident. A little off to the 
right of the road leading to the fort is the old cemetery now closed 
where the oldest tomb is to Major Bromley who died July 15th, 
1852.2 

The chief places of interest within easy reach of Satara are Paidi, 
Pateshvar, Yavteshvaiv^ and the fort. The steep-sided and flat- 
topped hill fort of Satdra lies to the south of the town and at the 
end of one of the many Sahyadri spurs jutting south-east along the 
Yenna valley. It rises rather abruptly to the height of about 900 
feet and commands the town and the view of a most extensive and 
superb panorama of hills among them Chandan and Van dan and 
the lofty ridge of Jaranda on the east, Yavteshvar and other hills 
on the west, and Parli to the south-west. It stretches for about 
1100 yards from east to west and 600 yards from north to south. 


-i Bombay H^dbook^ 270', 2 Murray’s Bombay Handbook, 270. 
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Its summit is shaped like a triangle^ the eastern portion of the 
rampart with a strong tower in the north stretching from the 
north-eastern to the south-eastern angle foi’ming its base. It is 
defended by a steep perpendicular precipice of black rock about 
forty feet high surmounted by a masonry stone work and breast- 
works with loopholes for defence. There are only two gates one in 
the north 150 yards from the north-west angle and the other a mere 
sallyport on the south side, the same distance from the south-east 
angle. The approach to the last is almost inaccessible from 
steepness. That to the other is by an excellent path from the 
station. This path is about eight feet wide. It is about two miles 
long and starting from Godoli village strikes the shoulder of the 
fort hill on which the Ranis’ palace is situated about half a mile 
from that village. It crosses the shoulder about half a mile'further 
on and at a gentle gradient follows the northern slope of the hill till 
within about 250 feet of the top and directly under the western 
angle. It then turns sharp round to the east and becoming steeper 
runs up to within fifty feet of the northern gate, where it again 
turns south. Outside the gate is a small hamlet. Bastions at the 
western angle and at an angle a hundred yards north-east of the 
gate command this path on two sides. The old paths connecting 
the fort with the town are very steep and zigzag to tJie gate where 
they join the present path, the one from the junction of the tunnel 
road with the street which runs to Bhavani Peth and the other 
about a hundred yards east of the Addlat v^da.* The path up to 
the gateway is within the range of gunshot from the rampart above, 
and the nearer iUapproaches the gateway the more vertical to the 
base of the rampart are the loopholes till within but a few yards of 
the entrance door where the way is exposed to fire from the bastion 
in the north-east. The walls are of various materials from the huge 
boulders of pre- Muhammadan times to the small masonry of the 
later Maratha. They are generally not less than ten feet thick 
with a parapet two or three feet thick and much the same in height. 

The remains on the top are no less than nine ponds, a palace 
built by the last Peshwa Bajirav (1796-1817) and other buildings. 
In the north-eastern angle just on the Rrow of the strong tower 
is a temple of Manglai Devi the guardian deity of the fort. 
Two of the ponds situated close to the north wall about 200 and 
500 yards from the gateway are of well built masonry. Their 
dimensions are about 80 yards square and 40 by 60 yards with a 
depth of 20 to 30 feet. Another pond of about the same size 
as the second of the above is situated 100 yards south of it and a 
fourth 150 yards south of the thmd. These ponds are merely cut 
out of the rock. All have plenty of water and are stocked with 
fish, some of a large size. B4jir4?’s palace is an insignificant 
oblong building two stories high. It faces north and is situated 
midway between the first two ponds on nearly the highest point 
in the fort. It has seiwed as barracks for European troops who 
used to be quartered in the fort and since then has been used 
occasionally by officers of the station as a residence during the 
hot weather. After the mutiny it was thought necessary to garrison 
the fort with a small number of European troops, but now for many 
years this has beon discontinued. For the last two years a small 
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guard of native iiifantiy has been kept in the fort which was recently- 
surveyed for the purpose of considering its value as a defensive 
position. The nearest hill commanding it is that of Yavteshvar 
within 3500 yards. All the slopes within 2000 yards are to be 
cleared of forest and the slopes on the south and north-east, which 
belong to Aba Saheb Bhonsle, will be purchased for that purpose. 

About 1190 the fort is said to have been built by the Kolhapur 
Silahara chief Bhoj II. (1178 - 1193), better known as Bhoj Eaja of 
Panh^ain Kolhapur, and at the time of its building two Mhars, one 
a boy and the other a girl, are said to have been offered to the place- 
spirit and buried alive at the west gates. Satara fort was always kept 
in excellent order by the Bijapur government and used as a state, 
prison. Here were imprisoned Ohandbibi widow of Ali Adiishah I. 
(1557-1580) in 1580 and Dilawar Khan a Bijapur nobleman in 1592. 
Shivaji captured it after a three months^ siege in September 1(573. 
It was besieged by Auraugzeb and taken after five months^ siege in 
April 1700, but retaken in 1706 by a stratagem. Chandasaheb, son 
of the Nawab of Arkot, was confined here on his capture by the 
Maratha force which invaded the Madinas Karmitak in 1747. Since 
1749 it was used as a prison for the Eajas of Satara when under the 
dominion of the Peshwas. Once only did the Eaja rise in 1798 and 
used the fort as a stronghold, but finding it destitute of provisions he 
surrendered to Parshuram Bh4u Patvardhan who took possession of 
it. The Peshwas pccupied it till the 7th February 1818 when it 
surrendered to General Smith after scarcely any resistance. 

The earlist mention of Satara appears to be in the reign of the 
fourth Bahmani king Muhammad Shah (135S'-1375) when with 
other forts S4t?lra fort is said to have probably been built.^ In 1579 
the Bijdpur minister Kishwar Khdn falsely accused Ohandbibi, the 
dowager queen, of instigating her brother Murtaza Nizam Shah 
king of Ahmadnagar, to invade Bijapur, and sent her a prisoner to 
Satdra after subjecting her to many indignities.^ But in the same 
year on Kishwar Khan’s fall Ohandbibi was released.® In 1592 
Dilawar Khan, the Bijd^pur regent, was sent a prisoner fco Satai*a 
where shortly after he died.^ In 1673 after the capture of Parli 
Shivaji laid siege to Satdra fort which had been kept in good order 
by the Bijapur government, and took it after a siege of several 
months,^ In 1686 Shirze Khan of Bijapur, who was sent by 
Auraugzeb to invade Sambh^ji’s districts marched towards Satara.^ 
In 1692 Eamchandrapant Bdvdekar, one of Eajaram^s high officers, 
fixed his residence at Satara where by the aid of his head writer 
Shaukrdji NaiAyan he not only attended to every military disposition 
but regulated the revenue and established order J In 1699, at the 
recommendation of Eamchandrapant, Rajfirdm made Satara the seat 
of the Maratha government.® In 1700, while the Marfithas were 
directing all their preparations towards the defence of Panhdla in 
Kolhapur, Auraugzeb appeared suddenly before the fort of S4t^ra, 
and pitched his tents to the north on the site of Karanja village. 
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Azam Slialij Aurangzeb’s son, was stationed at a village on tbe west 
side wiiicli lias since borne the name of Siiah^pur. Shirze Khan 
invested the south side and Tarbiyat Kh^n occupied the eastern 
quarter ; and chains of posts between the different camps effectually 
secured the blockade. The fort^ with provisions hardly enough to 
stand a two months’ siege^ was defended by Pryagji Prabhu 
Havaldar who had been reared in Shiv^JPs service. He vigorously 
opposed the Moghals and disputed every foot of ground as they 
pushed forward their advanced posts. As soon as they began 
to gain any part of the hill he withdraw his troops into the fort and 
rolled huge stones from the rock above which did great execution 
and, until they threw up cover^ were as destructive as artillei’y. 
In spite of Pi'yagji’s efforts the blockade was completed, all 
communication with the country round was cut off, and as 
the small stock of grain was soon exhausted, the besieged must 
have been forced to surrender had not Parshurjim Trimbak 
Pratinidlii, who had thrown himself into the fort of Parli, bought 
the connivance of Azam Shah and brought provisions to the 
besieged. The grand attack w^as directed against the north-east 
angle one of the strongest points with a total height of sixty-seven 
feet of which forty-two were rock and twenty-five masonry. 
Tarbiyat Khan undertook to mine this angle and at the end of four 
months and a half completed two mines. The besieging party was 
so confident of success that Aurangzeb was inpted to view the 
spectacle, who marched from that side in such a grand procession 
that when the match was ready, hundreds of Marathas and among 
them Pryagji, driwn by the splendid retinue, crowded to the 
mmpart. The first xnine was fired. It burst several fissures in the 
rock and caused so violent a shock that a great part of the masonry 
was thrown inwards and crushed many of the garrison in the ruin 
with Prydgji the commandant, who was afterwards dug out alive. 
The storming party in their eagerness advanced nearer when the 
match was applied to the train of the second and larger mine, but 
it was wrongly laid and burst out with a dreadful explosion 
destroying about 2000 Moghals on the^spot. PryagjPs escape 
was considex'ed a lucky omen, and under other circumstances might 
have done much to inspirit the garrison to prolong the defence. 
But as Azam Shah could no longer be persuaded to allow grain to 
pass into the fort, proposals of surrender were made through him, 
and the honour of the capture, which he so ill deserved, was not 
only assigned to him but the place received his name and was 
called by the emperor Azam Tarad- About this time the news of 
E.dj4r4m’s death, which happened a month befoi-e the fall of S4t4ra_, 
was received in the emperor’s camp with great rejoicing.® In 
1706 Satai'a was surprised and re-taken from the Moghals by 
Parshuram Trimbak Pratinidlii by the artifice of a Br4hman named 
Annajipant. This man, who had escaped from prison at Ginji in 
Tan jore and assumed the character of a mendicant devotee, fell in with 
a party of Moghal infantry marching to relieve the Sat4ra garrison. 
He amused them with vstories and songs, obtained alms from them 
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and so ingratiated liimself with, all that they brought him with | 

them, admitted him. into the fort^ and, in reward for his wit, allowed ! 

him to live there. Anndjipant who had been a writer attached ? 

to a body of Mavli infantry saw that, with the aid of a few of [ 

his old friends, the place might be surprised. He watched | 

his chance, told Parshuram Trimbak of his design, and having I 

introduced a body of Mavlis into the fort the enterprising and I 

remorseless Brahman put every man of the garrison to rhe sword.^ ) 

In the confusion which followed the release of Shahu in 1 708 the | 

Pratinidhi took possession of Sdtara fort. Shahu, joined by t 

Dhan^ji his general, sent an order to Parshuram Trimbak to 
surrender Satara. Parshuram disobeyed but Shaikh Mirah, a 
subordinate Muhammadan officer, confined him and gave up the ,( 

fort.2 On gaining possession of Satdra Shahu formally seated i 

himself on the throne in March 1708. In the end of 1709 
Shahu, who had been out to renew the war, returned to Satdi*a and i 

married two wives one from the Mohite and the other from the | 

Shirke family.^ In 1713 an expedition under the Pesbwa | 

Bahiropant Pingle sent from Satdra by Sh^bu against Angria t 

failed. Bahiropant was defeated and taken prisoner by Angria who 
threatened to march on Sdtara. All the force that could be spared 
was gatbered*to oppose him and placed under Balaji Visbvanatb 
whose former connection with Angria would, it was hoped, lead 
to some settlement, B^Mji^s negotiations were successful and on 
his return to in reward for his services he was appointed j 

Peshwa.^ In 1716 Khanderiv D^bhade defeated two large Moghal : 

armies, went to S^tdra, paid bis respects to Shahu, and was raised j 

to the rank of Sendpati or general of the Mar^tba empire.^ About 
1730 Sambbaji R^ja of Kolhapur encamped on the north side of 
the Varna with bis baggage, women, and equipments and began to 
plunder the country. The Pratinidhi surprised Sambbdji^s camp 
and took many prisoners, among others Tarabai, Rajard,m^s widow, 
and her daughter-in-law R^jasbai, the widow of Sbivaji of Kolhapur 
who were both placed in confinement in the fort of Sat^ra.^ In 
1732 Bajirdv the second J?eshwa assumed the command of the ai'ray 
in Malwa, and sent back bis brother Chimn^ji and Pilaji Jadhav to 
Satara to maintain his influence at court and to concert measures for 
settling the Konkan which was in a very disturbed state. 

Daring the Pesbwa^s absence Kanboji Bhonsle, the Sena S^heb 
Snbba, was accused of disobedience and confined at Satara. 
Sbinpatrdv Pratinidhi, who* was a friend of Kanboji, endeavoured to 
obtain some mitigation of his sentence, but failed, and the brave 
Kdnboji died, after having lived there many years a prisoner at 
large.^ In 1735 after Bajirdv^s successful return to Satara from 
his campaign against the Sidis of Janjira, he was appointed Subheddr 
of the late acquisitions.^ On receiving the news of Bajirav’s death 
in 1740 Ohimndji Apa and his nephew, who were in the Konkan, 
returned to S^tdra after the usual mourning. Raghuji Bhonslo, the 
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Mar^tha general^ also came to Satara and prevented Bdjirdv's 

succession as Pesiwa, proposing for the vacant oflBce Bapuji Ndik, 
a rich banker of Bdrdmati in Poona and a connexion, but an enemy, 
of the late Peshwa. Eaghuji offered large sums to Shahu on 
condition of Bapuji^s being raised to the vacant Peshwaship. The 
Pratinidhi^ altbough averse from the supremacy of the Peshwa, was 
still more hostile to the pretensions of Eaghuji and^ a,s he did not 
engage in the intrigue;, Balaji Bajirav aided by his uncle Chimu^ji 
was at last invested in August 174?0. On the 26th of March 
Trichinopoly was taken by Eaghuji and Chanda Saheb the well 
known aspirant to the Madras Karndtak Nawdbship^ was brought a 
prisoner to Satara where he remained in the custody of an agent 
of Eaghuji Bhonsle till he was set free in 1748.^ On the death of 
his uncle Chimnaji Apa^ which happened in the end of Jamiai'y 
1 741, BdMji Peshwa returned fi’om the northern districts and spent 
nearly a year in civil arrangements at Poona and Sdtara, and obtain- 
ed from Sh^hu a large grant of territory and revenues.^ In 1743 
after his Bengal campaign Balaji returned to S4tara, paid his 
respects to Bhahu and went through the form of producing his 
accounts of the revenue which were made up by himself as a 
general in command of a body of the Edja^s troops.^ In 
1749 Shdhu died but not without a great troubje about his 
succession and the grant of a deed to BdMji empowering him to 
manage the whole government of the Maratha empire. Scarcely 
had Shdhu ceased to breathe when a body of horse gallopped into 
the town of S^^tara, surrounded and seized the Pratinidhi and his 
deputy Yamdji Syvdev, placed them in irons, and sent them off 
sti'ongly escorted to distant bill forts. Every avenue about the 
town was occupied by troops and a garrison of the Peshwa’s was 
placed in the fort, while a party was selected to reinforce the 
escort of E4m Eaja who had not arrived when Shahu died. After 
making aiTangements at S^itara, Balaji left (1750) for Poona and 
henceforward Satara ceased to be the capital of the Maratha empire. 
Ram Raja who had accompanied Bhau, the Peshwa’s cousin, to 
Sangola in Sholapur, agreed to renounce the entire power and to 
lend his sanction to whatever measures the Peshwa might pursue 
provided a small tract round Satara was assigned to his own 
management, conditions to which Bilaji subscribed but never 
fulfilled. The Raja under a strong escort returned to SaMra. The 
Peshwa in order to conciliate Tardbai,. Raja R4m^s grandmother, 
whose great age did not render her less active and intriguing, 
incautiously removed his troops from the foVt of Satdra and 
having placed in it the gadharis and old retainers, who had great 
respect foi' T4rdbai, gave up the entire management to her. The 
E^ja was kept with a separate establishment in the town of Sd,t4;ra, 
but perfectly at large and a splendid provision was assigned to 
him and his officers, the expense of which amounted to the yearly 
sum of 65 Idhhs of rupees.^ 
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About tMs time the French, missionary Tieffenthaler describes 
Satara as a great city the capital of the Maratha chief, a Rajput 
of the Sisodian family. On the back of a hill was a fine fortress 
with walls that looked like a hill as the rocks were used as a wall. 
On this wall of rock worked with the chisel was raised a wall of 
stone nine yards high. The fort had rich springs. It was taken by 
Aurangzeb but went back to the Mar^thas.^ 

In 1751 after the Peshwa left for Aurangabad Tar^bdi finding 
R^m Raja unfit for her purpose sent messengers to Damaji 
G4ikw4r to march to Sdtara to rescue the R^ja and the Maratha 
state from the Brahmans. Damdji at once acted on this request, 
and Tdrabai, as soon as certain accounts were received of the 
G4ikwar's approach^ invited the Eiija into the fort of S^td,ra and 
made him prisoner. Trimbakpant Purandhare, Qovindrdv Ohitnis, 
and other of the Peshwa^s officers at S^tdra were at first disposed to 
ridicule this attempt of Td-rdb^i a.s that of a mad old woman. But 
on hearing of Damdjfs approach from Son gad fort on the Gaikwar- 
Kh^ndesli frontier they quitted the town and collected troops at 
the village of Arle seven miles north-east of Sdt&a. The next day 
they were defeated by Damaji who went to Satara to pay his respects 
to Tarabdi and several forts in the neighbourhood were given to her, 
Satara was w^jII stored with pi'ovisions and the Pratinidhi promised 
to aid Tdrdbdi's cause. News of these proceedings recalled Baldji. 
In the meantime Damaji was totally defeated and sent a messenger 
to treat with B^l^ji, B^laji solemnly agreed to abide by the terms 
proposed by DamSji and enticed him to encamp in the neighbour- 
hood* As soon as him into his power, he took him a 

prisoner and sent him to Poona.^ The Peshwa then tried to induce 
T&rabdi to give up the fort and the Raja. Some of the Peshwa^s 
troops were impressed with the idea that Tarabdi was a dev or good 
spirit and others that she was a daitija or evil spirit, but the Mar^thSs 
thought that she was a rightful regent. Under these circumstances 
BaMji thought it safe to leave her unmolested. Tai'ab^i confined 
R4m E4ja in the fort in a damp st^ne dungeon giving him food 
of the coarsest grain. During the absence of B^Mji in Aurangabad 
Tar^bdi occupied the districts of Sit^ra and W^i and a large 
force was sent to Sit^ra to starve her into submission. Anandrav 
Jddhav, the commandant of the fort, convinced of the folly of 
resistance formed the design of carrying the R4ja out of her power. 
On leaiming this she ordered him to be beheaded and appointed 
one Babur^v Jadhav, a person nnconnected with the late 
commandant^ to the command of the fort. In 1753 the Peshwa 
on his march to the Karnitak sent to assure Tardb^i that, if she 
would submit, the control of the R^ja^s person and establishment 
should remain at her disposal. To this Tar^bdi would not listen 
unless Bdlaji Bdjirdv would come to Sdtdra, acknowledge her 
authority, and give such personal assurances as would satisfy her, 
hut on assurances of safety and protection from the Peshwa 
Eh© left the garrison of Sltdra and the custody of Ram Rdja^s 
,to Biburiv Jddhav and repaired to Poona.® ,, In' If 72 
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after Madhavr^v^s deaths his younger brother Narayanray 
repaired to Satara where he was invested as Peshwa by the 
Eaja, But in the same year Narayanrdv was murdered and 
Amritrdv the adopted son of Eaghundthr^v attended by Baj^ba 
Parandhare was sent to Sd,t^ra for the robes of office for Eaghun^th- 
rfiv, which were accordingly given.^ In 1774, after the birth of a 
son and heir to Gangabai widow of N^r^anrav, the S^t^ra E^ja sent 
I the robes of the Peshwa’s office for her son in charge of Madhav- 
r^v Nilkant from whom they were received by Sakhard-m Bapu 
and Ndna Fadnavis who were deputed by Gangabai for that 
purpose.^ At the close of 1777 Ram Ed,ja died, at Sdtdra having 
previously adopted a son of Trimbakji R^ja Bhonsle a pdiil and a 
: descendant of Vithoji the brother of Mdloji, the grandfather of 

j the great Shivaji. In a revenue statement of about 1790 Satara 

? appears as the head- quarters of a pargana in the Nahisdurg sarhdr 

i with a revenue of £6000 (Rs. 60,000)."® During the whole of 1792, 

I owing to the dread that Mah^dji Sindia intended to make the 

I Raja an instrument for suppressing the Peshwds and Brdhmanical 

I ascendancy, N^na Fadnavis almost entirely confined the Rdja to 

I the fort of Satdra, where not even his relations were allowed to 

I visit him. After Madhavrav II.'^s suicide in 1795 disorder prevailed 

in Poona for a time and Daulatrdv Bindia advanced with an army.'^ 
NanaPadnavis repairedin alarm to Sdtdra with some idea of restoring 
the Raja to supremacy. But owing to his recent treatment of him, 
? Shdhu had no confidence in Nd^na and N4na ^retired to Wdi, 

i From Wai he returned to Sdtara to receive the robes of investiture 

i for Ohimnaji Apa the Peshwa set up by Sindians general BalobaTatya 

I as a rival to Bajirav llaghundth, but suspecting designs against him 

I on the part of fealoba he remained at Wdi.® In 1798 Shahu rose and 

I used the fort as a stronghold, but finding it destitute of provisions he 

I surrendered to Parshuram Bhd^u Patvardhan of Tfegaon. In the last 

I Mardtha war on the 8th of March 1818 the united army of General 

I Smith and General Pritzler went to )Sdtdra and the fort surrendered 

I on the 10th. The British colours were hoisted but only to be replaced 

; by the Bhagva Jhenda or ochre-coloured standard of Shivaji. In 

; accordance with Mr. Eiphinstone^s manifesto Raja Pratapsinh was 

‘ established in Satara and Captain Grant Duif, the author of the 

History of the Marathas, was placed with him to aid his councils 
and direct his conduct. On the 29th of March Mr. Blphinstone 
? ^ rode with the Rdja through the Satara valley to Satdra, which 

Pratdpsinh entered with the pomp of a pinnce and the delight of 
V: a school-boy.® After taking Vasota the British'army returned to 

; Siitdi'a, having on their way reduced the fort of Parli, Strong 

military forces were stationed at S^tdra and Karad. Shortly after a 
I conspiracy was discovered for the release of Ohaiursing, the murder 

I of all Europeans at Sdtdra and Poona, the surprise of some of the 

I principal forts, and the possesion of the Rajahs person. The plot was 

I suppressed and some of the conspirators executed. A treaty was made 

I on the 25th of September 1819 under the terms of which Pratapsinh 
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was formally installed ruler. He supplied tlie city with Yayteslivar 
water and built some large public offices and a fine palace andpieasnre 
grounds. On the 5tli September 1839 Edja Pratdpsinb was deposed 
for treason against the British Government. His younger brother 
Shahaji was appointed his successor. He built and supported a i 

civil hospital and schools and was liberal in expenditure on roads 1 

bridges and other public works/ especially the city water-works. j 

He also finished the magnificent coui’t-room and buildings known as i 

the New Palace. Sh^h^ ji died in April 1848 without issue and on I 

financial military and political grounds it was decided to annex the I 

state.^ 

During the 1857 mutinies no outbreak occurred at S^tara but 
evidence was discovered of a widespread conspiracy only a week 
before the date fixed for the rising.^ Prompt measures were taken 
against any attempt at rising and on the 6th of August 1857, by 
order of Government^ Shahu the adopted son^ the two Ednis of 
Pratapsinhj the adopted son of Bdlasaheb Senapati, and a cousin of 
Rhdhu were removed for confinement to Butcher'’s Island in Bombay 
Harbour. Guns were taken to and pointed on the palace in the 
early morning and the family were removed in closed carriages, 
Shahu was afterwards allowed to return to Satara. 


Shingna^piir, north latitude 17^ 50' and east longitude 74° 42', 
in Man thirteen miles north-east of Dahivadi the sub -divisional head- 
quarters, is a famous place of pilgrimage situated in a nook of the 
Shikhar Shingn^pur hills. The hill, crowned by a temple of MahMev 
to which the village owes its celebrity, appears at a distance like the 
point of a very obtuse-angled cone. It is the highest point for many 
miles and can be seen all the way from Dahivadi and from other 
parts of the M^n sub-division. It is reached by a poor local fund 
road unbridged and iin drained. But the main difficulties, namely 
the negotiation of the precipitous sides of the two valleys of the 
Mdn and one of its tributaries, are made surmountable by passes, 
thoiigh not of the best, and the surface is passable for tongas or 
pony carts and country carts. The rains too are so light and 
intermittent in this part of the district that little difficulty would be 
experienced in visiting Shingndpur even during the monsoon, after 
reaching the irrigation bungalow of Gondvale three miles south-east 
of Dahivadi. Nine miles north-east on the Shingnapnr road will be 
met the village of Vavarhira in one of theM^n ravines and here may 
be visited a curious old temple ofMahadev on therightas the eastern 
pass is ascended, ^ The temple on the site of a fine spring is very 
rude but probably old. Six miles further north-east is Shingnapnr. 
The tower and lamp-pillar of the great temple stand out distinct 
flashing against the glary sky. The hills look hopelessly bare and 
wretched. A mile from the village the road takes a tuim to the 
south-east and then again resuming its north-east course runs through 
an opening of what now turns out to be a cluster of hills into a 
: space opposite the municipal bungalow. The road turns again at 
right angles to the westward and makes for the temple steps and a 
v#y pleasant camp is reached opposite a municipal rest-house. The 
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Beighbourhood is studded witb tamarinds on all sides, and consists 
of a basin of land, sbut in with low round-topped bills except at the 
soiitli-east where is an opening, occupied bj tlie village itself and 
some more mango and tamarind trees. At the foot of the eastern 
hills and the lowest point of this basin lies a great pond, T-sliaped, 
the cross stretching north and south, and the stem, which is very 
short, to the west. Except where there are openings the pond is 
completely enclosed by walls. The walls are highest and strongest 
at the opening before mentioned where they constitute a masonry 
dam to the streams which would otherwise pour their waters away 
from these hills in a south-easterly direction. The depth of water 
in the pond in Januaxy 1884 was said to be eight feet. The wall at 
this part was quite ten feet out of the water and therefore probably 
twenty feet high at least. Its breadth hei^e, as everywhere else, is 
about five feet, while nowhere does the masonry appear to have 
given way. The flood-mark of the water appears at four feet from 
the wall top ; but the leakage from the pond is very great. On the 
south where lies the village is a set of bathing ghats or steps. 
These, with the solid and square built houses of the village which 
give it almost a fortified appearance, have a veiy picturesque aspect 
viewed from the north end of the pond. The wall is everywhere 
studded with projecting stones to enable bathers or others to climb 
up and down. At the east end is a sluice through wliich water is 
let out to gai’den lands ; while in the nox*th-east corner and at the 
centre of the north bank are two water-lifts by wMcli water is drawn 
from wells dug in the sides of the pond. The pond covers an area 
of about forty acres, and were it made pi'operly water-tight would 
apparently hold a good deal of water. This is curious as the 
catchment area is very small indeed, and the rainfall light and 
capricious. There is also no side of the pond left open letting in 
rain toi'rents. Any such waters must either filter in under the wall 
or get in through the small openings which are placed haphazard 
and at inteiwals for the entrance of bathers and the like. Thus 
the pond would seem to have been formed mei^ely to retain whatever 
water fell immediately over it, and from that point of view it 
certainly holds a simprising amount. Soil has accumulated behind 
the walls which block the chief water-courses and thence are 
formed the plots on the north and north-east irrigated by the 
water-lifts, while on the west is a similar accumulation of soil which 
produces excellent grass till late in the hot weather. To reach the 
temple the way passes west of the camp along the municipal road. 
After about two hundred yards, the first hundred of them on a rude 
pavement, begin the steps very rough and varying in breadth. 
After the first thirty steps comes a small temple of Mahadev 
standing right in the centre of the causeway. It is a small modern 
temple about fifteen feet long by six feet broad and ornamented 
with a small towex\ A little farther on is a small shrine of 
Khadkeshvar Mahadev and from here an ascent of one hundred 
and fifteen steps, the last few of them rather steep, leads to the first 
gateway. This gateway was built about a hundred and fifty years 
ago by a Dhangar of Ndjhra village ten miles southwest of Sangola in 
ShoMpur, and consists of a rectangular building forty-two feet high, 
forty-one feet two inches broad, and fifteen feet nine inches thick, 
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with a single pointed arch about thirty -two feet high and fourteen 
feet ten inches cut through it. The building has aflat wide roof 
and stone eaves^ about two feet, broad and resting on twenty -two 
brackets^ project horizontally frona it. In the side walls of the arch 
are chambers seven feet square and about six feet high vaulted and 
with sides open to the west and to the interior of the large archway. 
Bach contains the image of an elephant roughly worked in stone, 
and from each staircases lead up to the roof. Two-thirds of the 
way up are arched windows looking east. The threshold is a foot 
high from the ground, and at the centre is a cylindrical block girded 
with a coil of ornamental chain work raised in relief. This seems 
intended to receive the bolts of folding doors which should have 
been fitted to the archway. On each side of this block are two 
rough hits of carving which may be intended for tbe satyr-like 
masks usually placed at the entrance of temples and public buildings. 
Water is always poured on the centre block by worshippers. On the 
outer or eastern side are two platforms or plinths one on each side 
of the entrance eleven feet two inches long and thirteen feet eight 
inches broad and three feet nine inches high. The whole building 
is made of small rectangular blocks of stone roughly cut and set in 
mortar. Immediately inside the arch on the left hand is a small 
niche containing a rough slab of black stone which is an image of 
Mangoba the god of the Mangs, who are supposed to approach the 
great temple only so far. The causeway now passes up beWeen lines 
of houses. The streps for some sixty yards are very broad and the 
rise is scarcely felt^ It thou steepens for about another 150 steps 
till the second gateway is reached which forms the entrance to the 
court-yard of the great temple. This gateway the court-yard and 
the temple itself were built by the great Shivdji (1627-1680). The 
lower gateway is rather larger than this but a mere copy of it. 
This gateway is thirty-four feet wide, thirty-eight feet high, and 
thirteen feet thick. The arch is pointed as on the lower gateway 
and is about twenty-six feet high by fourteen feet two inches broad. 
There are windows in the front and eaves to the roof as in the lower 
gateway. The eaves rest on twenty brackets. On the front, about 
twenty feet from the gisound^ four lotus-like ornaments are cut in 
relief, two on each side of the arch. The inside ornaments are on 
the left wall a relief of three knotted cobras and on the right one 
of Krishna riding on a five-headed cobra. As in the lower gateway 
there are vaulted chambers on the sides with stone elephants, one of 
which is evidently an object of worship. There is also in the centre < 
the raised threshold with a cylindrical block decorated with chain 
work and flanked with mask -like ornaments. Eleven more steps 
lead to the terrace on which the temple court is built. About ten 
yards to the right of these is a chamber built in the terrace which 
contains the footprints of Mahadev, and forms the limit to which 
Mh4rs are allowed to approach. The terrace is ascended by about 
“ twenty steps cut in the masonry the rise of each step being about 
, one foot. The walls on each side of this enti*ance are over eight 
feet above the level of . the courtyard and were evidently intended 
to support another axch which however was never built. On the 
kft of this enhance is a projection wibh five small lamp-pillars or 

to the ' south-caal end of the court* 
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Immediately on the right is the largest and finest lainp-pillai% not 
less than forty feet high. It is made of cut-stone well set together 
and the innumerable branches for holding the small lights are shaped 
each with a graceful curve upwards^ while the small base and fine 
tapering of the column gives it a light and elegant appearance, 
which contrasts finely with the other clumsy structures round it. 
The court is about thirty-seven yards long east to west by twenty- 
seven yards broad and paved throughout with large rectangular 
slabs of trap. Its walls vary in height from six to eight feet. 
There are four entrances, one noticed above at the south-east, another 
from the north at the north-west corner, a third from the west and 
overlooking the edge of the hills rather north of the middle of 
the western side, and the fourth from the south at the middle of 
the southern side of the court. The second of these is a mere 
rectangular opening in the terrace wall, not more than five feet 
high. It communicates directly with the temple of Bali Mahddev.^ 
The third is an archway similar to Shivdji^s archway outside the 
eastern entrance, and communicates with a basil altar and two small 
temples at the very edge of the cliff where the marriage ceremony 
of the god is celebrated during the fair. The courtyard wall on 
each side of this gateway has been made into small cloisters with a 
promenade on the top. The horses belonging to the ^od are kept 
in these, and other parts are used for dwelling and storing purposes 
by the temple establishment. The southern entrance is about ten 
feet broad and communicates with the tombs of Ifdja Sambhdji and 
two other celebrities and a group of building! situated on the 
southern end of the.ridge on which the temple stands. There is no 
archway here but a small resfe-house has been built on the right 
just outside this entrance, while on the left is a well about twenty 
feet in diameter and twenty feet deep surrounded with a wretched 
plaster parapet. This entrance is flanked by two large and rather 
ugly lamp-pillars. Between this and the eastern entrance in the 
south-east corner of the court-yard is the music-chamber or 
nagdrkhdna where the daily service of pipes and drums is perfoi^med. 
In the centre is situated the great temple itself. In front of it is a 
canopy with four pillars and a flat roof about six feet square and 
ten feet high in which, upon a plinth three feet high, is a stone 
Nandi. Two bells, with the date 1720 in Roman letters engraved 
on them and probably brought from some Portuguese church in 
the Konkan, hang from the roof. A special interest may be said to 
attach to this temple, at least to the whole of its stone work, as 
although built by the great Shivdji and therefore not much more 
than three centuries old, the ancient Heniadpanti style has been 
adhered to throughout its structure and it seems likely from a 
comparison with the remains of the original temple which this was 
intended to replace, that this temple must have been in great part 
a restoration, though pex’haps an enlarged one, of the original 
structure. The style seems to be exactly the cut-corner Ohdlukyan 
both in fche centre hall or mandap and shrine or gdbkdra and matches 
closely with that of the temple of Bali Mahddev which is both said 
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to be and evidently is Hemadpanti. Tlie remains alluded to lie just 
inside the soutliern entrance on the way to Sambhaji^s tomb. There 
are parts of the eaves of the pillars, brackets, the cross beams, all 
enormous slabs of stone evidently put together without mortar. 
The pillars and brackets show, carvings of exactly the same pattern 
and in some cases decidedly superior in workmanship to that of the 
pillars belonging to the present stimcture. The designs of the eaves 
and roofing were evidently exactly the same, The modern workman- 
ship however is miusoally good, and very different from the imitations 
of Hemadpanti work in other parts of the district. The work was 
carried out by a banker named Balvantrav to whom Shivaji furnished 
the funds. The mandajp is nearer cruciform than anything else, while 
the gdhhdrai^ almost star-shaped. The whole pile stands on a solid 
stone plinth with overhanging rims. The plinth projects everywhere 
three feet beyond the rest of the building and is three feet high. 
The roof of the manda'p is not supported by walls, but by pillars 
originally eighteen, though now, owing to the numerous cracks in 
the roof, many small pillars of the poorest workmanship have been 
put up as additional props. The roof overhangs the outer pillars 
by some three feet with heavy stone eaves. The pillars, including 
the capital brackets, are nine feet six inches high. But the sides 
are partly filled up by a sort of balustrade five feet two inches 
high. Three feet from the ground on the inside of this is a seat 
two feet wide and running round the manda'p. The inside of the 
balustrade is curved so as to form a comfortable lean-back, while 
the whole arrangement is in solid stone. But the only support 
given to the roof in all this comes from the ^embedding of the 
lowest three feet of fourteen out of the eighteen pillars in the stone 
work of the bench. The other four pillars form a square in the 
middle of the mandap> under which are placed three Nandis covered 
with brass and copper and of poor workmanship. The pillars are 
remarkably handsome. Excluding the brackets which support 
the roof the shafts are seven feet nine inches high each made 
out of a single block of stone. This is cut in five sections, the 
first section or basement being rectangular, two feet square by 
one and a half high. Omthis is another rectangular block one foot 
eight inches sqnare and two feet two inches high. The third is an 
octagon one foot eight inches in diameter and one foot five inches 
high. Upon this is another rectangular block, base two feet square 
and height one foot three inches. Upon this is a cylinder, one foot 
eight inches in diameter and one foot five inches high. The carving 
on the fourth section consists of figures in has relief representing a 
variety of subjects, dancing, eating, duelling, a great deal of hunting 
and fighting, but little if any of mythological subjects. In one 
women are represented tiger hunting. Generally the animals hunted 
are the boar, tiger, rhinoceros, and the animal used for hunting the 
dog. The favourite weapon in fighting and hunting is the spear 
though in several the bow appears. In one fighting picture a man 
.. is shown using a gun. The other sections are carved with floral and 
bead patterns. Here and there the work is piei^ced, and all is 
beautifully defined and clear cut. The brackets rest on the upper 
. section of the shaft and branch out on four sides about two feet out 

blocks of stone, shaped like 
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female torsos. The faces are , fairly well carved, but without 
particular expression in the features. The brackets support horizontal 
stone beams^ on which thereof consisting of flat stone slabs is 
placed. Inside the space between the centre pillars has been 
carved into a flat dome. In the spaces between the other pillars 
the roofing is cut into a favourite pattern made by three slabs one 
below the other. Each side of the rectangular space formed by the 
beams is bisected by the corners' of a lozenge cut out of the centre 
of the first slab, while the second slab has a square cut out of its 
centre similarly inscribed in the lozenge of the first. The third or 
top slab is ornamented with a disc in the centre floral iy carved in 
relief. The mandap roof is flat on the top and surrounded by a 
plain parapet about a foot high. It has four small ftliikhars or spires 
one in the centre about six feet high of plain stone and pyramidal 
in shape. The other spires are of about the same height canopy- 
shaped and made of painted stucco, elaborately ornamented, and 
situated one ou each outer side and one on the front wing of the 
mandap. The gdhhdra is surmounted by the great spire of the 
temple wixich is about sixty feet high. It is a twelve- sided pyra- 
mid, with the usual kalash or urn-shaped ornament at the top, now 
much broken down and a great disfigurement. It is in eight storeys, 
gradually lessening in size, and giving the effect ojE steps up the 
sides. At the four sides are a sort of arms which run up as far as 
the ktilash. Their summits are pointed and curve inwards towards 
the tower, suggesting the idea of four cobras erect with their faces 
inward. The spire is made of brick covered* with stucco. The 
whole is elaborately carved and painted especially in front w’'here 
the structure is brought on to the roof of the gdhhdra vestibule. 
The twelve faces of the first two storeys contain niches mostly 
containing images of Hindu deities in relief. Above this the 
remainder is nearly all ornament mostly of a sort of rail pattern 
with various fanciful decorations. The style of the whole resem- 
bles that of the towers which crown the southern and it 

was very probably like the I'est of the temple a copy of something 
more ancient. 

To the south of the temple, about a hundred yards along the edge 
of the hill, lies a block of buildings which includes three mauso- 
leums. They are in a line facing southwards and on the east and 
west sides the building projects beyond the edge of the hill and is 
built up by strong masonry walls in places over thirty feet high. 
The ^centre mausoleum is of Shdhaji the father of Shivaji. It 
consists of three divisions separated by plain pillars with pointed 
arches in front. It is eigliteen feet six inches long thirty feet 
broad and about eight feet high. On the west is the mausoleum of 
Shivaji and Hirdbai of Kolhdpur nine feet long by twenty-five feet 
broad and seven feet nine inches high with similar pillars. To the 
east is the chief mausoleum, of Sambhaji the son of Shivaji, nearly 
fifty feet long by thirty-six feet broad. The mandap is divided by 
ten pillars into five divisions and leads to a shrine with a lioig in its 
.case or slidlunhha. The court is flanked on the east by cloisters in 


^ The gopur is a large and lofty gateway. Compare the Gadag gopur in 
Bombay Gazetteer, XXII, 716. 
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eight pointed arches fifty-eight feet long by eight feet deep and 
about seven feet high. Deep v^indows are pierced in the walls, 
•which are over four feet thick. Sambhdji was executed by Aurang- 
zeh in August 1689^ and this mausoleum was afterwards set up to 
him by Sh^hu. 

Next to the great temple, or perhaps even greater in interest, 
is the temple of Amriteshvar, known as Bali Mahadev. It is 
reached direct by a road which turns off to the right from the steps 
about a hundred feet below the great temple ; or it can be reached 
from the great temple by the south-east gateway. About twenty 
yards further on a turn to the right leads down twenty small steps 
to the chief gateway, an archway of the ogee pattern about twenty* 
five feet high and otherwise similar to the main gateways of the 
great temple. The temple is in a courtyard eight feet below 
the level of the gateway and more or less in a pit. It may bo 
described as a miniature of the great temple, though of far ruder 
and plainer workmanship. The walls of the courtyard are very 
large blocks of stone, here and there repaired with mortar. The 
central hall or mandap, with the shrine vestibule, forms a rectangle 
from which there are three porches on the west north and east. The 
gdhhdm or shrine is on the south. The sides of the mandap are open 
and the roof is^supported by the pillars, which, including the outer 
pillars of the porches, are sixteen in number and form thus three 
divisions or khans. The southern division is the vestibule to the 
shrine and is closed up all but a narrow door in the centre. The 
pillars are shaped al those in the great temple and the roofing inside 
is of the same pattern. The carving though well executed is much 
less elaborated. Affixed to the vestibule by a closed passage is the 
shrine or gdhhdra star-shaped and much as in the great temple. 
The mandap and vestibule are about forty-two feet long by 
thirty-two feet broad, and the extreme length and breadth 
of the gdhhdra about twenty -three feet. The spire is modern 
and covered with stucco work in appax'ent imitation of the 
main temple though it is locally believed to be of the same 
age with the temple. This pattern of ornament is a sort of rail and 
tooth work. The toweif is ten-storeyed and about forty feet 
high. As in the larger temple there are also arms at the four 
sides bending over the top of the tower like erect cobras. There 
is a small pyramidal stone turret in the centre of the mandap 
which is disfigured by an ugly urn or kalash with which it is 
surmounted. The .towers o£ this temple are grossly disfigured 
by whitewashing, and the stucco painting has entirely faded. 
The roof and eaves are. of stone slabs, adorned and worked 
as in the larger temple. There are special festivities during the 
festival of SMvrdtram February -March. The great fair or ja^ra 
is held from the bright fifth to the full -moon of Ohaitra in March - 
April. The attendance varies sometimes reaching 50,000. In 1876 
it was probably not much less as the municipal pilgrim tax was 
farmed for £220 (Rs. 2200) which implies an estimated attendance 
of over 85,000. During the fair the masks of the god are paraded 
i '’'The offerings at 'the fair are almost solely in money. 

Some of them are made for the benefit of the temple. , These are 
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receive many private contributions from the visitors. The permanent 

income of the temple from alienated villages and other sources is 

£269 5s. 6d. (Rs. 2692|) and this is all spent in establishment SnnwNAruR, 

and the festivities. 

Great care is taken as to the sanitary aiTangements during the 
great fair. Government provides a hospital assistant at the expense 
of the municipality. Sweepers and trenches are provided for 
latrine purposes and care is taken to prevent the water from pollution. 

Some excellent wells have been dug in vaxnous parts of the locality, 
notably one the gift of Ahalyabai Holkar the great temple-building 
princess of Indore (1735-1795). The usual small merchandise is sold 
at the fair. The transactions are valued at about £5000 (Rs.50,000). 

The municipality, which was established in 1857, had in 1882-83 
an income of £460 (Rs. 4600) and an expenditure of £228 (Rs. 2280). 

The name Shingnapur would seem, almost certainly, to have been 
derived from the Devgiri Yadav king Singhan whose name so often 
occurs in the district.^ The village was subsequently conferred as 
a hereditary possession by one of the Gh^tges on SMhaji Bhonsle, 
father of Shivfiji the great (1 627- 1680) whose devotion in building 
the Mahadev temple is thus explained. The neighbourhood is some 
of the wildest part of the Mahadev range, named nb doubt from 
this temple, and has been the resort of turbulent characters from 
the earliest times. In January 1817, after having effected his 
escape from the Thaua jail where he was oenfiued, Trimbakji 
Denglia retired to the Shiugnapur hills and collected 1800 men in 
the neighbourhood.* But in April 1818 the operations of General 
Smithes force drove the insurgents from their haunts in Shingndpur.^ 

SMrala, 16' 59^ north latitude and 74' 1 1''* east longitude, in Valva Shieala.. 
is a petty divisional head -quarters about nine miles south-west of 
Peth. The town lies on the Varna valley local fund road on a 
stream which flows into the Morna a tributary of the Viirna about 
a mile lower down. On three sides are bare hills with broken 
and undulating ground in the neighbourhood. Besides the petty 
divisional revenue and police offices Shir^la has a branch post 
office and a vernacular school. A weekly market is held on 
Monday. About three quarters of a mile south-east of the town and 
reached by a good causeway lined with trees is a grove called 
Gorakhiidtli or more correctly Gorakslmd,tli after the presiding deity 
an incarnation of Shiv, The grove is chiefly of ^fiae old tamarinds- 
and is frequented in large numbers by peacocks, whose lives are 
carefully respected and which are fed with grain thrown them by 
the Gosavi devotees who reside in the math or monastic house in 
the grove. The image of the presiding deity is a large stone, like 
a millstone, placed on the north side of a gigantic old tamarind 
of the species known as Gorakh Amli. A remarkable property 
is attributed to this tree. Its bark is scored everywhere in 
every direction by natural lines and cracks. These are supposed 
to be characters written by the deity in an, unknown tongue and 
every Kanphilta devotee coming to worship there gets his name 


^ Sec above pi), 455, 405, 487. ^ Grant BufTs MarAthds, 133 and note 2. 

^ Grant Buff’s ManUlids, 031, 633. See above pp. 300-301, 
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written on the tree whether he tells it or not. A fair in great 
local repute is held in the month of Ohaitra or March- April and is 
attended by many Lingayat V&iiiis, Marathas^ and other people. 
Shiralais famous for its brass lamps or mmais, and except being the 
residence of a very large capitalist named Shinde^ who has most of 
the old landholding families of the neighbourhood in his debt^ has 
but little trade. The town is surrounded by mud walls and was in 
Maratha times a fort of some strength and not unfrequently 
attacked during the wars on the Kolhapur frontier. A hereditary 
officer of some dignity was always stationed at Shirala for the 
administration of the surrounding tract and custody of records. ’ 
The petty divisional office is a strong building of stone with gates 
flanked with small bastions. 

SMrval^ on the north-west border of the S^tara district in the 
territory of the Pant Sachiv, fourteen miles north of Wai, has a group 
of fifteen eaidy Buddhist caves. The caves are from two to three miles 
sonth-'west of the Shirval travellers' bungalow at the head of a short 
narrow valley on the eastern slope of a spur from the Mandhardev 
range of hills which bound the Nira valley on the south.^ 

The caves face north-east and are of the same severely plain type 
as all the earliest caves. Six of them on the south side of the 
ravine are small excavations filled up with rubbish. Of the 
remaining nine thp first is a small chapel cave, 20' 3" deep by 14?' 
wide and square at ^he back with, 3' 3" in front of the back wall and 
4?' 6" from the sides, a plain relic-shrine 5' 3" in diameter, surmounted 
by a plain capital of four three-inch fillets, the uppermost 2' 6" 
square. The door is 5' wide, but the whole floor is so silted up 
that no part of the interior is more than 5' 6" high. The second 
excavation, perhaps the most imposing of the series, has been a 
dwelling cave or vihdr of which the whole front has disappeared 
with one of the cells on the right side. It has been about 26' square 
with three cells on each side and in the back.^ Round the hall 
runs a bench up to the level of the top of which the floor is filled 
with dry mud. Of the^nine cells which vary from 6' to 7' in 
depth and from 5' 9" to 6' 3''' in width and are about 6' 6" in height, 
seven have the usual stone benches and four have small window 
openingvS, a foot square with a counter-sunk margin on the outer 
side. The rock in which this cave has been cut is somewhat softer 
than the rest and the partitions are here and there broken down, 
more especially near the mouth of the cave. The third is apparently 
a natural irregular cavern 17' deep and only about 3' 6" high. 
The remaining four caves in the lower tier and two in the upper are 
more or less irregular apartments much ruined by the decay of the 
rock. One of them has at its back two cells with benches. 


^ Fergusson and Burgess* Cave Temples of India, 212 ; Major Lee’s MS. Beport. 

_ ^ It was np this spur that OoloneZ Phayre, when Quartermaster General of the 
Bomhay Army, traced, the road up the proposed Mandhardev sanitarium. See above 
Mandhardev, p, ^23. 

^ ® Tlie floor of the centre o| thh hiMZ is lower than the cell floor and the 2' 6" passage 
m trout of Item, This central piwrt is filled with clay silt but it is locally believed 
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Ta'ka'ri viiLage in Valva south of the S^tara-Tasgaon road, 
ten miles north-east of Peth and sixteen miles south-east 
of Karad^ is remarkable for a curious cave^ situated on the 
south face of a range which runs nearly south-east about half a 
mile north of the road. A very steep scrambling ascent of 
about a quarter of a mile especially the last fifty feet, with a few 
steps made here and there, leads to a platform' of rock, twenty 
yards east of which is the cave. Conspicuous from a long distance is 
the whitewashed temple of Kamaibhairi which blocks up the south- 
east end. The cave, most of it a natural excavation about forty feet 
long by thirty feet deep, contains an oblong pond (IT x 10') of good 
water with steps leading down at its east end. West of the cave is 
a small artificial — looking chamber evidently used as a temple of 
Mahadev with a ling. About ten feet further on is another small 
pond. The temple is a modern structure, measuringabout twenty-five 
feet by teii feet. The temple consists of a small hall and a shrine, 
the hall with six feet high pillars in thi^ee courses, rectangular 
cylindrical and octagonal, supporting a stone roof. The shrine is 
a square chamber with a stone roof on which is reared a conical 
mortared superstructure of brick and mortar with a halash or urn 
on the top. The temple is said to have been built about 1730 by 
Rfimrdv Bhagvant of Ohandar near Chikodi in Belgaum. A fair 
attended by from 1000 to 2000 people and lasting for three days is 
held on the dark fourteenth of Mdcjh or February - March. The 
image of Kamaibhairi is carried in a imlkhi or Jitter procession all 
through the fair night. Takari has an irrigation bungalow. 

Ta'mbi village lies on the right bank of the Koyna about sixteen 
miles west of Satilra with which it is connected by the Amba pass 
an old pack-bullock path over the lofty Dategad spur which 
forms the eastern wall of the valley. It is on the main bullock 
track from Helvdk up the Koyna valley to Mahdbaleshvar and has 
been a market village from early times. It formed the head-quarters 
of a small petty division or administrative centre, probably connected 
with Vasofia fort. 

Tamkane, a small hill village three fniles north-west of P^tan, 
has, in a hill to the west, two small Buddhist caves, a chapel, and a 
dwelling cave. The village is easily reached by the bullock-path 
from Patan up the Kera valley. A climb of a quarter of a mile up 
the bed of the chief stream leads to the two caves which are on 
either side of it. Both the caves are of the ^plainest type and 
entered from the east. The chapel or chaitya 16' long by 12' broad 
and 8' high contains at the west end a relic-shrine or ddghoha 9' in 
circumference and surmounted by an umbrella capital. Almost 
adjoining t^ie chapel, on the other side of the stream, is the dwelling 
cave or vihdr 19 ' long by 17' broad and O'* high. At the north-west 
and south-west corners are two small chambers five feet square. 
Adjoining the south-west chamber is a bench two feet high. The 
caves would appear to bo of the same period as the early Buddhist 
caves at Karad, but there are no sculptures or inscriptions giving 
any clue as to their probable date.^ 
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Ta^rgaoa village, with in 1881 a population of 2687 or an increase 
of 375 overthatin 1872, lies on the left bank of the Krishna seven miles 
south of Rahimatpur. A cleared local fund track connects Targaon 
with Masiir and Karad, and Td^rgaon is one of the proposed stations 
on the West Deccan Railway thirteen miles south of Koregaon. It 
was formerly a place of some importance being a hasha or market 
town, and the head-quarters of a revenue sub-division. It is now 
nothing more than a well-to-do agricultural village with a vernacular 
school. 

Ta'rla, about ten miles north-east of Patan is an alienated village 
with in 18SI a population of 4117. It is the chief village in the 
valley of the Tarli and has one or two traders of considerable 
capital dealing chiefly with Chiplun. A good local fund bullock 
track connects it with Pdtan. Thei^eis another short cut to Helv'^k 
passable for bullocks and ponies passing by Nivkane, Karvat, and 
Vajegaon. The Td-rli valley grows a great deal of sugarcane and 
groundnut most of which comes to the Tarla market before export 
to Chiplun. A weekly market is held on Saturday. The village 
has a vernacular school in an excellent building. The water-supply 
of the town is taken from an excellent spring in a small tributary 
of the Tarli, over which a temple of Mahadev has been built. The 
temple is neiAer old nor noteworthy, but the spring is very good. 
The water is collected in small stone tanks to which sullage drains 
are attached. 

The village is alienated to the Mahadik family, a Maratha house 
of distinction and one of the branches of which^was connected by 
marriage with the line of Shiv^ji. During the 1857 mutinies a 
member of the Mahadik family was concerned in the Satjlra 
plot, and his share in the family possessions was confiscated. The 
neighbourhood of Tarla has been considered a fit site for one of the 
large irrigation schemes. It is proposed to make here a storage 
pond which will increase the supply for the Krishna canal and give 
enough water for another canal on the right bank. 

Ta^Sgaon, 1 7^ 2' north latitude and 74° 40' east longitude, the 
head-quarters of the Tasgaon sub-division, is a municipal town of 
10,206 people sixty-four miles south-east of Satara by the direct 
S4t^lra-T&gaon I'oad. A far more convenient route is by Kardd 
only two miles longer. Travellers^ bungalow accommodation and a 
metalled road are to be had as far as Karad sixty-two miles, and 
from KarM thirty-four miles of a first class local fund onurum road. 
Sixteen miles along the road is the irrigation bungalow at Takdri. 
The town is on a slight rising ground on the north bank of a stream 
which flows into the Yerla about four miles to the south-west. The 
Sdtdra-Tasgaon road crosses the Yerla three miles west of Tdsgaon, 
Except during the rains its bed is perfectly dry. In the rains the 
Soods last hut a short time^ but are very sudden. The water-supply 
of the town is taken from the stream above mentioned and; from 
pivate wlls. ^ The wells are liable to pollution by soakage, but the 
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four Parsis. Tasgaon lias about 150 traders mostly BrdhmanSj 
Marwar Gujarat and Lingayat Vanis^ Mar^tlia Kunbis, Jains, 
Telis^ and Musalm^ns. The traders buy from the growers cotton^ 
tobacco, raw sugar or gid, and earthnuts, and send them to S4t^ra_j 
Sholapur, Poona_, and Chiplan^ and from Chiplun bring in exchange 
salt^ piece-goods, dates, silks, sugar, metals, and spices. As there are 
no steam-presses, cotton, which is the chief article of export^, is loosely 
packed, and loses much in quantity and quality. Besides the sub- 
divisional revenue and police oflSces Tasgaon has a sub-judge^s court, 
a municipality, and a dispensary. The revenue and police offices to 
the east of the town in a good grove of hdhhul trees with a small 
garden and good well are held in an excellent set of buildings built 
on the government standard plan. The court is held in a native 
building in the centre of the town. The dispensary, which is in 
charge of a hospital assistant, was founded in 1876 and treated in 
1883 three inpatients and 2867 outpatients at a cost of £93 (Ils.930). 
The most common diseases were malarious fevers, rheumatic respi- 
ratory and skin affections. Cholera occurred in the town and vicinity 
in April and May 1882 with thirty -eight cases and sixteen deaths. 
The attendance of patients at this dispensary is remarkably small in 
proportion to the large population. The municipality contribute 
c€50 (Rs. 500) and Government an equal sum. Th^ municipality 
founded in 1867 had in 1882-83 an income of £439 (Rs. 4390) and 
an expenditure of £342 (Rs. 34-20). There are four schools, one 
anglo-vernacular, one Marathi, one Hindnstdni,#nd one for girls 
with an attendance respectively of 143, 111, 83, and 87. The 
municipality contribute £1 (Rs, 10) a month to the English class. 
There is a native library with most of the vernacular prints, to 
which the municipality contribute 12s, (Rs. 6) a year. Conservancy 
arrangements are carried out by sweepers and the sweepings 
deposited in dust-bins and conveyed outside the town for burial. 

The town was originally surrounded by wails the remains of 
which are still seen. Thei*e are four gates of which the Bhilavdi 
gate is the entrance on the west of the town from the T^sgaon- 
Bhilavdi and Ashta local fund track. Pursuing the road at a turn 
on the right is the dispensary. Another fifty yards on is the school 
on the left or north side of the road. On the south side is 
the large mansion of the Tasgaon Patvardhan family. A street 
crosses this road at right angles close by the scliooL This is the 
Somvdr Peth and contains the Somv^r gate, similar to the Bhilavdi 
gate. Turning south through a winding continuation of the Somvar 
street is reached the great temple of Ganpati. Here again the road 
turns east, passing through a large gateway crowned with the 
nagdrkhdna or drum-chamber, and having on its north side in a 
house built for it the triumphal car of the god. After about a 
hundred yards east through a broad street lined with shops, comes 
another cross street the Gtiruvar Peth. It runs from north to 
south, and, a quarter of a mile up it, a turn to the east leads to the 
sub-divisional office. The streets of Tdsgaon, m^ore especially the 
Guruv^ir Peth and the hundred yards east from Ganpati^s temple, are 
unusually broad and the whole town is better off for space than native 
towns usually are. One of the largest capitalists in the district has a 
house here, with corresponding establishments in Poona. The great 
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trade of the town is cotton which is warehoused here for exportation 
hy Chiplun. There is also a considerable grain trade. The chief 
buildings are the Patvardhan^s mansion and the temple of G-anpati 
also built by the Patyardhans. The mansion of the Patvardhaii 
family is a set of buildings of the ordinary native type, with front 
and back courts and the pinvate dwelling house betw-een with several 
verandas. It is situated in an enclosure about 360 feet square 
surrounded by mud and stone walls from twenty -two to thirty feet 
high on the outside^ twenty feet on the inside, and ten feet broad 
all round. There are three chief gates, a small one about thirty 
feet from the north-west corner and two large ones at the centre of 
. the north and east corners. They are lofty archways fortified on 
each side. The northern gate was built by the greatest of the 
PatvardhanSj Parshuram Bhau^ who flo mushed at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and is often mentioned in his Indian Despatches 
by General AiThur .Wellesley afterwards the Duke of Wellington. 
He left by this gate to his last battle (1799) where he was defeated 
and slain. In grief at his loss the gate was blocked up and remains 
so still. The stabling ran along the inside of the north wall. 
The most strongly fortified is the eastern gate which is flanked by 
thick walls, and commanded by three towers on the southern side. 
The four corfiers of the enclosure and the centre of its southern side 
are surmounted by bastions. A small temple is near tbe north-west 
gate, and a well near the centre of the western side. The temple of 
Ganpati was begun in 1779 by Parshuram Bhau and finished in 1799 
by his son Appa. It consists of an image-chamber and a hall of 
plain but finely worked stone. The image-chamber is thirty-one 
feet by twenty-nine feet and tbe hall forty-five feet by tbirty-four. 
The image-chamber has a spire thirty-four feet high from the 
ground, flanked by two smaller ones eight feet shorter. These are 
all of brick and rather tastefully decorated stucco. The hall consists 
of a nave with two aisles made by two rows of pillars with plain 
rectangular shafts. In front of the temple, with a ten feet space 
between them, are shrines of the bull Nandi and the man- eagle 
Garud twenty-one feet high including the pinnacles. They consist 
of open canopies six feet square and crowned by pinnacles eight feet 
high. The courtyard is paved with drains and gutters and has a 
wall ten feet high with a promenade on the top. Part of the 
pavement is interrupted by tree and flower beds. The entrance to 
this courtyard contains the most striking object in the building, 
a gateway formed by a masonry arch surmounted by a tower of the 
form so frequent in Southern India and known as the Gapttr^ It 
is seven-storeyed, gradually tapering till the top storey is a mere 
ridge. The outer ends curve towards one another like the hoods 
of the cobra ; while at the centre is a pointed urn or kalash. The 
lowest storey measures thirty-seven feet two inches from north to 
south, and twenty-nine feet from east to west. The whole is ninetiy- 
: five feet five inches high, and the kalash and curved arms are seven 
. ' inches higher. The lowest storey is of stone and the rest of brick 
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covered witli coloured stucco carved into images of gods and 
goddesses. On each side are stairs for ascending the go;piiT with 
openings in the centre of each storey. The top storey gives a capital 
bird^s-eye view of the surrounding country and of Tisgaon itself. 
East of the go pur is another lower gate way about thirty feet high 
with a nagdrkhdna or drum-chamber on the top, and on the north 
side is the triumphal car of the god used on festival days. 
Walking away east from this gateway and looking back the gopur 
appears to rise gradually behind the gateway, and looks much like 
a huge snake rearing its head above the entrance to the town. 

In 1730 T4sgaon is mentioned as one of the villages which were 
ceded by Sainbhaji H^£ja of Kolhdpur to Shdhu of Satara (1708- 
1749).^ About 1758 the French scholar An quo til du Perron notices 
Tasgaon as a great walled town protected by towers and a ditch. 
The country round was pretty and tilled.^ In the reign of the 
fourth Peshwa Mddhavrav (1761-1772) Td.sgaon aud its neigh- 
bourhood were taken from Kolhapur and added to the Peshwa^s terri- 
tory mjdgirs of the Pabvardhans. In 1777 they were temporarily 
recovered by Kolhapur, but Mah^dji Sindia succeeded in preventing 
their permanent loss. In June 1790 Major Price notices Thlsgaon as 
having recently risen to importance. The palace was a respectable 
if not a handsome structure, and Parshur^m was* trying to 
beautify the town. Near the palace was a neat temple of Ganpati.^ 
In 1799 the Kolhapur forces attacked and pillaged T4sgaon, then 
the capital of Parshuram Bhda^sy<Xi/{r and burnt^his palace.^ In 
1827 Oaptain Olunes notices Tasgaon as belonging to the Patvardhans 
with 1610 houses 266 shops and wells.® During the 1857 mutinies, 
to overcome the Southern Mardtha chiefs and to check the rising 
which it was thought might follow the annexation of the Patvardhan 
chief^s territories on his decease without male issue, troops were 
stationed at Tasgaon, No disturbance occurred and the troops 
returned at the beginning of the fair season of 1858. 

Ta^thaVadeor Santosllgad hill fort lies in thenorth-west comer 
of the Man sub-division, about twenty miles north-west of Dahivadi the 
sub-divisional^ head-quarters. The way lies th^’ough hills and broken 
country uusuitable for travelling and care should be taken in at- 
tempting to visit it from any part of Man above the Mahadev range. 
The fort lies barely twelve miles south-west of Phaltan, and can be 
easily approached from any part of that state or the small corner of 
Man below the Mahadev hills. From Sdt^ra the easiest way is twenty 
miles to Pusegaon village on the Pandharpur road and thence a ride 
of eleven miles north-west through the villages of Mguu and Diksal 
over a barren and stony but easily traversable country to the edge 
of the Mahadev range. There is a well defined track all the way, 
manageable by a tonga or pony carfc in the fair season. Prom Diks41 
the road makes for a detached hill on the north-west a few hundred 
yards beyond which is the edge of the ghdts which support the 
table laud of the Khatav sub-division about a thousand feet above the 
plain. These stretch from north-west to south-east and San- 
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tosligad fort stands on a Mil about balf a mile from tlie main range bnt 
connected with it by a neck of hill about 500 feet high which meets 
in its turn a spur three or four hundred feet higher. The ascent to 
the fort is in two ways, either by the main track down to Tathavade 
village at the foot of the fort riding the whole way ; or^ to save much 
climbings the main track can be left for a small path leading to the 
spur above mentioned. A rough path down a ravine north of this 
spur runs along the face of the hill on to the neck above mentioned, 
and faces the south-west angle of the fort. This path continues in 
a northerly direction and under the walls of the fort right up to the 
main entrance which is on the northern side. The fort is roughly 
triangular in shape. The hill on which it stands is a little lower 
than the main range. The apices of the triangle are north-west 
north-east and sonth-east making it nearlyequil ateral. At the foot on 
the northern side lies the village of Tathavade with 787 people nearly 
all cultivators mostly Kunbis with a few Brdhmans. The traders and 
most of the Ramoshis have left the place since the abandonment of 
the fort about 1849. The defences consist of three walls, the top wall 
going all round the hill and forming what may be called the citadel. 

It surmounts a perpendicular scarp of black rock about thirty feet 
high, and is itself about fifteen feet higher. In thickness it is quite 
twenty feet sgid had originally a parapet about six feet high and 
three thick, all of which has broken down. It is made of laterite 
blocks from one to two cubic feet each, and solidly set in mortar, 
lined with small stones and mud. It is carefully provided at 
intervals with secfet escape doors for the garrison should the fort 
be successfully taken. It is especially strong. 3 t the three angles 
from which project triangular outworks about sixty feet lower 
than the citadel. The outworks are of unequal size, but built of 
the same materials and more strongly even than the citadel. The 
sides of the south-west outwork are not more than thirty yards long 
hut it is perhaps the most solid of the three ; the sides of the north- 
east outwork are about fifty yards, and those of the noi4h-west 
outwork about seventy yards long. The first two outworks 
communicated with the citadel by a small door not more than two 
feet wide built through the walls, which led on to the steps cut in 
the scarp. The citadel wall has a gap at the north-west angle which 
formed the communication with the north-west outwork. On the 
north-east side of this was the main gateway about five feet wide, 
also made of laterite, of beautifully cut massive masonry. It faced 
east and was sheltered by a projecting bastion. This the north 
side of the hill was partly protected for about a hundred feet by 
two lower walls or terraces the one below the other with bastions 
at inteiwals. They are of much lighter workmanship than the 
citadel and its outworks, the face being of small rectangular trap 
blocks ini^ough mortar and the lining of uncut stones and mud. 
These walls both run east and west along the entire length of the 
northern face of the MIL They then turn through an angle of over 
; 90 degrees, and are taken up the hill to meet the walls above them. 

Thfe upper of , the two is broken by a gateway of trap facing east, like 
the upper gateway,, :simila£rly sheltei^ed, and otherwise like it, but 
hf fit and" of much rougher workmanship. The lowest 
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wall is divided by a gap of full thirty feet in the centre flanked by 
two strong bastions, but no gateway. Tbe ascent between these 
three entrances and from the north-west outwork on to the citadel 
is by a winding path with steps at intervals where, not unfreqnently, 
the naked scarp of the rock has to^ be- surmounted. The steps are 
nearly everywhere broken down and the way generally blocked 
with prickly pear. The above description will show that the hill 
was unprotected below the citadel and its outworks on the south- 
west and south-east sides, and that elaborate care was taken to 
protect the north side. There seems to be no especial reason for 
this difference except that the entrance and therefore- the weakest 
point of the citadel was on the north side. By making the two 
gateways face east and protecting them with projections of the- 
wall their assault was impeded while it was impossible to hit them- 
directly with cannon shot from the plain below, which, according 
to tradition, was a special point in the fortification of the day. In- 
sieges it was apparently the fashion to direct a cannonade first 
against the gate and to provide a force to rush through if the- 
besiegers succeeded in bursting it. The difficulties of elsewhere 
penetrating or escalading hill forts such as these were probably 
and not wrongly thought insuperable, bribery and stratagem apart. 
The citadel is not more than about 600 yards round and its area 
not much more than twenty acres. Thex^e were originally but few 
buildings. The head-quartei’s or sadar was a building about fifty 
feet by thirty feet including its two otds or verandas. It opened to 
the north and besides accommodating the treasury was used as; 
a sort of court-house for the sublied cir in charge of the fort. Next 
♦to it on the west was a stone building about forty feet by twenty 
with walls three feet thick, and a roof on the south side made of 
brick coated with cement;. It contained three chambers for storage 
of grain treasure and gunpowder. The east chamber still 
remains. Immediately south of the east chamber is the great pond 
cut some sixty to seventy feet down into- the rock, and the sides 
smoothed off with great care. It holds a tolerable supply of watei’, 
but is fed by no spring. It is about twenty-fiye to thirty feet 
square and has steps on the eastern side leMing down to the water^s 
edge. Halfway down at a landing and turii of the steps is a small 
temple of Tatoba MahMev from whom the fort takes its name. 
This large pond is apparently the only source of the. water-supply 
of the citadel It has been much choked with silt, and is said to 
hold much less water than before, much probably leaking down 
through the laterite. The rest of the citadel is so blocked with 
prickly pear that no other buildings can be distinguished. The 
hill top has room only for very few. One is a mosque for 
Musalinan sepoys. Its nox'th-east walls have fallen from disrepair 
and the south-west walls partly by the same cause, and partly when 
hit by the shells of the English. The north-east outwork has some 
buildings while, inside the two lower walls, are others all in rains. 
Outside the lowest entrance is pointed out the side of the elephant- 
house fit for not more than two beasts. On the saddleback between 
the southern angle and the main range of hills has been cut 
a gap with remains of buildings said to have been the grass stacks.. 
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of tlie forfc, Tlie grass was supplied chiefly from lands on the plateau 
ahoYe the Mah^deY range and brought for storage to this spot. It 
is more than two hundred yards from the fort and is hardly more 
conyenient than the yillage itself which is at least as accessible, as the 
fort. Immediately inside and directly facing the lowest entrance 
is a large cave pond. Its mouth has been almost wholly blocked 
with rubbish. A descent of some six feet is therefoi’e necessary to 
reach the water. The excavation is partly natural but evidently 
enlarged artificially. The water is exquisitely sweet and clear. 
The exact size cannot be made out but the depth of water is at least 
six or seven feet and the extent of excavation not less than thirty 
to forty feet square. Three massive pillars appear supporting the 
roof. The roch is laterite and hence no doubt the abundant supply 
of excellent water which filters from above. The upper fort is 
nearly all made of laterite with no traces of quarrying about. 
It seems therefore not improbable that the ponds were excavated 
by the fort builders and the stone used for the fort walls. There 
are four other similar ponds completely blocked up. Their stone 
and that of the big pond on the top would amply suffice for the 
external work considerable as it is. The mildew of this laterite is 
used by tbe people as a tonic for women after childbirth. It 
probably cont^-ins some principle of iron. It is a belief in the village 
that the large pond in the citadel and this cave are connected by a 
passage now choked up^ and that a lemon thrown into the water of the 
one used in forme/times to appear on the surface of the other. These 
ponds show that thb hill internally is made of laterite with an outer 
coating of trap, thin at the sides but on the tqp some forty feet 
thick. The name, of this village is traditionally derived from^ 
Tatoba, a sage who took up his abode on the fort hill. The cave 
pond is said to have been made by him, and the small temple of 
Mabadev in the big pond is named after him. The local tradition is 
* that tMs fort was built by Shiv5,ji the Great (1627-1680). In 1666 it 
was in the hands of Bajaji Ndik ISiimhalkar an ancestor of the present 
chief of Phaltan and an estate-holder of the Bijd,pur government. 
In the same year Shiv5;ji after the treaty of Purandhar served under 
Jaysing the Eajput general of Aurangzeb’s ai’my against Bijapur 
and with his Mavlis escaladed Tathd^vade.^ The Bijapur government 
again apparently got it hack from the Moghals probably by treaty. 
Shivaji retook it for himself in 1673 and apparently held it ever 
afterwards though twice in 1675 and 1 676 he had to retake the open 
country in its neighbourhood, the estate-holders of which were always 
ready to rebel against him*^ The fort was taken by the Moghals in 
1689'^ but was ceded to Sh^hu in 1720 in the Imperial grants made 
to him in that year.^ In a revenue statement of about 1 790 
Tathora appears as the head of a suh-division in the Nahisdurg 
wrMr with a revenue of £112 (Es. 1120).® The fort remained in 
the hands of the Mar^thds till 1818 when it was shelled by a 
detachment of General Pritzler^s army from the plateau and a spur 


^ I Grant Marith^, 94. » Grant Buffos Mar^ithis, 116, 119-120. 
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now pointed out about balf a mile to tbe west. A good many of the 
buildings and part of the walls are said to have been injured at the 
shelling. The commandant fled at the first few shots, the garrison 
followed^ and the fort was entered without resistance. Its elaborate 
design and considerable strength for the times in which it was built 
may be explained by the fact that it was close to the Nizd,m Sh^hi 
frontier and of some importance therefore to the Bijd,pur 
government while the constant disturbances in the neighbourhood 
in Shiviji^s time would amply account for any additions he made 
to it. A story goes that the famous dacoit XJmaji Naik (1827) was 
resting at a spring in the ravine which leads down to the fort from 
the plateau, and that a Brahman on his way to Tathvad passed by 
with a little grain given him in charity. ' Umdji called on him to 
stand and give np what he had ; but when he learnt that it was 
only grain sent him off in peace, entreated his blessing, and gave 
him twenty-five rupees. 

TJmbraj village, with in 1881 a population of 3164, lies on the 
Poona-Belgaum, mail road ten miles north-west of Kardd and twenty- 
four miles south-east of Satara on the right bank of the Krishna just 
below its junction with the Tarli which is bridged at this point. 
The Mdnd also flows into the Krishna at this point, and from here 
a first class local fund road branches to Malhar Peth in Pdtan 
where it meets the provincial road to Chiplun. This continues east to 
Pandharpur by theShamgaon gorge Mayni andKaLdhun pass through 
the Atpddi state. East of Umbraj the road is ^ third class track, 
carrying only a small local traffic. TJmbraj has a large market 
street flanked with shops running east to west, and one of the 
oldest and chief banking houses in the district. It was formerly a 
place of some trade, little of which now remains. There are about 
twenty-five traders mostly Brahmans, Gujarat and Ling%at Vanis, 
and Shimpis. Of these traders the Brahmans are generally money- 
lenders. The Vanis buy chillies earthnuts and rice from the growers 
of Patan, Tarla, and Morgiri and send them either to S^ngli, Miraj 
or Chiplun, and bring salt dates and groceries in exchange from 
Chiplun. l%e Shimpis buy women’s robes or lugdis and bodice- 
cloths or kham at Pal and Tarla. The weekly market is held on 
Monday. The village has a vernacular school and a post office and 
a thatched bungalow belonging to the engineering department. In 
1827 Captain Cinnes notices it as a kasba or market town with 150 
houses and thhty-two shops.^ 

Urun-Isla'mpur, 2 ' north latitude* and 74"^ 20' east 
longitude, is a double name given to what are really two different 
quarters of one large municipal village in Vd»lva, three miles east of 
Peth the present sub-divisional head-quarters. It is situated on a 
very slight rise of hard gravelly ground protruding from the black- 
soil plain of the Krishna valley. It is the most central place in the 
sub-division and new offices are being built here for the sub- 
divisional head-quarters which are to be transferred here from Peth. 
The 1881 census showed a population of 8949/ The Musalman 
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percentage is larger than in most S^tara towns and the name 
Islampnr shows the fact which is undoubted that the town was at 
one time a Mnsahndn colony. Urim the and older quarter 

is on the east and contains little of note except the shrine or dargdh 
of Shambhuappa Koshti. Shambhiiappa was a Hindu devotee of the 
weaver caste^ but took for his spiritual director a Musalman saint 
named Bava Phdn who lived at Milgaon in Miraj twenty-eight miles 
south-east of Islampur, Shambhuappa used to travel this distance 
every night for eight years^ at the end of which he broke down. The 
saint touched at his devotion offered to return with him; and 
Shambhuappa then built the dargdh in honour of B4va Phan when 
he died, and continued to perform devotions at his shrine till his 
own reputation for sanctity increased. Several miracles are said 
to have been performed by Shambhuappa. One day, while sitting 
rapt in religious contemplation, he suddenly informed the bystanders 
that he had been invoked by a merchant to save his ship, that he 
had been in the spirit to the ship, and had saved it. As a proof 
he produced salt water from his bosom. Another trader journeying 
over the Sahyddris met with a tiger but on his invoking Shambhu- 
appa the tiger fled. It is further related that the Musalmans 
objected to Shambhuappa a Hindu becoming the disciple of their 
Fir, They m^t together and challenged him to prove his mission 
by reading the Kuran. He called for some blank paper and off it 
read the whole Kur an. After this test the Musalmans troubled 
him no more. He^was then tested by the Hindus. A covered pot 
containing flesh placed as an offering with the view of tempting 
him to eat the flesh and thereby violate the chief title to sanctity 
among Hindus. But when he ordered the vessel to be opened the flesh 
had vanished and Jasminum zambac or mo( 7 m flowers blossomed in its 
stead. This test was not deemed sufficient. Some Jogis or religions 
beggars getting jealous of him threatened to carry him off by force 
if he did not satisfy on the spot their unexpressed desires. He 
immediately produced two hundred mangoes with rice bread which 
turned out to be exactly what they had desired, and this notwith- 
standing that it was the dark twelfth of Mdgh (February -March), 
nearly two months before the mango season (April -May) commenced. 
In honour of this exploit a charity dinner is given on that day to all 
comers. A fair also is held from the tenth to the fifteenth of 
Kdftili or Octoher-November and a fine mandwp or hall is arranged 
in the courtyard of the dargdh^ the covering of which is a gorgeous 
cloth woven and decorated by the various weaver castes of the town. 
The dargdh is a square building with a dome and four of the usual 
small cupolas and contains the tomb of Bava Phd^n. Islampur 
contains the residence of Sarddr Anandrdv Mantri. The residence 
is in the usual Maratha mansion style but of no special size. It 
overlooks a pond and is surrounded by a brick wall and moat which 
probably formed the original Musalmdn fort of IsUmpur. The rest 
of the town is straggling and poorly built and is badly situated 
for water. The town has one large moneylending firm and a 
good many smaller grain and cloth merchants and a large class 
of ^weavers. There are about thirty traders mostly Brahmans,. 
Marwir and Gujardt and lingdyat Vanis, and Mard^tha Kunbis. 
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Large quantities of toLacco and raw sugar or grul are sent to 
CMplun and in exchange salt, dates^ betelnutj groceries, spices, 
Eaglish and country piece-goods and metals are brought and sold 
at IsMmpiir and the neighbouring villages. The weaving industry 
had formerly several wealthy members but it has now greatly 
sunk down. The town has always been in difficulties for 
water which used to be supplied by the large ponds, one on the 
north side of Urun, a hollow dug in the soil without the aid of 
masonry, a large well on the outstreets between the two quarters 
and a stone pond within the fort. All these were originally 
dependent for their supply on scanty and precarious rainfall, to 
remedy which, during the 1876 famine, a large dam was built partly 
out of municipal and partly out of local funds under the supervision 
of the irrigation department. The municipality, which was 
established in 1355, had in 1882-83 an income of £318 (Rs. 3180) 
chiefly from octroi duties and an expenditure of £339 (Rs. 3390). 
The dispensary which was established in 1867 treked in 1883 twenty- 
seven in-patients and 5515 out-patients at a cost of £79 (Rs; 790). 
A market is held every Saturday, the chief articles of commerce being 
cattle and grain. The town, however, is surrounded by large 
villages which hold similar markets, and the octroi has had the 
effect of driving the trade away from IsMmpur. Notwithstanding 
this attempts to abolish octroi and replace it by a Louse tax are 
obstinately resisted by the municipality. 

The founder of the Mantri family was Naroranf Rangrav a native 
of Kochre ill Vengurla in Eatmigiri. In 1691 he became minister 
to Dhanajirav Ja^dhav the commander-in-chief of the Maratha 
army. Seventeen years later (1708) Shahu was making his return 
to Satara, and Tarabai, who was then in power, ordered the Sendpati 
to oppose him. Dhand^ji met him at Khed on the Bhima in Poona. 
Sh^hu had but a small following and Dhand-ji a numerous and well 
appointed army which Sh^hu felt there was no chance of passing. 
He accordingly negotiated with N^roram the Divdn to offer a night 
interview and actually entered Dhanaji’s camp in disguise. The Divan 
penetrated the disguise, but instead of betraying his prince he sent 
him back to his own camp and engaged to exert his influence with 
Dhanajirdv to prevent a battle. On hearing the exhortations of 
his Divdn, who announced that Shahu was the rightful sovereign, 
Dhandji was anxious to give way but for an oath which Tdr^b^i had 
made him swear solemnly on rice and milk. The Div^n admitted 
that a battle must be fought, but suggested as a way out of the 
difficulty to have a sham fight and to fire off the muskets and cannons 
with blank cartridge. This satisfied the scruples of Dhandji who 
fought his sham battle, met Shdhu, and was confirmed by him as 
Sendpati The news of this reached T^rdbffi who, thereon, fled to 
Kolhdpur, and Shahu took possession of S^ti^ra. After this enmity 
arose between Dhanaji and Shahu and in 1755 Dhanaji went south 
with the army. But Naroram Rangrav stayed behind and adhered 
to the Raja, who rewarded him with the title of RajMnya and a yearly 
allowance of £400 (10,000 hms). Pour years afterwards, in 1759, 
he was invested as mantri and was given some districts with the 
administration or mutlak of the sardeshmukhij and jdgirSy and vatans ; 
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tile wlaole of the revenue indm qiiit-mits and sardeshmuhlii in Slie- 
gaon in Kli&apur^ Asangaon and Pangad in Satara^, and in the Wai 
snb-di vision the N^dgaundi claims over the following sammats or 
sub-divisions Nimh^ Y%hote^ Koregaon^ Jokhora^ and Jambulkhora 
consisting of two per cent of the I’eveiiiie and two highds per 
cMhiir of landj and on izdfat or service tenure the village of Menavli, 
including the svardj mii indm quit-renfcs^ and the indm quit-rents in 
the folio win gf or ts^ Santoshgad, Vardhangad, Mohangad^ Kalytlngadj 
Kam^lgad, Chandangad,Vandangad, and Vairatgad; as saranjdm the 
liiikeri contribution from Bagni in Pandi Tasgaon, and assignments 
of moMsa, Idtta &c. in many other villages. This ancestor was a 
very religious man who founded in 1769 a religious establishment 
in honour of Palkeshvar MahMev at Sid^pur in Karad, as well as at 
Asangaon in Satara in honour of Kamaleshvar and Bhimashankar 
at Wdi, and hnilt temples at his native village of Kochre^ and gave 
much land to Brahmans. The Baja’s records were full of testimonies 
to his success. He died in 1747, His son Ghanashyam was then 



invested as Mantri and Trimbakrav was given the sardeshmukh 
and dues in Tulj^pnr and the Balaghdt enjoyed by his father. 
His descendants now live in Bdgni. Ghanashy^m had his incms 
confirmed by the Peshwa BaMji Bajirav, and in 1779 he built a 
temple at Bhilavdi in Td,sgaon and made a pilgrimage to BenareSj 
performing mSny charities and building temples and rest-houses. 
He then became a sanydsi or recluse and retired to Benares dying 
in 1780. His son.'‘Eaghundthrd,v succeeded him. He was born in 
1743 and after many good deeds died in 1789. Jayvantrdv his son 
succeeded him and died in 1832,^ Bajirdv the last Peshwa unjustly 
resumed much of his possessions. Raghnn^thrE.v Jayvant, father 
of the present Mantri, was born in 1806 and was invested as Mantri 
by Pratdpsinh Mah^raj in JL832. His possessions were curtailed by 
the invalidation of his title to three villages in Belgaum by the 
Inam commission. He bore a high reputation for justice, courage, 
and good service as Mantri and died at Islampur in 1874. The 
present representative of the house A nandrav Eaghun^th is forty- 
two years old and was made a second class Sardar in 1874. He 
enjoys a gross yearly income of about £1810 (Es. 18,100). 

Vaduj, 17° 34' north latitude and 74° 81' east longitude, on the 
Pusesavli-Shingnapur road, thirty-one miles 'south-east of Satara, is 
the head-quarters Of the Khatav sub-division, with in 1881 a popu- 
lation of 3363, Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices 
on the standard Government plan, Vaduj has a post office and a 
vernacular school in a good Government building. There is little 
trade and the place does not seem to have been very important 
at any time.^ The Yerla runs close to the south-west corner of the 
town, and gives an unfailing supply of good water. About a mile 
north-west of the town is a pleasant camp.^ In a revenue statement 
m about 1790 Varuja appears as the head of a 'pargana in the 
Eayb% sarkdr with a revenue of £3750 (Es. 37,500).3 


^ Ounes mentions XJrun-Tsldmpur as a post-runner^s station, with 

'and” twenty wells. Itinerary, 34. 

Mw in Appendix C. • » Waring*s Marith^s, 244. 
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Vaira'tgad Fort in Javli, 3939 feet above sea level, lies nine 
miles nortb-east of Medha and six .miles soutb-east of Wai, on a 
spur of the main Sabyddri range wbicb branches nearly due east 
for about twenty miles from Malcolm Petb by Pdncbgani. It is a 
prominent object east of Wdi between tbe Kbd,matki pass and the 
gorge by wbicb the mail road passes into the S^tara sub-division. 
Tbe villages of Vyajvadi and Jambnlne on the north and Mhasve on 
tbe south all touch tbe fort, tbe greater part of which is in Vydjvddi. 
Tbe ascent can be made either from Mhasve village or Bavdhan, 
Tbe easiest way is to climb by the gorge separating Mhasve and 
Bdvdban up the west face of tbe hill, along the northern ridge of 
Jdmbulne village till the hamlet of Vyajvddi is reached lying close 
beneath the fort gate. Tbe fort is about 1000 feet above the plain 
and the ascent is about two miles. It would be about half a mile less, 
but much steeper direct from Mhasve. The fort has a vertical scarp 
of black rock, thirty feet high, surrounded by about seven feet of 
wall loopholed for musketry. The lower parts of the wall are of 
large rectangular unmortared stones. The upper part is mortared 
and of smaller material. There are remains of the head-quarters 
buildings and some quarters for sepoys, all modern. Inside the 
fort are five stone ponds none of them more tha,n forty feet in 
diameter, and outside is one cave pond. The fort is* one of those 
said to have been built by Bhoj Rdja the Kolhdpnr SiMhdra chief 
Bhoja II. (1178-1193) of Panhdla, and its namq, is locally derived 
from the Vairdts, a wild tribe supposed to have dwelt in this 
neighbourhood, who were subdued by the Pd,ndavs. The fort is 
partly commanded* by the heights of Bdvdhan three miles to the 
west. The view on all sides is very fine and extends on the west 
to Malcolm Peth. 

At the foot of Vairdtgad within the limits of Mhasve village are 
two banian trees, the larger of them shading an area of three quarters 
of an acre. ^ The space covered by it is a very symmetrical oval. 
There is no brushwood underneath, nor aught to impede the 
view save the stems of the shoots from the parent tree which has 
decayed.^ * 

Valva, 17° 2' north latitude and 74° 27' east longitude, a village 
of 4466 inhabitants formerly the head-quarters of the Vdlva sub- 
division, lies on the right bank of the Krishna eleven miles south- 
east of Peth and seven miles east of Islampur. A feeder 
flows into the Krishna at this point and ,on its banks and 
between it and the Krishna is some rocky rising ground on 


1 Murray’s Bombay Handbook, 195 ; the late Mr. E. H. little, C.S., First Assistant 
Collector, Sitira ; Bombay Literary Magazine, 292-293. Lady Falkland -writes 
(Oho-w Cho-wr, 1. 206-207) : The shade was so complete, I could sit in the middle of the 
day without any covering on my head. The tree was of such a size, that separate 
picnic parties might take place under it, and not interfere -with each other. There 
were countless avenues, or rather aisles, like those of a church, the pale gray stems 
being the columns, which, as the sun fell on them, glistened in parts hke silver ; and 
here and there were little recesses like chapels, where the roots from the boughs 
formed themselves into delicate clustering pillars, up and down which little squirrels 
were cTianino each other, while large monkeys were jmnpii^ from bough to bough, 
the boughs cracking and creaking as if both monkeys and boughs would fall on my 
head. 
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wbich. tlie 'tillage is built. But tbe eastern portion close to the 
river is much subject to floodings as also sometimes the western 
which is on the banks of the stream, of which a backwater 
runs when the Krishna is in flood. A new village site, a quarter 
of a mile west of the present site, was accordingly granted to 
this village about 1876 after the great Krishna floods of 1875. 
The people, however, have taken little advantage of the concession 
owing to the distance of the new site from the Krishna their sole 
source of water-supply. A well was sunk at the new site but the 
supply was found to be of poor quality and precarious in quantity. 
Valvahasa vernacular school in a good Government building of the 
old type, consisting of one single room with a veranda on all four 
sides. A municipality was established at Valva bnfc abolished in 
1873 owing to the smallness of its income. Except the mansion of 
the Thor^t family of Deshmukhs the village has no remarkable 
buildings. The family first came into notice under Sh^hu (1708-1749) 
and was confirmed in the deshmiMii oi villages extending up to 
Shii41a, besides receiving saranjdms OY militSbVj grants of several 
large and productive villages. The deshmukhi dates from the 
Musalm^ns. This family must not be confounded wdth that of the 
great Dhanajir4v with which it is but distantly connected. 

In October 1659 Shivdji took Valva after capturing Shirala. 
The Muhammadans had so depopulated it that a donkey sprang over 
the walls. The *first PratinidH and Ramchandra Pant Amatya 
repopulated it abotft 1690, when Amdtya was given the command of 
Vishalgad and Panhala. In 1684 the district w^as occupied during 
the monsoon by a Moghal army under Suftan Mu^zzim who 
cantoned on the banks of the Krishna. It was then annexed 
by Sambhaji to Kolhdpur and suffered greatly from the ravages 
of Udaji Ohavhdn. The Pant Pratinidhi surprised the camp of 
Sambhaji and Cliavhau, Yashvantr^v Tborat was killed^ in the 
engagement, and they were driven to Panhjlla with the loss of 
all their baggage. This first occasioned the cession to the Satara 
king of the Valva district north of the Y^rna and Sh^hu then 
placed Valva under a thdna at Islam pur, and gave charge of it to 
one Kus^ji Bhonsle, The first noteworthy Thorat was Bhonsle’s 
mrnohat. The charge of the district was given over to him by 
Balaji Bd,jirav the third Peshwa (1740-1761) and continued in the 
Thoi4t family till the British annexation in 1818. In a revenue 
statement of about 1790 Valva appears as the head of a pargana in 
the R%bag sarkdr with a revenue of £7500 (Rs, 75,000).^ 

VardhaiLgad hill fort lies on the Bhadle-Kundal spur of the 
Mah^dev range at a point of it on the boundary between the Kore- 
,gaon and Khat^v sub-divisions, seven miles north-east of Koregaon 
and nineteen miles north-east of S^t^ra, It is a round -topped hill 
rising about 900 feet above the plain below on the west or Koregaon 
side and about 7 00 feet on the east or Khatav side. The ascent to the 
fort is from a mdcJbi or hamlet at its foot on the Khatd.v side. This 
j J.S easily reached from the S^tdra-Pandharpur road, which winds up 

^ ' ; - ■ — — — — 




^ Waring’s Mardthds, 244. 
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the sonthern slope o£ the fort hill to a hill close to which on the 
north lies the fort hamlet. Two large ponds attributed to the 
Musalmans lie about two hundred yards off to the south of the road. 
The path from the hamlet takes about half an hour to ascend 
with ease and goes diagonally up the south slope, till it reaches 
the middle of the south side where is the only gateway 
reached by a turn to the south-west. The wall on each side 
juts out so that the gateway can be sighted only through a very 
narrow passage from the north-east. It consists of a pointed arch and 
wooden dooi'way close outside which is shown the mark of a cannon 
shot fired when the fort was attacked by Fattehsing M^n© (1805). 
The fort is sloping all round from the sides to the top, is round at 
the summit, and covers about twenty acres. On the east is a hollow, 
where are two ponds and the site of the garrison^s quarters, now 
thickly covered with prickly pear, and the buildings in ruins. Only 
two small guns remain among the rubbish. They were sold for old 
iron by Government at the annexation, but the purchaser never 
found it worth while to take them away. His family, it is said, are 
extinct, and the people firmly believe because he bid for the old 
guns. The fort has but little scarp, the wall crowning a ridge of 
black rock protruding abruptly from the sides of the hill which 
though steep are covered with loose shallow soil. The walls with 
parapet vary from ten to fifteen feet on the outside, and follow the 
contour of the ridge, the hollows being filled up with strong masonry. 
They are about sixteen and a half feet thick wij;^ a pai^apet two feet 
high on the inside. The height is generally about six feet from the 
ground close nndei* them. The ground rises so abruptly behind them 
that at any distance they would give no shelter, and the foi*t is 
commanded on the north from a hill in Ldlgun, and on the south 
from the hill of Rtlmeshvar, each about 2000 yards distant, with 
perfectly possible ascents at any side. The masonry of the walls is 
mostly small and put together with mortar only in a few places. The 
gate and its neighbourhood are the sti’ongest points. Except on 
the north-west, where it has fallen down considerably, the wall is in 
fair repair. On the north side was a pon^d now empty. The east is 
the only side where water is constantly found, but that in small 
quantities. 

The fort was built by Shivfiji in 1673, and finished in 1674 as an 
outpost guarding the east frontier of his newly acquired territory. 
In 1800 the fort, then in the hands of the Pratinidhi, was invested 
by Mahadji Sindians force with 25,000 men.’^ The Eamoshis in 
the south-west machi were attacked and killed the horse of Muzaf- 
fai'khan one of Sindia’s generals. The mdoliis were then sacked 
and burnt. Further havoc was stopped by the influence of the 
Sarnobat Ghorpade's wife who was sister to the wife of Sindia. 
In 1803 Balvantrav Bakshi the commandant of the fort fought here 
a battle with Yesai S^heb Firangi, The fort was shelled, the mdcMs 
sacked, and a contribution of £300 (Rs. 3000) levied. In 1805 the 
fort was attacked by Fattehsing ^M^ne. The Kdrkhdnis and other* 
officers were killed and Fattehsing took many horses in the neighbour- 
hood. In 1806 after the battle of Vasantgad, Bapu Gokhalo brought 
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tlie Panfc PratinidM to ChimangaoBy a Koregaon village close to the 
nortli of the foi% and tlie fort was then surrendered to him. He 
administered it for five years till 1811 when the Peshwa took charge 
of it.^ It appeal’s to have surrendered in 1818 without resistance. 

Va'rngad Fort in M^n lies, as the crow flies, about twelve miles 
north-west of Dahivadi, within the limits of Panvan village. The 
best way to it is to camp at Pingli Budrukh four miles south-west of 
Dahivadi and to travel thence by the very rough Tasgaon-Mograla 
road for about ten miles to J^dhavvadi, a hamlet of Bijvadi village 
lying almost a quarter of a mile east and within sight of the road ; 
from here a well marked track due west goes to the village of 
Ton die, and from Tondle a path leads direct to the fort over rough 
ground broken but perfectly passable by a pony, and skirting the 
northern base of the long plateau of Panvan. The direction of the 
path is generally a little north of west and it crosses innumerable 
small ravines and water-courses which lead through rough hill 
tracts to the edge of the plateau of which the Md,n sub-division 
chiefly consists. These streams pour down the bare sides of the 
main hill range, here some 1000 to 1500 feet high, on to the plain 
of Girvi adjoining the Phaltan state. The country all the way 
from Pingli is terribly bare and rocky. Here the stony hills and 
ravines are inteiTupted by fairly level plateaus with tolerable soil 
and good sites for cultivation and grazing. A few small deer and 
chinkhdra will pfobably be seen, while cattle are everywhere 
browsing in considerable numbers. Three hamlets, one of them 
known as Ghod^vadi,, are reached, and some well-to-do cultivators 
will probably meet the visitor and turn out to be Gadkaris or 
descendants of the ancient hereditary fort garrison. The hamlet is 
situated on a projection between the two ravines, and has been built 
on a hill of a truncated conical shape. The hill rises about 250 feet 
above the level of the plateau, which itself constitutes the summit of 
the Mahadev range at this point. The cone with the walls on it is 
seen from a great distance and appears very small indeed. But on 
near approach it is seen to be but the inner citadel of a place of 
considerable size and strength for the times in which it was built. 
On the south-west the outer wall or enceinte is entered by a rude 
gateway of a single pointed arch about eight- feet high and five feet 
teoad. As usual there is a curtain of solid masonry inside. The 
[ gate lies about 1 50 yards east of the edge of the plateau, which 
there terminates in an almost unbroken vertical precipice of several 
hundred feet in height and receding in a north-easterly direction. 
No wall was built along about three hundred yards of this part which 
is absolutely unscalable, but for the rest of the way the walling is 
continued along the edge of the cliff in a north-east direction for 
about another three hundred yards. Here it turns still following the 
cliff to the south-east for another seven hundred yards, and then 
; gradually rounds to the westward covering four hundred and fifty 
, ; yards!^ more till it meets the gateway. But for the break of the 
■ precipice this outer w%ll would form a nearly equilateral 
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triangle with, the comers rounded off, the side being of some 
six hundred and fifty yards. Facing nearly north, about fifty 
yards from the north-east angle, is a gateway with a couple of 
curtains in solid masonry. This entrance is cut in the sides of 
the cliff about twenty feet below the top which is reached by 
some dozen steps. It consisted as usual of a pointed arch, the 
top fallen in, about ten feet high by five broad. It leads out to 
the path down to Girvi a village in the plains below and it probably 
formed the communication with Phaltan. This road winds 
down the face of the range for some five hundred feet till it 
hits the shoulder of a spur which it then follows to the base. The 
walling on the south side, from the edge of the cliff to some 
hundred yards east of the southern gate, is not more than a couple 
of feet in thickness and consists of ill-fitting stones unmortared. 
The rest is massive and well mortared and still fairly 
preserved. The average height is from seven to ten feet. In the 
south-east angle is a rude temple of Bhairavnath and a few houses 
with the remains of many more. On the right side of the southern 
gate is ^ well preserved stone pond about thirty yards square with 
steps leading down to it. Next to and on the north of 
Bhairavn^th^s temple is another pond. The way up to the fort proper 
or upper and lower citadels is from the north side. The path up -the 
hill side, which is steep but with grass and soil left in many places, 
is almost destroyed. About 150 feet up is the outer citadel built 
on a sort of shoulder of the hill and facing almost due west. It 
contains two massive bastions of excellent masonry looking north- 
west and south-we^t so that guns planted on them could command 
respectively the north and south gateways. This citadel was 
connected with the main wall by a cross wall running across the 
whole breadth of the fort from east to west. Its entrance lies 
close below that to the upper citadel. A masonry curtain pro- 
jects so as to hide the arch itself, which is not more than seven 
feet high by three broad, and has to be entered from due east. 
On the south side the walls are carried right up to the scarp 
of the upper citadel and are some ten feet high, so that to take 
the lower citadel in rear or flank must have been difficult. The 
upper citadel is above a vertical scarp some thirty feet high. The 
entrance to it lies some thirty feet above that to the lower citadel, 
and is cut in the rock about eight feet wide. There is a gateway 
of a pointed arch with the top fallen in and twenty odd steps leading 
up to it and ten more out out of the rock, and winding up past the 
inside curtain on to the top. The walls of this upper citadel 
are sfcill in tolerable preservation. They were originally about ten 
feet high and built of fair masonry. There is a large turret on 
the south-west corner, evidently meant to command the southern 
gate. About ten yards to the east of this turret is a new looking 
building which was the head-quarters or sadar. Immediately east of 
this and below it is a great pit about thirty feet square and equally 
deep roughly cut in the rock and said by the people to be a dungeon. 
Next it on the south is a small pond evenly out and lined with mortar 
used for storing water. There^are some remains of sepoys’ houses, 
and, near the turi'et, a small stone wheel said to belong to a gun. 
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The outer walls east of the gates have bastions at every turn of the 
cliffs, and the masom^y here is partioularly strong and well preserv- 
ed, It would appear, that attacks were dreaded chiefly from the 
plain below. The assailants could either come up the spur towards 
the north entrance or they might attempt the spurs on the other side 
of the eastern ravine and attack the southern gateway. Hence 
apparently the reason for strengthening the walls of the enceinte on 
this side. After passing the southern gateway the assailants would be 
commanded from the lower citadel. They would then be encountered 
by the cross wall. If that obstacle was overcome the besieged would 
run round the east side and into the two citadels. The appearance 
from the fort of the plain in the north is most formidable. It would 
however be easily captured now. The Panvan plateau completely 
commands and indeed almost overhangs it. The fort is believed to 
have been built by Shivaji to resist the Moghals whose attacks he musfe 
have dreaded from the plain below. The Karkhanis or Superintendent 
of the fort was a Prahhu and his descendant a fine strong young 
man still lives on lands held by bim in the neighbourhood. The 
fort garrison consisted of 200 Eamoshis, Mhars, and other hereditary 
Gadkaris besides sepoys. It was surrendered in 1818 to Viththal 
Pant Phadnis of the Raja of Satdra left in charge of the town. He 
detached 200 men to take possession, being part of a force then 
raised to protect the town from the enterprizes of Bajirdv^s 
garrisons then in the neighbourhood.^ 

’Va''sotahillfort«in Jd^vli is situated five miles west-north-west of 
Tdimbi, at the head of a small valley which branches west from the 
Koyna. At the mouth of the valley is a village named V^sota, but 
the fort is within the limits of Met Indoli village, and on the very 
edge of the Sahy^dris. It is a flat-topped hill nearly oval in shape 
and about 800 feet above the valley. The height on the other or 
Konkan side is probably some 3700 feet. The first clear drop is 
perhaps 1500 feet, which, Arthur^s Seat excepted, is one of the 
sheerest on the Sahyddris. The ascent is made from Met Indoli 
village. The first half is through dense forest apparently primeval, a . 
block specially preserved to increase the difficulties of approaching 
the fort. Emerging from this by the path which is here and there 
cut into steps and gets steeper every yard there is a harm grove 
which is nasty to get through, but quite commanded from the fort. 
Further on is a perfectly bare piece of rook with rude steps cut in it. 
This leads to the double gateway at the northern end of the eastern 
face along a causdWay made for about twenty yards on a ridge 
below the scarp. To enter this the path, here much blocked up 
with fallen debris, turns right round to the. south, and by some fifty 
steps cut in the rock emerges on to the plateau above. There are 
three massive masonry arches set in mortar and apparently of 
Musalmdn type. The space on the top is some fifteen acres in 
extent. On reaching the top and turning to the north close 
by is the temple of Chandkdi a small plain stone structure. 
Fifty yards farther is a large pond forty feet square and fifty feet 
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deep. Beside tMs is aiLot^^ pond holding good water. It is 
built of large blocks of dry stone, each block projecting about 
two inches below the one above^ a very ancient type. Further on is 
a temple of Mahddev with an image-chamber and a small hall 
completely modermsed. It has a small whitewashed spire with 
an urn-like top. There are remains of the head- quarters or sadar a 
building about fifty feet square with walls about fifteen feet high and 
three feet thick, modern but of finely hewn stone. The plinth and 
first three feet of the walls are partly of large dry stone blocks and 
may be much older. To this building is attached an inner dwelling 
house or mdjgJiar with a court about thirty feet square, on the west 
of which is the powder magazine. The defences consist of a vertical 
scarp varying in height from thirty^'to sixty feet, crowned by a wall 
and parapet from six to eight feet high and loopholed at intervals. 
The principal portion of this wall is of huge boulders of dry stone, but 
it was added to by different masters of the fort, who mostly used 
mortar and smaller masonry. To the north is a small detached 
head, used apparently as an outpost. It is connected with the fort 
by a narrow neck which dips some thirty feet below the general 
level of the fort. This has been filled up with immensely strong 
mortared masonry, while the walls of this head, though mostly 
modern, are in very good condition. The rest are much fallen in. 
On the south of the fort is a gorge, on the other side of which rises 
what is known as the old fort. This is about 300,yards distant, and, 
like the hills to the north about 1000 yards ^distant, completely 
commands the present fort. Remains of the batteries of the British 
attacking force are still seen on the brow of the old fort. But 
there are no other buildings or trace of fortifications on it, nor is 
any reason given why it is so named. The cliff to the west 
of the gorge has a sheer drop of 1500 feet if not more. It is 
known as the B^bukhd,da and was used as a place of execution for 
criminals or offenders who used to be hurled down the cliff. The 
west face of the fort is only a degree less abrupt, and a loose block 
or boulder of the old wall, if tumbled down the cliff, may be seen 
bounding from ledge to ledge with increasing violence and speed 
for an extraordinary distance. The face of the cliff to the south is 
in three concave stretches and a shout or whistle gives three or 
sometimes four beautifully distinct echoes. The view to the north 
is fine, including Makrandgad or the Saddleback and the fine group 
of steep hills about Kandat and the Pir pass. The view south is 
shut out by the Babukhada, but the west gives an extensive prospect 
over the rugged Konkan down to the sea. 

The fort of Vdsota is the most ancient in the hill districts. It is 
attributed to the Kolhapur Silahara chief Bhoja II. (1178 - 1193) 
of Panhdla and, from the Cyclopean blocks of unmortared trap which 
form the pond and older portions of the wall, appears undoubtedly 
to be of great antiquity. The gateway looks Musalm^n, but it is 
doubtful whether any Muhammadan ever came so far. The Shirkes 
and Mores possessed the fort till it was taken by Shiv^ji in 1655 
after the murder and conquest of the Jivli chief. Shiv^ji named the 
fort Vajragad which name it has not retained. Since then it was chiefly 
used as a state prison. Early after his defeat at Kirkee {5th November 
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1817) Bajirav sent tlie Sdtara Eija and liis family into confinement at 
V asota, but before tbe end of the month the princes were brought away 
and sent to join his camp on inarch fi^om Pandharpur to the Junnar 
hills. The wives and families with him remained till the following 
April. About the same time Cornets Hunter and Morrison of the 
Madras establishment, on their way from Haidarabad to Poona with 
a small escort, were captured by the Peshwa^s forces at Uroli about 
fifteen miles east of Poona after a manful resistance, sent first to 
K^ugori fort in KoMba^ where they were severely treated and 
thence to Vasota. At Vasota they were lodged in a single room in 
the head-qnarter buildings. A man named Mhat^rji Kanhoji Chavhdn 
looked after them and was rewarded by the British Government 
for his attentions. Their humane treatment was due to the special 
orders of B^pu Gokhale, The British force advanced from Medha 
by Bdmnoli and T^mbi, driving in outposts at Vasota and met at 
Indoli. Negotiations were opened with the commandant one Bhaskar | 
Pant, but he obstinately refused to surrender. The British forces 
then advanced a detachment under cover of the thick forest 
before mentioned to positions in the kdrvi grove where they dug 
shelters for themselves in the hill side. A battery was set up on 
the old fort. The local story is that negotiations proceeded seven 
days, when at last it was decided to bombard. The first shot fell 
over in the Konkan, the next in the powder magazine which it 
blew up, the thirddn the temple of Chandkdi, and the fourth in the 
middle of the head-quarter on which the commandant surrendered* 
This is the native account but evidently not true, as, according to 
Grant Duff, the bombardment lasted twenty hours.^ The prize 
property amounted to about £20,000 (Rs. 2 Idkhs) and the Sdtd^ra 
R^a recovered family jewels worth £30,000 (Rs. 8 IdJchs),^ 

Va'tegaon in Vd^lva is an alienated village of about 2800 people 
on the banks of a stream called the Bhogavati Ganga six miles 
north-west of Peth. The village lies on both banks of the river and 
is in charge of a Brd.hman kamdvisddr under the Kurundvdd chief 
to whom it belongs. The village has an indigenous school and a 
liquor shop under the British Government. The streets and roads 
are better than is usual in villages of its size and there are two or 
three well off merchants trading in tobacco, raw sugar, and other 
agricultural produce. On the left bank of the stream, in the west 
half of the village, are two temples of Lakshmindr^yan and V^teshvar 
Mahadev. The original portions of the structures are of finely 
hewn stone and cdhsist of an inner shrine or gdbhdra about ten 
feet square and dome-roofed. The entrance is by an arch three 
feet wide and built like the walls three feet thick. There is a cross 
passage two feet wide and another similar door leading by one 
step into the outer hall, the vestibule or mandap, which is about 
fourteen feet square with the corners cut off by oblique canopy -like 
arches. The roof is also dome-shaped and about thirty feet high 
all of large stone. Two more steps lead into another mandap with 

^ Bom. Gazetteer, XI. S23, 471 -472. » Details given above pp, 306-307. 
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galleries of roiigB. work used for sermons or Mrtmis md religious 
stories or pur dns. The images of N^r^jan and Lakskmi are on a 
curious stands consisting of fi^e upright blocks or slabs of highly 
polished stone each one broader than and ranged behind the other^ the 
broadest behind* The outer corners of each slab are decorated with 
a carved pendant shaped like a ram^s head. Outside over the gdbhdra 
is the usual pyramidal sort of pinnacle about forty feet high from 
the ground decorated with figures of gods and goddesses but in cut 
stone instead of as usual in brick. The four corners of the .gdbhdra 
and inner mandap have smaller pinnacles to match and there is also 
a central pinnacle to the inner mandap. The court is insignificant 
but for a fine bit of masonry wall built on the side of a stream. A 
noteworthy feature of this temple is the use of stone throughout, 
particularly for the internal dome roofs and pinnacles. The effect 
internally is striking and the situation on the stream most picturesque. 
The original structure was built by one Eaghopant Joshi a native of 
Vdtegaon village who served as minister or kdrbhdri to one of the 
subordinate chiefs of the Nimbalkar family in the time of Nana 
Fadnavis (1764 - 1800). 

The Vateshvar temple is a small insignificant building of rough trap 
and mortar, hut it has a strictly pyramidal tower about forty feet 
high. The court-yard is a hundred feet square and ^surrounded by 
ruined cloisters. The walls are of masonry, quite four feet thick, of 
roughly cut rectangular blocks of trap, each corner flanked with a 
small bastion. A winding pavement with steps here and there leads 
up to the entrance which is by an insignificant arbhway. The temple 
is beautifully situated at a sudden bend in the stream, and behind 
it is a magnificent grove of tamarinds perhaps finer than any of 
their kind in the district. The temple is said to be old but who 
built it is not known. 

Vita, 17° 16' north latitude and 74° 35' east longitude, forty-seven 
miles south-east of Sat4ra, with in 1881 a population of 4477, is 
the head-quarters of the Khanapur sub-division, with a muni- 
cipality, a post office, a sub-judge’s court, and a vernacular school 
It is situated at the junction of the Tasgaon-Mogr^la and 
KarM-Bij4pur roads twenty-six miles east of Karad and eighteen 
miles north of Tasgaon with the Terla river seven miles to the west. 
The town lies in a slight depression, a bit of rolling ground divid- 
ing the valley of the Vita river from the Terla. Two miles east is 
a rather more abrupt rise of about 200 feet on to the Khanapur 
plateau. The Vita is a small stream which flows into the Yerla at 
Bh^lavni seven miles to the south-west. It runs very dry in the 
hot weather and barely suffices for the water-supply of the town. 
On its banks are some fine mango trees about the irrigated lands 
which make a good camping ground. The municipality established 
in 1854 had in 1882-83 an income of £93 (Es. 930) and an 
expenditure of £48 (Es. 480). It is intended to provide Vita with a 
dispensary, the only difficulty being about the building. The town 
has a wall about twenty feet high, of stone for the lower ten feet 
and the upper ten mud, with gates on the east and west flanked 
by bastions. The sub-divisional offices are in an old native mansion 
built against the' east wall with a gateway flanked by . a strong 
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left bank of tbe Knslma, twenty-one miles north-west of Sdtara 
m a holy town, the head-quarters of the Wai sub-division with 
in 1881 a population of 11,626. The town lies fifty-six miles south- 
east of Poona with which it is connected by a metalled road which 
branches off from the Southern Maratha Country mail road at 
^rul seven miles east of W^i and forty-eight miles south of Poona 
mils one of the most sacred places on the Krishna, and has a 
large Brdhman population. At the west end of the town the 
nver forms a pool partly by the aid of a stone weir buflt from the 

temple of Ganpati. The 
face of the river for halfa mile is lined with steps, and for an hour 
after dawn and before sunset people are incessantly enga^^ed in 
ov!rht^ >1® clothes-washing. The river banks are^low and 
gra.ss and trees. The country round is beaiitifullv 
wooded^with mangoes, and the Pasarni and Pandavgad ranges form 
^ a “Okie background to the smilin g valley viewed either from fiorth or 

S^south the^K Sahy^ri range rises blue in the distance, 

and south the Krishna winds on ever-widening and deepenino' its 
banks clothed 'with fertility and verdure. The 1872 census showed 

Musalmdns. The i881 census showed an increase of 614 or 11 676 

Srtte?.!, T'? 963 Mnsatoans and it,. CWiS 

iSesides the sub-di visional revenue and police offices Wdi has a 

municipality, snb-3ndge's court, dispensary, post ofiSce travellers’ 
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or mansfoH, and a tetnple. Tlie gl^at goes by tbe name of Granapuri 
and is a fiigM of twelve steps. The first portion 200 feet long was 
built of cut-stone by G angddbar Rastia in 1789. To tbis one Bh4u 
Joshi added seventy-six feet and Bajir^v II. (1796- 1817) eighty feet, 
making now an unbroken length of S56 feet. At the back of the 
steps is a plain brick wall through which a door opens into the 
street with the Ganapori vdda now the sub- judge’s court on the left 
and the temple of Umamaheshvar Panchiyatan on the right. The 
temple on the right like was built by Gangidhar Rdstia 

in 1784<. It consists of a vestibule and shrine and is about forty 
feet high. It has ail the Muhammadan forms of architecture 
common at the period. In the four corners are separate shrines 
dedicated to Vishnu, Lakshmi, Ganpati, and Surya. Vishnu’s shrine 
is on the left on entering and has a wooden hall or manda'p, the 
back wall of which is covered with figures as are also the outer walls. 
The great cluster of river temples begins at some distance nearly 
opposite the travellers’ bungalow. The first on a low ghat seventy- 
five feet long is a domed shrine containing a marble Nandi and the 
image of Dhakleshvar MahMev. In a Tine with it, but near the 
bank on an upper ledge of the same ghdt^ is the temple of Gangd,- 
rameshvar Mahd-dev built by Gangadhar Rastia about 1780. It is 
built of basalt and consists of an open veranda withjbhree scolloped 
arches and a shrine. The breadth in front is thirty-two feet and 
the length from, front to back about twenty-six feetj while the 
height, including the dome of brick and stucco with blank panels, is 
not less than forty feet. In front is Nandi urTder a plain canopy. 
The next is a temple of Gaiipati built by Ganpatr^v Rastia 

in 1762 at a cost of £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) near a ghat IfiS feet long 
built by Gan patrav’s brother A'nandrav Bhik5;ji. Besides the 
usual veranda and shrine, in which is a huge black basalt image of 
Ganpati painted red, the temple has a covered court or mandap 
(60' X 30'). The roof is fiat and composed of square cut-stones 
cemented with mortar. The walls have the unusual thickness of 
four feet which gives considerable dignity to the small arches five 
on a side and three at the end with which they are pierced. 
Except the dome which is pyramidal or ccJhical and of brick covered 
with white plaster and fluted, the material used is gray basalt. The 
total height is over seventy feet. 

Ascending the bank but hidden from view by the huge Ganpati 
temple is the Kashivishveshvar temple perhaps the best grt.)np of 
buildings in Wai. Surrounded by a wall, the, temple stands in a 
quadrangular court 216' by 95'. It was built in 1757 by Anandr^v 
Biiikaji Rastia and consists of a shrine and a vestibule with a total 
length from front to back of forty-nine feet and a facade of about 
twenty- eight feet from side to side. A notable part of the building- 
is a covered court called kund mandap at the east entrance with a 
lamp-pillar or dipmdl on each side. The mandap is about forty 
feet square, and its flat roof is of square stone cemented with mortar 
and supported on sixteen lofty pillars in four rows of four each with 
neat semicircular moulded arches between them. The pillars, about 
1' 6" in diameter and about 15' high, make three parallel arches 
whether looked at from north to south or from east to west In the 
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style Moliamioadi^^ forms largely preTaiL The spire is twelve- 
sided with, like the Lakshmi tower^ three tiers with rows of figures 
and a MahammadaB dome i the temple maiukip is domed and there 
are four pinnacles at the corners. The large ball or Nandi in fronts 
under a plain canopy with plain scolloped arches, is carved out of a 
magnificent piece of black basalt. The bells and flo-wers with which 
it is adorned are very beautifully cot. The wdiole teinpde structure 
is of basalt and the pillars originally black are polished to the 
brightness of a mirror. There is a little ornanientation at the spring 
of the arches and on the facade butnone elsew^here. But the exquisite 
fineness of the stone work and material and its general lightness 
make the building the best sight in Wdi. The next, away from the 
river on the east side of the market, is a temple of Mahdlakshmi 
built in 1778 by Anandrav Bhikd,ji Eastia at a cost of £27,563 
(Rs, 2,75,630), The temple, about seventy feet high, consists of a 
vestibule and shrine, which together measure about seventy feet; 
from back to front. The facade is about forty feet from side to side. 
The vestibule is open in front with two pillars and pilasters in antis. 
The corners at the top are rounded off by scolloped work. In the 
floor is a trap door and the roof is formed of large slabs stretching 
from lintel to lintel. The man dap has two doors on each side, 
five pillars im depth with two in width, and on a lower step an 
additional range over a stylobate approached by three steps. The 
whole looks heavy and dark. The beauty of the Lakshmi temple 
is its gracefully tapering spire which has a square base with a 
handsome frieze abbve which are five dodecagonal tiers surmounted 
by an urn or kalas. The whole is about fifty-si35^ feet high. 

Off the west side of the street leading to the market, in a garden 
(200' X 100') enclosed by a high stone wall, is the temple of Vishnu 
built in 1774 by Anandrav Bhikd,ji Eastia at a cost of £21,625 
(Es. 2,16,250). A covered court or mandap (48'xl8') of five 
round arches, supported by square-based massive pillars five feet 
thick with a cut-stone roof without intermediate support, leads to 
a raised veranda with three small Muhammadan Saracenic arches^ 
behind which is the shrine. The walls are very thick, with five 
scolloped arches on eacb side and three in front. The roof facade 
is worked in arabesques. The spire is poor, and consists of three 
octagonal tiers. The whole about fifteen feet high is of beantifully 
cut gray stone and excepting the spire very handsome. The 
mandap or hall is the best in Wai. There are ten other temples 
on the river bank ^ of no special note, eight of them dedicated 
to Mahddev, one to Dattatraya, and one to Vithoba. The eight 
Mahddev temples built by various private individuals vary in date 
from 1740 to 1854.^ The temple of Dattdtraya was built in 1861 
by a mendicant named Vyankoba Bdva on a ghdt or landing made 
in 1786 by Anandrav Eastia. The temple of Vithoba was built 
by Tai Sdheb the great-grandmother of the Bhor chief. 


' , supporfeing the arfches are of plated work in beautifully polished 
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Besides tlie temples the chief objects of interest in and about the 
town are Eastia^s vddds or mansions^ an old Peshwa bridge, and 
Buddhist caves in Lohare village about four miles to the north. 
Of Rastia^s mansions there are several in and about the town. 
The chief of them is the Moti B%h in a large garden with water 
tower and fountains about a mile and a half west of Wai. The 
mansion was built about 1789 by Anandrav Bhikaji Rastia at a 
cost of £10,200 (Rs. 1,02,000). The interior walls are covered with 
paintings whose colour is fast fading away. 

The Peshwa^s bridge is to the south of the town about a hundred 
L yards below the new Krishna bridge. It is said to have been built in 
the time of the Brahman government, and the oldest inhabitants 
of Wai know from hearsay that wayfarers used to cross the river on 
planks fixed between the piers. There are eight piers remaining but 
the original number would seem to have been ten. The piers ai*e 
irregular in size and shape and situated at irregular intervals. 
They stand on the rock of the river and are mostly nine feet high. 
They are formed by a wall of rough masonry and excellent mortar 
built in the shape of an oval. This was filled in with whitewash 
and stones and plastered over with cement. The piers vary in 
girth from fifty-six to sixty-nine feet and the short diameters 
average thirteen feet. The intervals vary from fourteen to nineteen 
feet. So far as known the bridge was merely built to join W^i 

[ with the opposite river bank, and it did not ^form part of any 
particular line of communication.^ 

I Pour^ miles north of W^i, in the village of Lohdre and near 

I Sultdnpur, is a group of eight excavations cut in soft trap rock, 

I running from south-east to north-west and facing south-west. The 
I first from the south-east is a plain dwelling cave or mhdra about 

; 27' by 21' with three cells and a pond near it. The second and 

chief cave has a hall 81' by 29' 6" and 8^6" high with a bench along 
I the left side and along parts of the front and back ; four cells on 
the right side with bench-beds and small windows ; while in the back 
are two more similar cells with a ddghoha shrine between them. The 
shrine 16' square had originally a door and two windows to admit 
; light. The capital of the ddghoia or relic-shrine has been destroyed 
to convert it into a huge ling 6' 4" high and 8' in diameter called 
Palkeshvar or Palkoha. To the left of this chief cave is a much 
ruined excavation. Two hundred yards north-west of this is 
, another dwelling cave or vilidra of which the hall is about the 
same size as the hall of the chief cave and has a bench round the 
sides and back and four cells in the back and one on the left side, 
also an entrance made in the right wall running up to what may 
have been intended for a chamber over the roof of the cave but 
never finished. The roof is supported by six octagonal pillars in 
two rows from front to back with a stone joist running through the 


^ Mr. H. R Cooke, C.S. 

2 Fergusson and Burgess* Cave Temples of India, ^12-2X3. The caves were first 
described by the late SirBarfcle Frere about ISWwhen Commissioner of S^Mra, 
Journal Bomb, Branch Roy, As. Soc, III. Fart XI. 
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teads of eacli row, but only fragments of tbem are left. On tbe 
right hand wall near the back are the Temains of some human 
figures, apparently two standing females and two seated males, all 
now headless and otherwise mutilated. The other caves are smaller 
and not of much interest. 

Its position on the Krishna in a beautiful valley and the Buddhist 
caves in its neighbourhood ^ show W&i to have been a holy town 
and an old Buddhist settlement. Wdi is locally believed to be 
Yiratnagai'i,^ the scene of the thirteenth year exile of the Pandavs.® 
Nothing further is known of Wai until Musalmdn times. In 1429 
Malik uUTuiar, the Bahmani governor of Daulatabad, after subduing 
the Eamoshis and other banditti of Khat^v and the Mahd,dev hills, 
marched to Wai.^ Between 1453 and 1480 Wai is mentioned as a 
military post of the Bahmanis from where troops were ordered in 
1464 to join the Bahmani minister Mahmud Grdw^nin his Konkan 
expedition.® About 1648 Wai was the head-quarters of a Bijapur 
or manager,^ When Shiv^ji rebelled, he took possession 
of Wdi, and before his murder at Pratapgad in 1659 Wdi was 
the scene of the last halt of Afzulkhan and his ill-fated expedition.'^ 
From this time Wai passed to the Marathas. In 1687 it was 
attacked by the Bijdpur general Shirjekhan who suffered here a 
defeat at the hands of the able Mar4tha general Hambirrdv Mohite 
who however was killed on the occasion. This victory enabled the 
Mar4th4s to occupy much of the open country they had previously 
lost to the Moghaljs.® The latter got possession of Wai again in 
1690 m the reign of E4jdram (1689-1700), but it was regained for 
the Marathds in the same reign by Santdji Grhorpade the oldest 
representative of the Kdpshi Ghorpade family. Ramchandrapant, 
one of the chief men of the time, and afterwards made minister or 
amdtya^ proposed a stratagem whereby Santdji managed to 
completely surprise the faujddr of W^i, took him prisoner with all his 
troops, and established a Maratha post or thdua in the town. On its 
capture the Wai district was given in charge of Shankr^ji Narayan 
a clerk of Ramchandrapant who retook from the Moghals the 
important fortress of Rajgad in the Bhor state,® Wai then fell into 
the hands of the Peshwds,hut in 1753 was occupied by Rajar^m^s 
widow Tarahai with the aid of 5000 Ramoshis and Marathas.^® 
About 1774 E4m Shastri,the spiritual and legal adviser at the Poona 
court, retired from the government in disgust to a sequestered place 
near Wdi on hearing that Raghun^thrav fi.na]ly connived at the 
murder of his nephew Nar^yanrav Peshwa.^^ About; 1790 theRastia 
family of Wai first began to rise to influence at the Peshwa^s court 
at Poona where they sided with the ministerial party against the 
encroachments of Mahddji Sindia.^^ In October 1791 Major Pxice, 


, : .,,4 


' ' 

lil-'w 


1 Br, Burgess’ Antiquarian Lists, 58-59. See above pp. 224, 61.8. 

® Hence the name Vair^tgad given to the fort in the neighbourhood. 

» Lady Falkland’s Chow Chow, 191 - 192. ^ Grant Buff’s Mardthds, 26. 

I Bnggs’ Ferishta, II. 483. 6 Q^aut Duff’s Mardth4s, 62. 

; ^ardthis, 76. » Grant Bu ff’s Mardth^s, 154. 

1 graaat Bugs Mdrdtb^, 166. lo Grant Buff’s Mardth4s, 280. 

362. » Grant Buff’s Mar4th4s, 502. 
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wliose Memoirs of tlie Early Life and Services of a Field Officer were 
published in 1839 by Major Moor autbor of tbe Hindu Pantlieon^ 
describes Wai as a town of great importance, the property of the 
elder brother of the Eastia family who had built several neat 
stuccoed temples. The town was locally helieved to be the scene of 
the exploits of the Pandav brothers, one of whom slew in battle the 
giant Kichak and dragged the body to the summit of the eminence 
hard by now named Pandavgad and the toe of the giant was so large 
that, in tearing it along, it ploughed up the very deep ravine which 
terminates near the entrance of the town from the eastward. The 
large tumulus on the hill north-east of Wai, with a temple on its top, 
was said to be formed of the body of the monster and three of his 
companions burnt to ashes by the conqueror.^ In 1796 when N£na 
Fadnavis found B^jir^v Peshwa siding with Sindia to compass his 
ruin he retired to Wai. The next year Haripant Phadke the 
Peshwa general was sent to bring Nana hack to Poona. Bat as 
he advanced with 4000 horse N^na took alarm and fled to the 
Konkan.2 I 793 Parshuram Bhau Patvardhan of Tasgaon was 
* confined at Wai, but soon released on quelling some disturbances 
in the neighbourhood.^ In 1827 Captain Clunes notices W^i 
as a town with a large Brahman population, formerly belonging 
to the Rastias and still their residence.^ About 1850 Xjady Falkland 
(1848-1854) writes of Wdi, ^I know nowhere a more lovely spot 
than Wdi, and although! often visited it during my stay in India, I 
saw new beauties every time. Here there is gi’and scenery, as well 
as pleasing quiet spots and charming bits. The view from the 
travellers^ bun gal oyf is perfectly beautiful. Behind the city rise 
hills of ail the shapes which are peculiar to the mountains in the 
Deccan. There are round, peaked, flat-topped hills ; some covered 
with rocks, looking at a distance like forts and castles,’’^ 

Yavteslivar is a small village on the plateau to the north-west of 
the summit of the Yavteshvar hill, about two miles west of Sd.tara. 
The plateau is reached by a good bridle path branching off from 
the tunnel at Satara or by the steps which climb straight up the 
hill side. It is 1100 feet above the plain and pleasantly cool at 
all times of the year, though a little ho€ wind is sometimes felt. 
During the hot weather it is not unfrequently used as a health-resort 
for the civil and military officers of the station of Satara. The village 
contains a temple of Y avteshvar and close to the south farther up 
the slope are the remains of two bungalows. 

Yelur in Valva, nine miles south-east of Pethand four miles west 
of the Sdt^ra-KolMpur mail I’oad, is a large village with in 1881 a 
population of 2808. It is the residence of several well-to-do capitalists 
and large agriculturists, with an export traffic to Ohiplun in pepper 
sugarcane tobacco and Imrdai oilseed. At its weekly market on 
Saturday, besides the articles above mentioned, cattle horses sheep 
and goats are largely bought and sold. The village was originally 
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I Memoirs, 275 - 276. Grant Duffs Mar^thds, 523, 525, 

^ Grant Duffs Mardthi^s, 535. ^ Itinerary, 32, 

* Chow Chow, I, 138 ; Murray Bombay Handbook, 134 •105. 
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walled, remains of which may be still seen. About a mile east of the 
village IS an excellent grove of mangoes for a camp. “ 

™ 1S81 a population of 705, lies close tn+lio 
Kar^d-Kumbha J pass road three miles south-west of P^tan. ClSe 
tothe south of the road on the river bank, conspicuous from afar is 
a fine grove of mango trees. _ In the middle of this ^ove k ! 
small stone temple with a tiled roof and a l-ina said to be Yedoba 
an mcarnation of Sliiv. Silver masks of the god are carried in 
procession on the fair day, namely the full-moon of G/Zm or 
March- April. Some 10,000 people assemble every year, this beinff 
the favourite fair of the hill cultivators who come^from vervTonf 
^stances to visit it. They stay three days and camp 
direction. Special police parties are detached for sanitarv 
arrangements, notwithstanding which the nuisance and pollution 

ffvnn account Yerad, thoLh I 

fevounte camp should not be visited between the fair and^the 

ruXroll maLur lLt 

caugnt trolling or with the spoon bait. 
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Of the six Satara or feudatories which became tributaries to 
the British Government on the lapse of the SaMra territory in 1849, 
four, Bhor Phaltan Aundh and Jath, with in 1883 an area of 3026 
square miles, 318,687 people, and a gross revenue of £178,186 
(Rs. 17,81,860), are under the supervision of the Collector of Satara 
as Political Agent. Of these Bhor lies in the north-west, Phaltan 
in the north, Aundh in the east, and Jath in the extreme south-east. 
Besides these four large jdgirs or states, a group of six villages 
belonging to the jdgirddr of Daphlapur is under the Collector of 
Satara as Political Agent. Tinder British rule the were 

continued in all their former rights and privileges, except the powers 
of life and death and of settling some of the more serious criminal 
cases. Their administration is now conducted on the principles of 
British law. Criminal and civil justice is administered by the 
chiefs themselves with the aid of subordinate courts. In civil suits 
special appeals from the decisions of the chief s lie to the Political 
Agent. In criminal cases heinous offences requiring capital 
punishment or transportation for life, are tried by’the Political Agent 
aided by two assessors, the preliminary proceedings being conducted 
by the chiefs. Criminal appeals from their decisions also lie to the 
Political Agent. 

Bhor begins from the north-west corner of Satara on the north 
of the Mahildev hills. From the Mahddev hills, with a breadth 
varying from thirty-five miles in the south to fifteen miles in the 
north, Bhor stretches north-west over the rough Sahyadri lands in 
south-west Poona and in east Kolaha, as far as within six miles of 
the line of the Bhor pass in Poona and seven miles of Pen in 
Kolaba, It has an estimated area of about 1491 square miles, a 
population in 1881 of 145,876 or ninety-eight to the square mile, 
and in 1883 a gross revenue of £52,318 (Es. 5,23,180). It is 
bounded on the north-west and north by KoMba, on the north- 
east by the Sahyadris, on the east by Poona and Sdtara, on the south 
by Satara, and on the wnst by Kolaba. Except one-fourth which is 
flat, the country is hilly. The climate of the part of the state which 
is above the vSahyMris is like that of Siit^ra and in the part below 
the Sahyddris is like that of Kolaba. In 1 883 the rainfall varied from 
26*8 inches at Vichitragad to 139*44 inches at Sudhdgad. Intermit- 
tent and remittent fever and gnineaworm are very prevalent, and 
cholera appears every two or three years. Of natural resources the 
chief are agriculture and forests. Iron-smelting which was once of 
some importance has been given up, and in industries the state is poor. 
Except a few cotton and wool weavers the bulk of the people are 
husbandmen mostly Marathi-speaking Hindus. The chief Hindu 
castes are Brahmans, Vanxs, Mar^th^s, Edmoshis, Mhars, Mangs, and 
Chdmbhdrs. About three-fourths of the soil is red and about 
B 1282—78 
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oiie-f oiirtli is black and gmj. Scarcely any of the land is watered ; 
what there is is watered from wells and fair weather dams. Of rivers 
above the Sahyadris the Mutha runs in the north and the Jrira, in the 
south, and below the Sahyadris the Amba runs south-west. Of roads 
above the Sahyadris the Pandharpur-Mahad made cart-road runs east 
and ^vest by the Varandha pass and Bhor to lilahad in Kolaba ; and 
the Poona-Belgaum mail road runs north and south by the Kharnatki 
pass ; and below the Sahyadris the Poona-Panvel road by the Bhor pass 
runs a little above its northern boundary. The state is at present under 
survey, but no one sub-dirision has been finally settled. In 1882-83 it 
had three civil and seven criminal courts. Besides thirty horsemen in 
the huziir pdga or head-quarter guard who aid as mounted police, the 
police were 184 strong. There is no municipality, but a committee of 
five officers supervise sanitary arrangements on which £164 (Bs.l640) 
were spent in 1882. In 1882-83 the actual revenue was returned at 
£49,500 (Ks. 4,95,000) and the expenditure at £48,800 (Es. 4,88,000). 
The local funds collections amounted to £3100 (Es. 31,000), which 
are said to have been spent on local objects ; 1045 patients were treated 
at the Bhor dispensary and 2267 persons were vaccinated. There 
are twenty-seven schools with 923 pupils. 

In 1697Eajaram, the son of Shivaji, appointed Shankraji ISTdrayan 
Pant Sachiv iof his able services.^ He was given an estate ov jdgir 
and other vatans or rent-free lands. In 1707, Shankraji died at 
Ambevadi and wm succeeded by his son Ndro. On his death in 
March 1737, Naro was succeeded by his nephew Chimnaji who had 
three sons Sadashivrav, Anandrav, and Eaghunathrav. In 1767, on 
the death of Chimnaji, his eldest son Sadashivi'av became Pant 
Sachiv, In 1787, on his death Sadashivrd,Y was succeeded by his 
youngest brother Eaghunathrav. On EaghunMir^v’s death in 1791, 
his son Shankarrav became Pant Sachiv. He had no male issue and 
adopted Chimnaji who succeeded him in 1798. Till their downfall 
in 1818, Chimnaji continued in the service of the Peshwas. On his 
death in 1827, Chimnaji was succeeded by his adopted son 
Eaghundthrdv ; for this adoption a namrwna or present of £4000 
(PkS. 40,000) was paid to the Eaja of Satara. In 1836 Eaghundthrdv, 
being without legitimate male issue, adopted Chimnaji who succeeded 
him in 1839. On the 12th. of February 1871, on his death Chimnaji 
was succeeded by his son Shankarrav, the present chief. During the 
chief’s minority a kdrlhari or manager was appointed by the British 
Government to look after his affitirs. In 1874 at the age of 
twenty-one, Shankafrav assumed the charge of his state. The Pant 
Sachiv ranks as first class sarddr. Hois a Brahman by caste and 
his head-quarters are at Bhor. He pays a yearly tribute of £523 
10s. (Es. 5235) to the British Government, nominally on account of 
filhhdna or elephant stables. 


' ^ pant sachiv was oiie of the titles given to Ms eight ministers by Shivd»j 
' , ■ - time of his crowning m 1674. The eight titles were the peshwa or prim 

• . nnnister, pant amd^ya or CK>nncilIor, pant sachiv or minister, mantri or genera 

ni; foitrign minister, nydyddhish or judge, and pandUrdv or th 
^ of pant or viceroy, ranking higher thaj 
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Phaltan lies to the north of the Mahadey range which drains 
north to the Nira. It has an estimated area of about 397 square 
miles, a population in 1881 of 58,402 or 147 to the square mile, and 
in 1883 a gross revenue of <£56,763 (Es. 5,67,680). It is bounded on 
the north by the 5[ira and beyond the JSTira by Bhimthadi in Poona, 
on the east by MaLsiras in Sholapur, on the south by Man Khatav 
and Koregaon in Satara, and on the west by Koregaon and Khandala 
in Satara. The country is chiefly flat ; lines of small stony hills 
divide it from the Satara district. The climate is hot and the 
rainfall scanty and uncertain. Intermittent and remittent fevers are 
very prevalent, also guineaworm, boils, and itches, and sometimes 
cholera and small-pox. Of natural resources the chief are building 
timber, extensive sheep-grazing lands, and salt. The chief Hindu 
castes are Brahmans, Lingayats, Marathas, Eamoshis, Chambliirs, 
Mhars, and Mangs. The prevailing soil is black and the rest is red. 
About 9000 acres of garden land are watered mostly from wells. 
Of rivers the Nira runs in the north of the state. Of roads the 
Pandharpur-Mahdd ^made cart-road runs east and west by Phaltan 
to Mahddandby the Adarki pass a road runs south-west to S^tdra. 
The chief industries are the weaving of cotton and silk goods and the 
carving of stone idols. In the town of Phaltan a number of Gujarat 
Vtois carry on a brisk trade in importing and exporting between 
the coast and the interior. Yearly fairs are held at Phaltan and Jd;vli. 
The state was surveyed in 1869-70, It suffered, severely during the 
1876-77 famine, and a good deal of arable land fell waste and has 
not again been brought under tillage, partly from the numbers who 
left and died and partly from the want of cattle. In 1882-83 the state 
had three civil courts besides criminal and sessions courts under 
J oint Administrators. Besides forty-three mkhvdlddrs or watchmen, 
who guard the public buildings in Phaltan and generally aid the 
police, the regular police are fifty-two strong. The municipality of 
Phaltan was established in 1868, and the income is levied by a 
graduated tax as well as by a sixteenth of the pay of the state 
servants. In 1882 the municipality had a revenue of £580 
(Es. 5800), of which £480 (Es. 4800) were spent on scavenging, 
roadside trees, and sinking a well. The streets are well kept and 
clean, and the road round the town is well shaded by trees. The 
taxation is 3cL (2 as,) a head. In 1882 the gross revenue of the 
state was returned at £20,900 (Es. 2,09,000), and the expenditure 
at £18,300 (Es. 1,83,000). The excise and salt arrangements are in 
the hands of the British Government. A toll has been put on the 
Adarki pass, on which the state had previously spent over £1700 
(Es. 17,000). There are sixteen schools with 719 pupils. English 
is taught at Phaltan. 

The chief of Phaltan is a Mardtha of the Povdr clan^ According 
to the state records, in 1327 one Podakla Jagdev entered the service 
of Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1351), the emperor of Delhi, who was 
then warring in the Deccan. Podakla was killed in battle, and the 
Emperor granted his son Ifimbrdj o, jdgir together with some indm 
lands and the title of ndiL Nimbrdj rounded the present town of 
Phaltan and died in 1349. He was succeeded by his son Vanag who 
was put to death in 1374. In 1390 Vanag’s son Vangpdl retook 
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Phaltan and died in 1394, Between 1394 and 1630 nine chiefs ruled 
at Phaltan, about whom little but their names is known.^ In 1644 
the ruling chief Mudhoji ( 1 630 - 1644) was killed by the king of 
Bijapur, and his son Baniji was taken prisoner to Bijapur. In iOol 
Banaji was restored to his father^s estate. He had four sous 
Mahadaji, Gorkhoji, Vangoji, and Mudhoji. In 1676, on the death 
of Banaji his third son Vangoji succeeded, but died without issue in 
1693, and was succeeded by his nephew Janoji. Janoji was deposed 
by his step-brother Banaji, and was afterwards restored by Shahu 
of Satara (17(^8 - 1749). In 1748, on his death Janoji was 
succeeded by his son Mudhoji. In 1765, on the death of Sludhoji, 
his wife Sagunabai administered the state for a short time, but was 
deposed by Peshwa Madhavrdv Ballal and one Soyraji raised to the 
chief ship. In 1774 Sagunabai adopted a son Male ji, and with the 
aid of Peshwa Madhavrav dSTdrayan regained control of the state. 
In 1777, on his death Maloji was succeeded by his adopted son 
Janrav. Janrav continued in the seryice of the Peshwas till their 
fall in 1818. On the 1st of January 1825, on Jjinrav’s death the 
state was attached by the Raja of Satara, but on the 3rd of September 
1827 Baujlji was allowed to succeed on payment of a namrdna ot 
succession fee of £3000 (Rs. 30,000). On the 17th of May 1828, 
on Banaji’s death the state was again attached by the Rd-ja of Sdtdra. 
On the 8rd of December 1841, on payment of Vinazardna or succession 
fee of £3000 (Rs. 30,000), Jibai Ai Saheb the wife of Bandji was 
allowed to adopt the present chief Mndhojirav. During Mudhojirdv’s 
minority Ai Saheb acted as regent till her death on the 17th of 
November 1853. After her death the British Government managed 
the state till the 10th of February 1860, when Mudhojirdv was put 
ill sole charge of the state. The chief of Phaltan styled Nimbdlkar, 
is a Maratha by caste and ranks as first class surddr. His head- 
quarters are at Phaltan, and he pays the British Government a yearly 
tribute of £960 (Rs. 9600) on account of svdrs or horsemen. The 
family holds a patent allowing adoption. In matters of succession 
they do not follow the custom of primogeniture. Of late, as he was 
deeply involved in debt, Mndhojirav appKed to Government for a 
loan and offered to resign the management of the state till the debt 
was paid and the affairs of the state were put in order. In December 
1882 the offer was accepted and joint administrators were appointed, 
one the son of the chief and the other a revenue officer of the British 
Government. The debts which amounted to £25,000 (Rs. 2^ Idkhs) 
will be discharged by a yearly instalment of about £2500 (Rs. 25,000) 
and the state is expected to be free from debt in thirteen or fourteen 
years. Under the joint administration many of the departments 
have been reorganized, the pay of the police has been raised, and 
the Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act has been introduced to give 
the cultivators the same protection as in Poona or Satd;ra. The 
joint administration has also resumed the civil, criminal, and revenue 
charge of the Rdm-Sansthan group of six villages, which have a 
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yearly revenue of over £4700 (Es, 47,000) and wliich Mudhojirdv 
gave ill grant to a tem|)le. 

Alindll is partly scattered within the limits of the Man, Koregaon, 
Khanapiir, Karad, and Tasgaon suhjdivisions of Satara and partly 
forms a considerable block of the Atpadi sub-division to the north- 
east of Khanapiir which drains north-east into the Man. It has an 
estimated area of about 447 square miles, a population in 1881 of 
58,916 or 131 to the square mile, and in ^1883 an estimated gross 
revenue of £39,960 (Es. 3,99,600). The Atpadi sub-division, with 
an area of about 300 square miles, is bounded on the north by Man 
in Satara and Malsiras in Sholapur, on the east by Sangola in 
Sholapur, on the south by Khanapur, and on the west by Khanapur 
Khatav and Man. The country belonging to Aundh is for the most 
part fiat. The climate of the Atpadi sub-division is hot and the 
rainfall scanty and uncertain. In 1883, the rainfall varied in 
difierent parts from sixteen to thirty inches. The prevalent diseases 
are remittent fevers, severe colds, and guineaworm. Cholera and 
small-pox occur every two or three years. The bulk of the people 
are Hindus and Musalmans, who speak Mardthi Kdnarese and 
Hindustani. The chief Hindu castes are Brahmans, Mardthas, 
Ramoshis, Mhdrs, Chambh4rs, and Mangs. In the Atp4di subdivision 
about half the soil is black, one-fourth gray, and*^ the remaining 
fourth red. In other parts about two-thirds of the soil is black and 
one-third gray. The garden land is almost all .watered from wells. 
Of rivers the M4n runs north and south in the^Atpadi sub-division. 
Of roads the Malharpeth-Pandharpur made cart-road runs through 
the Atpadi sub-division by the Kaldhon pass. In 1882-83 the state 
had one appellate and six subordinate civil courts and thirteen 
criminal courts. Besides village watchmen, the strength of the 
police is fifty-two men and 170 sketsandis or militia. In 1882-83, at 
the Aundh dispensary 2460 patients were treated and 1085 children 
vaccinated. There are nineteen schools with 736 scholars. 

The family of the Pant Pratinidhi is descended from Trimbak 
Krishna, the accountant of the village of Kinhai in the Koregaon 
sub-division of SaUra. In 1690, EajdTam, the youngest son of 
Shivtl ji, raised Trimbak's son, Parashur^m Pant, who was in the service 
of Edmchandra Pant Amatya, to the rank of sardar. He became a 
great favourite of E^jardm^s, and in 1698 was made pratinidhi or 
viceroy. In 1699, his predecessor Tim4ji Hanmant, who had been 
taken prisoner by the Moghals, was set free and re-appointed 
Pratinidhi, and Parashuram Pant received tKo office of Peshwa or 
prime minister. In 1700, on the death of Edjardm, his widow Tdrd,- 
bai again appointed Parashurdm Pratinidhi. In the civil war which 
followed the death of Eaj4,r£m, Parashuram was T^rab^i’s chief 
general, and in 1707 was defeated and taken prisoner by Shahu the 
grandson of Shivaji. Parashuram lost his appointment, and in 1710 
the ofl&oe of Pratinidhi was given to Gadadhar Pralh4d. On 
Gad4dhar’s death in the same year, Parashuram was set free and 
restored, but in 1711 the office was again taken from him and given 
to Harayan Pralhad. In 1713 Parashuram Pant was again restored 
and the oflB.ce of Pratinidhi was made hereditary in his family. In 
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death Parashuram was succeeded bv his secnn,^ 
Shriiuvas, as hia eldest son ErishnAii w«)=i -j? ■ i! tt- , ®°“ 

in the Eolhapur state. Shrinivas also cinprl ^ ishdlgad 

all his lEetiL Sh^hn’s eS adSL'^^^ fo m? 1 f rT 

male issue and was succeeded by his' youno-er\if+T.*^“‘^V^-^^^ 
commonly caUed Dadoba, whom Shahu ippoiSted to to 
postof chief minister. In 1-750, when, the death 5 ShS f S' 
eshwa Iiecaine supreme, Dadoba was deposed and in 17-51 ’^3' 
succeeded by Slinmyas Gruuffadbar also C‘illpr1 Pi ^ 
grandson of DMobaJ elder brother E^isLji plrLbrn 
Dadoba was restored to the offlop wi>u qw* * ^ 'LIiI7o2, 

On EidoWs death wiftoS iit ’*7“^''™"’“; “ ^e asMtant. 

In 1762, Eaghunith^xrrfeSLl jriir* 

his own son Bhdskarrdv. Bhdskarrdy died four nfnt+1 o^ce to 

the office wUoh wa. then given to KboSInS fn if!"? 
vas also called Bhav5,nr5,v intrigued with tk^W 
Bhonsla of Eagpur and was restored In 1765 be w^ 

cornet ^ 

SL?"? 

death, and was at once ilkd S 

have had great valour He^ied in 1 fiua ^ ®^id to 

present chief ShrSiXdv wbn succeeded by the 

permission of the British Government mdthTlate^Riifofl^^^^^ 

A nazarchia or succession fee was naid -it tli,n p ttaja of Satdra. 

Dunng the government of Sir Bartle Frere ( IsS^lsT?®! sL 

was a member of the Legislative 

PratMdhi is a Brahman by cfst Jnd ratof as 

He hves at Aundh, an isdiated viUage in the EW 

He pays no tribute to Government. ^ Ehatav sub-dmsion. 

dr^ttli stretches east and then nortb tn n/r-- i -m, • 
twenty miles south-east of Pandharnur Tt ^^out 

885 square miles, a population in 1881 ' o/dq 
square mile, and in 188q e ^ ^qj-lSb or fifty-six to the 

(Rs. 2,80,000). It is bounded on the T^thT £28,000 

and Mangalvedha in Sdngli on the e-i t°b .®^°-gola in ShoMpur 
south by Athni in BelS aid o. tb 

Except a number of small hiUs near tbeTe'* and Miraj. 

is flat. The land is poor andfbtiJ ? country 

for cattle breeding. The climate is ImT ®P®< 2 ially suited 

Ihe same as at ^Biidpur Th? slfb ^ 

ends with heavy 4Lder showeri S 
; monsoon sometimes extends +n T„?b Madras or north-east 

autumnal monthaiitSCt feii^ December. During the 
.September cholera appears almost^' common. From May to 
'! The bulk of the 
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people are Hindus wlio speak Mar^tlii K^narese and Hindustani. 
The chief Hindu castes are Brahmans, Lingayats, Jains, Marathas, 
Eamoshis, V adars, Berads, Mh^rs, Mangs, and Chambhdrs. About 
one-sixth of the soil is black, one-sixth red, and the remaining two- 
thirds stony and graTelly. Most garden lands are wintered from 
wells. Of the rivers small feeders of the Mdn and Bhiina run 
through the state. Of the roads the chief is the Karad-Bijdpur 
road running north-west and south from Bijapur to Karad by Jath. 
The survey was introduced in 1878, and has been of great benefit to 
the people by sweeping away a number of arbitrary cesses. The 
rates are moderate and there is a large area of arable waste. In 
1882 about 3000 acres were taken for tillage, and a large part has 

I been reserved for forest. The forest reserves amount to about 
38,400 acres. In 1882-83 the state had four criminal courts. The 
police were sixty-one strong. In 1882 the gross revenue was returned 
as amounting to about £27,500 (Bs. 2,75, 000), besides £800 (Bs. 8000) 
collected as local funds, and the expenditure was about £16,000 
(Es. 1,50,000) including £2200 (Bs. 22,000) paid for debts, and 
excluding £460 (Es. 4600) spent on local fund objects, chiefly on 
education. At Jath a municipal fund is raised by a tax on the sale 
of cattle at the weekly market, and the proceeds are spent in 
maintaining the roads and trees, and on ‘ lighting the town. The 
Jath dispensary, w^hich was closed for some years of financial 
embarrassment, was re-opened towards the close of 1882. The state 
has seventeen schools with 682 pupils. ^ 

The family of the Jath chief claim descent from Lakhm^ji bin 
Eldaji Chavhan, headman of the village of Daphlapur. Lakhmaji had 
two sons Satvajirav and Dhondjirdv. In 1680 Satv^jirav, who 
had entered the service of Ali Adil Shd.h, king of Bijapur,. on 
paying a succession fee or nazardna, was appointed Deshmuhh of 
the sub-divisions of Jath, Karajgi, Bardol, andVanvad; Satvajirav 
continued one of the leading Bijdpur nobles till the state was 
overthrown by Aurangzeb in 1686. He assumed independence 
for a few days, but &ially submitted to Aurangzeb, receiving 
Jath andKarajgi in^'a^^r, and Jath, Karajgi, Yanvad, and Bardol 
as vatans. Satvajirav^s two sons, Bab^ji and Kh^naji, died about 
1700 before their father. On Satvaji’s death without heirs, Esubdi, 
the wife of his eldest son Bavaji, succeeded. On her death in 
1754 Esuhai was succeeded by her nephew Yashvantr^v. In 1759 
Yashvantrdv died and was succeeded by his son Amritrd^v. Amritrav 
was succeeded by his son Khdnajirav, who had two wives Eenukdb^i 
and Saluh4i. In 1818 Eenukah^i made a treaty with the English 
under which all her possessions were confirmed to her. In 1823 
Eenukdbdi died and was succeeded by Sdlubdi who administered the 
state for ten months and died mthout leaving male issue. The 
state was then attached by the Baja of S^tara, but in 1824 it was 
granted to E^mrav bin Har^yanrdv a member of the same 
family. In 1835 Eamrdv died leaving no mak issue. The Rdja 
of S^tara agaiu attached the state and managed it till 1841, when 
it was granted to Bh%irthib^i the widow of Ramrav, In 1841, 
with the permission of the S^t&a goyernment, Bh^girthihai 
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adopted BhunMT bin BhagvantraT. Bliimrav on bis adoption toot 
tbe name o£ Amritrdv During AmritraVs minorbrAo sS 
was managed by Bhdgirtbib^i till ber death in‘l84i n 
Bbagirtbibai’s death Sakbojirav Savant was appointed hwhUri or 
m^anager, and remamed in office till Ainritrav ILe of age in J 85? 
in 18/2 owing to numerous complaints of oppression o2 the ^ 
Amritrav, tbe Government of B/unbay ordeiid Canf.in t ^ \ ^ 
nant Colonel West to 

Tbe result of these mquiries was that both tbe civil aSd tlie criminal 
ac^inistration was taken out of tbe chief’s bands Tbe chief nf^T^ 
who IS styled Deshmukh, is a Mardtba by caste and itSi 1 ? I 
class_ aarldn Besides small sums on acLS of “thtfin J 

S'Slt’lf ' /$“UT Government a yeSly trSe 

(I^s- 4'39) on account of sardeshmuhU riohta 
Sdtara district and of £640 (Es. 6400) in lieu of furnfsbino. o 
or horsemen. At present (1884) tbe chief has no imisdictior 
A karhhan ov manager has been appointed with tbe powers of a W 

The small state of DapMa'pur consisting of six villao-es bVe in 
the west of Jatb._ It is at present managed ^y a fady Z 

Baisabeb Lakobmibdi Dapbli, who exercises fh/ ^ ^ 

magistrate of tbe first class and in civil matters of aTrat ? ^ 
^bordmate judge. ,DaphMpur has an estimated area of forty sqSr'e 
miles a population pi 1881 of 6007 or 150 to tbe square S and 
m 1883 a gross revenue of £1160 (Es. 11,6001 ^ In 1890 + 4 . 
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The following notes on the botany of the district are contributed by Mai or 
H,H,Lee,RE. : 

The Satdra district aferds an interesting field for the botanist, comprising 
as it does so great a variety of soil and climate. The plains and bare hills of 
the eastern districts may be readily exhausted but the observer will have his 
hands full when he approaches the Western Ghdts crosses the Koyna 
valley, and traverses the boundary line between Sat^ra and the Konkan. The 
grassy slopes of the Ghats teem with luxuriant ^owth in the latter part of 
September, when the heavy rains are over, and a visitor to Mahabaleshvar on a 
fine day at this season is well repaid by the varied colouring of the wild 
flowers. Later on in October and November the western spurs are brightened 
by the vivid yellows of Composites and the pink of strong-growing Balsams, 
whilst pretty Smithias and hosts of other species of the pea-tribe carpet the 
forest side. 

There are few better spots for bofcanising than the re-entering angle of the 
FitzGerald Pass below Elphinsfcone Cottage, early in November and even later. 
The traveller will admire too the pretty mauve balsams that grow out of his 
reach, clinging to the rock under the big waterfall higher up. The sheltered 
portions of the Koyna valley are well wooded and would ^be more so had 

or -wood ash cultivation never been allowed. No very"' large amount of 
useful timber is however to be found anywhere, and apparently the teak does 
not attain any large size. The plains are for the most part destitute of trees ; 
the avenues which mark snake-like the great highways alone telling of what 
might be, were arboriculture more practised by the tiller of the soil. 

The following is a Jist of the chief plants to be met with in the district ; 

EANUNCULACE^, 

Chrmiis wigktiana, 

„ Qouriana. 

Common climbers on the hills ; the popular names of the English 
Clematis, Traveller’s joy” and ^‘Old Man’s Beard/’ are well 
known, 

DILLENIACE^. 

Billmia peniagym — 

Flowers in March ; forest tree with large strongly veined leaves 
and a yellow fruit the size of a gooseberry ; flowers yellow in 
clusters ; at Helv4k. 

MAGNOLIACEJE. 

Michelia cliampaca — One of the Champas. 

A fine umbrageous tree with very sweet yellow flowers ; found in 
temple gi-oves on the Sahyadi'is. ^ 

ANONACEJS. 

Polpcelthia cermoides* 

A tree found in the Koyna valley. 

MENISPEEMAOE.^, 

Tino&pora eordifolia* 

A woody climber. A decoction of the stems, root, and leaves forms 
gulanchobj extensively used in India as a febrifuge. 

Cocmlm macroearpiis. 

The well known ** Gocculus indicus ” seeds of commerce are 
obtained from a plant of this order, Anamirfca cocculus. The 
seeds are poisonous and are said to be chiefly employed to render 
malt liquor intoxicating. By one man who writes on the art of 
brewing it is recommended that three pounds be added to every 
ten quarters of malt (Bindley), 
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PAPAVEEAOE.^, 

Common as a weed all over tke plains. Flowei’s and Juice yellow; 
foliage somewhat tMstle-like ; seeds highly narcotic ; iiatiYe of 
Mexico. 

y' ^ 

Gyncmclmpsis penkiphylla. 

A heavy smelling purplish- flowered weed. Goinmoii in the plains 
during the rains. The six stamens are attached to an elevated 
tube (gynophore). 

Gapparis s^nmsa. 

The common Indian and oriental form of the Caper plant, notable 
for its ivory white large flowers and pnrple filaments. The 
yonng flower buds are the Gapers of commerce- Mahabaleshvar. 

Capparis apHylla — Kesli, 

Apparently leafless, with small pink flowers in many-flowered 
conymbs ; not very common ; plains. 

Gapparis peduyiciilosa, 

Capparis dimricata. 

A small tree with warty frnit ; plains. 

Gadaha indica. 

Small shrub. Flowers small, whitish ; near Muruj, cold weather. 
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SAMYDACEaF. 

Gasearia gT.omemta — Fipdni, 

Sub-arboreons. Flowers green, inconspicnons, with sepals only. 
Fruit si?e of an olive, fleshy yellow and somewhat grooved when 
ripe. M^, JBelv^k. 

PITTOSPOBEiE. 

Piitospormfi jiorihi'tidu'm — Yekadi. ^ 

All along the range of the Qhdts. (Dalzell). 

POLYGALE.^. 

Polygala persicarioafolia. 

Polygala chinensis. 

Jjow weeds appearing in the rains in the plains. The leaves are 
thick ; the first species has lilac, and the second, which is very 
common, yellow flowers. 


POBTULACACE.®. 

Postidaca oleracea, 

A weed. 

TAMABISemEiE. 

Tam€ifix ericoides. 

A common shrub in river beds and mountain streams. Flowers 
heath-like. 




- MALYACEiE. 

Sida humilis. 

Sida caypinifolia — ChiJeni. 

Cold weather. Flowers yellowish. The “ Chikiii’^ is used to make 
besoms, the twigs being at once supple and tough. On the Sahyd- 
dris, 

AhuUlon polyandrvm, 

A variety with orange flowers having a pnrple spot at the base. 
Leaves odorous, with clammy pubescence. Plains near Kundal. 
Urena lobata. 

. On the Ghto* Flowering in October. Flowers pink. 

yellow with a purple spot at base, f^ovember. Eastern 
In cotton fields. 
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Kydia calydiia^-Wdnin^^ 

Saliyadris. Flowers white. October and November. Small tree. 

Bomhax malaharicmn. 

Silk cotton tree ; flowers large, bright red. Flowers in February 
•\Theii the tree is leafless. Excellent as a stufSiig for pillo%YS. 

Siermlia colorata. . 

March and April ; common on the Ghats (Dalzell). 

IMlcteres iaora. 

KevanorKeyni. Shrub; on, the Ghdts. Flowers bright red; ripe 
carpels sphally twisted : hence the generic name. 

TILIAGE^. 

Greivia Microeos, 

May; common near the Gh4ts. A low shrub with small w'hitish 
flowers. Leaves long and pointed. 

Grewia tilicefolia. 

Eastern spurs of the Ghdts. A moderate sized tree ; May. Fruit 
eaten by the natives. 

BiTinocarpus Nimmoanm — Ohoivra or Forest BJiendL 

A small tree. Lower Ghdts. September and October. Flowers 
large yellow. Fruit triangular bristly. 

Corehoms olitorms. 

Eains; common in the plains. Flowers yellow. It is a species of 
this genus which .yields the fibre called jute from which gunny 
bags are made, and ladies’ hair frizettes. 

lusteae. 

Linmn Mysorense. 

Small ; flowers yellow ; September. 

Eeinwardtia trigyna. • 

Shrubby; October. Flowers large yellow; cultivated as a pot 
plant ; found truly wild on Yarandha Ghdt. 

. ZYGOPHYLLEJS. 

Trilndus terrestris. 

Flowers yellow. Fruit angular, prickly. A procumbent plant. 

gepaotace^. 

Omlis cornmdata. 

Flowers yellow. A weed and a pest in gardens. Leaves like those 
of the clover. The European wood-sorrel Oxalis acetosella is 
believed to be the original of the Irish shamrock. 

Biophytiim> semitimim. 

Leaflets 6-16 pairs. Common in the plains in the rains. 

Bnpatims aemdis. • 

Small plant ; handsome ; mauve flowers. Found on the Ghdts. 
growing on rocks under waterfalls. August, September, October. 
Well 'worthy of a place in the conservatory. 

Impaiiens ojppositifoUa, 

Fitzgerald Ghdt. 

Impatiens DahelliL 

A variety with yellow flowers. 

Inypatiens halsamkha. 

The origin of the common garden balsam; very common on the 
hills in the rains. 

Jmpatiens pidclmrima. 

A stout succulent plant with large purplish flowers ; rains ; Fitz- 
Gerald Ghdt. 

Im]}atiens imonspmm, ( Var ramosisstfm). 

BUTAOl^. 

Clmiscyub indica — Forest ninib. 

In fruit in May ; Ghat tableland. Above Helvdk common. 
Berries like a very small lime ; an unarmed sbriib with pinnate 
leaves. 
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Toddalia amleata^ 

S-foloIate; stmggling, prieHy shrub. Fruit size of 
__ ^ May. Highest Grhdts. 

Feronia eUphaniwm. 

The “ wood-apple.” Leaves smell like auise-seed E 
good for jam. Plains. 

jFjgle marmehs — Bel, 

TalHhomy tre!r'* ^ fo: 

Ailanthns excelsa, 

®sed for sword-handles. 

BaCa7ute$ Moxburghii^H^ngan. 

A spiny tree with small green flowers, and a hard fri 
employed in fireworks. A small hole 
the kernel extracted. When the frnit is filled ■ 
and fired, it bursts With an exceedinsrlv lond T'Annrf. 
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Leea macrophylla. 

Satdra ; June ; stems erect, flexuose ; leayes simple nine mches to 
two feet. 

SAPmDACE.^. 

Cardiospermiim helimcahum. 

Common on tiie plains ; a delicate climbing berb witb tendrils, 
small white flowers and a bladder-like fruit containing three 
black seeds with a white spot. 

Allopliyllus Gohhe. 

. A woody scandent shrub with tri-foliolate leaves and small white 
flowers ; Mahdbaleshvar. 

Nephelium longana. 

A tree ; leaves 4 to 18 inches ; leaflets 2 to 12 inches. Fruit size of 
a cherry, reddish or purple. Aril wholesome. Koyiia valley. 
Wood of this tree is hard, close-grained, and white. 

AKACARDIACEJE. 

Mangifera indica — A^nba* 

The Mango tree. 

Semecarpus anacardiwm — Bibba. 

The marking nut. The fruit contains a corrosive resinous juice 
used for marking linen. 

CON]srAKACE.*E. 

Connams monocarpus, , 

Shrub with a red pod-like capsule. Khambala Ghdt. April and 
May. 

LEGUMINOS.®. 

Heylandia latehrosa. * 

Flowers small yellow. Pastures, in the rains. The flowers appa- 
rently do not open till late in the day. 

Crotolaria JuesclienaidUi — Dingala. 

The handsome broom-like plant of Mahdbaleshvar. 

C.jimcea — Tag. 

Cultivated Indian hemp. 

C. calycina. 

Ghdts. A species with but a few flowers at the terminations of the 
branches. Corolla scarcely longer than calyx. 

C. orixensis. 

Cold weathei'. 

MeliloUos alba. • 

Bare ; seen only at ICardd on the borders of cultivation in the bed 
of the Koyna. 

Trigomlla fmviigrmum---Methiclii hhdji. 

Cultivated ; the seeds form the base of a medicinal confection 
(Lddm) extensively used by the natives. 

Medicago satim — Lasan grass. 

Cultivated extensively near cantonments. * 

Indigofera glanduhsa. 

Plains. Common in the rains. Flowers bright red. Pod 1 to 
2-seeded, leaves simple. 

Indigofera trita. 

Plains. Common in the rains. Flowers purplish. Pod 6 to 
10-seeded ; leaves 3. 

Indigofera triqnsira. 

,, atfopmpwrea. 

„ coraifolia. 

„ linifolia. 

Indigofera trifoliata. 

Sdtara, 

Gganupsis soraloides. 

Cultivated. 
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Fsoraha cordifolia. 

Commoii, about Sdtfe in and after tlie rains ; leaves pitted with 
blackish glands. Flowers small whitish. 

Tephrosia thictoria. 

Flowers brick-red. Leaves silky beneath ; vaf-ptiMierimcti ; mre ; 
Yarandha Ghat ; September ; var-mtermedia ; Sdtdra. 

8esbania egypticwa. 

Cultivated in sugarcane fields ; also in river beds to form a 
settling ground for silt. 

Beshania grandjiflora, 

A thinly branched, cultivated, short-lived, small tree, with large 
white or pink flowers. 

Geissapis cristata, 

A creeping annual with two pairs of leaves, the flowers with large- 
veined ciliated bracts. Common in pastures in the rains. 

Amoliis hypogea--Bhimmng. 

Cultivated. The earth or ground nnt. A native of Africa ; the 
so-called nuts ai'e the pods which force themselves into the ground 
and ripen there. The flowers are yellow. The oil extracted from 
the seed is used to adulterate olive oil. 

Zornia diphylla. Var~zeylonensis. 

Common in pastures about S^tdra in the rains. A very small plant 
with yellowish flowers ; leaflets dotted, 

Sniithiasensitiva. 

„ setulosa. 

„ higemim. 

„ Ua'iida, 

The Smithias may be generally recognised by the pod which 
consists of several joints folded together inside the calyx. They 
are chiefly Ghdt plants appearing in the rains. All have yellow 
flowers with usually a red spot. Some have very handsome leaves 
abruptly pinnate. Vf 

Alysicarpus mgoms. 

Banks Ydma river, Kuneyganm; a variety with long racemes j 
calices slightly ciliated and glnmaceous in fruit. 

Alysicarp^is tetragonolohus. 

AlysiGa7pus pvbesceiis. 

S^tara. Eains. 

Desmodmm 7'otwidfoUum. 

Sahyadris ; end of rains. Flowers pinkish. Leaves simple- 
Des'tnodium parvijio7um>. 

Plains and Ghats. Cold weather ; leaves 1-3 foliolate. A variable 
plant, as can be^ seen at Mahabaleshvar, where it is common after 
the rains. 

Cice7' a^'ietinum-- Hmhliam, 

The familiar cham, or gram *, cultivated. 

Vida hirsuta — Mdswr^ 

Cultivated ; it aflords a reddish grain, which when ground and 
mixed -^ith jvd7%is said to foim the much advertised Beva- 
lenta amhioa (Dalzell). 

Fhaseolus grandis* 

Pasarni Ghdt ; an erect plant. 

Fhaseolm trkmmiis. 

A twining plant. 

Fhaseolm wmgo — Udid, 

Cultivated extensively. It is the earliest crop of the season. 

Vigna vexillaia, 

Phaseolus sepiarius of DaJz. and Gibson, Bombay Flora. Flowers 
large, rose-coloured. Eains; Ghdts; common, Sweetpea as 
commonly known. 

Bukafixmd^ 

; Pb,4ts. IS'ot very common in the plains. Flowers orange red. 
; ; ", ■ Ijj ^ Pod with a solitary seed at the tip. 
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Brijtlvrina indica — Fcmgdra. 

Flowers brigiit scarlet. A prickly rather naked tree, plentiful on 
tlie higher Ghdts ; pod necklace-shaped, 

Clitoria tematea. 

Fiow'ers large, blue with an orange centre : sometimes white; 
common ill hedges in the plains- iiains. 

Doliolios liiblab^Fdvte. 

Cultivated. Mowers very sweet scented. 

DolicJios hiflofm—KulthL 

Cultivated, A pulse much used on the Madi'as side instead of 

' 'gram. ■ , 

FsophoGarpus tetmgfonolohus — Ghmidlmri. 

Chevaux-de-frize bean ; cultivated. The French bean is P. nanus. 
The scarlet runner P. multiflorus. 

Atylosia Uneata. 

Atylosia Lawii of Bombay Mora. Mowers yellow. 

Oajanus indicus — Tur. 

A common shrub on the Chdts. Cultivated. The stalk is used 
for charcoal. It is also useful for making baskets, grain bins, etc. 

Cylista scariosa. 

A somewhat woody creeper with curious dried or enlarged calyx, 
and yellowish red corolla cold weather ; common. 

MyncJiosia minima. 

Common. Flowers yellow with purple stripes. Cold weather. 

Flemmgia strohilifem. 

SahyAdris, Flowers hidden by a large folded persistent bract. 

Dalbergia — llie blackwood tribe. * 

There are several species in the Moyna valley. Probably D. volu- 
bilis as a creeper and D. latifoliaas a tre^ 

Fongamia glabra — Karanj. 

A handsome tree with light green foliage like the beech. Common 
along the hanks of river-beds near the hills. Flowers whitish- 
lilac ; Slay. A useful roadside tree where the subsoil is moist, 

Ccesalpinia sepiaria. 

A very prickly woody climber, common as a hedge plant near vil- 
lages. Flowers yellow ; cold weather. 

Ccesalpin'ia bonduo — Sdgargota. 

Also a prickly woody climber. The pod dry and armed on the face 
with abundant ivory prickles. 

Hcematoxylon eampecheanum — The logwood tree. 

Found planted in compounds about the station at Sdtdra. Flowers 
in thick yellow spikes. The wood and bark afford a dye in 
considerable abundance, a dye not unknown to wine concoctors. 

Foimiana puhher-'-'Gulmohor. 

The common garden variety. 

Foinciana regia. 

The Eoyal Gulmohor ; gardens. 

Wagatea spicata. 

Sahy^dris. Flowers in tapering spikes 1 to 2 feet long. Scarlet and 
orange-coloured. A prickly woody climber, 

Farhinsonia actdeata, 

A low tree ; cultivated. Found near villages especially those where- 
Musalmans have settled. A broom-like tree with yellowish 
flowers. 

Cassia fistula — Gw'mald or Bam. 

A handsome small tree with drooping bunches of yellow flowers. 
A little like the laburnum at first sight ; towards the Ghats *, 
May. 

Cassia awrienlata — Tanmr. 

A shrub. 

Cassia abstis. 

Shrub, Leaflets 9 ; large membranouB. 
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Cassia p^mila. ■ 

Tbe Cassia flowers are all yellowisli composed of 5 sub-equal petals. ' 
The stamens are usually of Yarious sizes, rarely all perfect. 
The hark of the Camioulata is much used for tanning; it produces 
a valuable light-coloured leather. The Senna of commerce is 
formed of the leaves of various cassias, whilst the pulp in the 
legume of 0. fetula is a safe laxative, 

Tanmrindus indicus — Ohmch. 

The East Indian tamarind tree. The West Indian species is T. 
occidentalis. It is to be fonnd at Ahmadabad andwhere Musal- 
m^ms have been, but not elsewhere. 

Baulmiia mcemosa — Apia. 

Leaflets united to the middle. Several varieties of Bauliinia are 
found as avenue trees, and are conspicuous for their handsome 
light purple or white flowers a little like those of a Pelargonium 
at a distance. 



Found truly wild on the Pasarni G-h4t. Flowers September; deep- 
purple. 

Prosopis spicigem. 

Not common. A low tree. Much commoner in Gujarat. This is the 
tree to which (in the Deccan) processions proceed during the Basra 
festival (Dalzell). 

Dic7mtaGhys cinerea. * 

Khd,matki Gbdt. A thorny shrub. Spike of flowers, one-half the 
spike yelji.ow, the rest rosy. 

Mimosa kamata. 

Heads of flowers rose-coloured. A small prickly bush like the sensi- 
tive plant. Stony plains. 

Acacia amhica—B^^ul. 

There are several varieties of this acacia. 

Acacia famesiaTia, ^ 

A singularly sweet-flowered erect shrub with thick pulpy pods- 
Common. 

Acacia leucoplilcea — Hemm, 

A tree with long straight spines and panicled yellow inflorescence. 
The bark is employed in distillation. Plains. 

Acacia suma. 

Plains. A middle-sized tree with white bark and do'wny branchlets. 
Corolla nearly white. A. catechu (hhair) and A. sundra, which are 
both near A. suma, are stated by Dalzell to be met with in the 
plains. Near the !l&dmatki Ghdt a number of acacias and mimosas 
are to be found. The best gum arabio is said to be the produce of 
African species, but probably the same as our 
A. arabica. The valuable astringent substance called “ Catechu or 
Teira japonica’^ is procured boiling and evaporating the brown 
heartwood of A. catechu. It is obtained by simply boiling the 
chips in water until the inspissated juice has acquired a proper 
consistency. (Lindley, Veg. Kingd.) 

AThizzia lebbeh 

Generally found as an avenue tree. 

ATbizzia stipmata — Udul. 

A handsome graceful tree growing on the Sahyadris. Flowers 
pinkish. 

, BOSACE^. 

> Pygcim Gardmn. 

MaMbaleshvar, A tree; flowers yellowish white. Cold weather. 
The seeds smell strongly of prussic acid. The kernels of the fruit 
said to be used for poisoning fish. 

OEABSULAGEiB. , . 

and Kardd. A fleshy-leaved olive-coloured plant, 
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with largish pale-pink flowers. These plants are yery readily pro- 
pagated, pieces of the stem or leaf forming new plants I’eadily. 
COMBBETACEiE3.i 

Amgeisus latifolia. 

Common as a stmited tree on the eastern slopes of the Sahyddris. 
Termimma diebula — Hirda. 

Grh^ts 5 common. The fruit is an article of commerce for the lars'e 
quantity of tannin it contains. 

Terminalia glabra — Ain, 

Near the Sahyddris, chiefly Konkan side. A useful timber tree 
Termi'iWjlia paniculata — Kinjal, 

Ghat country. 

Comhretum omlifolmnu 

Sahyddris. A large scandent shrub. 

MELASTOMAOEiE. 

Memecylon edule — Anjan. 

The iron- wood tree, common at Mahdbaleshvar and on the Sahyadris. 
Notable for its pretty tufts of purple flowers and dark shining 
leaves. ■ 

MYRTACEiE. 

Eugenia jambolana — JanMul. 

Very common, especially on the Ghdts. 

Gareya arbor ea — Kumbya, 

A common tree near the Ghdts. One of the trees usually 
pollarded for the leaves and branches which are used as an ashy 
manure. ^ 

LYTHRACEAE3. / 

AmTmnia Jloribunda, 

Rocks near water on the Ghdts. This is the plant so commonly 
called “ Heather '' by visitors at Mahdbaleshvar. ^ 

Woodfordia iomentosa — Dhaiti. 

Grislea tomentosa of Bombay Flora. Very common on hill sides. 
A shrub with red flowers. The calyx being red and conspicuous* 
may be readily mistaken for the corolla. 

Lawsonia alba — Mendi, 

The Henna plant, used as a shrub for garden hedges. 

Lagerstroemia pamflora — Ndneh, 

Near Ghdts ; common. The Benteak tree. Flowers small white. 
May. 

CUCURBITACE^. 

This family is fairly well represented* in Sdtdra ; notable is the 
Colooynth, a creeping plant with a fruit the size of an orange 
variegated longitudinally with green and yellow. 

BEGONIACE^. 

Begonia creMta, 

Mahabaleshvar. Rains. 

UMBELLIFER^aS. 

HeracUmn micamme — Pinda. 

Common on the Sahyddris between Mahdbaleshvar and Panchgani. 
August. The white flowers which are large for the order are pretty.* 

It is eaten by the natives, ‘ 

Goriandrurn zaiiv^n — KoHimir, 

Cultivated. The plant has a peculiar smell, hence the native name. 
The seeds “ Coriander are much used in curries. Besides the 
above, the family is represented by several weeds of but little 
general interest. 


1 The well known “ Quis-Qualis ” of Indian gardens belongs to this order. 
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Opuntia dillenia. 

Prickly pear.” NatiTe of Brazil. Common near villages ; a great 
pest. The cochineal is said to feed on a species of Opiintia. 

Musoenda frondosa, 

Sahyadris. Cold weather. Shrtib notable from one of the calyx 
segments being produced into a white leaf. 

Eandia dmietonmi — Uhela. 

A small thorny tree or shrub. Common on the Chats. Hot 
weather. Flowers white or yellowish ; frnit hard, size of an apple. 
Iwm parviflora — Makri, 

Eastern spurs of the Sahyadris ; tree; wood nsefnl for torches. 

Ixom nigricaois — Kdthura, 

Chdts (Dalzell). 

Pmetta indica — Fdpat. 

A common shrub on the Ch^ts. Flowers white in corymbs on the 
leafless branches. April. 

Maniiltonia mysorensis. 

ITort-hill, S4tara. Hovember. A small erect-growmg shrub with 
fascicled flowers of which the pallidly pnrple anthers contrast 
prettily with the creamy white corolla. 

Wendlandia mtoniarha, 

A shrub. Fragrant crowded white flowers. Banks of the Yenna. Jan- 
uary ^nd February. 

Jledyotis aspera. 

Plains. Common, 

Amtis carmsa. ^ 

Avery common Straggling trichotomonsly branched herhaceons plant 
with purple flowers. Found in the rains on the plains and after on 
the Ghdts. 

Bubia cordifolia — Qoose grass. * 

Sahyddris. 

COMPOSIT-®. 

Larrprachmniwn whkfocephalw^ 

Mahdbaleshvar. Flowers purple. October. Becanenron microcepha- 
lum of Bombay Flora. 

Adewon indicimh. 

Mahdbaleshvar. Flowers bine. October. 

Vernonia oinerea. 

Plains. A common low weed. Flowers pnrple. Cold weathei\ 
Vemonia anthelmintica. 

Black soil ; plains. A tall erect purplish plant. Heads pnrple. 
Cold weather. 

Centmthemm tenue. 

Becanenron hlacinnm of Balzell, Fitzgerald Chdt. Flowers of a 
heantifnl lilac. After the rains. 

Blephantopm scahcr. 

Ambenala. Fitzgerald Chdt. 

AdemsUrmm msoosmn. 

Mahdbaleshvar, Flowers white. October. 


1 This order is a very large one and contains many important species, foremost 
among which may be placed cinchona and coffee. Attempts have been made to 
introduce the Cmchona plant at Lingmallar—Mah^baleshvar. The attempt, however, 
has been a failure, either through the site being too exposed or the soil unfavourable. 
The use of the cinchona bark from which quinine is made was first introduced into 
Europe by the Jesuite after the conquest of Peru, and it was known for a long time 
^ J esuiVs bark. Coffee is grown at Pdnehgani, but apparently not very successfully. 
Ipecacuanha is the root of a plant of this order (Cephielis ipecacuanha), a little creeps 
ing-^rooted half-herbaceou|i found in damp shady forests in Brazil* 
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Aggeratimi conyzoides. 

Flowers white. A very com-mon weed in 
Cyathoclim stricta. 

Common everywhere in the cold weather, 
cate, odorous, erect-hranched plant. 

Gonyza absinthifoUa. 

Flowers yellow. An erect pubescent plant. Yeiy common at 
Mah4baleshvar m the cold weather. 

Erigeron asteroides. 

Bare ; plains. Cold weather. Flowers bi-colorons, 

Bliimea amplecteiis. 

Plains. Gold weather. Flowers purple j common j especially on 
West Lower Ghdts. ® 

Blimea glomemta. 

Flowers yellow ; cold weather. Whole plant highly aromatic. 

B^lioerantlms mollis. 

Cold weather. Flowers purple in bullet-like heads. Yery common 
in rice fields and marshy ground. An aromatic plant. 

Qmplhcdliwm indimm. 

An insignificant tomentose whitish weed with yellow flowers, 

Biver banks ; in cold weather. 

Cmsulia axillaris. 

Flowers light purple. Common in water-holes after the rains. Plains., 

Vixioa auriciilata. ^ 

Flowers yellow. Common in the cold weather in the plains. 

Vicoa cerniM. 

Flowers yellow. Common at Mah^baleshvar and *Ghdt region after 
the rains. 

Pulicaria wiglitiana. ^ 

Callistephus wightianus of the Bomba/ !Flora, Flowers yeiloWj. 
largish, common in the eastern districts ; plains ; in the cold 
weather, , 

Lagascea mollis. 

Cold weather. Bare. Flowers white. Found near Tasgaon, A 
more or less pubescent fiexuose branched plant, 

Siegeshechia orientalis. 

Common. Plains. Flowers yellow. , Cold weather. 

Bclipta alba. • , , ^ 

Common; flowers white ; after the rains ; plains. 

Blainvillea latifolia. 

Flowers white ; inconspicuous ; commou after the rains. Plains. 

Bpilanthes acmella. 

Flowers yellow ; common. * 

Guizotia abyssinica — BdntiL 

A commonly cultivated plant ; flowers yellow* The seeds produce a 
bland oil. 

Ghssoca'Tdia linearifolia. 

Flowers yellow ; grass lauds ; plains, 

Bidens pilosa. 

Flowers yellow ; common in the plains ; late In the rains, 

Artemisia mtgaris — Bartna. 

An erect coarse plant, very common on . the sides of hills, is cut 
and used for roofing purposes. 

Qynura simplex. 

Flowers deep orange like a gigantic dandelion. Eelghar and other 
Ghdts. ^ Flowers after the rains. 

Wotonia grandiflora. 

A fleshy smooth shrub, a little like the Euphorbia ; flowers yellow ; 
heads large ; cold weather ; Sahyddris. - 
Bemcio Orahami. 

Benecio helgamwnsis. 

Bchvivops echinatus. 

Indian thistle. Common on the plains. 
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Goniocanlo7i glahmm. 

‘‘Amberboa ” of tbe Bombay Fioi-a. Flowers lilac ; near Wai 

Iricole 2 ns glabernnia. 

Fitzgerald GMt. Flowers piu-ple; tall, erect, smooth plant Thp 
leaves are spotted with black specks. Cold weather. 

Lactwa sonchifoUa. 

“Brachyrampus” of the Bombay Flora. Common on the plains in 
tliG cold weatliei\ It reminds one of the sow-tliistle. 


. ■ CAMPANULAOIJS. 

Lobelia mcotimmf alia. 

A tall erect plant with iai’ge white flowers. After the rains ; Ghdts • 
common. , 

, PBIMULAOl^. 

Arhagallis arve^uis, 

^^oTly®whLfi^e^°^' flowers blue; open 

MYESINE.®. 

Mmsa ioidica — Atlci, 

MaMbaleshyar ; common ; November. A shrub with very small 
white flowers. ^ 

SYRACE^. 

Bymplocos Beddomei. 

A small t/ee ; Koyna Ghdts. 


^ .. , OLEACE.E. 

J as7ninimn arborescem. 

common near and on tbe Ghdts. March . 

jasmine was pounded up 

and used with other forest seeds for food. ^ 


. , APOCYNAOE-^. 

(Jcirma camndas, 

^^®t.erries are ripe in May ; they ai-e 
edible and useful for preserves and tarts. J ’ ^ 

Vima, rosea. 

The periwinkle of Indian gardens; common at Satara. 

!]Jahe7 Twe^Yioyita'na C07'07ia7'ia — Lagad. 

^ wwL “ *^0 rains ; the sweet-scented double 

, _ White flowers very noteworthy. 

Jriwner'ia aeutifolia — Kha 7 *i ^ham/pa. 

leafless rigid tree of com- 
?ri’dEoher’ extremities of tbe blunt 

Holarrhena antidysefaerica—Boolakura. . 

“This plant furnisbes the officinal 
uncrv<!tBllf^’u^^1ii^^ diarrhoea, and which contains an 

^itzseraldGhlt, below “Chenr. 

^ wood of this tree is remarkably white and close- 
^ndicrA Clearer to ivory than any other I know oV—Boxb, 

Nenum oS^olSe?“ branches.”-Dute. 

Tipar^^i?’ u\^° “^®* along the banks of the 

' escaped from oultLtion. 

: ; sis®" ^8® ^1^*® 



|.''.f ■■'r'fj ii 'l-f 4^' ' 
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ASCLIPIADEJE." 

Cryptolepis BuGlmnmvL 

A milky skrnb with dark-coloured bark. December. Vdrna river. 
Calotropis prooera. 

A comniou shrub in the plains, notable for its large oval leaves and 
bunches of purplish flowers. The milky juice is used by the 
natives for medicinal purposes and also for preparing leather. 
Handkerchiefs have been made from the fibre of this plant. The 
^ fibre is very strong and silky. 

Dcemia extensa. 

A common climber,. Plains. Hotable for its fruit which is in pairs 
and covered with soft bristles. 

Gamlhvma finihriata — Mdkur sing. 

Horegaon. A fleshy leafless plant of unpleasant appeai’ance, Eaten 
as a vegetable. 

GENTIAHE^.2 

Exacum hicolor. 

GhAts ; September. Flowers large white, tipped with blue. 

Exacum pumilum, 

Pdnch^ani. Flowers blue. 

Camscora diffusa. 

A common weed at Panchgani and Mahdbaleshvar after the rains. 
Flowers pinkish to white. 

Bwertia decussata. 

Hills. Cold weather. Flowers white* Forms an excellent substi- 
tute for gentian ; sold in the bazdrs as a bitter. 

Limnanthemim indicum. 

A floating plant,' ponds on table land Pdncbgani ; September. Flowers 
white. » 

BOHAGIHEJB.s 

Tricodesma amplexicaule — Olihota kalpa. 

Satdra. Bains ; a common weed. 

Faracaryum codestimmi. 

Flowers pale blue. During and after the rains. Yery common at 
Mahdbaleshvar. 

CONYOLYUDACEiE. 

Argyreia cumcaia — Mdhdlung. 

An erect growing shrub with^ deep purple flowers, common on the 
sides of low hills about Satara. 

Iponum obscura. -* 

Flowers yellow ; base of tube purple *, Ambenala. 

Ipomoca coptica. 

Flowers white. Leaves palmate. 

Ipomcm mtifolia. 

Flowers yellow. 

Ipomoea coendea. 

Flowers pale blue. Ghdts. Common. 

Ipomcm campanvlata. 

Flowers large, pale rosy, deeper-coloured at base. Fitzgerald Ghdt. 
The above are. mostly strong climbers. 


^ The Asclepiads are well represented in the plains. SufScient notes, however, have 
not been taken to catalogue the genera and species fully. The garden ** Stephanotis ” 
belongs to this order. 

^ The order of Gentian worts is characterised by the uniform bitter secretions of 
every part, root, leaves, flowers, and fruit. The well-known Indian bitter and febrifuge 
Ohiretta consists of the stems and leaves of ** Swertia chirayta/* a native of Nepaul. 

® The plant whose leaves are generally used in * cups ’ in India is not a Borage at 
all, but a Labiate, Coleus aromaticus. The ^‘prickly Oomfrey** about which so much 
was written as a fodder plant some years ago, in a Sewage Bymphytum officinale.” 
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JBvolmilus hirsntus. 

CuscutaMaS:^""" 

A leafless climbing parasite. Flotrers small Tvhite, waxy. Tonud late 
Besides tbe^^wt’ +S from gardens in Siitara. Bare. 

jDesid.es the above there are soYeral other Tit Q a-}' tiiio i • t i 

not been catalogued In gardens tbe folSg ml ll™ 

crej.j._IpomcBa quamoclit with its miiltifid leayes Ld bright crimson loSlS 
I. ph<Bnicea, also with crimson flowers anfi ^ ^ » 

and the “ Elephant creeper.” ^ cordate leaves, the Jacqnemontia 

c, ; ■ , ; .: ■ SOLAHACEuE. ■ 

botanum d(hcqii%nii.^ 

Flowers pimplisb. A prickly plant. Plains. Berries yellow wbeu ripe 
reputed to be a sedative in tootbacbe, when smok^ed 

Bolanum gigantmm. 

Flowers puTOlisb. Berries size of a pea; red when ripe ; leaves larae 
^ .l=.™=Wg„ 

itowSS: '‘■^'“‘“‘•“‘•■'C^pegoosebOTj-.” 

stEf”£rpS^Si“'-rF“v“ 

it was, or should be The Tmnato cn-ntf^^ ^reproduction, the potato is not what 

plains nealriliSTsTcSdw^^^^^ everywhere in the 

titivated is variety of tobacco chiefly 

Ori.ia coroWrili^na. ^''^OPHULABmE^. 

^P’^es, yeUow; a viscid plant ; cold weather, 
dark-blue solitary. 

Si4^ZZ&£r of Koyna river. 

‘^wXteflSwJdl?-^^^ weather; flowers usually pink, 

sJcS of ETp£K^d%T-r^^ ^ diffLn 

plants. ‘■“d Lepidagathrs; reddish almost leafless 

Stfiga densifioTa. 

. Bopvhia del^hinifolia!^^^^^ ^Q'^iceolate-linear. V^ma Bridge, cold weather, 

OROBEANOBAOB^. 


Oroic^ indiica. 


■:l, 

'/! A)t\ 




^ tire roots of 
tne-coid weather and considered harmful to them- 

'h'4 ; - 
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LENTIBTJLAEIAOEAl. 

Uirkularia orhicidata. 

Rains. Pancligani. 

Utrkularm a-rcuMa. 

Flowers large piirplisli-blue. Rains. These pretty little plants are 
found only in the rains, growing in the crevices* of rocks or where 
the ground is more or less saturated with moisture; they have 
no real roots, but have long root-like capillary branches, inter- 
spersed -with little bladders or vesicles full of air. 

GESNERACE^. 

Klugia notoniaiia ('Var scah'aj. 

FitzGerald lihat ; after the rains ; flowers deep blue handsome. Leaves 
somewhat like those of a Begonia. 

BIGNOOTACE-Jl. 

HeteropTiragma Boxburghii — Vdms. 

Flowers dingy white ; March ; pod about a foot long and two inches 
broad. A timber tree very common on the Gh^ts and plain hills. 

PEDALHSrEJE. 

Martynia diandm. 

A large-leaved somewhat coarse plant with large handsome pinkish 
trumpet-shaped flowers ; springs up in waste places in gardens in 
Sat^ra in the rains. ‘‘The quaint-shaped beetle-like seed-vessel 
with its two sharp anterior hooks is notewortljy. The plant is a 
native of Mexico. 

Sesamum indirnm, 

A cultivated plant, but found growing in waste places. Flowers rose- 
coloured, handsome. September The see^s produce “Jingelly’^ oil, 
an oil as tasteless as olive oil and for which it might be substituted. 

• ACANTBACE.^. 

Thmibergiafragrans, 

Flowers large, white. Hills in the rains, A creeping plant. 

HygropMla longifolia. 

Y^rna river and elsewhere. Flowers blue in whorls. “It is a kind 
“ of religious service among the Hindus to collect a IdMi of these 
“flowers to pi’esent to their idols. The ceremony is called 
“ ‘ Ldkholi.^ The seeds have considerable diuretic powers and are 
“ called Tdlim-khana.^’ Dalz. and Gib., Bombay Flora. 

Strohilanthus graliamiana, 

BTowers large, blue. A tall branched^hrub, FitzGerald Ghdt. 

Strdbilanthtis neesiana — KdrvL 

Very common along the Ghdts, The stems, often 8 or 10 feet long, 
are useful for thatching, and the plants growing up thickly form 
an almost impenetrable forest. They are said to flower only once 
in six or seven years, and then die down to be replaced by num- 
berless seedlings, 

Blepliaris asperriTna, ' * 

A herbaceous plant. Flowers blue; lobes of upper lips wanting. 
Very common at Mahdbaleshvar ; cold weather. 

Barleri-a terynimlu. 

FitzGerald Ghdt. Flowers deep blue, two inches long ; ISTovember, 

Barleria gravidiflora. 

FitzGerald GMt. Stem shrubby. Flowers solitary ; very large, pure 
white and handsome. November. 

Barleria prionitis. 

Found at Eundal ; cold weather ; flowers yellow. The juice of the 
leaves mixed with sugar and water is given to childreir in fevers and 
catarrhal aflections. The ashes of the burnt plant mixed with 
water and rice hdnji are employed in cases of dropsy and also in 
coughs. 
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Flowers whitish, small ; eold weatiier, 

Batara; rains ; herhacecms,. 


Lepidagatlus cristata. 

Satdra. Common. 

Justieia diffusa. 

T Flowers small, pale, purple, common. 
tnisucta prociDTibens. 

Ou>rbacoo,is. 

compound spikes. Ghats; 

Adhadtoda i^asim. 



. Tillages (D. & C.), 

Mhifmianihm communis. 

Shrubby. Flo-wers small, white with a long compressed tube 
rally to be found in gardens. The roots rubSf with lit » ® ■ ®' 
EcbolviM^ pepper are used to cure ringworm. (D. & G.) inice 

A glabrous shi-ub the only one of its eehm -pinw^r.. 

, azure-coloured, rather noticeable. Tlfe Ghits ^ greemsh or 

Rmigia repens. uiiaLis. 

Te.Too»m„a, coiaw„li„. 

. - ™i»‘ pi~.. ..d„ 

Diclipte^'a hivalvis. 


T ^ , VBEBENACE2E. 

hantana acvleata, 

OalUcarpa cana, 

Teciona grmidis — Bdgisdn. 

GwsUna arhorea. 

ruex Sr artiTfe®!^ SlfS.^ 

Sdtdra Ghits. (Shuttleworth). 

QlcTodmd/ron scTratvm, 

OfcJSSaL"™” ^ “odd-KMnd. Kolhdp„ M, 

‘ ' liABIAT.®. 

' P®^® P^’Tle and inodorous. 

I any Hindu 



-r;gy' 'gr 

' K' 
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of I’Gpnte, and in temples* The plant goes throngh the ceremony 
of marriage about the end of October* 

Lavandula FerroitettiLi 

P^nchgani and Pasarni Gh^ts* ISToYember, Plo-wers bine, 

Lavandula Biimumni — Goria. 

Rains* Plains. Flowers generally deep blue, bnt white rarieties are 
found. 

Pogosternm> 2nirj7m'icaiiUs,^ 

Saliyadris; common. A coarse somewhat shrubby plant, with a 
purple stem. Has the odour of black currants. 

Dysopliylla myos'imides. 

Flowers purple ; a low plant growing in water holes. Yery common 
at Mah^baleshvar. 

Mioromeria malcohniana. 

On the banks of the Yenna, MahdbajleshTar. In its aromatic and 
carminatire qualities, it rivals the peppermint (D. & G,). 

Salvia plebeia^ 

Flowers very small, in whip-like racemes. Cold weather. Seeds 
used for killing vermin.” 

Scutellaria discolor. 

Mahabaleshvar (D. and G.), Leaves purple beneath. 

Leucas longifolia. 

L&mas limfoUa. 

Plains. Flowers wdiite. 

Lemas steUigera. 

Leucas ciliata. 

Both plants common at Mahdbaleshvar. 

Leonotw nepetafolia. * 

“Kdnta Sanmukh,” Herbaceous ; 6 feet high. Flowers large orange- 
coloured; common on heaps of rubbish. Plains; scarcely indigenous, 

NYCTAGIHACE.^. ' ’ 

Boerliavia repanda. 

Flowers pink. Satara ; hedges ; a climbing plant. 

Boen'havia repens. 

Sjltdra. Fruit ribbed, viscous. A climbing plant, 

Mirahilis jalapa— Gulhds. 

English Marvel of Peru. Closes during the day and opens about 4 
p.M. Common along compound hedges in S4tara. 

Bougainvillea spectahilis. 

A woody creeper with beautiful mauye bracts, having a few small 
yellow flowers enclosed ; does well in Satto gardens, and is a 
marked f eatm*© there in the cold weather. 

Polygonum chimnse. ^ 

Sahyddris only. A scandent plant with white flowers and a triangular 
black nut. 

Polygonum glabnim. 

River beds. Flowers rose-coloured. An erect plant. 

AMARAHTACE^. ^ 

Plants of this order are common in Satara. They are chiefly small 
herbaceous plants with generally incompicuous flowers. The 
order furnishes numerous pot-herbs as “ Ghol ” from Mengea tri- 
guetra, which when young is as good as spinach. The Tafferi 
Givndi or globe amaranth (Gomphrena globosa) is common in every 
Satara garden in the rains. Its heads of flowers somewhat resem- 
ble Red Clover. “ Cockscomb belongs to this order. 
OHEISrOPODEJS. 

This order furnishes spinach (Spinacea oleracea), beet-root Mangel 


^ None of the S4tdra lavenders have the same fresh odour as the European lavender 
<Ii. viva). 

^ The well known Patchouli is obtained from a plant of this genus, F 
patchouli. 
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Fhmhago^eylanzm. ^I'^MBAGIKE.®. 

Stems shrubby. Mowers white Kun^,! u’.< 

Kabul to Sew Holland. (Dalz. and Gib.). ^ ^^’O'vs from 


MahdbaleshTar and banks of streams on the Ghdts. 

T„ ■ ■ T. . , ' THYMELACE.J; 

J^ctsiosiphon moceplmlum — Edmeta 

° -ather. 

belonging to this order is the beaxiSfol ^ shrub 

when macerated and stretched laterally it because 

of coarse lace, twisted and knotted ■ fs appearance 

snaking the slave whips used by ne^o di-iveL'cLtod Te^° ^ 

LiUceafnscata-Pisa. - ^^S’) 

monum." The camphor of coS^Se is ^bf^ 
branches, and leaves f>f ^ i? obtained from the woorl 

distillation. ^It is chiefly prodnced^?i officinarnm, by means of dry 
camphor.” qLifld., vg called OWuS^ 


rn,„ „ J 1 , SANTALAOB^ 

ihe sandalwood tree, gawta^MOT aZ&«,«, i, f„j , r 

compounds. It never grows to anv silt common in Sdtara 
duce the well-known scented woodf ’ large enough to pro- 


Meagrms toi/oZio— 

sme®of an”S|^e® 'Si /^oZSlnlhrslhSf 
MvphorUammla. ®^HOEBIAOE ^.2 

caltus. 

Ihe tnilkbush, commonly used fto o j 

simta. P<n„I.„„i. 


lifliiiS'iSiP 

k ’'-'’v 


w? ?'"“>■• »«•'> 

A crystal of sISL a 

SS“4”g£' “fe“ »<“ . 

; ^he « Pomsetia.«^omi?i ^ ^ onmmental not i around 
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Muphcrhia rothicma. 

A smooth herbaceous plant common at MaMbaleshvar in cold weather. 

Euphorbia hiria. 

Annual ; hairy ; a weed ; Satara. 

E%ip}wrhia parvifio^u. 

Annual, smooth 5 a weed ; S4t4ra 5 in rains. 

Acalypha indica. 

A weed ; flowers collected in a cup-shaped, toothed inTeluore ; S^tdra 
fields. Eaius, 

Hommia ripmia, 

A willow-like shrub ; spikes of flowers red. Common in beds o£ 
riYers along with the Tamaxusk. HeWk. Hot weather. 

Crozophora pUcata, 

A hoary erect plant, common near river banks ; eold weather. Plains. 

Bark very tough.*’ Balz. 

Emhlica officinalis — Avia. 

A tree. Leaves numerous, very ’small, giving it the appearance of an 
acacia. Fruit about the size, of a large cheny; yellowish. The 
w^ood is hard and durable particularly under water; the bark is 
strongly astringent and is employed in. the cure of diarrhoea. The 
fruit is made into pickles.^’ (D. & G-.) 

Eicimfjs comYmmis — Bmndi. 

The castor-oil plant, cultivated in the plains. A handsome red- 
stemmed variety is often to be seen forming a fringe to sugarcane 
fields. The smaller variety TW ; the ordinary one appears to yield 
the most oil. 

Fhyllanthus lameolarim. * 

A tree, wood hard and durable. Ghdts. 

URTICACE^. ^ • 

Trerm Wightii — Ghol. « 

A small tree with graceful foliage at the foot of the Sahy^dris. 
Pdnchgani Ghat. 

To this order belong the Fad, Fimpal, and Fimpri, mid. Ndndndc, so 
much used in the Sdtdra districts for avenue trees. 

The Wad or Banian is Ficus hengaUnse; Pimpal Fims religiosmn; 
Pipri Ficus pseudotjela, and Ndndruk Fi<m retusa. This last is a very 
umbrageous thickly- leaved tree, more suitable than the others for 
avenues. 

To this order belong also the Fig and the Mulberry ; the former fruit 
apparently does not do well in the Sdtdra district ; the mulberry is 
chiefly to be found as an occasional arboreous shrub near bungalows. 
All the species secrete a milky fluid. The India rubber of India is 
furnished by ^*Ficus elastica."^ 

ABTOCABPACE^. 

This order gives the Jack-fruit tree, Ariocaipus integnfolia. It is 
found on and near the Ghats, but does not flourish inland. The 
wood is excellent ; it w^as at one time greatly used for making fur- 
niture, but it has been completely superseded by blackwood. The 
Bread-fruit tree is ^^Artocarpm ^nc^sa.” ’ 

SMILACE^. 

Smilm omlifolia, 

Mahdbaleshvar ; common after the rains. A creeper with sharp, 
prickles, large 5-7 ribbed leaves, and umbels of reu smooth berries. 
The natives make a decoction from the roots. 

LOBAITTHACEJB. 

The Loranths, which are parasites or epiphytical plants like the mis- 
tletoe only having show flowers and generally . larger leaves, are 
fairly well represented on the , If» cmmtm and L, 

dbimaim are met with at Hahsbaleshv^r* 
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ENDOGENS. 

^ LILL4.0EJ3. 

Aspa7'agoj)sis sammiioaa. 

Uropjefalimi monimmm. 

S4tdra. Flowers like tliose of a tiny kyacinth. Leaves spotted. Rains 
At least two varieti^ of Aloes are commonly ffrown in tho 'district 

Ibrf S a source ff 

fibre. Aloe fibre is becoming more appreciated yearly and consider- 
able quantities are sent to Bombay. ^ ^ consiaer- 

< COMMELYNACE^. 

Several small plants of this order appear in the rains on the plains 
chiefly of the genna Cyanotis. die beautiful blue of^w’ 

Ovl°nof^« Stamens of some are noteworthy 

with ^ cnstata is very common. 0. tuberosa is also to be mJt 

AROIDE.®. 

siiake-my of Mahdbaleshvar “Arisaema 
At 1 ^SS'i'dens varieties of Caladinms do well in the rains 

At Mah&baleshvar there is a very caladium-like plant found ™ 
ng on the stems or in the hollows of trees, the Remusatia vmpaL 

, ' ORCHIDACEiB.i 

Maoenaria rotiindifoha. 

■ ■ s“?3 

KSii"” w«do. 

H(d)&}f\xh7'ioi longicctlcCbTaico. 

. ^ : white. 

Mahdbaleshyar. 

Koyna valley. Bains. 

' _ . “USAGES. 

of the flrsr^a^ to'show Grhdts. This is one 

in the hot father Tb^ hurniiig of grass 

which therf are 


^ ^ fodd of SB orchid .“ Vanilla planifoila.” The plant m a Mexioaa 


'-t -.A. 
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Ghhha marantin(%. 

FloTvers slender brigM, yellow. Mahabaleslivar, Bains. 

Zinziber macrostacliyimi. 

Flowers white; middle lobe* marked with pnrple lines. Mab^baiesiivar. 
(Graham). 

Chircmn^ canUna. 

Coma w'hite. Flowers yellow (a white wariety also). One of the com^ 
moiiest nnder-plants at Mahabaleshvar. The leaves appear above 
ground just before the rains. From the tubers a kind of arrowroot 
is made, samples of which can be purchased from the Chinamen at 
Mahabalcshvar, where at one time it was hoped to have popularised 
the manufacture. The arrowroot of commerce is made from the 
tubers of a West Indian plant Maranta arundinacea ” a plant 
belongingto another Order Marantaceae which includes the 0 annas 
or Indian shot plants of Indian gardens. The making of arrowroot 
from the tubers of the various Indian Gurmmas should be taught 
the hill people extensively. 

In the late famine, the tubers, of which there is an inexhaustible 
supply, would have furnished food for thousands, Mr. East, First 
Assistant Collector, made some attempt to develop the manufac- 
ture.' ■■ 

The order of Ginger-worts provides many valuable aromatic and 
stimulating products such as Ginger from the roots of Zingiber 
officmahf Galangale from * Alpinia galanga’ Halad ov turmeric, 
the spice that gives such flavour to curries and cardamoms, the 
seeds of various Ellettarias, Turmeric is growigi in garden land in 
the Satdra districts. 

AMABYLLIBACE^. 

O'dimm Roxhurghii. * 

Flowers large, white, Mahabaleshvar. J une, “ The Mahabaleshvar 
Lily.- • 

HYBBOCHABIBACEiE. 

Ottalia indica. 

Flowers white. Tanks near Sdtira ; floating plant. 

PALMACE^. 

There are not many plants of this tribe in Sdtdra^ upland district. 
However, the ^‘uaryota urens^’ is to be seen in most of the 
Koyna valley forests.’ It is a large tree and produces a good quan- 
tity of toddy. Fhmnix acaidis ” is»to be met along with the wild 
plantain on the hill sides. The date is the dried fruit of Phcenix 
dactilifera. In the Helvak forests the cane Oalamm rolang is to be 
met with, whilst in garden land the oocoanut and arecanut palms 
are fairly common, more however as ornamental trees than useful 
ones. These require a softer air; the cocoanut indeed never flourishes 
away from the immediate vicinity of the sea. 

PAHBAHAOE^. 

Screw-pine hedges are to be seen near villages in the district, but are 
not very common ; probably the plant is Fandanm fwmim. The 
fruit is something like the pine-apple. 

CYPEBAOE.^® ANi> GBAMIIO!.^. 

Of these two Orders no list can be given for want of sufficient notes. 
The well-known Harydli or is Oymdon daciylon. The 

bamboo which is but a gigantic grass ^ows on the Ghte; Bamhiea 
anmdo is probably the one most met with. 
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. FILICES. 

As many as tMr^ different fems are said to be found at Mab4b,i 
Ebvar, where the commonest kinds are the B,-ad-en (Pterh 
identical with the English plant ; the Silvey Fern ('OAeUaiitim 
Jiosa) ; the Osmi4ii£fa on the banks of the Yenna \4rious “ / ?' 

ss^oiiiii’ “‘i ‘‘“'•‘-’j 

In riTer beds near the eastern spurs of tbe Ghats the 
maiden hair (Adiantum capillus veneris) is to be found 
Club mosses are common on the Sahyddris in the rains I iVKa 
^ and Mosses off er a large field for investigation ^ ^ 

lJutton mushrooms are found near S4t^ra in the rains. 
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LIST OP THE PBIHCIPAL MAHABALESHVAE PLAHTS.^ 

the list comprises the plants 
on the hill only. “ The hill has been considered to extend as far as the 
seventieth mile on the Panchgani road, the thirtieth mile on the S^td-ra 
road, and the seventy-third mile on the road to Dasgaon. Lingmalla, 
Elphinstone Point, and Arthur’s Seat are included. As orchids and ferns 
from the Koyna valley are constantly offered for sale at Mahabaleshvar, 
the list of these plants includes those of the Koyna valley : 

1. Thees. 


Botanical Name. 

Native Name. 

Ebmabks. 

Flacourtia ramontchi 
Pittosporum floribundum . 
Elseocarpus oblonga 

E vodia roxburghiana 
Mappia foetida 

Kephelium longanum 

Py geum Gardneri 
Terminalia chebulaS 

-* 

Titmbat 

Yekadi 

Kdsu 

Gdnera 

Wumb 

Hirda 

Common. 

Rare. 

At Lingmalla. 

!\ot common.* 

Very common. The flowers 
very fetid. 

Rare* * 

Not common. 

Common. Supplies the 
myrobalans of commerce. 


^ Supplied by Dr. T. Cooke, Principal of the Poona College of Science. 

2 The myrobalan tree is found throughout the S^tto district, hut in special abundance 
in the Mahabaleshvar forests, the hill soil apparently being well suited to its growth. 
The fruit, the chebulic myrobalan of commerce, is about the size of a damson, though 
more pointed at one end, of a deep green colour, and contains a hard seed ; when dry 
it becomes blackish and very hard and shrivelled. It is not edible in its natural state, 
but when mixed with the Bekeda and Avia the powder is taken as a stomachic and 
mild aperient. The fruit is much valued in tanniiig and djreing and finds a good 
market in Bombay for export to Europe, It is also used in outlying districts in 
making an ink which is stronger and more lasting than the usual country ink. The 
best is prepared in the following manner : Six pints of clear water are added to two 
pounds of the nuts coarsely powdered, and allowed to macerate for two days in a 
closed iron vessel which should occasionally be shaken. On the third day the 
contents are pressed and filtered, four pints of water are added to the filtrate, and the 
whole is warmed by a gentle heat, stirring all the time, ^ When ebullition sets in, four 
tolas of sulphate of iron are added and the boiling is continued till the surface becomea 
light blue and the whole is reduced to between three and four pints exclusive of tha 
precipitate. It should now be gradually cooled stirring all the time, strained through 
a clean piece of calico, and putdnto stoppered bottles. During the six following daya 
the bottles should be placed daily in the sun for about four hours ; on the sixth day 
two or three ounces of dilute gum are added to give it a proper consistency. Ink 
thus prepared is more suitable for European 'pens than for the reed pen used in 
native writing. Up to the year 1877 the Hirda nuts in the Mahabaleshvar forest were 
left to the people who gathered and brought them for sale to a few dealers at 
Mahabaleshvar. After this it was considered that the villagers would be as much 
benefited by giving the produce of the whole reserve to a contractor, who, in his own 
interest, would pay them a fair price for the quantity brought in and also prevent 
other dealers from interfering. In 1877 the contract fetched £86 (Rs. 860) and in 
1878 £61 (Rs. 610), In 1879 the nuts were bought the Forest Department and 
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. BotANiCAii Name. : ■( 

Mahabaleshvae ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

■■■ ''Native .Name. ' 

Kemarks. 

. '.Plaints,' :■ 

Teess — -contmued. 


Eugenia jambolana 

JAmbfil ... 

The commonest tree on the hill. 

Eugenia caryophyllcea... 


Not common. Found in water- 
courses,"' 

Alemecylon edule 

Anjan 

Very common. 

Randxa dumetorum 

Chela 

Ditto. 

Canthium umbellatum 


Not common. 

Sideroxvion tomentosum 

Kiimbai .. 

Ditto, 

Symplocos Beddomei ... 


Ditto, 

Oiea dioica -- 

PAr JdmbVil 

Rare. 

Litscea fuscata 

1 Pisa ... .. j 

The commonest tree on the hill 
, next to the Jambhul, 

Eitsoea tomentosa (var glabres- 
cens). 


Not common. 

Briedelia retusa 

AsAna 

1 R-are. 

Phyllanthus lanceolaria 

Bhoma ... 

' Very common. 

Morus atropurpurea .. 

ShAtht ... 

1 Cultivated. 

Eicus glomerata 

Umbar ... 

I Common. 

Eicus cordifolia... 

Asit 

'i Rare. 

Eicus caricaoides 


; Not common. 

Salix tetrasperma 

WAllunj 

i The Indian willow. Grows near 
i vrater. 


2. Sheues. 



Moryel 
Watenyel 
Pd,d6l .. 


Clematis wightiana 
Cocculus macrocarpiis... 

Cyolea peltata 

Capparis spmosa 
Capparis lougispina ... 
Sida carpiaifolia 
Triamfetta rhomboidea 
Toddalia aculeata 
Clycosmis peutaphylla 
Mtirraya Kcenigii 
.Atalantia monopbylla .. 
C-ymnosporia rotbiana 
Zizypbus rugosa 
Scutia indica 


Common ; twining. 

Rare ditto. 

Common ditto. 

The Caper «plant. Rare, 

A common bnsli. 

Not common. 

Pretty common. 

Not common. 

Rare. 

Ditto* , 

Common.- 
Tolerably common. 

Common : fruit edible. 

Common : armed with strong 
hooked thorns. 

Common. 

Rare. 

Common. 

A very common broom-like shrub 
with yellow flowers. 

Not very common. 

Tolerably common. 

Not common. 

Ditto. 


Kolisra 


Kacldi-nim 
AHkar ... 
Yenkli ... 
Turan 
Chimat ... 


Vitis lanceolaria 
Leea sambucina 
Allophyllus Gobbei 
Crotoiaria Leschenaultii 


Tipan 

Dingala 

Nirda 
R^n Tdr, 


Indigofera pnlchella 
Atylosia lineata 
Plemingia strobilifera 
Acacia intsia 


resold at a considerable profit. The q^nantity bought at two places within the 
Mahibaleshvar forests was seventy-two tons (74 khmdis 14 mans and 18 pdilis) 
the cost d£I4fl (Rs. 1490), At first the nuts were bought at l^d^. for nine pounds 
(f a. per When they became rather scarce and somewhat dry the rate was 

raised to IJd. (one cmna) ; and towards the end of the season, when the nuts were 
and hard, 1 (IJ unna) w^ given. This departmental working is poj 3 ular with 
they are always sure of a market. The whole supply was bought at 
^ trader MahAd at about Ift^. the pound (Rs. 49 the hha^di} 
' l&epirfeieiat aprefit of about MiO (Rs. 2400), Dr, McOonagby; 
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Katite 2TaMI5. 

Eemarks. 


8ii RUBS — continued. 

Rubus lasiocarpiis 

j 

.Cultivated. The Hahdbaleshvar 
raspberry. 

Riibus rugosiis ... 


Rare. 

Wendlaruiia notoiiiana 

I 

Bare. At Lingmalla. 

Vangueria edulis 

Alu ... - ... 

Kot common — ^fruit edible. 

Pavetta indica ... 

Pilpat 

Very common. 

Paychotiia truncata 

Very rare. 

M a^sa indica 

Atki 

Coninion. 

'Enibelia ribes 

Anibiigli 

Ditto. 

Jasniinium arborescens 

Kusar*" 

A very common climber. 

Lignstriim uilglierryense 


Common — The Indian privet. 

Eauwollm densiiiora 


Rare —at Lingmalla. 

Gj^mnema syivestre 

Kavli ... 

A common twining shrub. 

Ditto m on tana 

Ambri 

Not very common. 

Hoy a pallida ... 

Common. 

Soianuni indicuin 


Ditto. 

Ditto gigaiiteam 


Ditt ). 

Ditto denticnlatum 


Not very common. 

Brugmansia Candida 


Cultivated : common in hedge* 
on the roadside. 

Asystasia violacea ... . ... 


Very common. 

Strobilantbas callosus 

KArvi 

Ditto 

Barieria terminalis 


Not common. 

Lepidagathis cnspidata 


Very common. 

Caiiicarpa caua 

Aisar 

Common 

Vitex negnndo 

Nirg'und 

Not c'i^mmon. 

P.'gostenion purpiiricaulis 

Pdngli 

Very commom. 

Colebrookia ternifolia 

Bdman ... 

Common. 

Lasiosiphoii erioceplialam 

Rdmeta 

Very c *mmon. 

Eloeagnns latifolia ... ■ ... 

Ambgul 

A hand.sonie climber .* fruit edible. 

Lora ifclnas obfcnsa,tu.s 

Bdndgiil 

Common on trees. 

Ditto eiasticus 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto cnneatus ... 

] Jitto 

Ditto. 

Ditto loidceroides 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

VisGum augnlatiim 


Rare. The Indian mistletoe. 

Osyris wiglitiana 

Lotal 

Common. 

Euphorbia nivula 


Not common. 

Komnoia riparia 


Bare : in beds of streams. 

Tmna Wiginii ... 

Ghol 

Rare. 

Debregeasuoa longifolia 

Kapsi 

Niot very common. 

Saiilax ovalifoiia 

Gotyei 

A common climber. Young 

shoots eaten. ^ 

Asparagopsis sarmentosa 



Common. Climbing thorny shrub. 

S. Herbs, excluding Orchids, Ferns, and Grasses. 


Argemone mexicana 


T}ie Mexican thistle, common in 


cultivated land. 

Nasturtium officinale 


Water cress. In streams. 

Cardamiue subumbellata 


Common in October on roadside 



walla. 

Polygala persirarioefoUa 
Portulaca uleracea 

Ghol-bdji 

Rare, 

A cummon weed in cultivated 


ground. 

Liinim mysorense 

Wimdri ... 

Very common in cold season. 

Oxiilis corniculata 

1 

A weed ; at Lingmalla. 

Impatieus inconspicua 

Tirda "’!!! 

Common ; in cold season 

Ditto Dalzedlii 

Ditto M, 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto balsamina ..J 

' Ditto 

Ditto ditto. 
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BoTAsriCAB Name. 


Natite N^iM,E. 


E Ell ABES. 


Herbs — coitimued . 


Impatieiis pnlclierrima 
Ditto acauiis 
Crotolaria vestita 
Ditto triquetra 
Ditto nana 
Smithia blaiida 
Ditto humilis 
Ditto setulosa 
Ditto purpurea 
Desinodium parviflorum 
Phaseolas trinervius ... 
Vigna vexillata 

Cylista scariosa 
Bryiq^liyllinn calycinum 
Ammania floribunda ... 
Tricosanthes palmata ... 

•Zebneria umbellata 
Ditto baueriana 
jBegoaia crenata 
Moilugo bii'ta 
Hydrocotyle asiatica ... 
rimpinella moiioica , ... 
Heracleum concanease... 

Oldenlandia corymbosa r 
Anotis carnosa .. ... 

Eubia cordif olia 

Centratherum tenue ... 
Lamprachcenium microoeph 
luin. 

Adeiioon inrlicum 
"V ernoaia divergens 
Seaecio Graharni 
Gynura simplex 
Aggeratuai coayzoides .. 
Adenosterama viscosum 
Dicrocephala latifolia ... 
Bpiiauthes acmelia 

Cuayza strict a 

Arte m isia p h rvifl ora , . . 
Blumea glomerata 
Gnaphalium albo-luteum 
Vicoa ceriuia 
Bidens pilosa 
Tricholepis glaberrima 
Lactuca heyneana 
Lobelia nicotiansefolia 
■Wahieubergia gracilis 
Cephalostigtua tiexuosum 
Swertia decussata 


Exacum Lawii 
Canscora diffusa 

Paracaryuia malabaricum 
Ditto celestiuum 


Tirda 


Alavndi ... 
Edngbeyda 


Kaundal ... 

Gomdtti 
Waroli ... 


Panda 


Itta 


Bunddr 

Sunki 


Davna 

Bomb^rti 


Ddval 


Kaori 


Nismrdhi 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Hot common. 

On wet rocks, not common. 
Common, 

Do. 

; Do. ■ : 

. Common. ■ 

I Very common ,in, cold' season, „ 

I Hot common. 

I Bare. 

• Common. 

: Very common in tbe cold season, 

1 The Vialiabalesiivar sweetpea ; 
i common, 

■ Common, 
i Hot common. 

! Common on wet rocks. 

Common. Fruit used in cattle 
diseases. 

Common. 

Ditto, ■ ' 

Very common in October, 

A common weed. 

Hot cornu son. 

Very common in Hoveniber, 
Common in October. Eaten as a 
potherb. 

Very common in October, 

■ Ditto. ' 

Common.^ The root supplies a 
kind of madder. 

Common, cold season. 

Ditto ditto. 


Ditto ditto. 

Hot very common. 

Common, cold season. 

Common. 

Not common. 

Common, cold season. 

Hot common. 

Bare. 

Very common. 

Very common at Lingmalla, 
Common, 

Ditto. 

Hot common. 

Bare. 

Common, 

Tolerably common. Cold season^ 
Ditto. 

Bare. 

A common weed. 

Hot common at Mahdbaieshvar; 
common on hill above Panch" 
gani ; used as a febrifuge. 

Very common in cold season. 

Hot common. 

Hot vci'y common. 

Very common— known as the 
Mahitbaleshvar forget-me-not. 
Bare, 
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Native Name, 


Ebharks. 


Herbs-- conlbmed. 


Forana nialabaiica 
Solanum nigrum 
Datura fastiiosa . , ^ 

Dimnophila gratioloides 
Herx^estis m^imicra 
Bonnaya veroniccefolia 
Striga orobanchioides ... 
Sopubia de};>]iinifolia ... 
Utriciilaria coarulea 
Ditto albo-c<jerulea 
H3’groplnIa serx^ylium . . . 

Blepbaris asperrima . . . 
Jiisticia x)i'ouuiribens ... 
Ru tigia par vifl <' 'ra 
Diclip tera bivalvis 
Haplaiitbus verticillaris 
Clerodendron .serrat um 

Ajnga disticha 

Piectanthrus Wightii ... 
Dysophyila gracilis 
Ditto lu^msmoides 
Micromeria malcolmiaua 


Bbavri 

Kang'dni 

Dbotra 


. Common in cold season. 

. Not common. 

. Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Common in wet ground. 

Not common. 

Common in cold season. 

Not common. 

Common in wet ground. 

Not common. 

Tolerably common in moist 
ground. 

Common in cold season. 

Ditto ditto. 

Not very common. 

Not common. 

Ditto. 

Rare. 

Common. 

Very common. 

Common in cold season. 

Not common. 

The Mahdbaldshvar peppermint ? 

on the banks of the Yenna. 

Not common. 

Very coSimon. 

DiiJfco. 

Not common. 

Common, 

Common in damp places . 

■Not so common. 

Very common. 

Not common. 

Very common. 

Common, 

Not common. 

Very common. 

Rare. 

Very common, a stinging plant. 
Not common : a formidable plant, 
stings severely. 

Not common. 

Common in cold season, 
i Rare. 

The Mahdbaleshvar arrowroot 
plant. Very common. 

Not common. 

Not very common. 

Common, 

Not very common. 

Common. 

The cobra lily, common. 

Rare at Mahdbaleshvar; common 
on trees in the Koyna valley. 
Banks of the Yenna. 

In beds of streams. 

Common, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Oommoh in the rains. 


Salvia plebeia 

Leucas eiliata 

Ditto stelligera 
Celosia argentea 
Achj'ranthes aspera ■»... 
Polygonum ghibrum . . , 
Ditto rivulare 
Ditto chinense ... 
Ditto clegans 
Ditto nepalense ... 

Piper sjdvoestre 

Ditto Hookeri 

Euphorbia rothiana 
Ditto acaiilis 
Tragia iiivolucrata 
Girardina heteroi^hylla 

Splitgerbera scabrella ... 
Elatostemina oppositifolia 
Burmannia tr i ilora 
Curcuma caulina 

Zinziber macrostachyum 
Dioscorea triphylla 
Cyanotis axillaris 
Ditto longifolia 
Oommelina communis ... 
Arisosma Muraryii 
Remusatia vivipara 

Cryptocoryne Roxburghii 
Eimbristylis mstivalis ... 

Carex indica 

Crinum asiaticum 
Crinum brachynema . . . 
Ledebouria maculata ... 


Buriimbi 
Ditto . 


i Serrata 


Rdn Miri 
Ditto 
Dudhi . 


Knlthi 

Aghdda 


Chawar 


Nisan 

Shendaryel 
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Orchids /bund o?i the Hill cmd m the Ko-jfufx Vctlu-y^ 


Oberoiiia 2 'ec n rva 
Ditto iiudleyana ... 

Micros tylis Eheeclii 
Dendr|;briuin barbatnlum 
Ditto iawianum 
Ditto raiijosissimura 

Ditto Macrcei ... 

BeDflrobriiim buniile ... 
uSrides maculosa 
Ditto Iiudleyana, 

Habenoria Candida 
Ditto trinervia ... 
Plataiithera ciissncce ... 

^ Ditto bracbyphylla 
Cirrliopetalum fimbriatum 
Eria hraecata ... 


Rare. 

Rare in Mahiibaksl' var : common 

in the h oyna vallev. 
r^mmon in the Koyiia Taiiey, 
Rot common. 

Ditto. 

Very common in the Kovna 

valley. 

Common in the ICoyna valley 
Rare. 

Rot veiy common. 

The commonest orchid in Mahii- 
baleshvar. 

j Cumnioii in the rains. 

Ditto. 

Very rare. 

In the rains common. 

Common in the Royna valley 
Rare. ' " ■ 



Ferns found on the Hill and 


]21eopeltis membranacea 
Ditto linearis 
Adiantum liinnlatum ... ‘^ 
Ditto capillus veneris 
Caeilanthes farinosa ... 

Eteris aqnilina ] 

Ditto quadriaurita ... 

Ditto peilucida... 
Asplenimn p^anicaule 
Ditto trapeziforme 
Athyrinm filix femina 
Ditto falcatum 
Aspidium cicutarium 

HephrodiiirQ molle 
Acrostichum variabile!" 
Osrnunda regalis 
Dastrsea cochleata 

PsBcilopteris terminans 
Acrophorus immersus ... 

Dygodium scandens 


Un trees, common. 

Ditto ditto. 

Common. 

Rare. 

Very comi3?.on. 

Very common. 

Very common. 

Koyna valley, not common. 
Common. 

' Rare. 

Very common in October. 

Rot common. 

Very common— known as the oak 
fern. 

Common. 

Rot common, grows on wet rocks. 
Common on the river Yenna. 
very common in the Koyna 
valley. 

^ Ditto. 

On trees near Bella Vista, known 
as the golden fern. 

Rare. 


The silver fern, 
The bracken. 


Principal Glasses. 


Anmdinella pnmila. 
Ditto spicata. 
Ditto strieta. 
toetana glauca, 

Cynodon dactylon. 


Bathrathernm molle. 
Eragrostis imioloides. 
Anthisteria cymbaria. 
Ranicnm prostratum, 
Isachne miiiacea. 
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“TI ticket-of-leave men sold it to the Commissariat 

and to t!ie Parsis who use arrowroot lareely. Judrino- from « f ? f 
value, fiv. to s x pounds to the rupee, it^Ker^ &JTwe t iS 
arrowroot waieh is the produce of a different plant. In ISIG-Tr! when the 
famine pressed heavily on the surrounding villages, a few of the nLler 
classes were induced Ci try arrowroot hut they raised objections ai^iirver 
took It so long as any ot.ier rood was procurable. In ISIS from liOO lo 
600 poumh iicre pvepaiv I I,y a European resident at a cost of 5J- pounds 
for the rupee Sampler were sent for analysis to Messrs. TreacheAnd Co 
Pmlhps and (Jo. and kemp and Co. The colour and Ssfr were 

pronounced pod, but it was found deficient in nutritive propertie'; a^rd 

in the ena tne owner was obliged to sell it at efrlit pounds the tmnlf 
Ti.. p.-=j»«loa , .i.,,:.., A c s.tk.r frL'lon dfeJS?; 

basketsiul m a day at a cost of Ud (1 anu.) the basket. Tim root is 
prapeJ, was led,^ and reduc.xl to a pulp by rubbing oivagrater. Fouulh". 

m a mortar has ueen tried but tound to .smash the globules of which’ the 

root IS composed. Alter being reduced to a pulp the arrowroot is wihed 
in large flat oasms or halt barrels which must be well cleaned so as not to 
give any taste. To clean it tlioroughly twelve to fifteen washings are 
necessary. Ihe sediment should be stirred each time fresh water 
Duiing the fix bt va&nnig the ivatsr is muddy, and a dark scum settles on 
the top of the sediment. This scum gradually disappears wdthAAh 
washing, but the washing must be continued until the' sediment is pure 
white and the water is not discoloured. Care should be taken wAn 
emptying the water not to disturb the sediment. When the washing k 
J«.pl«e, a. .vroyoot dries into s herd cb, which is «sB v remmS LI 
[»Lrotp’’o™™r ‘■““Visl* from are. to tor 
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CAMPS.i . 

The district has 105 camps of ^Yllicil four are in the Satara sub-division, 
nine in Ivoregaon, nine in Wai, ten in Jiivli, tu^elve in Earad. thirteen in 
Yalva, twenty. four in Patan, five in Tasgaon, seven in Ivlianapnr, seven 
in Kliatav, and five in Man. 

In the Satara sub-division Tasgaon, eight miles south-east near the 
SMara-Pahimatpur road, is a good camp. Parli, five miles west of Satara, 
has a tolerable camp close to the village. Shendre four miles soutli-west 
adjoining the mail road, and Vaduth five miles north-east on the old 
Poona road, are excellent camps. 

In Koregaoii itself the best is Kumtha an excellent camp in hard soil 
two miles north. Lhasurne, two miles west, is a magnificent grove of 
mangoes and palms and in beauty yields to none in tlie district, but has 
the drawback of being on black soil. It is a good starting point for 
Jalandar hill. Kinhai, the village of the Pant Pritinidhi, is an excellent 
camp and starting point for visiting fort Nandgiri and the north-east of 
the sub-division. ^ Deur, tw’elve miles north o£-Koregaon, has a travellers’ 
bungalow and a mile north of the village a large mango grove forming an 
excellent camp. For the nox'th of the sub-division Pimpoda Biiclriikh is a 
tolerable camp close td^the Wdi-Aclarki pass road ; a better camp but less 
accessible is Sonke, a i^ile north of the road. Chavneshvar, three miles 
west of Sonke, is a pleasant resort in the hot weather, south of the 
Khamatki pass. XJdtare ten miles, and Panchvad eight miles south-east 
of Wdi, are fair camps. Yairdtgad and the big tree at Mhasve can be 
conveniently visited from Panchvad. 

At W ai are a fair camp and a travellers’ bungalow. The situation of 
the camjD on the river is picturesque hut there is some danger of fever in the 
cold season. The western part of the sub-cli vision is hilly and carts run 
as far as Asre nine miles north-west up the valley. Tolerable shade can 
be had here for small hill tents. It is a good starting point for a visit to 
Kenjalgad fort three miles north-west, and Kam^lgad fort four miles north- 
east. Up the Jor valley there is a tolerable little camp at Partavdi 
thirteen miles west. Pdnchgani the hill station has an excellent travellers’ 
bungalow. Five miles south-east of Wai is a beautiful mango grove at 
Xavtha, the best camp for visiting the south-east of the sub-division. 
North of the Khdmatki pass in the Khanddla petty division the best 
camps ai’e, for Kband^la itself Ajnuj two miles west. The east of the 
petty division is badly off for camps. At Ahire four miles east of 
Khaiidala is a good grove but very near the village. In the west there 
is an excellent camp at Lohom seven miles west of Khandala and Shirval 
camp ten miles north cannot be surpassed. 

At Medha the head-quarters is a decent travellers’ bangalow. For the 
KudM valley the large banian tree at Mhasve ten miles north-east of 
Medha forms an excellent camp. For the Ghd,ts in the neighbourhood 
of Malcolm Peth, Moleshvar five miles south-east, and Avkiili five miles 
east, are the best. For Prat^pgad and the w'estern Koyna valley the Y^da 
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or Ambeiiali bmigalo’^r isjBxcelient. Going down the Kojna, for Makrand- 
gad or the Saddleback, Kasrud is a capital grove three miles south-west, 
From tlieace eigo'Ceen miles south-east is Bamnoli a fair camp only and 
live miles soii'iti of Bamnoli is Tambi with a tolerably big tree giving 
shade to hiii tents and the best starting point for Yasota* fort. Dare 
two iiiiles west of Bamnoli, is a fair camp for the Amboli pass ; Kolghar 
four miles north-east of Bamnoli, is an excellent grove in the shoulder of 
the hill between Bamnoli and Medlia, and Kas live miles south-east of 
Bamnoli vith its new tank and irrigation bungalow, is a delightful resort 
in the hot weather. 

In the north twenty miles north of Karad is Atit with a travellers’ 
bungalo w. U mbraj , ten miles north-west of Karad, has a pleasant bungalow 
belonging to the Public \Yorks Department. The adjoining village of 
Shevde has an excellent dense grove of mangoes but in rather a breezeless 
situation and damp in the cold weather, Belavde taraf Haveli has a 
nice grove six miles north of Karad and a quarter of a mile south 
of the mail road. Taibid a mile north, and close under, Yasantgad has a 
magnilicent mango grove wdiich however is difficult to reach, the mile 
of cross country track being very rough. Karad itself has a camp on 
the west bank of the Koyna river. The shade is thin and the camp not 
desirable. The travellers’ bungalow is also unfortunately very dusty. 
A convenient camp for Karad is Jakhinvadi, four miles south, with good 
shade, and adjoining the chief Buddhist caves. For the Yang valley 
Kolevadi, nine miles west- south-west of Karad, is a pei^ect camp and for 
Kale and its neighbourhood Yond, though small, is a first rate camp. 
At the extreme south good shade can be found ^t Malkhed on the mail road 
nine miles from Karad. On the left bank of the Krishna there is an 
excellent camp at Masur for the north-east and JShenoli ten miles 
south-east of Karad for the south-east of the sub-division. Shenoli is a 
good starting point for a visit to Maclihindragad fort one mile south. 

At the extreme north of the Yalva sub-division is Kasegaon with an 
excellent Assistant Collector’s bungalow. Kerla, three miles south-east of 
Kasegaon, has a travellers’ bungalow and a tolerable camp. Petli has, half a 
mile south of the town, a pleasant shady but rather small camp. Islarnpur, 
four miles south-east of Peth, has, close by the road but well outside the 
town, an excellent mango grove. Ashta, twelve miles south-east of Islarnpur, 
has good shade but a very dusty camp which should be avoided. Convenient 
for work at Ashta is Bagni four miles south-west with an excellent grove. 
For the south of the sub-division Yelur, nine miles south of Peth and a mile 
west of the Kolhapur road, has a very good camp. For the Shirala petty 
division Biur, about two miles south-west of Shirdla, has a nice little 
camp and Kokrud, ten miles further up the Y^ma valley on the Kolhdpur 
frontier, has an excellent shad^. For the hills Arle and Peth Lend and 
Rundhiv (the old village site) and Shivdeshvar hive good camps. 

For the Tarli valley Kune, one mile east of Tdria, has a small but 
shady grove. Tip the valley shade can be had for a small tent at 
Murudh about six miles north-west of Tarla as far as which carts can 
penetrate with difficulty. The Ghaphal valley, is badly off. The usual 
camp is at Ohdplial six miles east of Patan but it is not gobd. Upon the 
hills above the TMi valley, Jalu six miles west, and Pabulvadi hamlet in 
the village of Yajroslii and on the Tarla-Patan road, are decidedly good 
camps. For the Koyna valley, the first camp is Mdhirpetb. with good 
shade on the banks of the Koyna well .situated: At Pltan itself is 
excellent shade but the camp has a drawback in the proximity of 
the hundreds of carts which rest here on their way to Ohiplun. 
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Tliree miles soBtli-west k a fine grove at Yeracl clianninglj situated. 
But this camp slioulcl be avoided after April wlioii the yearly fair 
takes place to the poisoning of the air and water in the lieighboiirhood, 
Helvak, ddrteen miles "west of Patau, has a bungalow belonging to the 
Public Works Department. The accommodation for tents is poor, and 
better can perhaps be found at Easati a \-iiiage half a miio north. 
Proceeding up the Koyna w'alley good shade is found at Mirgaon four 
miles and"” at Devgad eight miles north of Helviik. Devgad is within 
easy reach of Tambi in the Javii sub-division. North-west of Pfitan, for 
the K era valley, iSTivkhaiie, eight miles nortlnwest of Patau is a delightful 
camp in a sacred grove on a ledge of the hill side. People usually 
direct ofEcers to the groves in the valley below. Inquiry therefore should 
be made for the sacred grove or han to the south of the village. On the 
corresponding ledge of the -western slope is fair shade at Gojegaon, Good 
hill camps are at Karvat six miles west-north-%vest of Patau and Ghanbi 
three miles north of Karvat. On the hills ivest of Helvak Toriia, three 
miles north-w’est, contains a capital little grove deliciously high and cool. 
In the south of the sub-division Mala has a fair camp on the ridge of the 
Sahyadris. Panchgani, eight miles soutli-^vest of Patan on the "way to 
Mala, is a capital camp. Prom Mala twelve miles east lead to Palslii a 
fine camp at the head of the Yang valley. Paneri, three miles south-east 
of Palslii, is a fair camp. A delightful march of twelve miles south-east 
along the hill plateau brings to Nivi, a small but pleasant camp. Five miles 
more over roughisk country lead to a sacred grove in a hamlet of Kulgaon 
village. This grove makes a nice camp but is inaccessible. For the Yang 
valley Gudhe or KutrCp. from four to eight miles north of Kalgaoii, give 
the best shade. ^ ” 

Tasgaon itself has very fair shade in a grove immediately to the south 
of the town. There are fair camps also at Visapur six miles north, Palus 
nine miles north-west, Akhalkop nine miles west, Bhcse nine miles south- 
east, and N dgaj, for the extreme east of the sub-division about thirty miles 
north-east. 

For the north-west of the Khtinapur sub-division there is an excellent 
camp at IJpale about twelve miles north- v/est of Yita to be distingukhed 
from the neighbouring village of Upale Khurd, For the w^est, Eadegaon 
on the Karad-Bijapur road, about twelve miles \vestof Yita, is an excellent 
camp. About six miles south-east of K adegaon, Y angi has a small bungalow. 
Yadgaon, four miles south-west of Yyngi, has a fine camp within easy hail 
of the interesting temples of Devriishta. Yita itself is well provided with 
shade ; the spot to choose is not the tempting grove just outside the eastern 
gate, but a long line of lofty mangoes further distant. Khamipur village, 
twelve miles east of Yita, has a good shade in a grove a quarter of a mile 
west ; hut the place is sometimes infested with mosquitoes. Immediately 
north of the town, adjoining a well, is a more desirable spot. Seven miles 
north-east of Yita, Lengre has a fair camp, the only tolerable one in the 
north-east of the sub-division. 

^Khatdv has plenty of good camps. In the west Pusegaon, on the 
Satara-Pandharpur road, is fair and close to Yardhangad fort and the large 
Bher irrigation tank. Khdtgun, three miles east of Pusegaon, has an 
irrigation bungalow. In the north Bmlh, about twenty miles north-west 
of Yaduj, and Diksal, three miles north-west of Budh, have excellent groves. 
Biks^l is the best point from which to visit the fort of Tcithavade six miles 
to the north-east. Yaduj the head-quarter station has a very pleasant 
. camp. In the south*east the M4yni irrigation bungalow is almost the 
only tolerable fpiedatmre^ In the south-west Pusesdvli about fifteen 
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I miles south--\vest of Vaduj lias a small bungalow and a good grove for 

Man is very badly oflt for trees. Pingli, four miles south-east of 
Dahivadi, has a fair camp. The shade is good but the adjacent sugar- 
cane cultivation and a stream-bed close by are sometimes unpleasant. 
Shmgmipur m the north-east, tliirteen miles north-east of Dahivadi is 
one ot the places best worth a visit in the district. The camp is excellent 
but the place is oft the line of march for district officers. Mhasvad has 
only a few straggling mangoes. Varkute in the south-west has one lar<ye 
tree under which a tent can go and is the best camp for that part of the 
! sub-dmsion. Palshi, five miles east of Dahivadi, has a tolerable shady 
; ground for tents. There are no good camps elsewhere, a fact that greatly 
adds to the unpleasantness of this sub-division, the only really disagreeable 
part of the district* 
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DASAEA PEOGESBION. 

The great feature of the Ba^ra festif-al at Sit^ra during the times of 
the late Mah^riijas of Satdra was the -proeession oti the tenth or great day 
of the month of A'slwm or Beptember - Ootobe^> For nine days prior 
to this, religious ceremonies inhonour of Ambabai, the goddess of Tuljapur, 
were performed day and might, with but a few hours' intermission, in a 
large wooden booth, being a permanent erection in the inner quadrangle 
of the Eang Mahal or residence of the Maharaja. This deity seems to 
have been one of the favourite objects of devotion of the Bhonsle family, 
and enjoyed the monopoly of the Dasara ceremonies. The tdsav or 
celebration commenced daily by singing from nine in the morning till 
noon. Then, for the space of an hour daily, the Bahurupis, a troop of 
male <actors, danced and amused the devotees by appearing in a variety 
of characters and dresses. Following this came dances performed by 
troops of dancing girls or Nmkms. Then, towards night, sacred sermons or 
liirtans in honour of the deity were repeated and explanations of them 
given by learned Shdstns or divines ; and when these ceased, somewhere 
about the hour of midnight, the praises of the deity were sung until early 
dawn. During these liine days also numbers of Brahmans, as many as would 
come, were fed in the Bang Mahal and a distribution of uncooked food 
was made to persons of other castes at the Baja’s storehouses and at 
other convenient places. 

All these ceremonies and festivities, however, culminated on the tenth 
day with the grand procession of the Baja and his chiefs and followers. 
Immediately before setting out on this the Maharaja, with his own hand, 
killed, or rather struck ihe first blow at the Dasara buffalo, a sacrifice 
to Amb^bdi. This procession in which in the time of Pratdpsinh, the last 
Rdja but one (1818-18o9}, as many as seventy-five elephants often appeared, 
left the Rang Mahdl so soon as the heat of the day had passed, and 
proceeded at a slow pace along the upper road, which now leads nearly 
direct from the subsequently erected palaces to the post-office, to the 
Poyi-che Ndke, immediately above the present post-office, the road on 
either side being lined with the Mahdrdja’s troops. The procession was 
headed by the so-called Dhakta Mahardj Shdhdji or Appa Saheb, the 
younger brother of Pratdpsinh, who, in contradistinction, was known as 
the Thorla Mahardj and his followers, next to him came the Thorla 
Mahdrdj himself and his followers, then the Pritinidni, then the Akalkotkar, 
then the Sachiv, then the Nimbdikar, then the Daphlekar, and finally 
Shaikh Miri of Wdi. Besides the Mahdrdja’s own suite and the private 
suites of each of these chiefs, the majority of them were hound to furnish 
a contingent of cavalry svdrs to the Mahardja. The Akalkotkar furnished 
100 of these evars, the Nimbdikar seventy-five, the Daphlekar fifty, and 
Shaikh Miti twenty, and all of these smrs took part in the procession. 
In the rear of all iiiese chiefs and their suites followed the principal 
citizens according to their rank and privileges on elephants and horses, 
in carriages or litters and with or without an umbrella or torch-' 
^rer; . and these swelled the length of the procession that its head 

, . ^ a distance of nearly two miles, before 
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tlie rear had started the spur running east from SiMm hill fort, the 
whole being crowded with the general mass of sightseers who had no right 
to take part in the procession. As the royal party passed slowlj on, the 
troops who had lined the road filed off, and, by a quick march, the 
majority reached the neighbourhood of the Pohi-ohe N*4ke before the 
royal party, who proceeded by a lower road, and were there drawn up 
in line in readiness for its reception. Meantime, elephants and an escort 
had been sent on to the Besidency, and, as the royal procession reached 
the Polii-clie ZSTake, the Besident on his elephant and attended by his. 
escort also arri^-ed at the spot. Then followed an exchange of salutes, 

' the Maharaja’s troops saluting first, twenty-one guns and.fi ye volleys, the 
British troops, also drawn up on the spot, responding. After this, there, 
was a brief exchange of courtesies, followed by a fresh, exchange of salutes, 
i and then the Besident and his party turned homewards, while the process. 
1 Jsion proceeded to encircle the maicldn below, where,' according to a custom 
; of the day a large branch of the dpta or Bauhinia raoemosa and of the shami 
or Prosopis spicegera had been set up. These trees , are still worshipped 
iand then felled, and all who desire teke* small. twigs and distribute the 
^ leaves to their friends, saying m so> doing, ‘‘ This . is , gold.” Having 
I performed this ceremony, which indeed formed -the real object, of the pnoees*- 
i sion, it proceeded homeward and, as darkness came on, torches were lighted, 

! and the weirdness of the scene intensified. After the return, it was 

i customary for the chiefs, and' all other loyal citizens to present najars 

; to the Maharaja, his brother, and his wife. The first class sarddrs usually 
presented a imjar of fiwe gold moJiars to the elder Mahdraj, and a similar 
gift to his wife, and a single gold moJmr to the yo»ngfer Mabdra], and the 
crowd usually tendered a najar of 2s. (Be, 1) each but never a smaller 
coin. All were expected to offer something to the elder Maharaj,, but 
only their particufftr followers tendered najars to the Bani and the 
younger MaMrajl;. all; the sums thus tendered were credited to the private 
accounts of the recipients. In return for these gifts po&hdk or dress of 
honour was distributed, either on the same day or previously. The. dress 
of honour given to first class sarddrs consisted of five articles, including 
a turban or pdgoM, a scarf or dupeta, a piece' of satin or brocade, and two 
pieces of fine linen. The dress of honour given to second class sarddrs 
consisted of three and a half articles including a turban, a scarf, a piece of 
fine linen and half a piece of brocade. Other persons only got two articles, 
a turban and a scarf, others again received tho dress of honour on alter- 
nate years or every third year. Servants and menial dependants received 
usually only a turban, A dress of honour was also sent at this festival 
I to the Besident, and through him to the Governor of Bombay, and in 
return the Besident sent similar presents to the Mah^rdja at Christmas. 

, After the receipt of the najars ^ all attended the ceremoxxies at the booth, 
and the festival was wound up by a general disfribution of cocoanuts. 
In the days of Pratapsinh all the residences of the jagirddrs and sarddrs 
were situated at the bottom of Sdtara hiU fort along the road now leading 
from the post-office to the tunnel. Prom the east first came the 
residence of the Akalkotkar, next the Bang Mahdl where the Mah4r£|a 
himself lived, then the old addlat wMch was the Peshwa's residence untih; 
the time of Shahu's reign, then the SachiVs mansion or bwond: 
came the Daphle’s pdga and to the extreme west the 'odda the rratinidhi 
of which now no trace remains. The Nimbdlkar never had a residence at 
Sitira. 

The Mahdr^ja’s guns and his MogUi eavajry were quartered near the , 
site of the present jail His body-guard consisting of 200 cavalry were . 
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accommodated in the present nsdla, the head-quarters of the mount«) 
police and the infantry were quartered near the Rang Mahal. Shih^ 
or Appa Siheb removed the troops to the Genda Mahal. ■* 

. In the days refeired to the greater portion of the town of Sdtdra 
includmg all that part to the north of the present upper road to the palaces 
was mostly open country This portion of the present town wL not 
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254, 258. 

Acquisition : 320. 

Adil SMMs: Bijdpnr kings (1489-1686) ; hold 
Sdtdra ; revolt of Saif Ain-ul-Mulk ; Ibrahim 
Adil_Sh4h’s (1534-1557) defeat at Mdn; Adil 
Shdhi institutions ; Mardtha chiefs under them ; 
Shivdji’s rebellion ; Bijdpirr captured (1686) by 
the Moghals, 228-246. 

Afzul KMn: murdered (1659) at Pratdpgad, 
234-237. 

AgasMv: iiill, IL 

Age Details: 43-44, 

Agrarian Riots (1874 - 1875) : 187 - 188. 

Ahmadnagar : intended (1710) capital of the 
Mar4tha empire, 255. 

Akhalkop : towit, temples, fair, 447-448, 

Alienated Villages : (1883), 327-328. 

Almshouse : Prere, 567 - 568. 

Amhadi: crop of, 165. 

Amhenala : See FitzGerald pass. 

Amilddrs : old revenue collectors, 229-230. 

Andhrahhrityas : see Shatakamis. 

Anndjipant : takes (1705) S4t4ra from the Mo- 
ghals, 253. 

Annexation : of SaUra (1848), 313- 316. 

Antaji Raje SMrke : native head of the S4Mra 
police (1857), 317. 

Anvad : gorge, 202. 

Appa Saheb : ex-R4ja of N4gpur, intrigues (1837) 
with Pratdpsinh, 3U. 

Arable area : 149 - 150. 

Arbitration Courts : 398. 

Area : l. 

Arthur’s Seat ; Mah4haleshvar Point, 503-504. 

Asht Pradhdns : Shiv4ji’s eight chief officers, 
243-244, 

Ashta : town, 448-449. 

Aspect: 2-5. 

Assessed Taxes : 404. 

Atdrs : Musalmdn perfumers, 135. 

Anndh : village, action near (1714), 257 ; temple, 
449.450 ; state, 2, 621 - 62k 


Anrangzeh : Delhi Emperor (1658-1707) tak^s 
(1686) Biji-pur ; settlement of the country m^ er 
Bij4pur ; his mode of warfare favourable to the 
Mar4th^s j mismanagement of the country j exe- 
cution of Sambhdji (1689) ; fall of R^ygad (1690) ; 
Mardthas gain strength ; the Moghals take Va- 
santgad, Sdt4ra, and Parli (1700) ; fall of Chandan- 
V andan and Pi^ndugad j decay of the empire j 
death, 246-253. 

Xzam Bhdh : Aurangzeb's son, in S4td,ra (1700), 
250-251. 

Azam Tdra : name given (1700) to ^tdra fort, 
251, 575. 


Babington Point : Mahdbaleshvar, 506. 

•Bdgbdns : Musalmdn fruiterers, 139. 

Bdgni ; village, Musalmdn remains, 451. 

Bahddurvddi: village, fort, 450-451. 

Bahd.r : Mardth^s in (1742), 285. 

Bdhe : village, temple, fairs, 452. 

Bahmanis : Kiilbarga kings (1347 -1489), 225- 
227. 

Bahnle : village, temple, fairs, 452-453, 

Baji Ghorpade : Mudhol chief (1653), 232-233. 

Bdjiravl. : second Peshwa (1721-1740 ) ; sets out 
with an army for Kh^indesh ; his schemes for the 
conquest of M4lwa j Holkar and Smdia officers in 
his army ; his character ; his ambitious scheme of 
conquest; is opposed by the Pratinidhi; his in- 
cursions in M^llwa ; Niz4m-ul-Mulk’s fears at the 
spread of the Mar^tha power ; war with Trim- 

^ batkrdv D4bh4de in Gujarat ; Baghuji Bhonsle ; 
wars in the Konkan ; B^jinlv’s money difficulties ; 
receives assignment of the revenue of the districts 
south of the Chambal ; defeats the Moghals ^ 
near Delhi; N^dir Sh4h sacks, Delhi; B^jir4v 
receives hUllat from the Delhi Emperor ; his 
critical situation ; his arrangements with Ba^uji 
Bhonsle ; treaty of Mangi-Paithan ; his death, 

,■■267-283. 

Bdjiriv II. : last Peshwa (1796-1817), circum- 
stances attending his accession; treaty of 
Bassein ; state of the country ; orders Bipti , 
Gokhale to chastise Parashurhn Bhriniv^, 
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Pratinidhi ; his advisers ; Trimbakji Benglia’s 
insurrection j Bijirdv’s disloyalty ; battle of Kir- 
kee ; his defeat and pursuit ; S^tdra surrendered, 
to the British ; Mr. Elphinstone’a manifesto, 298- ^ 
305. 

B^jri : crop of, 160. 

Bakar Kasdbs : mutton-butchers, 139 - 140, 

Bdlaji Avji : Shiv^ji’s Prabhu clerk, 244. 

Bdjirav : third Peshwa (1740-1761) ; office 
contested by Bjlpuji Bdrctmatikar ; success- 
of ; his money difficulties ; his plans for 
r the government of M4lwa ; receives grant by 
Cvhich the territory conq^uered from the Portu- 
guese is conferred on him ; Bdldji in North India 
and M4lwa ; his rivalry with Raghuji Bhonsle; 
expedition into the Karndtak ; his intrigues 
about Shdhu’s succession ; his conduct towards 
Sakvarhffi, Shdhu’s widow ; his usurpation of au- 
thority ; removes the capital to Poona ; Biim B4ja 
is confined in Sd,tdra ; T4rabdf s attempts to divert 
the power from the Konkani Brdhmans ; Damiiji 
Gdikwdr is defeated by Bdlaji ; Bdliiji effects a 
settlement with Tdr4b^i ; management of the 
country •, battle of P4nipat ; BdUji’s death, 283 - 
295. 

BAMji Gangddhar Satke : Mr., 5i note i, 194 
note 1. > 

BdMji Vislivail5,tll : first Peshwa (1714.1720).f 
accountant of Shrivardhan in Janjira ; writer 
under Bhan^ji; is viewed with jealousy by 
Bhandji’s son Chandrasen ; his flight ; his con- 
cealment in Pdndugadj is released; is again 
, imprisoned by Bam^ji Thordt ; is released by 
Shdhu ; leads an army against Kdnhoji Angria 
settlement with Angria ; is appointed Peshwa 
(1714) ; releases the Pant Sachiv then Thordt’s 
prisoner ; receives lands in Poona ; his scheme of 
- usurpation ; assists the Syed brothers in their 
, scheme of deposing the emperor Peroksher ; visits 
; Belhi ; receives three imperial grants for Sh4hu ; 

‘ settlement of the country ; his death, 254-266. 

, Balance Sheet : 403-405, 

Btonoli t village, 453. 

Bamnoli-Gher^dategad : Sahyddri spur, 6, ^ 

Banks: 178, 

Banpnri : village, ’'temple, 453 - 454 , 

Bipn Gokhale : Maritha general (1807*1818), 
299-301, 302,303. 

B&pnji Haik Bdramatikar : banker, 283-287. 

Marltha riders, 240-241/ 

Barley : crop of, 163, 

temples, 454. 

Bhairavgad : hill-fort, 5, 10, 454 - 455. 

BMpshAh : hill, 12, 


I BMrgaTrdmJ Bijk'dv |.*s (1721 -1740) spiritual 
I adviser, 466* 

BMskarpant : Benlr minister (1742), 285, 287. 
BMtS* bards, 115- 116. 

Bhavdni : Shivaji’s sword, 238, 240, 509, 567; 

Shivdji*s guardian goddess, 238,. 546,. 

Bhaydnray: Pratinidhi (1703), 206. 

BMva Bhdn : f/cm/dA of, 59S., 

Bhilavdi’ town, 455. 

Bhois : fishers, 105 - 106. 

Bhopalgad* Mil- fort, S ; taken (1679) by the 
Moghals, 245 ; fort details, 455 - 456. 

Bhon state, 2, 617- 618 ; seat of intrigue (1857), 

317. 

Bhose : village, oave"temple, 456 - 457- 
Bhnshangad : hill-fort, 12, 457, 

I Bhntyds *. spiritmen, 116 - 117. 

Bills: exchange, 178- 179. 

Birds: 39 -42. 

Births and Deaths : 420 - 422. 

Birthplace Details : 43. 

Beggars i 115-124. 

Belddrs • quarrymen, 80. 

Bengal: Mardth^s in (1745), 287. 

Blankets : weaving of, 222 - 223. 

Bogda: gorge, 204. 

! Bohords*. Musalm^n traders, 137. 

Boles :: Golonel (ISIS), 302 - 303. 

Bombay Point*. Mahabaieshvar, 505. 

Bopar^- village, temple, 457 -^458.. 

Borgaon : village, 458. 

Borrowers- 184-186. 

Boundaries : i. 

Brdhmans 51 - 56. 

I Brereton : Mr. 0., 194 note 1. 
j Bridges: 209-210. 

Building Stone: 29-30. 

Bpngalows *■ travellers’, 211 -212. 

Blirnds : bamboo-workers, 80-81. 

Butcher^S Island •• political prisoners confined in 
(1857), 318 - 319, 580. 

0 , 

Camps : " Sat to District, 654 - 657. 

Canals : 151 - 156. 

Capitalists: 178. 

Carnac : Sir James, Governor of Bombay (1839- 
1841), 311. 

Carriers : 218. 

Castor Seed : crop of, 165. 

1 Cattle Disease : 418 - 420. 

Cavalry : ShivajPs, 210-241. 

Caves: 456, 463 - 465, 466, 477 - 480, 489, 510, 
522, 536, 540 - 541, 550, 688, 580, .613. 

Census Details : 43 - 45 . 

Central Belt : aspect of the, 3-4. 
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Cesses : 

OMmbMrS: leather- workers, Si -S3. 
Ghandail-Vandail: Mahadev Mil spur, 7 ; twin- 
forts, 10; taken (1701) by the Hoghais, 252; 
taken (1707) by ShAliu, 253; fort details, de- 
scriijtion, histoiy, 45S - 460. 

Olianda Siheb : imprisoned in >Sdh4ra (1741), 283, 
284 note 1, 574, 577. 

Cliand BiM ; imprisoned (1579) in Sdtdra, 229, 574. 
Chandli : bill, 10, 

Cbandrarav More; Jdvli chief (1653), 230-231, 

„:'232..-23a,:470. 

Cbandrasen Jadliair: Mardtha general (1709), 
254 - 256. 

Changes = territorial, 320. 

Chaphal ; village, temple, fair, 400-461. 
CharegaOE* village, trade centre, 215, 461. 
Chanth ; Mardtba exaction, 250, 256, 260, 261, 
265, 268, 270, 271, 273, 278, 285, 287. 

CMkllli : canal, 154 - 155. 

CMkurde: village, temple, 461. 

Chimailgaon ; village, temple, 461. 

Chimnaji Apa ; Bdjirdv’s (1721 - 1740) brother, 
267, 276, 277, 280, 282 - 283,284. 

Chmkilicllkiiaii ; see Nizilm-ul-Mulk. 

Chitpdvans ; see Konkanasths. 

Chitrakathis ; picture showmen, 117. 

Chitursing ; Slnlhu II. ’s (1777 - 1810) brother, 299, 
532. 

Cholera ; 385, 38^, 387, 388, 389- 
Christians ; 147- 

Cinchona Plantation ; Mahdbaleshvar, 508 - 509. 
Civil Courts ; (1870- 1883), 395-396, 

Civil Suits : (1870 - 1882), 396 - 398, 

Olay i 30. 

Clan Surnames * Mardtha, 75 - 76- 
Climate : 18 - 19, 416, 553 - 656. 

Clouds: 18. 

Communities ; 48 - 50. 

Condition : of the district (1803-1805), 299. 
Copper and Brass ; working in, 220. 

Cotton * crop of, 165 - 166, 381 note 1. 

Crafts : 220 - 223. 

Craftsmen : 79-97. 

Criminal Classes ^ , 400. 

Crop Betails : 159-168. 

Currency: 179. 

Customs • birth, marriage, pregnancy, death, 60 - 
61, 62-63, 64-75, 77 -79, 80, 82, 84, 85, 86. 
87, 89 - 92, 93-94,97, 99- 101, 102, 103,104, 
107 - 108, 109, 111, 112, 113 - 115, 116, 119, 122, 
128 - 135. 

D. 

Bahir : Mardtha foreign minister, 243. 

Bdddji Kondadev ; SMvdji's teacher (1645), 242. 
I)4du Narsu Eldle ; land settlement of (1429), 226* , 
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BaMvadii village, 461-462. 

Bakshina : charities, 274. 

Balsingars : isee Kdraujkars, 

Bamdji G-aikwdr : second in command under 
Bdbhade (1720), 266-267, 291-293. 

Bamaji Thorat : lawless ruffian (1714), 257 - 258. 
BaphUpur : state, 2, 624. 

Baphles : chiefs of Jath, 232. 

Basara Procession : 658 - 659. 

Baud Khdn Panni : Moghal Viceroy of the 
Deccan (1709), 254- 255. 

Bdtegad: hill-fort, 10, 462-463. ^ 

Delhi : Bdjirdv defeats the Moghdls near (17-36), 

279 . 

Depressed Classes: 109-115. 

Beshasths : Brdhmans, 51. 

Beshpande : Bdv Bahddur K. G;, 120 note 1, 

Beur : action near (1713), 256 ; (1818), 303 ; village, 
463. 

Bevak : wedding guardian, 80, 94, 

Bevgiri Yadavs ; Hindu dynasty (1170-1310), 
224, 225. 

BeviAshta; village, temples and cellsf tradition, 
463-465. 

Bevrdkhds : Brdhmans, 51-52. 

Bhanaji Jadhav : Mardtha general{1707), 253, 254, 
Bhangars : cowherds, 104 - 105 ; in the Mardtha 
» army, 250. 

Bhavads ; Musalmdn iron smelters, 140 - 141. 
Bhavadshi: village, 466. 

Bhohis : Musalmdn washermen, 141. 

Bhohis* Pall : Mahdbaleshvar, 507. 

Bhom : holy village, temples, 466-467. 
Bhondphodas : Musalmdn quarrymen, 141. 

Bhors : tanners, 111. 

Bilawar Khdn : imprisoned (1592) in Sdtdra, 22 9. 
Disarming ; of the district (1857), 319. 

Discipline ; Shivdjfs military, 242. 

Dispensaries : 417. 

Bivashikhurd : village, cave, fairs, 466. 

Dog : Shdhu’s fondness for a, 519 note 2. 

Domestic Animals : 36 - 38. 

Bravids : Brdhmans, 52, 

,BresS : Hindus’, 47 -48. 

Burai Sarai : convention of (1738), 279. 

Burga Bevi : famine (1396-1407), 226, 
Burgasing : Sendpati’s adopted (1857) son, 317^^ 
319. 

Dyeing: 222 . ^ 

Eartlxnnt crop of, 165. 

Eastern Belt : aspect of the, 4-5. 

ElpMnstone : Mr. Mountstnart, resident &t 
Poona, 300 - 301 ; his manifesto, 303 - 305 ; In- 
scription of Sdtdra, 306 note 1 ; condition ol Sdttofe 
(1826), 309. 
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ElpMnstOne Points Mahdbaiesbvar, 503. 

Excise : revenue, 403. 

Exports : 219-220. 

P. 

Fairs: 217-218. 

Falkland Point : Maladbaleslivar, 505. 

Family gods : 64, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 85, 86, 88, 
89, 92, 93, 96, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 107, 109, 
110, 111, 113, 116, 117, 123, 124 


G-ram : crop of, 163.^ 

Grant Duff : Captain, resident , at , SdMra (1824), 
305, 308. 

Gujardtis : Brdiimans, 53.' 

Gnjardt ¥ dnis : traders,, 57 - 58. ' 

Gunvantgad *• Baliyikiri spur, 7 ; Mii-fort, 10, 468, 
Gnravs : priests, 98- 101. ■ 

'h. v; 


Haibatrdv Himlidlkar : Mar^tlia' noble (1714), 
256, 258. 

Hailstorms : 27. 

Hajdms : Musalmin barbers, 142 - 143. 

Harli : footpatli, 202. 

Hasan. Gangn : Babmani king , (1347 - 1358), ,225- ■ 
226. 

Hatgegad Arle : SabyMri spur, 6. 

Heati 25-27. 

Heber : Bishop, on tie condition of Sdtira (1825), 
309. 

Helvak : survey, 379-380 ; village, trade, 468- 
469. 

Hetkaris : Shivaji’s infantry, 239. 

Hills : 5-12. 

Himmatrdv : Jdvli Rdja’s minister (1653), 233. 
Hoards *• ISO- 181. 

' Holars : musicians, 101 - 102. 

Holdings: 150. 

Holidays : 64. 

Holkar : origin of the family, 268; is given a 
share in the revenue of Mdlwa (1750), 291, 
Horse-breeding : 37. 

Hospitals : 416. 

Houses : 45 - 46 ; investment in, 179. 

Human sacrifices : 54, 574.- 
Husbandmen : 63 - 79, 148 - 149. 


Family stocks : 92. 

Famines: 168-177. 

Fepksher : Delhi emperor (1712-1719), 260- 262, 
Ferries : 14, 212. 

Field tools: 150-151. 

Field trees : 36. 

Fish: 39. 

Fishers: 105-106. 

FitzGerald pass : 201. 

Food : Hindus’, 47. 

Forests: ranges, staff, description, demarcation, 
timber trade, forest tribes, finance, 31 - 36*' 

Fort Establishment •• Shivdji’s, 242. 

Frere: sir Bartle, resident (1848), 312-313; 

almshouse, 567 - 568. 

Furniture : household, 46. 

a 

Gdda : gorge, 202, 

Gdi Kasdbs : beef butchers, 138 - 139. 

Ganesh : footpath, 202 ; gorge, 205, 

Gdrudis: jugglers, 142. 

Gavandis : Musalm^n bricklayers, 141 - 142. 

Gavlis I cow-keepers, 105. 

Geology : I 6 , 

Ghadshis : musicians, 97-98. 

Ghdsddna : forage money, 250, 256. 

Ghera Khelanja : see Kenjalgad. 

Ghisddis *. tinkers, 83. 

Ghorpades : chiefs of KApsM and Mudhol, 231, I 
257, 283-284. 

Gingelly Seed crop of, 164 
Ginji: fall of (1698), 250. 

Girls' Schools : 410, 

Goa : Fratdpsinh’s intrigues^in (1837), 310-311. 
Golaks : Brdhmans, 52, 

Gold and Silver : working in, 220 . 
wGondhlis: dancers, 117 . 

Gondoli ; canal, 153- 154 
Gop^ls : beggars, 117- U8. 

Gopmdthpant : Af^nlkhin’s agent, 235 -236* 
Gorakhadth : grove at ShMa, 587. 

' ... 

' . , 

miniver (1835), 309- 

V' ■ 


I 

Ibrdhim AdH Shdh I: Bij^ipur king (1534- 
1567), 228 - 229. 

Imperial grants : received by Shdhu (1720), 
262 - 263. 

Imports: 218-219. 

Indm villages : Mardtha system of conferring, 
264 - 265. 

Industries : see Crafts. 

Infantry : SMvdji’s, 239. 

infirm People : 417 - 41 8. 

Institutions : Bahmanis’, 227 note 5 ; Adil 
Sh^his’, 229 - 230 ; Shiv4ji’s, 239 - 244. 

Instruction : staff, cost, instruction, private 
schools, girls’ schools, readers and writers, school 
returns, town and village schools, libraries, lite- 
rary societies, newspapers, 409 - 415. 

.rates of, 183 - 184 
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lavestments : 179 » iso. , , , 

IrOE : working ill, 220 - 221. 

IroE-smelting: 28-29, - 

IsMmpiir : lake, 158 ; trade centre, ;21o. SeeUrnn* 

J. 

Jagpi»iri.V : Pkaltan chief, 231. 

Jails: 402. 

Jains: traders, 58. 

Jakhiavadi : see Kar4d. ■ 

Jalmandir • water-pavilion, 56S. ■ 

Jal Samaill : water- death, 255 note 1. 
Jalu-Tasantgad: Sahyddri spur, 6. 

Jangams *. Lingdyat priests, 59, 118-119. 
Jailgli-Jaygad : Sahyddri fort, 5, 469. 

Janjit'a : besieged (1735) by Bdjirdv, 277. 

Jath : State, 2, 622 - 624. 

Javli : origin of the chiefs of, 230 - 231 ; murder 
(1653) of the chief of, 233; captured (1653) by 
Bhivdji, 233 ; survey, 369 - 372 ; sub-division de- 
tails, boundaries, ai’ea, aspect, climate, water, 
soil, stock, holdings, crops, people, 423 - 425 ; 
village, history, 469 - 470. 

Jliaras: Musalmdn dust-sifters, 143. 

Jire Padhdr : hill, 11. 

JosMs : astrologers, 119. 

Jadicial system: Shivdji’s> 243. 

JtinjMrrdv Grlldtge : Mdldvdi chief, 231. 

Justice : Mardtha adtministration of (1749 - 1848), 
390-393. 

Jydri : crop of, 160 - 161. 

K. 

Kadegaon : village, 470-471. 

Eadepur: village, temple, 471. 

KaMr'Eirpa : Sahyddri spur, 7. 

Kaikddis: basket-makers, 108. 

Kalaigars : Musalmdn tinsmiths, 136. " 

Kdle : village, school, 471. 

Kalgaon-Jakinvddi : Sahyddri spur, 7. 

Ealnsha : Sambhdji’s favourite (1680 - 1689), 246, 
247, 

Kalydngad *. see Nandgiri. 

Kamdlgad : Sahyddri spur 5 - 6 ; hill fort, 9, 471, 
509-510. 

Kanaujs : Brdhmans, 53. 

Eanerkhed : village, 471. 

Kanhoji Angria : Koldba chief (1690- 1731), 257, 
277. 

Kanjaris : weaving brushmakers, 83 - 84, 

Kdnvs** Brdhmans, 53. 

KarM *. trade centre, 215 ; survey, 375-378 ; sub- 
division details, boundaries, area, aspect, climate, 
soil, stock, holdings, crops, people, 425 - 427 ; 
town details, description, temples, fort, step- well, 

B 1282--84 
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mosque, inscriptions, trade, flood (1844), eaves, 
history, 472-480. 

Earahakada : old name of Kardd, 224, 480. 
Earhdd: see Kardd. 

Earhddas : Brdhmans, 53 - 64. 

Edranjkars : fountain makers, 84-85. 

I Earnatak : Mardtha expedition in (1740), 283 ; 

I (1746), 287. 

! Easdrs : bangle makers, 85. 
j Edsegaon : village, 480- 481. 

Edgts: Brahmans, 54. 

Kate’s Point : Mahdbaleshvar, 506 . 

Kayasth Prabhns : writers, 57. ^ 

Kelkar : Bav Bahddur Y. M., 76 note 2, 
Eelvali-Sondplir : Sahyddri spur, 6. 

Kenjalgad : hill fort, 9, 481 - 482. 

Khdmatki *. pass, 7, 201. 

Ehdnapur *• survey, 361- 363 ; sub-division details, 
boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, soil, stock, 
holdings, crops, people, 427 - 430 ; town, 482. 
Ehanderdv Babhade : Mardtha general (1716), 
260, 266. 

Ehandoba’s temple : at Pdl, 529 - 532. f 
Kliatdv : survey, 356 -358 ; sub-division details, 
boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, soil, 
stock, holdings, crops, people, 430 - 432 ; village, 

^ temple, 482 - 483. 

ElEditgun : village, fair, 483 - 484. 

1 Khillat : dress of honour, 281 note 1. 

! EMnds : see Gorges. 

Ehokada : hill village, 11. 

Eikli : village, temple, 484-485. 

Kinhai : village, temple, 485 - 486, 

Kirkee : battle of (1817), 301- 
Eolc : village, fair, 486. 

KolhdpEr : Shdhu’s war in (1709), 254 ; partition 
treaty with (1730), 273. 

Kolhdtis : tumblers, 119-120, 

Eolis : fishers, 106, 

Komtis : traders, 68 - 59. 

Eonkanasths 1 Brdhmans, 54-55. 

Eoral : gorge, 203. 

KoregaOE : battle of (1818), 302 ; survey, 359 - 
361; sub-division details, boundaries, area, aspect, . 
climate, water, soil, stock, holdings, crops, 

, people, 432 - 434 ; town, 486 - 487. 

Koshtis : weavers, 85 - 86. 

Koyna : river, 15. 

Krishna : river, 13 - 14 ; canal, 155 - 166. 
KrisMardv Ehatdvkar: Brdhman plunderer ^ 
(1713), 257, 483. 

Kudffi : river, 14. 

Wll, 12. . 

Kaiai i cwp of, 163. > 

Ktualjh&fli ! pass, 202. . , ; , 

Entnbh^S : potters, 86-87. < 
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KunMs •* husbandmen, strength, clistrihution, 
house, food, dress, character, holida^ys, religion, 
customs, community, 64-75. 

Xuuia/l : village, eaves, 465, 487 - 488. 

Kurli** Shivaji’s general ISfihiji Ktitkar’s victory: at 
(1678), 245, 

Kusrud * village, caves, 4S9. 


Labourers : 306 - 108. 

Lakes: 154, 156-158. 

: investment in, 179- ISO ; mortgage of, 188- 
189 acquisition of, 320 ; territorial changes, 
320-321 -’state (1884), 321-322; tenures, 322- 
328 ; alienated villages (1883), 327-328 ; adminis- 
trative history before British rule (1848), 329 - 
343; the British (1848-1851), 343-350-; cesses, 
349^ survey (1853-1863), 350-383 ; survey 

results, 383-384 ; season reports (1849 - 1883), 384- 
389 ; revenue, 389, 403. 

Land assignments : to Mardtha officers, 265, 

Language Details : 43. 

Leather: working in, 223, 

Libraries *. 414-415. ^ 

Licence-tax: returns, 178. 

Limestone : 30. 

Lingdyat Vdnis *. traders, 59 - 60. ' r 

Linseed: crop of, 164. 

, Literary Societies *. 415. 

Local dPunds : 406 - 407, 

Locusts : 385 388. 

Lodwick: Colonel, resident at Sdt4ra (1835), 
309-310 ; monument, at Maluihaleshvar, 504-505. 

Lodwick Point : see Sidney Point. 

Lohdre : see W4i. 

Lohdrs •• blacksmiths, 87 - 88. 

Londris : cement makers, 88. 



MacDonald : Major (1817), 300. 

Machhindragad *. hill-fort, 11, 308, 489-490. 
ris I see Garodis. 

Mddhavrdv I- *• fourth Peshwa (1761- 1772), his 
minority ; Eaghunathrav assumes chief contrpl ; 
Baghundthrav’s unpopular measures ; Midhav- 
ra^’s reforms ; complete usurpation of power by 
the Konkani Brahmans, 295-297. 

:!Sff.agistraey : 399-400, 

’Mahdbaleshvar : hill station, 9; description, 
toads, geology, water, climate, gardening, ani- 
mals. population, Chinese convicts, Malcolmpeth, 
r', rikhagement, market, buildings, Beckwith 
' bungalows, ,phint^ waterfalls, cin- 
.temples, *490 - 513. '' ^ 
at: ■' ' ' 

|| ; MtiMinadh il7, , , 

‘i 1 1, 1.; * ■' * SJ-Jh,;: ■ 




MaMmandangad : fort, 513. 

Mahimangad : hiibfort, 12 ; description, history, 

51 . 3 - 515 . 

Mahimangaa-Panbdla::''Mahac!ev hill spur, s. 
lldlimud Cdwan Bahmani minister (1463-1481), 


■ .. 1 ,. 


Mahuli : village, old temple, 515. 

Mdliuli : viliage, Sir John Malcolm at (1817), 301 ; 
Bajir^v at (ISIS), 302 ; temples, 516-510. 

Mainwaring: Mr. H., 31 note 1. 

Maize: crop of, 163. 

Makrandgad : Sahyddii fort, 5, 9, 509, 519 - 520. 

Mala : village, 520. : 

Mdlavdi : village, 520-521. 

Malcolm : Sir John, on the condition of SdMra 
(1S24), 309. 

Malcolmpeth : trade-centre, 214. See Malid- 
baleskwar. 

Mails : gardeners, 79. 

Malik Kafur: AU-ud-din’s general (1290-1312), 
225 note 1. 

Malik-ul-Tujar : Daulatdbdd governor (1429), 
226-227. 

Mallikdrjuu : hill, ll; caves, 521-523. 

Malwa :• Bjijirilv’s expedition in (1724), 267 ; 
IJddji Dover’s incursion, 268 ; Bajirav’s second 
expedition (1725), 270 ; Chimndji Apa in (1730), 
274 ; ceded (1738) to BajirAv, 279 ; B4MJi asks 
the government of (1741), 284, 285; divided 
between Holkar and Sindia^ 291. 

Mau : military post (1464), 227 ; under ' Saif 
Ain-ul-mulk (1551), 228 -229; subdivision details, 
boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, soil, 
stock, holdings, crops, people, 434-436. 

Management : of the country under the Adil 
Sh^his (1489 -1686), 229-230 ; under the Moghals, 
246-248 ; under BMaJi the first Peshwa (1714)^ 
259 note 1 ; under B4l4}i the third Peshwa 
(1740-1761), 295 ; under Madhavr^v the fourth 
Peshwa (1761-1772), 296, 

Manbh^vs: beggars, 120-122. 

Mandap : gorge, 203. 

Mandharder : hill, 523 - 524. 

Mdnes : chiefs of Mhasvad, 231, 527. 

Manganga : river, 16. 

MangS : depressed classes, 111-112. 

Manifesto : Mr. Elphinstone's (1818), 303-305. 

Mantri ; private record keeper in the Mar4tha 
government, 243, 244 note 1 ; history of the 
family, 599 - 600. 

Manure: 159. 

Many^rs : Mnsalm4n bangle sellers, 135. 

Marathis : husbandmen, 75 - 79. 

Maratha Vdnis : traders, 60. 

markets : 216-217. 

Marriage Details : 44-45. 
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Marriage god ; 62 , 

Marwdris •• BralnnanSj 55; traders, 60- 61 ; money- 
lenders, iSl. 

Masiir : town, Parasliuram Pratinidhl confined in 
(iSOO), 299 ; surrendered (ISIS) to the British, 
S0S,„524 

Matli : crop of, 164 

Mavlis : Shivdji's infantry, 2S9. 

Ma/ni : lake, 154; survey, 358-359; village, 524 

Medlia : town, 525. 

Mshiuans - Musalman traders, 138. 

Mhars : village messengers, 112-115. 

lEkasTTad : lake, 15G-157; trade centre, 215; 
town, market, temples, fair, 525 - 527. 

Minerals : 28-34 

‘ Ministers : Shivaji’s, 243 - 244 ; Shdhn’s, 259. 

M^kasaiars : head revenue collectors, 230., 

M0ilLlia3 J Mnsalmiiii weavers, 144. 

Monastery : M^nbh^v, 120- 121.. 

Moneyleaders : I8l - 183. 

Moore '• Mr. J. G. , 24. 

Morgiri*. see Gunvantgad,. 

Moro Trimal Pingie : Shivd,ji’s minister, builder 
of Pratapgad(1656), 234, 243. 

Mortgages : 188-190. 

Movements : 50-51. 

Mag : crop of, 164. 

Mnhammad SMh : Bahmani king (1358-1375), 
226. 

Mnir-Mackenzie : Mr. J. W. 28 note I, 31 
note 1, 48 note 1,* 148 note 1, 178 note 1, 194 
note 1, 447 note 1. 

Makhya Pradhdn : head manager of the Mardtha 
government, 244 note 1. 

Mnkris : Musalman deniers, 138. 

Mungi-Paithan : treaty of (1740), 282. 

Manicipalities *- 407 - 408. 

Murray : Dr*, Civil Surgeon (1848), 31.3. 

Musalmdns : strength, settlement, appearance, 
houses, food, dress, character, calling, religion, 
customs, divisions, 124- 14~7. 

Musicians ; 97 - 102. 

Mutinies ? inS^tdra (1857), 316-319. 

Muzumddr : see Pant Amdtya. 

Myrobalans : forest product, 35, 647 note 2:. 

N. 

Nddir Skdll: his invasion of India (1739), 280. 

Nagarjis : Musalmdn kettle drummers, 144 - 145. 

Kdibinds ^ Musdlman farriers, 136. 

Hdna Padnavis : Poona Minister (1774-1800), 
298 - 299, 

Nandgiri : hill-fort, 10, 527-528. 

Ndrdyan Povar : supposed incarnation of (1830), 
643. 

mrdyanrdv ; fifth Poshwa (1772-1773), 297. “ , ^ 


Nauras Tdra : name given (1700) to Parli fort, 
251,1538. 

Nerla town, 528. 

Newspapers : 415. 

Nkavis : barbers, 102. 

Nher : village, 528 - 529. 

Nigdi : village, 529. 

Mger seed : crop of, 165. 

Nimb : town, action near (1751), 293, 529. 

Nimsod : village, 529. 

Nira : river, 16. 

Mzam StliMs : Ahmadimgar Musalmdn rulers* 
(1489-1636), 227 note 5. 

Mzim-ul-mulk : Moghal Viceroy of the Deccan 
(1714), 256 - 257 ; indexjeiident ruler (1720 - 1748), 
266, 267,270- 271,272, 273,274,275,279, 280, 
281, 282, 284. 

Nyayadhish : superintendent of justice in the 
Mardtha government, 243 - 244, 

Nydyashdstri : expounder of Hindu law in the 
Mardtha government, 243. 

o. 

Occupation : 45., 

Offences : 401-402. 

Ornaments : ISO. 

Otdris casters 88-89. 

Ovans '• Colonel, liesident at Sdtdra (1836), 310- 

. 3il.. 

» P. 

PakkaHs : Musalmdn water carriers, 145 - 146. 

Pdl: hill, 11 ; village, Khandoba’s temple, fair, 
history, 529 - 532. 

Palaces : Sdtdra, 567. 

Palshds : Brdhmans, 55.. 

PalsM : village, 53*2. 

Pdlu Mdl : site of a. Moghal camp, 528 - 529. 

I klus : village, 532; 

Panckdyit: village council, 390, 392. 

Panchgani : health-resort, description, water- 
supply, climate, management, high school, nur- 
series, 532 - 534. 

Pdndavgad : fcrt taken (1701) by the Moghals, 
252.; Baldji Vishvaudth’s concealment (1713) at, 
256; taken (1817) by Trimbakji Denglia^OO ; 
descriition, history, caves, 534-636. ^ 

Panditrav •* expounder of Hindu law under the 
Mardtha government,. 244 note 1. 

P4ndaw4di' = vilUge, 534. 

PAndugad j see Ptodavgai 

Pdaipat.: battle of (1760), 295. •’ 

Pant Arndtja : superiutendeni of finanoe of the 
Mardtha government, 243 - 244. 

Pant SacMv *• general record-keeper of the Mard- 
tha governmeiit, 244 note 1 ; his conduct at the 
, tiipe ' ef, the mutinies ( 1 857) ^ 317 ’'319 _ 

PardosMs.’. labourers, 107. 

If ariis-V washermen J 102.- 104. - ‘v ■' ' 
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Parli: hill-fort, 6, 10 ,; surprised by Shivdji (1673), 
244; captured (1700) by the Moglials, 251 ; fort, 
details, descrix>tiou, itdmdds Sviimi, temples, his- 
tory, 536 - 539. 

Pdr Pdr : village, temples, history, 539. 

Tarashurdm Bhau*. of Tdsgaon (1790- 1799)> 
297 - 299. 

ParasliTira'Da H^rayaii Angal : Sdtdra banker 
and tempi e-huilder (1710), 452, 511 note i, 542. 

Parashnrim Shrinivas •• Pratinidhi (1806), 299 - 
300, 

Parashurim Trimbak: Mardtha commander 
(1090 . 1700), 249 - 251, 252-253, 255, 266. 

Parsis : 147. 

Pasarni : pass, 201. 

Passes : Sahyddri, 5 ; MahAdev hill, 7 ; details of, 
201 -206. 


other forts ; a conspiracy put down ; enters into a 
treaty with the British ; condition of the country j 
. his disloyalty ; plot of his minister with tivoinen 
of the British regiment ; appointment of a com- 
mission ; his intrigues in Goa and with Appa 
Sdheb the ex-Haja of Isagpur ; is found guilty 
and deposed ; agitation in his favour, 305 - 312 ; 
justice under, 390 - 39L 
Pra tin i dh i : creation of the ofiice of, 249. 

Prices : 190-192, 376 note 1. 

Pritzler : General, in SAtara (ISIS), 302. 

Private Schools : 409. 

Fryagji Prabhu : commandant of the fort of 
Sdtdra (1700), 251. 

Pusesavli ; trade centre, 216 ; town, 547- 548. 

R. 


Patau • sub-division details, boundaries, area, as- 
pect, climate, w^ater, soil, stock, holdings, crops, 
people, 436 - 43S ; town details, 539 - 540. 

Patane Prabhus *. writers, 57. 

Pateshvar : MU, caves, 540 - 542. 

PdtharvatS : stone- dressers, 89 - 92. 

Patvekars *• tassel-makers, 92. 

Patvegars •• M'usalmAn silk tassel-twisters, 146, 
Peas : crop of, 164. 

Peddlers*. 218. 

Peshwa : head manager of the Mardtha govern* 
meat, 243. ^ 

Peth *. town, trade, fair, 542 -543 . 

PetkPAr ? ■village, 539. 

Phaltan *. state, 2 ; origin of the chiefs of, 231 ; 

reduced by Shivdji (1665), 238 ; 619 - 621. 
Pimpoda Budrukh : village, scene of a supposed 
incarnation, 543, 

Pingli ; village, 543. 

Pinjdris ; Musalmdu cotton teasers, 146. 

Plough : of land, 150. . 

Plimder : Shivdji’s system about the disposal of,24L 
Points : Mahdbaleshvar, 503 - 506. 

Police : 4:00 - 401. 

Poona : Mardtha capital moved to (1750), 291. 
Portuguese *• wars with the (1739), 279 - 280. 
Posf^iSioes *. 213, 

Pottery : 221 . 

Prabhus : writers, 57 ; Shivdji^s partiality to, 232. 
Prachitgad: Sahyddri fort, 5 , 11; taken by Chi- 
H tarsing a Oosdvi (1816) , 300 ; fort details, history, 

: ^ 543-545. 

Pratdpgad : Sahyddri fort, 5, 9 ; built (1656) by 
, , SMvdji, 234; Afznlkhdn murdered at (1659), 234- 
237 ; surrendered (1818) to the British, 308 ; 509; 
fort details , history, 545 - 547, 

^xatapsink : seventh Sdtdra Edja { 1810-1839)^ suc- 
ceeds Sbdhu, 300 ; is imprisoned in Vdsota (1817); 
301 ; m restored ; his character ; fall of Ydsota and 



Edgko Balial : Shivdji’ s agent w-ho murdered 
the Jdvli Raja (1653), 233. 

Eaghuji Bhonsle : Sena Sdheb Subha (1735), 276, 
280, 281, 282,1283, 285, 286- 287, 290 - 291. 
Eaghimdthrav *• his unpopular measures (1762), 
296, 

Eagkunatk Svanai : religious teacher, 529. 

Eagi : crop of, 162. 

Eahiniatpur : trade centre, 214 ; towai details, 
mosque, inscriptions, 548 - 549. 

Eailways : 207 -208. 

EainfaH: 20-25. 

Eajiirdm : SMvdjrs son; becomes regent (1689- 
1700) on Sambhaji’s death ; rmakes Ginji his head- 
quarters ; fresh aiTangeinent of state offices ; his 
two officers Rdmchandrapant and Parashurdm 
Trimbak ; is besieged in Oingi ; fall of Ginji 
(1698) ; Rdjdrdm in Kolhdpur and Sdtdra ; makes 
Sdtdra the seat of government ; his raid against 
Jdlna ; is pursued by Zuifikdrkhdn ; dies at Sinh- 
gad of exhaustion, 249 - 252. 

Bajpuri ;; village, caves, 550. 

'IR.ala ; crop of, 163. 

Eamckandra : Yddav king (1271 - 1310), 225 

note 1. 

. Edmchandrapant Bavdekar : Mardtha com- 
mander (1690 - 1705), 249 -253, 255. 

Eamdds Svdmi •• ShivdjPs spiritual teacher (1608 - 
1681), 10, 238, 245, 460, 637, 538. 

Edm Raja : fifth Sdtdra king (1749 - 1777) ; his 
obscure life, circumstances attending his acces- 
sion ; usurpation of authority by Bdldji Pesh-wa 
(1740- 1761); goes to Sdngola to quiet a disturb- 
ance ; renounces all^, power to Bdldji ; is 
kept a prisoner ; Tdrdbdi^s attempts to stir 
him up ; his extreme weakness ; his prison life ; 
Tar'dhdi’s harshness towards him; his death, 

. - 288 -.297- ; ^ 

ES»m Skastri : (1773), 296. 
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BiuiOsMs: unsettled tribes, 108- 109. 
Bandnllakliail : Bijdpur otHcer, (1650), 548 - 549. 
Eaiigaris : dyers, 02-93, 343 - 144. 

Eango Bapuji ; FratdiJsinh^s agent (1857), 317-318. 
Rdazan : gorge, 205. 

Easbtrakutas : Hindu dynasty (760- 973), 224, 
Eastids : Mardtlia nobles, 298 -299. 

Eats : 3SS. 

Eaals : tape makers, 93. 

Edy Hdik Himbdlkars ; Pbaltan cbiefs, 231; 
Eayf ad ; taken by the Mogbals (1690), 249. 
Eeaders and Writers : 410. . 

Eeda : gorge, 205. 

Eeforms: SMhdjFs (1830-1848), 312.' ' ; , 
Eegistration; 398- 399. 

Eelief Act : Deccan Agrlctilturists’, 188, 

Eenavi : village, temple, 549 - 550. 

Eest-iiouses : 212. 

Eevagiri : bill, 12. 

Eevan Siddh : a saint, 549 - 550. 

Eevari Canal : 151 - 152. 

Eevenne : Mardtha arrangements for the collec- 
tion of, 263 -265; 389. 

EeTenne arrangements j SMvdji’s, 242, 

Eice : crop of, 162. 

Elvers : 12-16. 

Eoad Metal : 30. 

Eoads: 194-201. 

Eobbers’ Caves : Mabdbaleslivar, 510. 

EoMra : captured by Shivdji (1653), 234. 

Eose : Mr., Collector (1857), 316 - 319. 

s. 

SadasMv Bban : Bdldji Peshwa’s cousin (1746 - 
1760), 287, 292. 

Sadashivgad ; bill fort, 8, 11 ; surrendered to the 
British (1818), 308 ; fort details, temple, fair, 511. 
Sadashiv Kbanderdv *• Bhor Kdrbhdri (1857), 
319. ^ 

Saddleback : see Makrandgad. 

Safflower : crop of, 165. 

Sakyadri : bills, 5-7. 

Sakyddri Belt : aspect of the, 3. 

Saif Ain-nl-Mnlk J Bijdpur general (1551), 228- 
229. 

Sajjangad : see Park. 

Sakvdrbdi : Sbdhu’s wife, 288 -290. 

Salis : weavers, 93. 

Sdlpi: pass, action near the top of (1817), 301- 
302. 

Salt: 30-31. 

Samkkdji (1680 - 1689) : Sbivdji’s son ; his rebel- 
lion against his father ; succeeds his father ; prits 
. bis stepmother and the members of the Bhirke 
family to death; decay of SMvdji’s ^stem of 


management ; influence of his favourite and minis- 
ter Ealusha ; ruin of the country ; looseness of the 
army discipline ; is surprised at Sangameshvar by 
the Mogbals ; liis insolence ; execution, 245 - 249. 

Sambkdji : Eaja of Kolhdpur (1712), 255, 257^ 
272,273. 

Sand : 30. 

Sangam Mdhnli ; see MdhuH. 

Sangars : wool-weavers, 93 - 94. 

Sdngoia : disturbance in (1750), 292, 

Santiji G-horpade : Kjlpshi chief (1690), 249. 

Santoskgad *. see Tdthavade. ^ 

Sardeskmnkhi : Manttha exaction, 253, 256, 26^, 
261, 265,268, 270, 271, 272, 273, 278, 287. 

Sardeskpdndegiri *. Manitha exaction, 278. 

Sarnobat : chief captain of the Mardtha army, 
243. 

Sassoon Point : Mahclbaleshvar, 506. 

Sdtdra : hill, 10 ; reservoir 157 - 158 ; trade centre, 
214; building of the fort of, ^226; under the 
Bahmanis (1357-1489), 226 - 227 ; fort used as a 
prison, 244 ; taken (1673) by Shivaji, 244; cap- 
tured (1700) by Aurangzeb, 250-251 ; taken (1705) 
by the Mardthds, 253; taken (1707) by Bhdhu, 
254 imprisoned (1730) dn, 273 ; Kdnhoji 

Bhonsle imprisoned (1734) in, 276 ; Chaiidds4heb 
imprisoned (1741) in, 283; ceases (1750) to be> 
,the Mardtha capital, 291 ; R4m Pi4ja (1750) im- 
prisoned in, 292 ; disturbance (1708) at, 298-299 ; 
surrendered (1818) to the British, 303; circum- 
stances attending the annexation of, 313- 316; 
survey, 367- 369; sub-division details, boundarieB, 
area, aspect, climate, water, soil, stock, holdings*, 
crops, people, 438-440'; town details, description, 
climate, soil, drainage, divisions and sub-divi- 
sions, population, roads, houses, management, 
municipality, water-suj^ply, markets, gardens, 
objects, fort, history, 551 - 580. 

Sati : widow-burning, suppression of, 312. 

Sava : crop of, 162. 

Savdsk^S : Br5,hmans, 

Saving Classes : 179. 

School : returns, 411 - 413. 

Seasons : 17 ; reports, 384 - 389, 

S^apati : chief captain of the ^ Mar^tha army, 
244 note 1. ; 

Servants : 102 - 104. 

Service : mortgage, 189-190. 

Settlement: ot Shdhu's territory , (1720), 263* 

266. " A , 

Skikdji Bkonsle : Shivdji’s father, Kar4d (1637) 
under, 232. 

gkikdji : eighth Sdtdra Edja (1839 - 1848), hxs 
loyalty ; his reforms ; adopts a son ; his death, 
312*313 ; jnstice tinder, 391 - 394, , 
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Slldllll : Aiiraiigzeb’s prisoner (1690); the emperor’s ] 
partiality to him, 249 ; is released on the death | 
of Aurangsieh (1707); is opposed by Tdrab4i; i 
becomes king (17^8 - 1749) ; ministerial changes ; 
war with Kolhapur ; his authority upheld by : 
the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan ; his two wives ; . 
Pant SacMv’s party supports him ; Bdhlji ; 
Vishvandth ; Nizdm-ui-Mulk favours the cause 
of his rival Sambhdji of Kolhdpur ; Baldji Vishva- , 
ndth is appointed Peshwa ; his ministers; bis 
character ; Syed Husain Ali Kluln-, the Moghal ; 
y governor of the Deccan, is friendly to Sliahu ; i 
fi'ends Bdlaji to assist the Syed brothers, iu their. , 
attempt to depose the emperor Keroksher ; re- j 
ceives tlii^ee imperial grants from Delhi ; settle- j 
ment of the country by the Brdhman, ministers ; 
his military officers ; Bajirdv’s ambitious scheme j] 
of conquest ; Kizdm-ul-Mulk’s plans for weaken- 
ing the Mardtha power ; Nizam-ul-mulk out- | 
witted by Bdjirdv ; Mardthds in Gujarat and | 
Mdlwa ; partition treaty with Kolhapur ; Ilaghuji i 
Bhonsle Seiia Sdheb Suhha ; wars iu the Konkan ; 
Mardthds in Korbh India ; expeditions into the ; 
Karndtak ; Brdhman inSuence at Sdtdra ; Shd- 
hu’s eccentricity and wit ; Brdhman 'intrigues 
about his successor ; his death, 253 • 290. 

SMhu II. (1777 '1810): his parentage ; allows 
(1792) the Peshwa to assume the title of VaSil* 
ul-mutlak ; is made an instrument by Sindia for 
. suppressing the Brdhmanical ascendancy ; is im- 
prisoned by Kdna Padnavis ; raises a disturbance ; 
his death, 297 - 300. 

Shahu .* Pratdpsinh’s adopted son (1857), 317, 319. 
Shankraji Mallld,r: Syed Husain Ali’s clerk 
(1716), 260. 

Shankrdji Harayau: Pant Sachiv (1710), 255, 
618. 

Shatakarais : Hindu dynasty (b.c. 90-a.d. 300), 
224. 

Sheavis: Brdhmans, 56. 

Shepherds: 104-105, 

Shewan: Mr. A., 181 note i. 
Shikhar-Shiagnipur : hill, H. 

, Shile^Si^^self-horsed Mardtha cavaliers, 240- 

Shimpis : tailors, 94-95. 

■ Shiagnapur : holy village, temples, fair, 580 - 587. 
C^'Stol?4la : town, grove, fair, 587 - 588. 

, ; t /Shirval : village, caves, 588. 

^ iskirzekhin •• Moghal general (1686), 246-247. 
Shivaji : founder of the Mardtha empire (1627 « 
1680); his success in the Konkan and near Poona ; 
his share in the murder of the Jdvli Rdja ; cap- 
tures JdvU; surprises Rohira fort ; bmld|^(1656) 
Pratdpgad ; murders (1659) Afzulkhdn; sUiprises 
wi y foil roligibud Observances f 


Eamdds S vdzni ; reduces Phal tan and .scales the fort 
of Tdth’Md; internal management; his infantry and 
cavalry ;'^is management of forts; revenue ar- 
rangements ; his judicial system ; eight minis- 
ters ; surprise.^ Pax'li ; takes 8atdra, Ohandan- 
Yandan, Pdndiigail, Kaiiflgiri, and Tdthvad, and 
builds a chain of forts ; invasion of the Madras 
Karndtak ; his death, 232- 245, 470. 
Shopkeepers : 2 is. 

Sidis :■ Janjira chiefs, 277. 

Sidney Point: Mahdbaleshvar, 504. 

Sikalgars : Musalmdn armourers, 146. 

Silaharas : Kolhapur kings (1058 - 1210), 224. 
Sindias : origin of the family, 26S ; given (1750) 
a share in the revenue of Mdlwa, 291 ; in- 
trigues at the accession of Bdjirdv (1796-1817), 
298. 

Smith : General (ISI7- ISIS), 300 - 303* 

Snakes : 39. 

Soil: 149. 

Solaknath : hill, 12. 

Sonars : goldsmiths, 95 - 96. 

Soyardbai : lldjdrdm’s mother, put to death by 
Sambhdji (l-iSO), 245. 

Spies : Shivaji’s system of, 240'; 

Sports : Dasara, 565-506, 658 -659. 

Staff *. administrative (1834), 321 - 322, 

States : Sdtdra, 2, 617 - 624, 

Stock: 150. 

Stone-cutting: 221. 

Sub-Divisions : 1, 423 - 446. 

Sugarcane crop, of, 166 - 168.' 

Suitani Khatiks : see Bakar Kasdbs. 

Sumant : foreign minister of the Mardtha govern- 
ment, 244, note 1. 

Surnames: 58, 61, 64,75,80, 83, 88,92, 93, 103, 
107. 

Surnis *. general record-keeper of theMardtha gov,- 
eminent, 243. 

S^urvey: Tdsgaon, Khatdv, Mdyni, Koregaon, Khd- 
ndpur, Wdi, Satdra, Jdvli, Tdrgaon, Kardd, 
Helvdk, Vdlva, (1853 - 1863), 350- 383 ; results, 
383 - 384. 

Sutdrs : carpenters, 96. 

Svardjya rimperialgrant for home-rule, 262, 265. 
Syed Husain Ali : Moghal governor (1715) of the 
Deccan, 260, 261. 

T. 

Tdi TeHn : mistress of Parashurdm Shrinivds Prati- 
nidhi (1807), 299 - 300. ; 469. 

Tdkdri : village, cave, temple, fair, 589. 

Tdmbats : Musalmdn coppersmiths, 146 - 147. 
Tdmbi : village, 589. 

Tdmbolis : betel-sellers, 61 - 63. 

Hamkane : village, caves, 589. 

Tdttdji Mdlusre : Shivdji’s friend (1659), 236. 



